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PREFACE 

It n'y a pm dc fmis indipcndiinii; cot^goH^ dp /ail# 
rerfe qa^ott t^cnfermt danM tine jliude 

»p4daif, cfxr ril^ tH Uie ifWinIrp#, ^wi tn tont la rdui)]$ 
0 ;i Kolcf ha f^nU p«ur fei ir^itsfafer^ lei 

TQpjrTQpkcr pour ha compr^ndre. (Hfnri DelaeroLiE, Ziij Lan- 
ga^s H Ui peiis4pr Kcoad edilion, Purii, 193€, p. 


rO This book has had its origin not only in many years of technioBl 
study of language, but in practical experience of the needs of stu- 
dents in the classroom, in questions asked by lay friends and 
acquaintances, and in letters read in the daily press or received 
from many enquirers personally unknown. It is an attempt to 
tiA answer the problcnisTniEj^-by specjalLst and layman alike, to sum- 
ry marise the present stato pf liq^jstib ^nowlfedge, te'ect forth certain 
hypotheses which seem not "Mfolly" imi^obablCj and to draw 
■ boumlaries between what isgenerally acceptedp what may fair!}" be 
inferred, and what is at present utterly unknoTrvn, It i$ not planned 
for the technical linguist aldne^ or nlerely for students in secondary 
T collegefl, dr untrcrsitieswJiQjjiay b^ interested in language^ 

but also for the cultivated public in general who may desire to 
know something of a pEicnomenon without which thought itself 
would be well-nigti impossible (cf, pp+ &3^7 )h 
^ These pages deal with language as a whole^ not wdth this or that- 
^ language or wuLli itiis or that linguistic group. Words are quoted 
y from some two hundred language^^ and forms and grammatical 
^ categories are cited from tongues i:pokon in every part of the globe; 


c 


yet beneath this outward multiplicity and, very frequently, appar¬ 
ent cojitradietion, underlying unity must ever be traced. The aim 
haa been to present, so far as our present state of knowledge per¬ 
mits, an imeyclopaedic compendium of linguistics in a single vol^ 
ume; andj flince Itido~EuTopean is the branch most studied, to give, 
at the same time, an mtroduction to Indo-European linguistics 
^ a^ a whole, for which no up-to-date manual in English exists. 

Though al! are not general linguist^^ and though Indo-European-^ 
ists are rare, a few Classicists itil! remaiUp and many study French, 
Italian, or Spanish, English or German. Thc$e latter student^s have 
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constantly been borne in mind; and every effort has been made, so 
far as space permits, to explain the various phenomena ^'hich pre¬ 
sent thcniseJ\'es in the languages commonly studied. Had it been 
possible, citations would have been made only from them, but so 
doaely are they interwoven with others, less know-n, that such re¬ 
striction quickly proved iinpracticabic. 

Special stress has been laid tlironghout on precise definition of 
technical terms. Great baiiness here exists in the minds of most, 
but vagueness of definition brings with it vagueness of thought; 
a return to Scholastic e«ttctitude is desirable. These definitions and 
technical terms, as well as cardinal principles, are indicated by 
lYnii'cs, even at the risk of impairing the aesthetic appearance of 
the page; and particular care has hern taken to give cxampica to 
illustrate every statement made. So conflicting are the explanations 
of many linguistic phenomena, and so rapid and revolutionary are 
the changing theories of the intensive study of language at the 
present time, that I have found myself obliged, in a general com¬ 
pendium, to make what seemed to me a wdscly conservative choice, 
and to appear more dogmatic than [ really am. 

Objection may be made that linguistic psychology is less fully 
discussed in this volume than in some other manuals on language. 
After careful consider alien, I have become convinced that I should 
leave recondite problems of psychology to the psychologists—nc 
atifor vUra crepidam; my last here is linguistics, not p^ehology; 
and I ^'cnture to think that in Chapter IV I have given full 
value to the influence of thought on language so far as language 
itself is concerned. I commit myself neither to a vitniistic nor 
to a mechanistic theory of language, but T can at least say that 
mechanistic philosophy seems to me (and to others of higher 
competence here than 1) to be not without grave flaw's. So for 
as I am here concerned, the problem is philosophic rather than 
linguistic. 

The standard adopted throughout for the pronunciation of 
English is that of the public schools in Southern England. English 
spelling ia dictated by his lor leal reasons in themsclvea: Ikonowis 
from Anglo-French honour, and only indirectly from Latin honorg" 
aa Awior would imply; and catechiK is from French catichis 0 r 
and only indirectly from Late Latin catechizo (itself borrowed 
from Greek ^ cotcehize would suggest (cf. p. 348), Since 

f am cou'idnccd that Indo-Europeao bases were originally disyl- 
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labic (cf. p. 159) t I have reconstructed them as *bheTe- * bear \ 
etc,, rather than the inore convent Iona I *bher^, cte. Latin quanti¬ 
ties have seldom been marked except where necessary for etyrao- 
logical reasons; and Greek and Vcdic Sanskrit accents have been 
indicated in phonetic tranncriplion as stress^, though tonic accentu¬ 
ation would tGciinJeally have been more accurate (e.g.jf to^ 
cut' ^ [tomos] rather tli&n (to'mosj; cL p, 63), The injunctive 
(p. 210) is scarceJy a true moodp but simply the tenseless aorigt 
used os a future; ainl the Latin 'fado (pp. 63^ 233) was merely the 
unaccented base *dhi- (cL Greek in the zero-grade 

(cf. pp, 05-66) f so that *vir ^fadi' the man makes ' wag originally 
"'uifos dk&k^li For the pronouns " (o- (pp« 175j 192), E. H. 
Sturtevant {Language xv (1939h 11-19) has proposed an origin 
different from that which I suggest. The following works came 
to my attention after the plating of the book: H. Hirt, Ilmipt- 
probleme der mdog^monischen Spmchwmen^chaft (ed, H. Amtx^ 
Heidelberg, 1939); M, ^Vehrlip Neue Karie dcr Foffcer und 
5prarAen Europa'i (Bern^ no date); the Brst part of Pop's 
Atloi^ lingviaiic romm (Cluj); A, N, Tucker, The Eastern 
■Sudmuc iMnguages (London, 1939); A. Dau^at, Toponymie 
(Parisj 1939}; and the Revm det etudes indc-europeenms 
fBucharestp 1939^ sqqO^ A revised edition of Le& Langues du 
monde is being prepared. 

No fonnal bibliography has been given. Instead of a long list of 
titles tvith no suggestion of their valucsj which even a technically 
trained linguist is sometimes puzzled to decide, it has seemed better 
to record the principal relevant books with some indication of their 
particular importance as regards their specific subjects aft<sr the 
various languagc^groups in Chapters XI and XII and in the chap¬ 
ter on The History of Linguistics I. Chapter XIII) . 

My thanks are due to many who ktive aided mo in preparing 
this volume: to the late Dr Frederick Tilney and to Drs Foster 
Kennedy, William H. McCastlinc, and Kennoth M. Low'is for 
examining the section on tlie brain (pp> 89-93), and to Dr Paul H. 
Ncukirch for reading the manuscript as a whole; to my colleagues 
at Columbia, Dean George E. Pegram for revising the pages dcab 
ing w'ith the physics of sound i pp. , end Professors David 

Eugene Smith for the mathematical formula of the word Ipp, 
159-160), Gardner Murphy for criticising Chapter IV on Lan¬ 
guage and Thought^ and Robert M. Maclver for similar help in 
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Chapter V on Language and Society; to Profeseor Robert J. 
Menncr of Yale University for clarifying the problem of the origin 
of Anglo-Saxon fpp. 346-347); to Mr Hans J- UIdall of Vedbrk 
for hia criLiebtna of my definition of the word (pp. 146-147); to 
Professor Daniel Jones of the University of London for hia per¬ 
mission, to r^roduce Figures 4, 6, and 7 from bte of 

EngUah Phonetics, and to the Librsirie O. Dorn etFiU of Paris for 
allowing me to reproduce Figure S on the language-centres of the 
brain. 

1 must also acknowledge my debt to my students, whose ques¬ 
tions, cormuenLs, and criticbma have been of much value. Id a very 
real sense, tlie volume is inspired with the principles of my 
lamented quust-iaottrc M. Antoine Meillet and my confreres of 
the Soci^tf dc Linguistique dc Paris, to whose Gallic profundity of 
thought, divunatory intuition, and clarity of expression 1 owe 
much. To the Publishers and Printers I am grateful for their 
courtesy, skill, and patience in a task which must at times have 
been sorely vexing. To my wife I owe a gratitude transcending 
words. A constant inspiration, an unsparing critic, she has from 
the first given beyond her strength in correcting manuscript, in 
reading proof, and in every form of aid that her technical skill and 
training could afford. 


CoLuuDu UxivcasiTT 
IS Tu* Cits or Nkw Yea*, 
32 June, I93S. 


Louis H. Gbay 
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ARBITRARY SIGNS AND 
DIACRITICAL CILVRACTERS 


The fallowing omissions are here intentionally made; Greek 
letters; characters of the International Phonetic Alphabet (pp. 
58-59); tho:^ whose plionetic vatiie is obvjoug in French^ Spanish^ 
Italian^ German^ Latin^ etc.^ or is sufficiently indicated in the text; 
some, especially In American Indian^ wiiieh occur only once or 
twice, and for whose value special grarumat^ dealing with tlie 
languages in question i$hould he consulted; and certain, signs w'hosc 
pronunciation is quite dubious (e.g., a, g, f, i). 

: ^ in relation to 
< = conies from ; is derived from 
> “ becomes ; develops into 
/ ^ varies between 

^ = is similar to, but not identical is contaminated with 

• =: hypothetical reconstnictioii (ace pp. 3, note; 44tl) 
Accented vow^cls (d^ etc.) in Anglo-Saxon, Old Icelandic, and 

Irish denote long vowels (d = [aiL etc,); so also &, etc,, in Old 
High German, Old Frisian, and Old Saxon 
^ under a voivcl etc.) in Balto-Slavic denotes nasalisation 
— lulpCtc.) 

A tilde over a vowel denotes nasalisation in Portuguese; over a 
vowels nasal, or liquid in Lithuanian, low'-rising intonation (e.g., 
^ = Liii) 

Small superior letters (c.g,, centu^, katbu^J indicate that the 
souneb which they repment were pronounced extremely short, and 
under certain conditions were either dropped or survived only as 
nasalmtions; in Avestan, a amall superior vowel (e.g.. 
ha*rv€i~) denotes an infectidu-vowel (eLp.31S) 

' in Semitic =i P) 

* in Semitic = l^J 

d^etc.j in Lithuanian = l'a| 

a In Tokliarian = [a] 

d, 0 in Avestan and Swedisli = [i] , [□:] 

01 in Gothic — [e] 
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in Sariskrit = fa| 
flti in Gothic = [u] 

c m Armenian and Balto^lavit? = [L^|; tn Sanskrit — [t/I 
fin Iraniiin, Armenian, and Balto-Skvic = (tj] 
c in Armenian = [teh] 

§ in Armenian = [t]li J 

eh in Anglo-Saxon, Lowland ScotSp Iriahj Wobhp and Slai^ic = 

hi 

c'h in Breton = [x] or f^] 

d, t, n in Sanskrit and Semitic = 141 tli]* [al 

S in ^mitic = [d| 

c in Lithuanian = [t:] 

c in Slavic = |cj 

ctin Gothic = |i;] 

y in Semitic = (V L 5 Proto-Tewtonic 

gk,gg in Gothic — lok], fog] 
h in Sanskrit = fBj 
k in Sanskrit = [hj; in Semitic = fh j 
i in Semitic f^l 
k in Semitic is silent 
i in Oscan = \i ] 
i in Proto-Indo-Eiiro|iean “ ti| 

* in Slavic = extremely short (i| 

j in Albanianp Gotliio. Balto-Slavic. etc. = Ij] ; in Armenian = 

fda]; in Sanskrit and Arabic — fd^l 
j in Avestan and Armenian — ld5] 
f in Proto-Indo-European — [! | 

1 in Sanskrit = m 

7n in Proto-lndo-Europcnn — [m] 

n in Tamil = English scmi-retrolicx [n] 

^ in Proto-Indo-European — t^l 
o in Lithuanian — | oe j 
o in Danish = [ffi] 
fin Proto-Indo-European — Irl 
fin Sanskrit = [f]; in Hindi = jf j 
r in Armenian — [a] 

J in Semitic, Iranian, and Balto-nSlavic = ll j 
s in Semitic, Sanskrit^ and Tokbariaa — [f ] 
k in Saiiiikrit and Tokharian ” [§] 
tfcfi in Dutch — [skj 
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sz in Hnngnrjan == fa] 

Xin Avestan = [ij (?) 

]> inTf^ulonk = jOj 
in ProLti-lndo-Eiiropcan — [v] 
u in Slavic = extremely short (u] 
u in Oacau = [o] 

X in Iranian and Slavic = [x) or [() 

X in Semitic = [xj 

y in Welsh = [y], [»]; in Lithuanian = [i;]; in Old Chinch 
Slavic = [4] 

y in Anglo-Saxon s= [y;] 

^ in Welsh = [y:] 

£ in Hittite and Old French = [is) 
i in Avestan and Slavic = [y ] 


FOUNDATIONS OF LANGUAGE 

CHAPTER I 

General Survey of Language and of Linguistics 


Subiwt (Uitl mctL<Kl of ih* sciiaieo of InnRunRc — the name ?f ite 
seicDce — its pljn'C anionB olhrr acicwcfl - 
bad phyaifs—lihonfltion iwd 

uflpecte-ito wlfttioa to litewturt, to tialional «nieei«isw». and 
to the btirtory of civiliwlion. 


Ll^^GumTlCS, or the science of laoguaEc, deaU with the history 
and ecientiSe investiBation of language whether one studica a 
plicnomenon common io all mankind, or examines the rcsem- 
blancea and differencett between laDguages belonging to a given 
linguistic family (cf. pp. 301-303). or to aub-groui«i of such a 
family, or inveatigates an individual language or one or more of 

its dialects. ^ . _ .* 

We may, for example, seek to know how langua^* lias alTccted 

man's mentality, and how his mentality 1 im ufT^'d his 

or how the meaning of words has changed as his cmhsation has 

changed; or how Innguage has influenc^ h« 

longing to a given social group; or wherein the Indo-Europcaa 

and Semitic languages resemble or differ 

are the relations of the Indo-European or of the Semitic lan^ag^ 
among themselves; or what are the history and characlenstics of 
English, or of any of its dialccla (e,g., Kentish, whe her m Uelf 
or in comparison with SulTolk nr some other English 

So far as the data accessible permit, lingmstvc method must 
essentially historical in its assemblage of materml. which it murt 
gather with the utmost fullness jmssible. and without prr™nceivtd 
theories. Only after such unprejudu^ed colleetmn of data may tt 
safely seek to eompam and to contrast the phenomena " ha^ 
boon found; and only then may it emleavnur to draw 
or to make gencralisatiooB. Each rcscmblaoce and each contrast 
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2 FOUNDATIONS OF UNGUAGE 

must earofulljr' be considered from at least two points of view^: 
( 1 ; as an indivicluat pliGnooienoo: and ( 2 ) as a part of a complex 
whether of tlie language immediately coticemed, or of a group of 
kindretl languages, or of language as a whole. In very many 
instances, partieularly in case of languages whose history is kotiii'jj 
only in scanty measure (e.g,, the great majority of the American 
Indian languages), this can he only a counsel of perfection, since 
the data are Un> meagre to alTord a basis for more than the mn.st 
tentative of iiiten>relations; but it should invariably be followed 
a<3 fnr £is circunuatancos 

It must ahva 3 's be home in mind that «iual attention must be 
given to resemblances nod to dilferenccs in linguistic jihenomena; 
dissmiilaritiea arc as truly characteristic as arc sin li lari ties, auil a 
single apparently abcrratit form (eg.. wr«i as the past tense 
assjgncti to go, or the series am : tuns : hern, or wyis ; wert) may 
bo of more real value than a hundred seemingly regular types 
(e g., comr : come; love : toped). Again, outward similarity nr 
even identity of form docs not necessarily imi>ly essential ami 
hislorieal uni 13 '^; widely differing origins not infrequently lead, 
through varying evolutions, to fijsulls which are sufjcrficially 
identical, as in the three English wunis sound, which in the inclin¬ 
ing of a passage of water connecting seas, lakes, etc .h TOgnatc 
with Old IcelaudLc sund ' strait in the connotnibn of ‘ hcnltliy ’ 
with r.enuaii fle-simd' heallhy and in the signification of' noise ’ 
is derivwl from French son, Latin sonus ' noiseIt becomes 
tiecc^ary to he thoroughly versed in the history of each language 
studied, and to know w-iiat rules have governed its sounds, fonns, 
and 4irrnngejiicnts of words before one can render a scientific 
judgement upon any of the phenomena which it presents. Only 
when such knowlwJge has been gained for n number of languages 
Js It ^siblc to formulate principles valid for their compnrison or 
for tiicjr dilfercntiation. It is worse than useless to fonn any 
opinions of general application to language from, say, the phe¬ 
nomena of Modem English or Modem French alone. 

When these general principles have been thoroughly understood 
the^ecifm function of linguistics is, for the most part .‘investigation' 
of tlie phenaiiiena of languages belonging to cognate groups (such 
relationship being establieheil by methods to he set forth later- 
cf. pp 3f|l-303> to detorininc their historical development and 
mutual relations, and to discover, if possible, wJiy these phenomena 
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assume the forma in which they actually appear, whether at one 
particular stage or in a series of atngef). The special method is COm- 
Eiarh^R and contract of bticIi cognate languages^ and^ it need he, 
coippariaon or contrast with non-cognate groups, so as to ascert^iin 
their charactcriatica and tlicir resemblances or difTcrenccs accord¬ 
ing to certain laws which may be deduced empirically, and tJsen 
formulated to interpret the linguistic phenomena under considera¬ 
tion. fur ioKtance, one haa such a series as Engli&h fh^} bears, 
Old Icelandic herr, Gothic hoifi> pberiB],* Old Higli German 
bint. Old Irish berid, Modem Irish bheir (ver], Latin fert, Greek 
I'phere:]^ Armenian berif Old Chureh Slavic hcrcliU Sanskrit 
bkdrati^ one may, by comparing and contrasting these forms in 
accordance with pbonctic correspondeucea ipp, 74-^V, deter¬ 
mine why they arc here atikep and there unlike^ and may perceive 
how they can all be derived from an hypothetical pre-form 
^'bk^rciioT (more probably) ^'bhsTttt 
The science thus outlined is conventionally termed ^ for the most 
part, ^ comparative philology * in English-speaking countriest hut 
tills designation ie open to grave objections, in the first placcp it 
lays undue emphask on comparison of linguistic phenomena^ 
whereas diiTerentiation b equally important. By comparison ^ the 
zookigjst determines that the lion and the tiger belong to the cat- 
lamity: by differentiation, through knnwlc^ige of the historical 
processes of evolution and tlirough actual obs^erv^ation, he deter¬ 
mines what peculiar characteristics demarcate the one species 
from the other. A more serious objection to the term lies in the 
fact that' pliilology \ strictly i^peakingH denotes not only the study 
of language^ but also of literature and of all the civilisational 
phenomena of a people or of a group of pGoplc?s as given in written 
' records. Tliig meaning is presented in the English term * classical 
philnlogy * as w^ell as in French phihhgi^, German etc. 

The terms * lingubtic^' (French imguistiqu&} or * science of 
language" (German Spfuchwis^enxchuftjf an the other handn are 

1 Chiif&cteni is brAcbets refer, jn Imsuistic works, to the Fippa omp!oyi>d 
iJt phonetic alpbabctfl, ia litu l olLLmc, to the Intcmathml Phom'lw Aiphn- 
bt'lf Fjg. 0^ found an pp, 5S-4fl. By Tnrfl 4 iff of thl'i sUplmlK-t, #ho«/d be 
fhoTOvjlbfv hv rvery student of lin^iitlKt, Ihe AClLinl promiinTintion, 

^ at JcA.^ a vory eloiio approxiniadoQ to it, m&y be aequirvdH addiLioiiiJ 
y diaractcna boiag devisE'd if noceasriry. An BstmHfc * indwate?i tbit Ihe form 
^ before which it L-t placed \s |i>'potholicdly r^coustmeted and has not ihiat far 
been fQ]|E|E3 In any wriuea or spoken nvord. 
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free from danger of niisinlerproUlipii. Of tliesep * liDgiii^Ues' 
Eoemg pjeferiibic as being briefer and equal Ijf dcflcriptive. 

The precise position of Irnguii^ticB among the sciences is a matter 
of dispute, dwe^ in great part, tu its soinewliat composite nature. 
It must be said at once that it is not an exact aetence in the sense 
that Tnathcmatics and cticinistry are exact: the human factor in it 
ia too strong to permit it to be merely mechanical in operation. 
Neither is it a purely empirical science, like Tnodem psychology 
or philosopfiy, or like anthro|iolcg>' or the social aciencea^ siiice 
strict Iaw 3 may be deduced for all the uiore itn|Kjriant phenomena 
which bnKuage prcscnla, so that it is possible to predict in great 
mcaaiire what wdlt be tbe given form of a given word in a givea 
language. It b, in fact, a combination of two main factors hard to 
reconcile and often in conflict: physical, or mcchaoicat; and men¬ 
tal, or psjTliobgical. It seems, on the w^hole, to take a jdace among 
the historical ecienceSj eapeeially as iti§ method of procedure is 
essentially the saroc as in investigation of any problem of history, 
both in its collection and coiiiparison of material and in its prog¬ 
nostication of the future, so far one may Jcgitiiiiatcly forecast 
tlie probable fiiLure from the kDovrii facts of the past. 

Linguisties does not^ bowc^xr, stand in isolation from other 
Bcieacea^ but, m one of the most important developments of the 
human race, h is Lntirnatcly connected witli many of them, casting 
new light upon them, and receiving indispensable illnminatbn 
from them. Language is much mote than a mere vehicle for com- 
inunicatiDn of thought. Before a single sound can be uttered or 
heard, both physiology and physics are involve<l. The interaction 
of the highly complicated inccliunism of the organs of eiicceh (from 
the glottis to the oral and nasal cavities) and of hearing (the ear) 
demand a general acquamtanee with the anatomy of these areas, 
although the linguist vs not obliged to possess the cifact knowledge 
of these areas which the etirgieal ^cialist in the throaty mouth, 
and ear muni have; and physiological process<^ which, because of 
their constaoi ta^c and rejietition, become so familiar as to 
pass unnoLicecI are found to be almost incredibly complex when 
8tudic?d by the X-ray or the laryngo-periacope. Physics is in¬ 
volved by the fact that Uic sounds of a living bcing^s voice^ like 
all other sounds, produce vibrations which impinge on the ears 
of the auditor. 

From tbe physical point of view', eommunication of thought by 
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means of speech consists of fthe utteraiice of sounds by 

the speaker) and audition (the hearing of sounds by the listener). 
The part played by phonation is too ob\ioiis to ni^eri diseuasion; 
the role of audition is Eometlmea overlooked. Yet so important is 
audition thalir one will scarcely be far wrong in maintaining that, 
in tlie great majority of casea^ slowneas or rapidily of linguistic 
change throughout the hbtor^^ of language, botii as a whole and in 
the various apecific forms of speech, has been largely conditioned 
by accuracy or inaccuracy of audition icL pp, 83-S7)* The 
current view, w'hieh tendfii to regard language merely as a means of 
phonation, seems dangerously incomplete. Fhonation is only half 
of language; a speaker requires a hearer; audition is at Icaat as 
necessary as speech; the relation of the two is reciprocal find com¬ 
plementary; and linguistic phenomena earuiot properly l>c tmder- 
stood w“ithout equal attention to both factors. As things have been 
from time inimeiuorial, one hears a sound before one attempts to 
sjicak it; and then one endeavours to reproduce it as accurately as 
one can. In the case of persons whose phonational and auditoty 
apparatus arc nomml, this ability of reproduction is not condi’^ 
tbned by the mechanical structure of the organs eoiicemed, for 
these arc not ^^cutially different in any race or in any part of 
the w'orld. 

It is n linguistic conunonplacc that any sound w hatever which 
any normal human being is able to hear or tn utter can, so far as 
the vocal apparatus is concerned, be rcpro<iuced with mechanical 
exaetiiejis by any other normal human being w’homsoever; it ia 
simply a matter of correct adjustment of the vocal apparatus. If 
one who says he cannot pronounce a given sound is intelligently 
taught by one who knows the correct position of the phonational 
organa for the utterance of that sound, and if he has the requisite 
pa lienee and ability to adjust the organs concerned, he will ho per¬ 
fectly able to repr^uce the sound in questjon. On thu other hand, 
it very frequently happens that a sound accurately heard and 
accurately reproduced in childhood or during a Buffieiently long 
aojoum in the area of vernacular utterance ia so utterly for¬ 
gotten when the speaker changes his residence to n region where 
the sound in question is neverp or at best very seldcmi heard that 
he honestly believes that he cannot reproduce it. As a matter of 
factj physically he can do so, and retum to the old area will very 
probably restore the supposedly lost ability, perhaps without hia 
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even notictnf^ it The real cause of his faDcied incapability is merely 
that he has forgotten, through bng disusep hoiv to adiust hi& vocal 
apparatus to rcproduct! tbc sound; and, probably, the situation is 
complicated^ througli the same desuetude, by tbe fact that \m 
audition no longer catebea the sound exactly. 

Oue must remember that^ however excel lent the mechanism of 
the human earj it is far from being so accurate a recorder of sound 
os some machiues invented by man. Most valuable assistance in 
gaining a deeper knowledgo of the mechani^iii of sotintj and audi¬ 
tion is given by apparatus esjweially designed to recordj reproduce^ 
and transmit spoceh; and here the linguist must acknowledge hh 
indebtednesa especially to three inventions for artificia] convey¬ 
ance of the human voicOn llio telephonCp the phonograplu and the 
raclioj for whose further improvement intensive researches both 
praeticol and purely scientific are constantly being made. It h by 
Ein means impossible that these investigations may revolutionise 
many of tJic older theories of phonetics, and may place this study 
on a new and liurer basis. 

The importance of audition as a linguistic factor receives vivid 
Lllustration in cases of deafness. Even if only partial this often 
involves iniftjjrcinunciations; while total deafne^, capccially jf con¬ 
genital or contracted in cliildh[>odj, generally involves total loss of 
intelligible speech^ not because the * deaf-and-dumb * patient can¬ 
not speak (for he practically always can, aa certain famous ea$ee 
prove), hut simply because he cannot Jiear sounds, and so docs not 
know' how to utter them. 

The production of speech is the function of the vocal appa¬ 
ratus—the larynx^ throat, oral and nasal cavities, tongue, teeth, 
and lipa. The mechanbm and inter-working of this apparatus are 
highly complex; and very slight changes of fio^sition oft45n give rise 
to differentiations of the sounds produced, as in [si in contrast to 
[01 le.g.j English : thin). Spoken sound thus produced may be 
defined as a current of air given resouanee and modification during 
its passage from the lunj^ to iiie almD.^here beyond the lipa or 
nostrils I the reverse is relatively rare; cf. pp, 45, 57, 406^07) . 
During thU progresa^ the sound, like any other, causes vi brat ions 
in the air w^hicli impinge on the auditory apparatus of the hearer. 
Only in case of abnormality of the vocal c^r of the auditory appa¬ 
ratus is there inherent abnormality in the process of speaking or 
hearing, i.e,, of reproducing or receiving more or less arUGcially 
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sounds normally uttered or heard with almost mcchanicnl accu¬ 
racy, Such abnortnalitiM arc of great interest to the linguist in that 
through their negative characlcrbtics^ and through the adjust¬ 
ments and devices to ti'hich tlie ahnormal subject must resort to 
reach his closest possible aii|jroxiiiiation to the nonnah they afford 
a valuable check upon observations of the normal prcicesses in 
speech and hearing. It thus becomes necessary for the linguist to 
know by what processes the various sounds are produced; next, he 
should learn how to co-ordinate his own vocal apparatus flo as to 
pixxliice the sounds in iiuestion; and then he will be in |>osition not 
only better to understaniJ the data of his own science^ but also to 
coiTCOt speech-defects, and even trilling errors of pronunciation»in 
others due to faulty placement of tlie vocal organs. 

Behind the vocal and auditory apparatus, conditioned by phys¬ 
ics and physiology I lie mental and ps^^cholugical processca. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, the functioo of language is the conveyance of 
thought. In its noo-phyaiological aspect, jt is the reiiult of un¬ 
numbered centuries of effort to express facta and ideas. Various 
meanSp not always eompatihlOp have been adopted to fulhl the 
purpose desired by all speech. Conee^^uently, languages are ex^ 
pressions of underlying psycho togiea which characterise them^ 
delimit them^ and often actually hamper them; while they, in turn, 
characterise, dehmit, and perhaps ham|>er the psychologies of tiicir 
speakers. Thought, which is psychological in cseetice^ and language 
(the oral expression of thought) , which is physiological in opera¬ 
tion, arc by no means co-extenslve, still less co-jncidcnt. From Lhia 
point of view, one may define language as the endeavour to express 
the mental by the physical or+ what is really an efiuai paradox, to 
eonnote the intangible by the tangible. 

Language is Lnhereuily conser^'ative in its structure. Formed in 
earlier periods, Tvhen conditions ol life and thought were far less 
complex, this structure strongly tends to remain stable^ and 
change takes place only after overcoming stout resistance. Even 
then, except in vocabulary (cf. pp. 126^136), there is little modi¬ 
fication lit more tlian details, with the result that no language is a 
perfect instrument which can render each and every concept of the 
speaker. Thoughts too deep for words ^ ^ words fail to express ^ 
and the like are no idle phrases in their essence, but mdieate a state 
of affairs which one may lameut, but cati remedy only more or leas 
inadequately (ef. p. 15). But on tfie other hand, the necessity 
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of expressing ideasp especially those which, pmnously unknown, 
arise in coar^?e of time, iias led to tlio invention of new foniis whichr 
often in widely differini; ways, seek, frequently with great ingenu¬ 
ity, to connote the new conceJlts^ in tlie case of the future tense 
cf, pp. 20-21), From thb point of view; language is a check on 
thought whieh regulates, cTcn if it often hampers, the expression 
of ideas by compelling them to assume some degree of formulat ion^ 
and thus of ebrity. 

Jmi ^ certain principles are common to language as a whole, 
w^bJIe individuaL language-groups and individua! languages have 
their owTi linguistic characteristics, so the iiuinan race as a w^hole 
seems to possess certain psychological principles in common, even 
thoogli each race t using this term in its common, non-scientifle 
sense) apparently hits certain individual paysrhobgieal thoraeler- 
istks. If this be true, to know' a language intimately is to know at 
least something of the mentality of those w ho speak it, always re¬ 
membering that tJiought and word constantly affect each otlser, 
whether by broadening and extending or by narrowing and con¬ 
stricting- Language and psychology are inherently connected, and 
some knowledge of psychology must be presupposed in any real 
study of the principles of language, Indircd, \wo of the great divi¬ 
sions of language — syntax (the relation of worfls to each other) 
and ^niantici» ithc development of the meaning of w^ords)—are 
psychologtca! in nature i pp. 105-106, 144-145, 224, 249 L 

The psychology of language presenlfl two aspects; that of the 
speaker and that of his audience; and these psychologies must be so 
nearly alike that the Bpeoker^s thought, when expressed in Avords, 
shall he intelligible to hie hearer or hearers in the sense Avhich he 
seeks to convey, or misunderstanding and confusion will result. 
If, from the psj'chological sidcj the speaker Iff presenting ideas of 
wdiicli the hearer has insulficient elementary knowledge, or if these 
ideas are aueh that his hearer's mentality is so rei>elled by them 
that he refuses even to discuss them or to consider tliem^ there iff 
no real understanding between speaker and hearer, even thou^i 
the former may utter his words perfeetty, and the latter may hoar 
them perfectly. Turning to the physiobgical aide, we “find an 
analogous situation. If the hearer*s audition fails to convey to his 
brain the meaning intended by the speaker's words, or if the 
speaker's v<]cal organs fail to produce SQuods intelligible to the 
auditor, coiumunieatioo of thouglit is impaired or even rendered 
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ITU possible. x\gain^ the speaker may enunciate perfectly p the audi¬ 
tor may earnestly desire to comprehend, and tiie voeal apparatus of 
the onep like the auditory apparatus of the others rii»y be physi¬ 
ologically flawless; but if the [jart of the hearerbrain concenicd 
with audition is impaired^ his understanding of the words spoken 
will be imperfect in proportion to his mental defect. In the speaker, 
lack of co-ordination between his brain and his vocal apparatus 
iiiay make his w^ords meaningless, or even contrary to what he 
intends and endeavours to say. Severe cases of mental disturbance 
in the functions of speech and hearing call for the attention of the 
alienist, whether in themselves or as symptoms and cDRcomitanis 
of other forms of mental diseaae. 

Language is much more than merely physienh physiologieaI, 
men tab and peycliologicaL It is^ for example, a vehicle of lilcra- 
ture; and in this aspect of it, it would appear that one can neither 
have a truly profound appreciatiuii of literature without deep 
knowledge of the posaibilitiea^ niceties, and inlierent qualities of 
the language in wdiicli the literature in question may be written^ 
nor can one create literature of the higliest type without such 
knowledge. It is equally impossible truly to translate from any one 
language into any other language wdtliout such knowledge of both 
the languages coELccrDcd; othenvise, either the content or the style 
of tlic original will not be faithfully reprci^euted in the translation; 
and in the majority of such renderings^ both content and style 
suffer alike. 

It is impossible^ furthermore, to Lave a complete understanding 
of any individual language without knowledge of it$ Idstory. Only 
in this way can one perceive the reasons for its grammatical struc- 
turcp for the shadings of meanings of its words, for its modes of 
expression (and particularly its idioms), for its posisession of cer¬ 
tain elements and its lack of othera, or for its virtues and its faults 
as compared with other languages. Such knowledge, to be at all 
adequate, involvia scientific acquaintance (and, if possible, prac¬ 
tical acnuainiance) with other modes of speech. The wider such 
knowledge, tfie better, since not merely languages immediately 
cognate, but even those totally unrelated, help in the uTiderstand- 
ing of any indLvidual language through their similarities and (very 
often even inoro) through their dir^imilaritics. 

Language may also he an irii|>orlant |*olitica1 factor^ particu¬ 
larly in the creation and maintenanee of national consciousnessl 
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and while it has no inhetent connexion with race (even using this 
leriu in its general and quite non-scientific sense; cf. pp, 115-1 17J, 
ao interwoven in popular conscicusncss have race and language 
become that even tlje best ethnographic and linguistjc maps are 
practically, if not absolutely, identical. 

Perhaps tlie most valuable aervitse rendered by the study of 
language, at least from the point of view of general culture, is the 
light which such study casts on the history of a people and on 
their spiritual, mentai, and material civiltsatioii. Through scien¬ 
tific investigation of the etymology of tenns for various religious, 
ethical, and intellectual ideas, or for many words denoting eon- 
crete objects or the non-human beings which surround man, it is 
Very frequent IV possible to dctcmiine the views associatfid w'itli 
these ideas, objects, and beings in the times before hiittory began 
to he recorded. Study of the changes of meaning found in many 
such terms, whether by generalisation or by rcBtrictioti, and some- 
tiincs by radical change of content, is an indispensable tool in trac¬ 
ing the evolution of human thought and of human clvilUation. Kot 
infrequently, linguistic investigation is the sole means of detor- 
uiining the earlier hialory of a people, who, otherwise vanished 
from an area, are known once to have inhabited it, or at least to 
have Lmpresaed themselves upon it. because of words in their 
language which still survive tiicrc, even if only in placc-nanica. 

We must, wherever {lossiblc, examine the entire vocabulary of a 
language from this same point of view. What of its words are an 
inheritance from the forefathers7 Whnt words has it borrowed? 
From whom did it borrow them ? Why did it borrow tiiem, and into 
\vliat categories do such borrowings fall? The answers to such 
questions often enable us to rcccinstruct history when all olhcr 
sources are lacking. It is scarwly an exaggeration to say that tlio 
study of language, from Uiis point of view, is to a knowledge of t he 
spiritual and mental development of man what archaeology is to 
that of his material evolution or embryology to that of ills physical 
evolution. Just as the pnlaeautologi,<5t reconstructs the extinct 
beasts and birds, fishes and rcptilc-s, which roamed the earth in 
pre-historic periods, often having hut a few fragments of bones or 
scanty fossils to guide him, and just as the gcologi-st can detenu ire 
the earlier configuration of the world from evidence which to the 
untrained mind is meaningless, ho the linguist can trace — and he 
alone in abacnee of material and tangible data ^ the history of 
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man's long and toilsome development in thought. He is the mental 
archaeologist who supplements the work of the archaeologist who 
deals with actual objects once used by man; and often, through 
hia knowledge of tlic meanings of words, he can make valuable 
contributions toward the restoration and reconstruction of periods 
anterior to those from which material remains survive. 


CHAPTER II 


What is Language t 

of tai3|cuaf;e ^ its gpncraL spchciSir, tmd vp^cwl cun^ota- 

tiDna—uf konjuagn — JjTnj|fat^47p blAjcI 

vcrhdl <md aeouatic imaiDCSf, imd bijeh —soliloquy and 

byp^rcudopli&JUA -—formal and fim£lidniki aspects of langiuig^ — 
^ early ^ and Mute’ in lici^iivtic usn^—complejuty and idtnplicity 
of forma and fuLnction 3 p lhair po«qb]e evolution — ayn-chmuic, dim- 
cHronic, and paaehnmic p^dminsr—Htsndard and dia^ 

IcctA—bc^ottic lines — riser ML end rt>-i!f^tjon nf dialects — 
paLoia, parhr, i»)uijeikl nn;ot. alanK — lUid dead 

lumipnu^ra—rise nnd fall of Imn^^iua^ illiMmted by Lalm and 
Hofruince — international longuagea, real and urtilieid — miied and 
ereoliaed kngua^—ioaolubk problem of origin of language— 
moQogencabi or pnlygcnraia — quefiliona of lingtiiatlc prufre^ isr do- 
gonentioo, of mpen'ority or uferinrity — theories of spretul emd 
retationabip of longusKem — number of words in n langojige an idle 
question — rhyttmi and alyJc not part of liiiguistics. 


In approaching the study of any subject whatsoever^ it is necea- 
eary to define, with the utroosjt precision possible, the terms em¬ 
ployed] to delimit the divisions and subdmsions of the subject; 
and to determine not only what tlie subject tneludes, but also what 
must be excluded from consideration. Unless this be done, vague¬ 
ness and confusion art bound to result; terms will be used m vary¬ 
ing senses, difi'erent a&pecU will be intermingled, and extraneous 
matter will be introduced. Thic necessity fn?quently involvcsp in 
Uoeuiatics as in many other fields of investigation, an analysis of 
eompenents wdiioh is admittedly ortificiaL Here the linguist is in 
the position of the chemist. If the nature of the compound, whether 
linguistic or chemtcal, is to be known, it must be separated Into its 
elements; only then does it become intelligible and more than a 
mere phenomenon. Tlie phenomenon may be very interesting in 
itself, and it may possess hi^ practical vaiue; but iU full interest 
and importauee can be discerned only after exact analysis and 
re-combination. 
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One mflyp then^ attempt to define language a? follows, (1) In ila 
bmadeat and most general sense, language may be ea id to be any 
means of expfesaing emotional or mental concepts by any living 
being or bemga whatsoever, and of commumeating them to^ or 
receiving them from, dthor living beings. (2) In iU specific and 
usual sense» language is such expression and comniunication to of 
from human beings by means of siJocch and hearing, the sounds 
uttered of heard being so Kimbined in systems evolved^ conven- 
Uonalisedt and recognised by common usage at any given period 
in the hbtory of the iimnan race witlim a given community or 
within given communities tiiat they are mutually intelligible to all 
approximately normal members thereof. (31 In special and derived 
senses, the tenti may be applied to oilier means of expression and 
conimunicfttion between human beings* as by geatureSh signalSi 
Carved or written symbols, and the like, or even to sentimeula 
supposed to be conveyed to or between huu^an beings by means 
of inanimate objects. 

The first part of tiiis triple definition gives due recognition both 
to the gestural and to the vocal expression of emotioius, and to mure 
OF lesa reasoned protesaes whereby the non-humau being com¬ 
municates with ids fellows or with human beingu. Even supcrfieml 
obam-ation of Bnimnls, birds, nod some insecta shows that cer^in 
gestures and vocal sotmds are associated with specific emotions 
and desires. Animals in particular become able to associate 
gestures and sounds made by their masters with sjmrde com- 
inandSf invitations* or prohibitiona; and close obaer^'ers, in turn* 
Boon Jeatn to comprehend most of the limited language of animals 

and birds. , p . 

Unless the term is expressly qualified others iae, * languagp ta 
used in linguiaLic as in parlance only in the specific and 

usual flense of the second part of our definition, i.c,, as dd ' espres- 
Bion and communication to or from human beine3 by means of 
speech and hearing The eardinal ckment of this sentence is that 
the sounds of language are ^ combined in systems evolved, con- 
vcntioualiaed, and recognised by common usageThese words 
imply, in the first place, that laneuagc is, at any given period, the 
result of previous processes of evolution and is, at the same time, 
destined to undergo further change. No language remains perfecUy 
static in its spoken form, and even its written form almost always 
changes, though usually far more slowly thnu iU spoken type. 
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Onty Virh^^n a has become dead, Le,, hag ceased to be 

vemacttlari does its form become unchanging. This la the caseg for 
example^ with Classical Latin, Classical Arabic^ and Classical 
Chincsfc, The rate of change varies ividely jo different languages; 
thUBt Lithuanian hfl« remained estrcmely conservative, while 
English has changed radically, although even Lithuanian shows 
marked deviations from what scientific reconstruction shows it 
must once huve been. In the relative rate of auch change, non- 
linguistic factors (notably those of a hifitorico-rKilitical nature^ 
have very frequentiy played a dominant role. Classical Arabic, 
for mstance, spoken in an area isolatof! from great trade-routes, 
remained rernarkabJy true to what must have been the common 
Proto-Semitic type. Hebrew, in a region traversed by many peo¬ 
ples, and Akkadian, the language of Semilcs who iiad travelled far 
from the homeland, and w^ho came in contact wdth speakers of 
other and unrelated tongues, underw^ent radical chatigca at a very 
early date. Certain isolated modetn Himabyan dialectic of the 
Sino-Tibetan family arc much mote archaic tlmo the Tibetan of 
the seventh century A-O.; and this^ in tum^ is less dianged than the 
Chinese of the aixib contury b,c. The rea^ion here is that Tibetan 
was exposed to contacts wdth otJjcr languages of Central Asia far 
more than was the ease ivith the Lnliabilanta of the lonely valkyH 
of the Himalayas, w'hile China was, from very early times, in even 
greater contact than Tibet w'itti peoples of other speech. 

In the second placcp language is a system of rvcogni&od eon- 
ventiona. This had already been maintained by Aristotle (364-322 
B.cd and by the Epicureans, whereas the Stoics held titat words and 
their meanings existed through some inherent necessity, conflicting 
tlioories w'hicli had been raised by Plato in his Kratyha^ and which 
were dcbnteii for centuries (cf* pp 27S, 423, 427-42S). With the 
development of Hngul'^tica^ the view that w'ords and their meanings 
are purely conventional has become uni versa I ly acknowlcd|?>d. 
ThEre is no intrinsic reason w'hy the English word tree, for in¬ 
stance, should denote the object w^hich it docs, except that among 
English-speaking peoples it is recognised as having the meaning 
which it bears. Among those speaking other languages, Bantn 
(GermanL arbor (Latin), (Greek), cr&nn (Irish)^ 'derevo 
(RiLSHian)^ medk (Lllhuanian), kuoks ^Lettish}, raf flsaa] 
{Armcnjati), fiarakkt (Persian), vfkm- [Sanskrit);, 'is 

(Hebrew*!p "ildnd (Syriac), mrjatu* [JardaatQj (Arabic), ogAa/ 
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(Turkish), cfc., Imve tli<? same connatation as English 

tree. 

From this it follows tJjJit langungc ii* rs&entifilJy ^jTi^boJic; Ke.j 
it is a phydciil and Mtewial manifogtatiem uf a non-physical 
(einotional^int^lIcctuRl^gpiritwalJ and intern r] state, an endoavonr 

represent materially what is essentially immaterial Since this 
endeavonr can scarcely ever be fully rcaliaed except in the most 
trivial and banal aspects of life, a considerable amount of con¬ 
fusion results in the relations between extemaJ manifestation and 
incernaJ state: the content and meaning of tlie symbol may 
undergo prnfound clianges ivJdJe the symboJ remains the same, 
or the symbol may he modi^ed or eotirely replaced while its 
content and meaning continue to be unaltered \cf. pp. 19-21), Tt Lg 
for this reaaon that one freciuently is at a loss to find just the right 
word to express one's precise thought, and why it is often imrios'- 
slble to discover the term which exactly conveys the idea to be 
transmitted with the delicate shading which the speaker desires to 
give fcf. p. 7).^ Words fail me ‘ I don'£ know*how' to say it \ and 
the like, are no idle phrai^esj but are themselves symbol (e^'cn if 
often unconscious aynibols) of tJ]c inherent difficulty^ if not of the 
actual impossibility, of expressing tlje immaterial by the material. 
From this point of view, laiiguagie becomes part of the philos^ijthi- 
eal problem of symbolism; but the mference is plain that tlie 
immaterial is as real as the materia], Normally the symbolism 
of language is unconscious^ so tliat neither the speaker nor tlic 
hearer is aware of it; hut under special etressj as w^hen an attempt 
is made to sujipregg one Language In favour of another, or to re- 
vlve one language Ln oppositifin to andthcr, language becomes 
a vital and conscious symbol of, e.g^ nationalistic cansciousness 
(cf, pp. 117-119), 

The word * language ’ ia ambiguous in that it includes at least 
three distinct aapeets which mutit be carefully distinguished, 
and which arc best differontiated by the Frenofi terms languge, 
(angiiej and paroU {* language ^ ' tongue \ and ^ speech * Lau- 
gtiuge * {langage}^ in tliis $pecifEc and restricted sense, is tlie entire 
complex of phenomena associated with human vocal and auditory 
communication of ciuotions and ideas; it comprises each and every 
one of tlsese phenomena from the first babblings of the infant and 
the most nidimentajry' forma of liuman speech to tlic most highly 
developed ty[ies of man'll utterance ; it includes all the cotinexione 
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with physiology, psychology^ historVi etc.j nlr&ady noted; it apper¬ 
tains fiimultoneousiy to Uie individual and to society. 

Languf tongue'ij as distinguished from langage F Ian- 
gtiagc ’I, is specific form of speech which (tot^ttote from the defi¬ 
nition given above) has be^en so * evolved, conventionalised, and 
recognised by common usage at any given period m the history of 
the human race w^ithiii a given coniniunity or within given comnni- 
tiities that they art? mutdally intelJi^ble to all approximately nor- 
nml members thereof ^ It m in this sense that we epcak o^ the 
English language, the French language, etc* From this point of 
view, language appears primarily, if not exclusively, as a social 
phenomenon. Except in the rarest instances, an individual can 
neither create it nor noticeably modify it; and to leam Its use is a 
long and artiuous task, as is evident from observation of the normal 
infan F^s elTorta to acquire it ; or from the process of re-educatinn in 
curable types of aphasia; or (in perhaps the majority of cases) 
from the difTiculLy experienced in learning a language which is not 
one^B mother-tongue. 

If language be essentially symbolic, it follows that both tang^ge 
and buffiie are representations of ideas by means of phonallon and 
audition- In the speaker's mind a concept niisea w'hlch he wishes to 
convey to his auditor or auditors in such foahion Uiat they will 
understand it in the sense w^hich he desires* TIlia concept ia termed 
the ^gnified; and in the speaker's mind it sets up a verbal mago 
whichp according to the language usixi by the one about to speak, is 
expressed vcHrnlly by a complex of sounds (e.g., (ree, Baum, arbor^ 
etc.). Tlds complex, as giving expression to the concept, or aigni- 
fiod, ifi Its signiiieanl. The utterance of this significant produces a 
w'ord (see p. HfiJ which b the eign of the signified. If this sign 
arouses in the hearer a corresponding acoustic image (the second 
aapcct of tlie significant), and If this acoustic image evokes a con¬ 
cept, or filgnificdj in the auditor, the chain ia complete, and the 
liearer comprehends wLat the speaker says. Tlib process is roughly 
indicated on Fig, L If the sigu calls forth no acoustic image andj, 
eons^uently, no concept on the part of the hearer, as vrhen a 
language b employed or words are used w hich the hearer does not 
understand^ or in cases of paraphasia^ where some other word is 
uttered instead of the one conventionally used for the concept in¬ 
tended, other signs must be ssubstitutcil {c,g., erann, 'dertryo^ etc.) 
unlLl OTIC of them arouses an acoustic image in the hearer's mind* 
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From this point of view, iangnagf; tfl ratty corrc#/«m(fertr» oj 
tigni^ed and sign. 

In this connexion, we may note wJiat iimy Bwm sui>erBeialty to 
be an cxeirption to our flefinilion of longuHEO as conimunieation 
between two or more individuals, natueiy, Boliltiqiiy, or talking to 
one's self. In the sniaii child, and very often in the adult, soliloquy 
appears to be little tnure tlian u nuere outward and vocal expresaioo 
of thougiits without need or desire for response on the part of 
otIiCrSr Hut wc also seoni to liuve, besides an ioheritanceof infantile 
eRO-centrism (ef. p. tMl, a temporary self-division of an indi¬ 
vidual into a dual personality: as one person he s[heaks; as an¬ 
other he Jiearj. Soliloquy ia very frequently an endeavour to 
clarify the individual’s 
thuughtB by translating tliciu 
into audible speech, as is itu- 
plied by colloquially terming 
soliloquy * thinking aloud ’ f 
i.e,, the individual is seeking 
Ihowevcr tinconsciouslyl to 
ensure Iiarmony between con¬ 
cept and verbal image on the 
one hand and acoustic image 
and concept on the other 
through the connecting bond 
of the word or aign. E^ntially the same purpose may be gained 
by orally propounding a train of thought to another individual 
whom the speaker knows to be only slightly interested in the ideas 
expressed, or even quite ignorant of their purport, but who serves, 
witli what patience lie can muster, as a \'isiblc fcrwfiiHJt ad iprrw 
for the words of the speaker, who is in reality (aa he himself 
usually well knowsi hia ov>ti auditor. 

Soliloquy frequently degenerates, through force of habit, into 
utterance of the nicrcat banalities. W'liite one may rationally speak 
aloud to imaginary hearers, aa in rehearsing a formal address, 
soliloquy may also be associated with hallucinations, just as, 
through pathological excitatiun of the auditory centres, one may 
believe that he hears words nddreseed to him by invisible bein^ 
for perhaps by visible beings, if visual hallucination he added in 
his special case). Here we deal witli tlic pathological state known 
as kyperendophasia, in which verbal imagea (usually unconscious 
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or subi?oii 9 ciou 5 > are morbidly linked with acoustic images with 
euch abnormal acuteiiesa that the patient is convinced that he 
actually hears what he, it would seem, has unconsciousiy spoken 
to himselL This condition, which we may term (to coin a word! 
tnonocoit^i's, is the auditory counterpart of the pathological forms 
of the phonational soliloquy. 

The third aspect of language as a w*hole is speech or poroie. This 
is, in cBscnee, the individual aide of language, the sum total of the 
processes whereby one individual expreases, and nnotlier compre¬ 
hends, emotions and concepts formulated according to tho con¬ 
ventions of a particular tongue understoex) hy both. It is, in other 
words, the individualistic asjiccl of iattgage in contrast with the 
eocial aspect of ianpuc. While longue is static in itself, any his¬ 
torical sun'ey shows it to he in a state of change (cf. p. 13L Such 
altcratiau is due to the action of parole;i.e.,the individual modifica 
the group. He modifies it, however, so impcrecptihly, tuiecpt in 
those rare Lnstaiices where tie b a personage of unusually out¬ 
standing importance in his cointuunity, that his fellowB arc un¬ 
aware of any change, and, usiinlly, he himseil is equally unaware 
that he lias made even the slightest innovation. It would scetn that 
if such modification takes place, the community as a whole must 
already have a general, though unconscious, tendency toward 
change in the direction Indicated by the alteration. The broad 
principles governing linguLatic changes appear to bo as vague tiad 
as unpredictable as those w'hlch control many other iilienoiuenn of 
society, such as modes of dress, fashions in etiquette, types of 
thought, and the like. In nil these, as in language, the individual 
and the community constantl 3 ’ act and counteract u(wu each other 
(cf. pp. 82-87}, 

The third part of our dchnitipn of language, dealing with ges¬ 
tures, carved or written symbols, and the like, is obviously con¬ 
cerned almost exoluaively witii langage rather than with idn^uc of 
parole. Gesture-language U a well-nigh universal means of enm- 
munication between those who do not hear or speak each other’s 
languCf especially interesting and 'well-known examples being the 
sign-languages of Trappist monks,of denf-mutes, and of the Plains 
Tribes in North America. Siimlarly, the beginnings of the alpha¬ 
bet in pictographs, as in American Siouan ' w'intcr-cuutita’, or 
in the initial stages of Egyptian hieroglyphics, in the most 
primitive periwb of Chinese and Sumerian seriiite, and perhaps 
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id Alay^ii &nd [littitc hieroglyphs, are essetitially attetopts to con¬ 
vey emotions and ideas from one pcri?on to another without the aid 
of vocal utterancCv Ail writing and reading fall within this cate¬ 
gory: they arc not language in the proi>er sense of the tenn. 

The case seems to be rather gthem^hse in respect of wliat we have 
termed * sentiments supposed to bo conveyed to or between iunnan 
beings by means of inanimate objecta \ Wlien we speak of the 
murmuring brooks, the whispering trees, the voice of Katurcj the 
mc^jsagG of the stars, and the like, wc regard such plirascfl ss 
merely figurative and pocticah So they are, from our modem point 
of view"; but we must remember that poetry is in its very esgenoe 
highly conservative; and investigallon of the more primitive stages 
of hunmn 11 tough t will soon reveal a period when brooks, trees. 
Nature, and stars were bi?Uevcd to speak in languagies of their ow^n, 
though thcscj like the languages of the gods, might not be under¬ 
stood by man. Birds* beasts, and reptiM were also supposed, and 
in some areas are still supiws^etl, to speak in their ow n tongues, of 
which man tn^y gain knowledge by magic or by other supernatural 
rnenns. 

Itesidcs the distinctions drawn (pp. 4-(5) between the linguistic 
aspects: of piiysiotogy and pychdlogy, and between phonal ion and 
auditinn, one must differentmte rigidly between the formal and 
the functional siiies of language* In languagei a single fonn may 
have several functions, n'^nd the same fund ion may be expressed 
by several forms, these plienoincna being almost invariably due* 
wherever Iiistorical data are sufficient to warrant judgement on 
tlic matter* to amalgamatJon of more than one form or of more 
than one function. Here the proce^ must be comparison of aim pier 
and later forma with those that arc earlier and more complex, or of 
later and more complex functions with those that are earlier and 
more simple. 

To cite a eiingle form with several functions, we may con.rider 
the Latin ablative, w^hich has three general cormotations: * from ^ 

' vrith ^ and ' in ' (e.g., magno m€ miilu liberabis Vyou will free me 
from great fear"; certanles cnJribMa, nngmbm^ morsti 

dcF^tque * fighting with fists, heelfl, nails, finally with teeth jfremit 
altum c4>rde datorem' he presses the pain deep in hU heart'}. From 
the purely Latin point of view, these emmotatjons can only be reg¬ 
istered; they arc irreegneilabb and inexplicable so far as Latin 
alone is egneemed. If* however, wc compare Latin declension with 
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Sanskrit^ wc find that tlie Latin ablative k a combination^ through 
pfionetic change^ of what Sanskrit retniiis iti la^paratn fonns ^ an 
ablative^ an inslrucaenlah and a locative (e.g.p Sanskrit ddnad^ 
ddna [%^cdicr], for *doH5d!j *d 9 na, *d6no} as contrasted with 
Latin dono * froai, with, in a gift * [cf. Old Latin f/naivod * from 
Onaoiis \ Romat^ Classical Latin Romae " at Homo I. In Greek 
the situation h even more involvod, for in that language the abla¬ 
tive has vanished (except for a few isolated instances in tlie dia- 
lecUs) nnd Iras conic to cnincide in form with tlic dative. Here, then, 
a subsequent identity of form Iteclmically termed ^ynerMum; see 
jip. 201-202) together with a retention of the meanings of forms 
originally distinct has given tho fonn a scries of incompatible 
connotations. 

For an example of the same function exprcssC'd by several forms, 
wc may consider the so-called future tense, l"hc earliest stages of 
InJo-EurnpeEUi had no future fscc p. 2l2h but as need arose to 
express future time and, conficquenUyi to denote such a tense, a 
number of devncca were adopted in various areas. Divergent as such 
devices were, they have now lost all trace of their primary mean¬ 
ings and are regarded as mere indications of futurity. Thus wc 
have, in English, / sftofi do, he will do i i e., * it k my duty to do * 
|cf. German feft jofi limit * it is his 'will to do ' [cf. Germnn er 
fun] j ; in MtKJern Greek, ^ (Classical for T^a fit™ 

* I wish tliat I may bind * = ' I shall bind in South Tosk 
Albanian, de ti kem * he for, H! wilia tliat I have ’ = * 1 shall 
have in French, feral* 1 shall make * li-c-, faire Ij'lai^ literally, 

' I have tn make ^ = Vulgar Latin facera habeOf cf. an Ghl Latin 
version of St. ^!ttrk xiv, 27; omnes VQi Amndalizari kabetis = 
Vulgate t^nmes scandahjahimtnf ^ all ye shall be offended con¬ 
trast the meaning of the formally ideniical Englisli / have to do — 
FrCiirli /at a fairc); in Aloflern Pontic Greek, fierw for txu^ fwi 

* I have that I may bind ' = * I shall hind in Old Church SlaviCj 

ne unatftl ptii * 1 flo n<it have to drink ^ ' I whall not drink’t *nd 

jeviU * thou art going to manifest thyself ’ ^ ^ thou wilt 
manife^ thyself ^ = French tu vaj> is mam feeler; in German, itffc 
werds lim* 1 am liecoming as) to do ’ = * 1 shall do in LatiHj 
arndbd H tiliail ]n%'c' (originally^ apparently, m in German) or 
faelam " 1 shall make ^ (iiriginally a voluntativc, or wisiiful, sub¬ 
junctive ^ may I do I *); in Sanskrit^ * I shall do * 

(originally a desiderativct or desIreful, preaent," 1 di^sirc to do *) 
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or B verbal noun with the copula (c,g., (jatdsjni ‘ I am a giver ‘ = 
* I shall give'}» in Slavic, the present of a perfective verb 
tef. pp. 203-208; e.g., Old Churdi E^kvic r/amr 'I shai] give’; 
cf. English / give to-morrow). 

These amalgamations of several forms into a single function and 
these representations of a single function by various forms show 
that forma arc expressed grammatically, and fmetiona psycho¬ 
logically. It thus becomes obvious that, while form and function 
are amatgamated in the mind both of speaker and of hearer, his¬ 
torically they are of very divergent origin; and if their com bin a- 
tion k to be understood, their components must first be analysed 
and then considered separately. Such careful analysis will clear 
tip many problems in language which at first glance appear hope¬ 
lessly confused and irrational. 

That the earlier fonns are the more complex, and the later the 
more simple, while the reverse holds true for the functions, where 
the earlier are the simpler, and the later the more complex f p. 19), 
appears to hold good as a general principle, although at least 
apparent exceptions are not unknown. We must bear in mind 
that ' earlier ‘ and ' later ’ are here to he taken as referring to 
stages of development, not to chronological dating. Thus the 
Lithuanian spoken to-day is shown, by cguiparison with the other 
languages of the Indo-European linguistic family, to be earlier la 
this sense than Greek even of the Homeric period, many centuries 
B.C.; and the most archaic Hebrew known is, roughly speaking, 
on the f m in e linguistic stage as the modem Arabic dialects, and is, 
consequently, later tlian the Classical Arabic of the Qur'an. The 
forms of Latin and, in e%'cn greater measure, of Lithuanian and 
Sanskrit are far more eooiplcx than those of English; but even tiie 
earliest Sanskrit, the language of tlie Rigveda (which was com¬ 
pleted by 800 or 500 b.c., and whose earliest portions arc dated by 
various scholars between 2000 and 1500 B-C.), pfirbfipB the most 
complicated of all the Indo-European family, seems simple wlien 
compared with many languages of other present-day linguistic 
groups, e.g., Finniaii, Turkish, African Bantu, and numerous 
American tongue* AYhile, for instance, one can say in any Indo- 
European or Semitic language einiply, * the man is ill', trusting 
that the context will indicate or that the hearer will know what 
particular man is suffering, in American Indian KwakiutI (spoken 
in part of British Columbia) one must say something like, ' that 
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invisible man near me, I am told, li(s ill on hia back on the floor 
of the absent houise away^ from you \ or," this visible man near me, 
I know, lies ill on hiB. Hide on ijic skinis in the prcisent house near ua 
etc, Nof can ho merely ‘ lie h he must ‘ l>c in a lying position " or 
^ be lying on Ida back, Jus fare, his ??irJo^ on the floor of the house, 
on the ground, on a pile of thijigs \ and the like. 

At the stage in whieh lajiguagen of the Kwakiutl type h is tori- 
eally preaent tlieniBelves, tliis cojnplejcity of form apparently arises 
from the aceessUy of expressing coneepu in definite and unmistak^ 
ai>le tenns. More or less absence of iKiwor of abstract thought 
seems to be implied; little can be left to the imagination; the func¬ 
tion of each form must be complete in itneU- With the progress of 
thought on the psychological side, anti with the wearing down of 
fonti$ through phonetic decay on the grammatical sidei forms 
coalesce and their iiitiltipJicity decreases, unless the creation of 
new devices comes to be fell necejssary for continued or inereased 
ekrity of expression. Codsefiuently, the funcUong of the remaining 
fonas become increasingly complex, but, thanks to greater power 
of abstract thought^ they are fully intelligible both to speaker and 
to hearer. 

Ther^ is some evidence which may be construed as implying 
that the more or Icfss complex systems of forma, or inflE^iana, were 
preceded by a stage in whicli vocables were employed in a vague 
and most general flense wrtliout the precise meaning which inflexion 
givea them; and gome of tlie forma which may be reconstructed by 
the comparative scientific method for Indo-European in its [tre- 
hiatoric stages Eeorn to warrant such inference lef. pp. 38, 150- 
154). This would imply progress from llio vague and undefined to 
the specific and detailed, thence to the generalised, and, finally^ 
to the abstract. On the other band, two mvmt^ must be entered. In 
the first plaee, only two of the many linguistic families (ludo- 
European and Semitic) are knovim for a sjufficient period of time 
to give any adequate idea of their hLstorleal development, and only 
the former is sufflciently large or has become Buflicienlly divTrsified 
to permit of wide-sweeping inferences. All the ml are either loo 
isolated fe,g.j ancient Etruscan, modem Basque an«| Jaimnesc), or 
are found in too scanty remains (ancient Sice I in Sicily and 
Lcninian), nr an? known only from comparalively recent date 
(Dravidian only from the earliest rt'ference tn it in the seventh or 
eighth century A.n,; American IndiaUj African, and Polynesian 
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solely from the arrival of Europeans in their areas]!. Tljey offer, 
therefore, practically no evidence whatever of their earliest stages ; 
the best that we can do is to compare the data which they afford 
cither witli the phenomena presented by the historic forms of Indo- 
European and Semitic or Hrith tlieU- recocjjtnicted pre-histork 
types. 

In the second placr^ the most primitive kn^ages arc them¬ 
selves^ even in their simplest recorded forms, the rceulta of looj; 
evolutions^ Languages are known to have diverged widely from 
their earliest forms; only minute and painstaking investigiation 
reveals tliat, for instance, English, Russian,, and Armenian arc 
derived from the same primitive stock, Chiiicse, w^hicli has re- 
piaincd pTactically unchanged in its literary forms for centuries, 
and which <iurirjg all that lime hafl presented cEiamri^ristira which 
one would ahnost inevitably deem primitive, is generally regarded 
as having passed through a stage of infleiciona, i.o.^ of distinct form^ 
for cases, numbers, persons, lenses, etc. (cf. p. 390) ^ somewhat 
like that of Modern English as compared with Anglo-Saxon«which 
itself had undergone profound changes which become evident when 
it ig compared with the cognate Gothic. 

In considering language one niuat distinguish carefully between 
its grammatical fonas and psychological functions as contras led 
with its vocabularies. The vocabularies may contain words taken 
from many different aoiircca; and the mcaninp of words may 
change wuth changing culture or cnvironmetit. Forms are practi¬ 
cally never borrow^ed (of. p. 1291; and functions slipw borrowing 
only in rare instances, chiefly in consequence of slavish translation 
from other languages, as in tlie Gothic and Syriac versions of the 
Bible. Vocabulary must not, tliea, be confused w ith grammar in its 
as|>ects either of form or of function. 

Stutly of langtmge may be cithcrs^ncAmjic or dtachTonic. Syn^ 
chronic grajiimar denis with a language at a given fierind in ita 
devdopment; iliachronic gratiiniar traces the evolution of a lan¬ 
guage throughout its iibtory. It is not only possible but necessary^ 
w'hcrcvcr data permitp to have a purely prcsentaiional granuoar of 
a given language at a given stage [c.g., for the Homeric^ Classical, 
Helicnifstic, BysantinE, or iModern periods of Grcekl, even for 
a single author who has written in it^ ag for Chaucer or Shake- 
speare in English. Synchronic grammar i$ the only type suited for 
practical atudy of a language^ particularly in the elementary Mtages 
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of tbaL ftudy; and Buch is rightly the type of the conventional 
grauLmars of mdiviclual languages, indeedp where the history of a 
language ia unknown^ it may be the only type jjosBjblc. On the 
Ollier I land I if one is to have a tliorough grasp of English, Lntini 
Greek, or huy other language, it is necessaryr wherever conditions 
nllowj, to have a survey of t he language in question from its earliest 
recorded stages to its kteet, e.g.i from Anglo-Saxon or the Homeric 
l>eriE>d to the present day for English or Greek, or from Archaic 
Latin (whose earliest monument is a Praeuestiiie hbula with four 
words, dating from the sevenUi century b.c.; cf. p. 332) to the end 
of the Vulgar Latin period^ probably in the eighth century A.o.; 
while for any real knowletjge of French, Italian, or any other 
Roimmcc language^ oti-e must know^ the linguistic history from the 
earliest emergence of Latin to Oie pre^nt time. At some given 
jjointj synchronic and diachronic granunars intersect, as, c.g., a 
grammar of Chaucer and a graiumar pf English ag a w^holc. A true 
diaclirnnie grammar can be coristmeted otily on the foundation of 
a series of aynclironic grammars. 

Through comparison and contract of synchronic and diachronic 
grammars, it should be possible, at least in theory, to construct a 
pcncAro^tic grammar^ thus giving a scientific basis for a knowledge 
of as distinct both from fori^i4C and from paroie. Practi¬ 
cally, this means exclusion of ivhat is |>cculiar to any or 

group of cognate and to every pn:roie* The components of 

such a panchronic grammar, wiiich may technically be termed 
gencrui grammar, will be few in number; we ^liall have little more 
than sounds arranged in coinplexca w'hich w^e may term vocablea 
(we cannot yet B^xrak of parts of speech, as uouusj verbs, elc.h 
whichj in turn, are combined m conccpt-cxpresaiijg groups which 
WT may call aeateuecs. From these elements the various individual 
langurs have developed their multitudinous types; but U‘hy they 
have so evolved is a problem as yet unsolved. Granted the begin- 
ning;, we can usually see hoto they have developed; and, except for 
the interference of alien or of such non-linguistic fnctoriB as 

political, ecobomle^ or military eonditionSj w'c find that a langue 
normally evolves along lines fairly well defined. 

If we examine the urea of any language, Ave ghnll find that 
speech ift by no means uniform throughout, but that divergcnciea 
range all the way fmin almost imperceptible varlalious to com¬ 
plete uniutelligibility. Not only differept $ub-areafl, but also diflfcr- 
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ent strata of ^\tiy or difl^ri^nt professions. Tei*y often have ehar- 
acteristic features of pronuticialion. forms and arrani5emenU of 
wordst and vocabulary, so that gne may frequently say that such- 
and-sudh an individual ia from such-and-such a district within the 
Janguage-aroa, or belongs to sucli-and*such a social Jevel, or 
follows such-and-such an occupation. We miist^ accordingly^ dis~ 
tiuguisl) between standard language (literarji/f and colloquial), sub- 
ftlandard language, dialect, patois, professional language for 
special language), slang,^ and argot (or thieve^' cant); and it wilt 
also be neceasary to consider just what one means by tlie terms 
and dead languages and 
mixed and creoffsed [anguagest 
and to consider the place of 
artificial languag)e9 (or auxil^ 
iory woriddongmges} within 
the acheme of language and 
society. 

Since^ from the scientific 
point of view^ b standard fan- 
guage (ttie current meaning of 
' fanguage * in such phrases as 
Mhe English language’t 
is notiling more than a dialed 
which has gained supremacy 
over its fellows for seme rea- 
eon which is attnod. invari¬ 
ably rioii-liTiguislic+ wu must iiegin our survey with the dialect. Let 
us suppose a series of dinlect-areas A ,... Z, aa in the accompany¬ 
ing scheme, whichp combined, make up the territory of a lan¬ 
guage A. 

Here the dialects will normally differ in proportion to their dis- 
Uinces from one another, Tlic dialcrt of Op for ins lance, will be 
intelligible within the A, B, C, P, N; P, in areasi B, C, 

Qt Xp O; T, in areas Z, S, Hp L Uj W; etc.; O and connected 
hy X and Z, will be less mutually intelhgiblc; A and H, mutually 
intelligible only with difficulty, if at all. Certain features of any 
one of the dialects will be common to some of the rest fpcrhapn 
to all) p and certain other features to some others^ so that it will be 
possible to draw upon a map lines jiidicating at least the approxi¬ 
mate boundaries of these features. These lines will In? isophonic. 
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itotonic, itotnw^kic, iacryntagmic, or fsoIeTte according as they 
indicate identical &oimda» tones, itiQexiona, sjyntax, or vocabulary. 
Such lines are termed isoglottu: (ines or isoyrapks. Far from co* 
inciding tlircughout, they ernas and intertwine with a complexity 
which thus far defies any attempt at systematiBation. How complex 
isographs may be will be evident from the fallowing list of some of 
tliom in the principal Indo-European language-groups: 


Cdtic, Italic, Annenian 
C^tie, TtuUwik 
OsltiCt Slavic 

Teutonic, Baltic, Albaniaa, 
Indo-lroiuaD 


o > a, u 

I > i, e; e > c, t; u > u, a 

o >tt 


3 

j 


Lido-IlBnian, Armcoiaiip 
Albaniati, Bedlo-Blflvic gutturaid > 

Ind-olmniati, B&tto-8lAvic t ult^r ifU,k>i 
Greek, IrAnian, Bulto-Slavic > M 
Critic, IfflJic ^/ > w 

.Xnaht Baltic ii > m 


Indo-lrajikn, Armenutu, 
Greek 


Imlolmrii&n, Tnldunan^ 
HitUle, tt^icp CcJtLc 
ItaliCr Didtic 
liriiCp Critic, Teulanic 
TcutoniCp BriUy^l&vur 
iDdo-Imnian, Arn'ieniaiip 
Greeks Italic, Critic 


presence of sugo^ent (of. p. ISl) 


varb-fottcs in -r (cf* pp. 218-219) 
genitive singulaj- in 4 (cf. p. 196) 
preterite = aori^t perfect {cf. p. 2I4) 
daUve^blfitlve plum] in 


dAtlvc-Abhtive plumJ in -M 


(cf, p. m] 


The dialects of a given aren will, as a rule, be recognisable as 
belonging to a conuuori group by the average speaker of the vari¬ 
ous dialects within the are^ in quoetion. About this language-area 
A are other language-are^ B* C, etc., each similariy coiufwaed of 
its own dialect-areas. The speakers within these areas Ai B, C, 
etc., will be cense jous that they do not speak the same language, 
although on the frontiers they may be bilingual (or even multi¬ 
lingual) , i.e.p able to speak the languages of both (or all) the adja¬ 
cent bnguistie areas. 

It is impossible to draw exact lines of demarcatioii between 
either dialects or languages, for at their frontiers they merge 
imperceptibly one into another unless great natural barriers inter¬ 
vene. as when the Channel and the North Sea form an absolute 
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boundary between English md French, Flemish^ Danishp and Nor¬ 
wegian. Within Great Britain, on the other hand, it is impossible ta 
^ay precisely wlicre Eoglisli ends and Welsh or Scots Gaelic beginSp 
or where the English dialect of Somerset is to be demarcated from 
the dialects of Gloucestershire, Dunsetp and Devon, By colo-^ 
nisation oceans may be crossed p aa in the spread of English and 
French to North America and of Spanish and Portuguese to South 
America’ or wide areas may be traveiwdp as in the case of the 
entrance of the Uralic Hungarian into Indo-European Central 
Europe, of Latin into what is now Rumania, of the extinct Celtic 
Galatian into the centre of Asia Minor, HerCp however^ we axe 
dealing with historic/not linguiailr, factors. 

Returning to our languaEO-arca At let us suppose that three 
diaicct-areas, say and U, bceomCj for some non-linguistic 

rcftBon, more irriportant than the othem: Np for instance, is an 
important religious centre; S is situated at the junction of im¬ 
portant roads; U is the favourite seat of the ruler of the region^ 
The importance of these areas will tend to make their dialects 
corresjKiiidirLgly more important than those of the other areas. 
Poiiiile will flock to them from the surrounding areas and even from 
the borders of the wliole region; the dialects of N, S, and Lf will he 
considered w'ortby of imitationp and the others wdll tend to decline 
in [jrcstige. Supi>ose, furlhor, that the commercial importance of 
S becomes such that the ruler makes Jt hb capital rather tiiau U ; 
then the religious ruiers will probably also tend to gravitate 
thither^ with the result that S finally becomes the chief centre of 
the ctitire dialect-area. Its dialect will thus come to he regarded 
as I hr. dialect of the whole region and will he the standard lan¬ 
guage, white the others will tend to become less and less important. 
This is precisely what has happened in France, Parisian French has 
become fjfandard through purely non-linguistic factor^; Pnri^ian 
Frencli ig intrinsically' no better than that of Picardy^ except in so 
far as it has been culti^-^ated more carefully; had the course of his¬ 
tory been different^ the standard French might have been tliat of 
Amiena^ the capital of Picardy. 

Tlte standard language thus evolved wdll not be entirely uni- 
foriUj. hut will ha%'e certain stratificatlona. At the one cjctrcnie W'ill 
he the highest classes who will upc the language in the form re¬ 
garded as the best; at the other extreme, the iowrest classes who 
will speak in a fashion regarde«l the most slovenly. Detw'een 
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these extremes will be various intermediate grades ■ and through¬ 
out the langim^-area as a whole there will be a general regional 
standard, tinetunsi more or leas with survivals of old dialectic 
differences. With the ua® of literature and the development of 
formal fiyalems of granimari the standard language in its highest 
types may tend to develop two forms. People seldom speak just as 
they write, otherwise their cob versation is apt to bo dubbed bookish 
or their writing colloquial ■ andt to complicate the aituation, litera¬ 
ture tends to be con^rvative in diction, while speech consiantly 
changes in greater or leas degree. The letters of Cicero are far 
different in diction and style from his orationB, and hia actual con¬ 
versation was doubtless unlike either, while he scarcely used the 
same stylo of colloquial speech in talking with hia equals and in 
giving ordetfl to bis inferiors. In standarrl language we must, then, 
distinguish between it'fcrary standard, cothquial ^f^anJord, su6- 
stfindardf and tegiorixii sfandord. 

I^leanwhilc, what becomes of the dialects? They aurv'ive for a 
long time, and may, when the importaiice of their areas warranU, 
receive more or less recognition, and even literary development. 
Generally speaking, hgweverp they steadily decline in dignity, until 
they arc spoken only by the lowest strata of society within tlie 
language-area; their use may even be discouraged as a mark of 
ignorance; those who still speak them may seek both to drop them 
themselves and to Lnduee their children not to use them; and the 
young, learning more or leas of the standard language, may re¬ 
proach their eldcria for continuing to speak dialect. In $uch cases, 
the upper strata of tlie lower classes will seek to \m their best 
standard language when talking w^ith the speakers of that st^d- 
ardj thougli LbeLr speech i$ sub-standard in Uie sense that it con¬ 
tains many words and sounds that are dialectic; hut in conversa¬ 
tion with those of their own class they employ only their own 
dialect. 

Where inass-eclucation, extensive intercommunication, military 
conscription, touring, radio, and other asBimilatory proceed arc 
operative, dialects tend mcreaaingly to become mere pnfoi (dia¬ 
lects spoken more and more impurely by only the lowest classes) 
and to dUap|>ear, wdiile the population as a wdiole tends more and 
more to speak nothing but the standard language. On the other 
hand, forces exist which tend to preserve dialects and even kn- 
guagics, notably, a rcunantic desire to preserve something of tlie 
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good of tVie past, and, even more, nationalbtic Of regionnlistic 
pride. In wrtain dialect-area^ efforts Imve been made to create 
staniiard !nn^iag(^ as an aid to tfic sur'^dval of the linguistic area 
concerned- Here either a given dialect m taken a.-? the i^lundurd, or 
the elements of the varioiiB dialect? regarded aa bt^st are selected 
and combined to constitute the standard. Thus Eire has adopted 
the dialect of ilunster a? the standard; in Brittany the stand¬ 
ard is an amalgam of the three chief dialects meet closely akin 
(Tregorois^ Leonard> and ComouaillaiB; Vannetaisj beeanae of its 
divergcncieSp remains apart ^ cf. also pp, 1 17-119). 

When for some reason the prestige of a standard language 
declines* ^cno^4ed formation of dialeeta may take place. Tlib b 
illustrttteti with peculiar clarity by the history of Greek. In its 
early recorda* Greek is represented by four principal dialect*groups 
{each with sub-divdstons) l Attic-Ionic, Central or Aeolic, Arcado- 
Cyprian, and Western (cL p. S2fi), With the rise of Athens to 
political and literary supremacy, Attic became the standard lan¬ 
guage to such a degree that * Greek ' in the popular mind still 
m^ans only Attic. This, with slight modifications, was the language 
of all the Greek world from Alexander the Great to Justinian, or 
from the end of the fourth century n.c. to the middle of the sixth 
century a.d.; and the ancjent Greek dialecta Yauished. Throughout 
this HeJIcuistic period, there was but one Greek»the ALofn^ Com¬ 
mon *); and from then until the fall of Constantinople in 1453, w^e 
have the Byssantiae period, w ith a standard language which fortaa 
the transition to Modem Greek. With the Turkiah conquest Ihls 
unity was broken* and dialectic fission began, enntiniimg to the 
present day despite the development of a double standard, literary 
(Katharivi^a, 'purifying') and colloquial fDhimotikt, 'popu¬ 
lar One luust note that these modem Greek diaketa* w hich fall 
into two broad categories, northern and southern* are not descended 
from the ancient* but only from the Koin{, the one exception being 
Tsaconian, spoken in a small area on the western shore of the Gulf 
of Nauplia, which retaina strong traces of its origin in ancient 
Doric. 

Whatever may be the purely practical ohjeetionfl, economic, 
commercial, ete 4 , against dialects, from the scientific point of view 
their disappearance is lamentable. It is, indeed^ quite untrue that 
dialects invariably preserv'c okler fiounds* forms, s3i^tax, and 
vocabulary than their standard languages; and only tlie incur- 
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ably romantic or the very ignorant would allege that the sp^ch 
of certain isolated mountainoug areas in the United States apeak 
Hlizabethan EngUsh or tliat the of French Canada ia 

the language of the reign of I^-^uis XIV, Nevertheieas^ it ia 
true that dialects conser^'e much qid material which dia- 
appeared from the standard language; and in their divergeneiea 
from it and from each other the linguist may find cluea to the 
development of the language fya a whole. We may safely say that 
Tio inve^Ugation oj a Cfin he considered cowipJefe tnfijoul 

the ttiqU ej^haiistive stud|/ posiibie of all its dtakeis. 

JiLSt as the dialects of n given language have evolved from a 
common aona^e, bo related languages are thcmeelvea, in the last 
analysis^ dimply dialects derived from a single stock. EKactly as 
one may trace the dialects of France^ Italy, Spain» PortuKal^ and 
Rum on jap together with the French, Ilalianp Spanish^ Portugueisej 
and Jluinaniaa standard JnnguageSp back to a common colloquial 
Latin, one may term Latin itself an Italic dialect, like its ancient 
cognates, Oscan, Umbrian, Volscian, etc. Latin, Greek, Irish, 
German, Russian, Armenian, Sanskrit, etc-^ and their kindred, 
though now prapularly ranking as separate languages, each witii its 
own dialects, are, in like manner, only dialects from a common 
origin which, scientifically reconstructed by comparative proc- 
essesp is called Indo-European {cf. pp. 74, 226\. The lan^gcs 
of South India (Tamil, Telugu, Kanaresep etc,), with their dialects, 
are dialeetii of an hypothetically reconstructed Proto-Dravldian; 
and the Semitic languages (Hebrew^ ArabiCp Aramaic, Akkadian, 
etc.; of. p, 360) have evolved from an hypothetical Proto-Seniitlc- 
Rcsearch may yet show gome of these great language-groups to be 
mutually related, though such kinship cannotnow^ be demonstrated 
(cf. pp. 302, 366^67, 369, 372-^76, 379-384, 3SS, 392-303, 397, 
399. 403,406,407, 417). 

Dialects (using the term in ita con^^entiotinl sense) normally 
tend to sink lower and lewder in the social scale, and finally to 
diBappear in favour of n standard language. On tliese loir^'er levels 
they are often termed paiois^ though the line of demarcation be¬ 
tween a dialect and a patois is as tenuous as that between a dialect 
and a language. Tlie term parJer ia practically synonymous "with 
dialcctp but is free from the somevrhat pejorative connotation often 
oMociaied popularly witli the latter. Even in the highest forms of 
a Htondard language a very real type of dialectio hssuro exisla, tlie 
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techmral for profeBswnal) lunguafie. Many trades, occupatioda, 
and i^rof^ssicijis liavc a terminoiogy of their own: the farmer, th^s 
mechanicp th^> herdaman, the himtCTj the seaman, the student, tiic 
phy^icianp the lawyer, the priestp the eeientist each n spcxiial 
t4whnicfll vpcaljiihify which may be b tel liable to of other 
occuf>ationfl only in smalJ part, an Gjat it bceomes neemary to 
draw dp teelmoloipeal dictionarii^ for %^arinu8 oecujm Lions. These 
technical languages dlfTer from the cotTesixsnfJing standard lan¬ 
guages only in voenbulary; not in phono logy * morphology^ or 
syntax, 

Special languages of much linguistic interest have been devel¬ 
oped by the criminal classes, such Languages (technicaily teniied 
cant or argot) differing from other tecJmical vocabularies in that 
they are deliberately mtended, for ob^dous reasons, to be unin¬ 
telligible to the non-initiate. They resemble the rest in that they 
consist mainly of semantic changes {i.e*, in speeiaiisation of the 
meaning of a term which commonly has another eonnotaticn) and 
include uiany words borrowed from other languages, cspcciaily 
from foreign argot. Only in a few- instanees do they actually change 
llie forms of w(irds+in the relatively recent French huckerbeme 
and javanai^ the former of which makes tlje first letter of a word 
the Jastp adds a slang temunation^ and prefixes I to the whole, as 
in making bmrker ' stop up * into l-mchcr-b-^me; while the latter 
intercaliites a syllable fal, ar^ em^ oe, etc., and especially tia for av^ 
from Jax^a) in a wwd, e.g,, /of-aa-dc 

* c^est simple et facile ^ 

DifTering from technical languages in dignity* rather than in 
essence, is slonfl. Here again the charaetcrisGes arc (1) borrowing 
from foreign (and often very obscure) sources te,g., English cAcese 
in such phrases as * he's the big cheese * from AogJo-Indian cAces® 
fmm Hindrist-ani-Pcraian {t/i:j5j * thing') and 13} semantic 
developments^ usually of a whimsical or sarcastic nature (e.g.p 
French douloureme * mournful* painful' = * bill *). For the moat 
partp slang is highly ephemeral \ what k veiy slangy at a given lime 
usually becomes mearLingless within a few years. XcverihelesSp a 
fairly large number of slang wonk prove to fill a gap in the Vi>cab- 
ulary of tiie standard language w hich leads to their gradual adop¬ 
tion by the higher classes of the speakers of the language in 
question. Occasionally tliey displace words of the highest typCp a 
notable example being Fixincli tSte * head' from Latin leatu 
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' earthen jwt ’ which ha^i utterly ousted (ejcecpt in technical uiean- 
ings) the word ckei, derived from Latin capuf 'head fc/c itself 
being replaced in slang by such terms as bobfne ' siwol /foie 
' phial *, and the like(cf. Sanskrit hap&la -' skull originally mean¬ 
ing ' dish (eata b used in Latin as early as the end of tlie fourtii 
ccntuiy A.D. in the sense of'skullin Argentina the native word 
mate ' gourd' is uaetl liy Spanisli-speakers to mean ' head * espe¬ 
cially as a term g( irony; cf. p. 2tj2). Investigation of slang is, 
etymologicfllly and semantically, one of the roost interesting and 
most difUcult of all linguistic tasks. 

Just as dialects may become of minor Iroportance as compared 
with one of their number which rises in dignity and ultimately b 
elevated to the rank of a standard lanipjage, so languages them¬ 
selves may cease, more or leas gradually, to be spoken and may 
vanish as living speech, being entirely superseded by some other 
language. Of many languages only a few words have l>ecn pre¬ 
served by graintnarians or travellers. Thus, w e have some words of 
the American Indian Bcothuk of Kcwfoundlaml, but not enough 
material to form even a skeleton grammar of their language; tlic 
Greek Emcicographer Heaychioa f fifth century aji.?) records scat¬ 
tered words of dialects and languages otlicrw'be wholly unknown 
Ipf. p. 4251: from the New Testament (Acts ii, S-ll, xiv, III we 
know I hat in the first century a 4). Parthian, Median, Elamite, Cap¬ 
padocian, Pontic, Phrygian, Pamphyhati, Cretic (probably Eteu~ 
Cretan [ef. p. 3831, since ordinary Cretan was simply a Greek 
dialect), and Arabic were spoken; and that Lycaonian was a living 
language, though not a word of it has survived. It is safe to say 
that the number of languages dead and vanished b far greater, 
from the times when speech began, than the number of those 
which are living or which, if dead, are still remenibcred. 

Some languages have died W'ithin comparatively recent times; 
Gaulisl] wiia spoken in the fifth century a.h,; the Baltic Old Pnis- 
sian lingered until the seventeenth ccntuiy, and the Celtic Cornish 
until the first half of the nineteenth. Other languages aremoriburid 
at the present day, such as the Celtic Man>; and certain North 
American Indian languages along the Pacific coast. On the oilier 
hand, some languages seem to have taken a new base of life, like 
Lithuanian nnr! Lettish. But if Oaulbh was replaced by Latin; 
Old Prussian by German; Curiibh, Manx, and American Indian by 
Etiglbh; or if Litliuanian, Lettish, and Irbh, like Hebrew in 
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PaIcBtine, have experienml a revival, *11 thc&e chaagf^ ar^ f\ut 
non-lingniBtic eause^. Tlic ^i^ru laws nf superior civilisatiunp cco- 
miitiic aclvmitftge, military conque.^tj atid the like, liave enabled 
the strong to triumph over the weak; or else a pride in race and 
nationality has aroused a spirit which dares to defy tijcae laws, 
with what final sukcss only the future can tellp even tlioughp in the 
light of the past, the prognosis can scarcely be lermed favourable. 

When a language ceases, for any reason whatever, to be ver¬ 
nacular, i.e., when it ceases to be spoken by the Rreat niajority of 
persons within its area, it is said to be dead; if it is gpoken^ it iji 
termed Horng, !l is quite trtie that a language may long survive 
m an instrument of eommunication arnpug cerLain classes (notably 
antong the learned or for the ofSces of religion); and this has been 
the foriitne of Hebrew and Aramaic, of EthiopiCj of Classieal 
Armenian^ find of Old Church Slavie^ and of Latin and Sanskrit. 
Such survival Is purely artificial; the language in question is 
rigidly restricted to Its old forms (and uaually even to its old 
vocabulary'), and the processes of change operative in all lan¬ 
guages actually spoken cease. 

Whet tier a given language or dialect shatl live or die seems to 
depend, iu the last analysis, not so much upon economic laws and 
the like ns upon that imponderable sentiment or emotton which 
constitutes, on the one hao<h will that it shall live or, on the other* 
indllTerencc to its fate fwdiich practically means its death). This 
wdll or this indiiTerence must, it wotild api^earr come from the 
ajicakers of the iangtiage or dialc?<!t themselves; interference by 
governing powers seoins only to change indifference into resistance 
of one kind or another. The Gatib surrendered Gaulish for Latin, 
not because they were under any compulsion to do so, but simply 
because they regarded Roman civilifiation and literature as supe¬ 
rior to their own (cf. p. 138); the German attempt to suppreas 
French in Alsace-Lorraine Jed only to atubbom attachment to 
French ns n symbol of lost independence; the endeavoura of the 
Government of EifO to constrain the Irish to revive their dying 
language Beem at present not wholly Bucccssfuh The W elsh, on the 
other hand, free from either encouragement or discouragement 
from without, quietly maintain their language, whereas in Scot¬ 
land, under precisely similar extern a 1 conditions and with an 
analogous geographical situatioUj Gaelic is inorihund (cL pp. 
137 ^ 139 ). 
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In om lingubtic iinfii, that of Latin find ita succcssor&y tlie 
modem Honmnci^ bnguugcE, we can trace the actual course of de¬ 
velopment in au fllnioat unbroken line from the Fraeneatine fibula 
of the fieveath ^?cntury 0 ,c. to the present day. Here we perceive 
how the dialect of tlic a ingle amall area of Latium^ witli Rome aa 
its capital^ gradually superseded, with the merea^sing poUtical 
supremacy of RomOf all other languages s|Kiken in the Italian 
Peninsuid, not only the entirely unrelated Etruscan and the re¬ 
motely eognaU Me^sapic, Venctic, and Ligurian, but also the 
closely kindred Oscan and Umbrian. Later we see Latin spread 
pari pfls^u with the Empire; ive have monuments of it in every 
period and every part: popular bterature (reprcseiiLed, for ex* 
ampicp by FlnuLus and Petronius) , one invaluable record of the 
diction of a liiglily eulLurcd man (CacBar), technical and artificial 
literature fas in Cicero'a writings) p an enormous mass of material 
in poetry and prose more or less staTidnrdised, and — of especial 
value for linguistic pnrpoaea^—^thousands of inscriptions of every 
sort^ style, and period which, deapltc attempts to be literary, give 
priceI gijS indications of Latin as actually spoken by all strata of 
society. What wc here find, even in the in±ieriptionE from all parb? 
of the Roman Empire, is a language esstMitially the same; one 
would expect marked differencca, for instance^ between popular 
inscriptions in Italyp Gaul, Spain, and Dacia, but they 
scarcely to exist. From a fair number of similarities between tlie 
Latin of Plautus and that of late wTitera in noQ-CIOi^ieaJ and 
\'ulgaf Latin (e.g.* Apuleiua and Crrcgory of Tours), and from the 
evidence of the vocabulary, we seem entitled to suppose that the 
language of tlie people w ag not the oame as the somewhat artificial 
literary style. 

Latin wc find replaewl by languages and dialects sprung from 
jl, beginning with tlie famous Old French Oath of Strasbourg a.o. 
B42, and represented by the successive Old. Middle, and Ntodem 
sUgfes of Romance, especially Italian, Spanish. Portuguese. 
French. Pm venial, Catalan, Rhaeto-Romanic, and Rymanian. 
cacti with many dialects. By that time Latin had become a dead 
language, however long it may have been artificially preserved as 
on international language f(3r the learned and as the eeclesiaatjcal 
langtiagc of ilic Roman Cntliulia Church. 

But — and here comes the reason for the ^ almost' in an other¬ 
wise ‘ unbroken line " — we have no direct evidence for the steps 
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from Latin to Romance. Since the Latin of the inscriptioriij ^linws 
a bnguage practically unifortn throughout tlic Enspire, we ^tnow 
neither the gentejia nor the development ai the Latin dialecta which 
Jiflve given rise to the divergencies existing in the various 
Romance tongues to-day: and we are ignorant even of the approxi¬ 
mate i>eri£>dg at which Latin ceattchd to be vernacular, and when the 
Romance languages hegan. The most we can say is that they had 
been developing long before they appear in documents as distinct 
dialects. Greek and Sanskrit^ with their modern dcscendany^ show 
a history even longer Uian that of Latin, the former from the 
Homeric period (about flOO B.cd, tbe latter from tlie time of the 
Higi'^eda, whose oldest hymns are conventionally supposed to date 
from about 1500 w.c.; but in both of them the links in the chain of 
their development are less evident than in the case of Latin Icf. 
pp. 298,315,327-329,33^34,337). 

We have apoken of Latin as an international language. For this 
purpose^ had it been freed from the slaviah adticrence to Cicero 
imposed upon it by the HcDsigsance, it might have been even better 
adapted than it actually was. From the practical point of view, 
men speaking languages mutually unintelligible need to know some 
one lang^iage in common if they are to communicate profitably 
with each other, even tliDugh thi^ language be not necessarily in¬ 
tended to supplant their owii vemacukrH, but simply to serve aa 
an auxiljary international language. Political and economic fftclora 
have, in fact, made certain languages international. Greek spread 
with the domination of Greece; Latin long sundved the downfall 
of the Roman Empire, and waa only gradually superseded by new 
national tongucap French is pre-croinently the intcmational laji- 
guage of diplomacy and of the higher strata of Enroi>ean and of 
some Asiatic society; the use of English is rapidly increoamg as the 
mtcmatioiial vehicle ol trade and commerce; Classical Arabic 
serves as a similar medium for tJie learned literature of the 
Muhammadau world; in Negro Africa (i.c., in the areas south of 
the Sahara), Haussa, belonging to the Nigero-Chad group (?), is 
the International language of trade. 

Repeated efforis have been made to gjo beyond this state of 
affairs, and to create an artificial auxiliary intcruational language 
to be used throughout the world. Here belongs notably, \ olapuk, 
Idiom neutral, Langue bleue. Universal, E9|>erajito, Ido^ Latino 
sine Hexione^ Novial, GlorOp etc. All these iiave been consitrLicted 
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because of a convietjon tlmt existing lungua| 5 C¥mrc too (Complicated 
and too irrvgulArr and also Inseau^etif the ven^ obvioufi fact that 
no one existing nationBil language could be elevated to the posU 
tion of H uni verbal world-Langiuage without aroufiLiig in^u|>erab1e 
nationalistic |irejiidicea on the part- of all other tongues of wide 
area$ and recognistMi importance. A grave defect (though perhaps 
unavoidable! ia that every international language thua far pro- 
posed has been baaed essentially upon Latin and upon tbe vocabu¬ 
lary of the Latin-RoDianee world, so that for all outside that 
worldp whether in Euro|?ep Asia, Africa^ llie Americasp or Oceania, 
acquisition of any one of them would be tantamount to learning a 
lajiguagc of a type hitherto more or leas unknown. Knowdedpc of 
the phonology and morphology would be fairly easy to gain; but 
the vocabulary w'ould remain hopeles^sly alien. Even if the lan¬ 
guage proved more than a ploasiug theoretical exercise and actually 
became vemaculatp it w^ould either remain siatic, since it seems to 
allow little scope for furEiher granimatieal evohition^ or it would 
suffer dialectic issioDp although it might w^ell iK^come the vehicle^ 
not merely for the affairs of cvery-day liJCi hut of a tnic literattirc. 

Taken all in all, the outlook for the success of a purely artificial 
and creatcii language does not seem promismg—tiic tlieoiy may 
he laudablCp and the grammatical sehcnics profjosed of high order; 
but the practical difficulties appear at present to he insurmount¬ 
able. Languages are evolutions, not creations. The simplest plan 
for an international language w^ould seem to be the revival of 
Latin, which has already provetl its competence for this purpose, 
wliich has no rcgionalistio connotations except those which may he 
alleged against the artiffeial systems proposed (all of them Ijcing 
derived from it) p and which has dcnion^trated its capacity to adopt 
words from other languages and to express wdth ej^etness concepts 
of every type* Given a uniform pronunciation, and modelled on 
the Latiujiy of tlie Vulgate (Ecclesiastical Latin) rather than on 
that of the Classics, there seems little reason to doubt that such a 
language w^ould amply meet all contingencies that might arise. 

A type of quasi-art'tficiQi] language has evolved in certain areas, 
cspcciatty under economic conditions, the mixed lan^^Qe, Such a 
language is normally formed by amalgamating the vocshulary uf 
one language the grammatical of another (orp if the 

vocabulary is drawn from several languages, with the grammatical 
system of one of them), the system in question being simplified to 
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the utmost degree po^iblcs As a means of conimUDicatioii no mixed 
laui^uage lias ever advanced beyond the rather nidimcntary stage 
of expressing more than the simpleat and most obvious facts and 
n^^eda of every-day life. The best known of this type arc Fidgm 
English (i.e,, ^ Business English ')p essentially an English vocabu- 
Jary adapted to Chinese phonology and with the Chinese gram¬ 
matical system: Sabirp a mixture of French^ £>nanish, ltaliiin< 
Greekp and Arabicp wdiich serves as a Ifngua franca for the Medi¬ 
terranean ports; ETokm-Engiish, an amalgam of English and 
African spoken in Skrrn I^onc and Liberia; a 

mueh’^comipted Engliish used in the wicstern blanda of tJie Pacific 
South Seas; and the extinct CAfnoofc Jargon of the north-west 
Pacific coast of the United States^ an extreme simplfication of 
Chinuk mixed mih Engibb and neighbouring American Indian 
laiigiiagea. 

Under special conditions, a mixed language may become more 
than a mere means of communication between traders, sailors, etc,, 
and may be adopted as the normal mode of speech w'hen j>ersons 
originally using mutually unintelligible languages remain, unlike 
traders and sailorSp in permanent contact with each oihcr. In such 
cases the langungcEt are termed cfi^olijacd, examples being the Ttiki- 
Taki (or Ningrc 7"oFi£ro^ and Jew Tf>ngOf both based on English 
and s|xikcti as a veraacqhtr by the descend a ntz^ of African slaves 
in Dutcfi (Tuiana; the G'uNa of parts of the islands and sea¬ 

board area o f South Caro tin a; andp in great njcasnre, the Ajnkaam 
of Scitith’ Africa^ a mixture of African voenbuinry with an ex- 
treinely simplified Dutch grammar. Mixed and ereotised languages 
must not, how'cvcr. be confused with bilingual or multilingual 
regions where two or more languagea exist amicably side by side 
without intermingling. A particularly intercsling in-Htanco of this 
Linguistic situation is found in the J^s.icr Antilles, Originally held 
by the Araw^ak^ w]io had conie from South America^ tliCfcC \s\mdA 
w'ore conquered by the Karih, also from Soul 1 1 Aincrica, wJio ex¬ 
pelled or killed the Arawak men and married the women, wdth the 
result that women and children continued to sjjcak Araw'akj and 
men, Karih, Another cose is represented by the Indian drama, 
where the King and iha Brahmans speak Sanskrit, while all tlic 
other characters OEiiploy varioua Prakrits (Middle Indian impular 
dialects) according to tiieir several stations, the whole doubt less 
rttfleciing actual condJiions at an Indian Court, each understanding 
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tli& odicr'a di&lcctp buL speaking only Lia own. In such a city aa 
Bmssclji, a question may he aaketl In French, and answered in 
Flemish. 

Of special interest in this connejEion h Gy^isy. Originally the 
language of some tribe in nortli-w*eiJt IndiAp and ranking b.s a 
^lodem Indian dialect, it hag been carried wherever Gyji^sieg have 
migrated (cf. p. 316 i. Itg voeabutary b etronply tinctured and 
augmented by those of tlie peoplea among wliotn they have come; 
and ita grammatical s)'stein^ primarily Modem Indian in ty[>c 
tand thug akin to such important languages as Hindustani; cf. 
JK 316), shows all grades of alteration by those of the peoples who 
have been the Gypsies' more or less unwilling hogtSH In Armeniap 
the Gypsies have adopted Armenian phonology and inorjiiiologyp 
but liiive retained their own vocabulary'; among tlie English 
Gypsies, on the other hnndp we can trace the fitcady degeneration 
of a language wdth its own systems of gfammar and vocabulary 
Into a creolised dialect with Gypsy words and an extremely sub¬ 
standard Englbh, Finn Hyp among the great majority of English 
and American Homanip the language hag become an English 
approaching more and more nearly the standard type with ah ever- 
dimmishing number of Gypsy terms^ many of those w hich survivo 
serv ing chiefly as cant to prevent non-Gypsiea from iincterstanding 
W'hat is being said. 

The beginning of language, whether of or of lungue, is 

beyond our ken. Whatever l>c the antiquity of tlie human race, wc 
have no actual knowledge of language earlier than about tofX) B.o.f 
the period of the oldest guiijerian documents of the 
Euphrates valley [cf. p. 378L Even that date must be relatively 
late in the bigtory of mankind, and it is clear that language 
had already had a long course of evolution behind it. Every lan¬ 
guage and every language-group is evidently tlic regultn even in 
its earliest known stagCp of centuries if not of millennia, of 
development. 

Generally speaking, the older the fonn of a language, and the 
more primitive ila alructure (using the word * primitive^ in its 
conventional genge, ag contrasted with the equally conventional 
tenn ‘^developed the more complex itg grammatical structure 
appears to be (cf. pp. 1&,2J,22). It would seem, on the whole, that 
language in its earliest stages was a system of vocables (cf* 
pp. 24, 154) denoting^ on the one handp vague generalities and^ on 
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the other hand, definite concrete objetta; tliot other vocables 
denoting relationahip of timOp and the like came to be added 
to them (agglutination; ef. p. 300); that, in very many languages, 
these relational vocables lost tlieir dUtbict lorins and became 
inseparable from the vocables to which they were attachedp thus 
giving rise to inflexion; and that tliese inflexions often tend to 
disappear and to be replaced by relational vocables of the analytic 
type (cf, pp. 3(XK30Vl, Whether this hyimthesis (or^ rather^ guesa) 
be true or false^ existing languages give no clue whatever as to 
how language arosCi 

If we are unable to afilrm that the earliest men could speak 
(except in tiie aense that aniitials and birds can speak), no skeletal 
remains thus far found show any evidence thiit they could not. 
Anthropology throws no light on the problenip and it is equally 
vain to seek for hints in the babbling of the Infant or in bis 
endeavours to speak. The infant evidently has acquired^ through 
inheritance from countleM gencrationSp an innate tendency to utter 
sounds of a certain type just as various species of animals, birds* 
and insects tend to utter tlielr owm distinctive sounds; and this 
process is obviously assisted, in infants, nnimabi, birds^ and bisects 
alike, by imitation of their elders. In essaying to talk, moreover^ 
the infant is constrained to adopt a current form of language both 
by constant correction from those about him and by the very 
practical necessity of conforming, at least in general principle^ to 
their speech. 

Theoretically one might suppose tlrat if a group of new-hom 
children were rigidly isolated from hearing a word of any language 
wbateverp they might evolve a speech of their own* At least three 
experiments of Lliia type liave been triet!, llerraiotos records that 
the Egyptian king Psarumitiebas thus secluded two chitdrcnp whose 
first utterance was beJto.v. which was identific^l wuth the Phrygian 
w’oni for* bread \ Enqieror Frederick TI (1194-1250) made a simi¬ 
lar experiruent, but Lbc infants died belore producing any intel¬ 
ligible sounds; and James IV of ScoLlaticI (1488^1513) is ^aid 
similarly to liave interned two children, w'ho, he determined, * s|mk 
guid Ebrew It w^ould obviously be impossible to reach any 
conclusion unless a considerable group could ix* so isolated for 
many generations, a course of procedure which is out of the ques¬ 
tion for aeveral reasons. It is true that very young cliildrcn tend 
to form !50“callcd * little languages ’ of their own; but tiiese. when 
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very closely exBmined, opiiear to be nothing more than extreme dc- 
formations of the language spoken in their surroundinES. 

Many theories have been proposed tci account for the ongio of 
Bpcech. IL lias been supposed to arise from onuiimtopoeia (sound- 
imitalion; cf, pp. 275-2761, &s when a child calls a sheep bao-buu 
or a locomotive cfioo-cfiM (the bow-wow theory-); or from 6ome 
mystic harmony lietiveen sound and sense (the ding-dong theory); 
or frarn oiaeulationa of pleasure, surprise, contempt, etc. (the 
pooh-pooh theory); or from reflex vocal utterances after strong 
physical exertion (the yo-he-ho theory). Language has been Iraccd 
by some to primitive rhythmic chanta and to singing (the sing-song 
theory); and by others to sounds produced by the vocal organs 
when half-consciously imitating the movementB of the l^idy in 
performing some activity (the to-ta theory). Finally, man is oft^ 
supposed to have bcccunc able to originate language w*hcn, in 
contradistinction to the higher primates, he U ollcged to have 
learned to w‘olt upright, thus so altering the contour of his bram 
that the evolution of the langusee-ccntres (cf. pp. 8&-91) was ren¬ 
dered possible. From other pointaof view, psychologists of different 
schools end representatives of the various social scieoccs have 
essayed to solve the problem with the qualifications of imagination 
and cntltusiasm rather than with those of patient invcstigatit^ti of 
t)ie data and Islstory of language itself. 

None of the guesses here auramarised can find a place in seicn- 
tifie linguistics. Although some of them may be regarded as sug¬ 
gesting possible factore in the origin of langyago, human speech is 
too complicated to be explained from any ainglo source; and the 
further the strictly scientific linguist investigates it. the more 
complicated it la seen to be. For tlic present, the whole question 
of the origin of language must be ruled out of the sphere of scien¬ 
tific consideration for lack of evidence. This does not mean that 
solution of the problem would not be highly desirable, for it would 
be: but the best we now can do is to entertain a pious hope that 
some day data may be found on which to build an liyjiothcsis of 
true ficjentific worth. 

Neither do linguistic data afford any e^-idence as to whether 
language was monogenetic or polygenctic In origin, i.c., whether it 
nrckse from a single source or from several sources. The extreme 
diversity of such linguistic families as the Indo-European, Ameri- 
ran, etc., lietw-ccn which no genetic ronnexion can as yet be traced, 
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would seem to imply n polygunctic origin; but, on the oilier hfind^ 
the differences now eseiting between InogUAg^^s of tlie Indo- 
Eurnpeun group, c,g., bttiveen Sanakrit^ Irisli, Armenian, Ru^^iarij 
tind English, whose genetic rolatioiisbip \m long been scientifically 
established, appear to give lair ground for arguing by analogy that, 
during llie miilcnnia of the dcvclopnient of language, all the lin- 
gtiislic stocks may have evolved from a single source. The problem 
may well be bound up with the further question, quite outside the 
linguiftt’s domain, aa to whether the liuman race wjas inonogenctic 
or |H>lygenetic. 

If speculation as to the origin of language must be excluded from 
linguistics, two other questions frequently raised ^eto equally out¬ 
side its province: wlictlier languages progress or degeneratCt and 
whether some languages arc better or worse than others. From the 
strictly linguistic point of view, the most tliat can reasonably be 
aaid in answer to the first quest-ion is that languages cfiange with 
the requircmcrita of those who speak them; but cliange may tse 
for the bettor in some respects and for the wtirse in others- In 
certain regardai English^ for example, may be considered more 
progressive than the Indo-European from which it lias sprung, 
notably in iU greater simplicity. In certain other regards, o-g-t iii 
ita lo$s of more than one delicate nxiance of meaning which Indo- 
European had* and which English could ill afTord to Ktirfendcr, one 
might justifiably regard it as degenerate, even though it eii- 
deavoura, by more or less clumsy devices, to revive those lost 
shadings. 

It ia equally impossible to affirm categorically that one language 
IS better or worse than anotlier^ Generally speaking, each lan^age, 
or at least each language-group, may have certain advantages over 
others, but these advantages are only too often counlerbalaneed by 
disadvantages. One niay have pcraonal preferenee^, but personal 
preferences arc not safe guidt^^ So long as a language fulfiE the 
needs of its speakers and can expand to meet new conditions as 
they arise^ it is good; when it can no longer satisfy their requirc- 
monU, it is bad, no matter what may he its excellencies from a 
purely theoretic point of view* 

To account for the spread and relationship of languages, two 
main hyfKjtheses have been advanced, both, it is true, primarily 
for the Indo-European group, but, in principle, equally applicable 
to all others. These are the pedi^cc-th^or^ fStamynbanvithtori^} 
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advanced by Augnat Schlciclicr in ISfifi anil the wave^theory 
(WelUntheoric) proposed by Johannes Scbniidt in 1872. the latter, 
with some modifications, still serving as the basis of the gcneali^i' 
cal system of clnaeification now adopted by all serious linguists 
(cL pp. 301-3Q21. 

According to the pedigreo-theory as outlined by Schleicher m 
tlic accompanying cut (Fig. 31, branch-languages sprang from n 
parent stock, Irom these amaiicr branches grew, and from the latter 


Fid. 3. ScblpichcfflB Pcdiicrt^Thcary- 

sub-dialects bifurcated. Thus, for otaniple, tlie Italo-Celtic group 
(Latin, Irish, etc.; cl, p. 336> split off from lndo-Euroj>ean; Italic 
and Celtic from lUlo-CcItic; Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, etc,, from 
Italic, and Irish, Wclab, Comieb, etc,, from Celtic; French, Italian, 
etc., from Latin, and the dialects of Munster, Leinster, Connacht, 
and Ulster from Irish; Picard, BeTrielion, etc., from French, and 
Donegal Irish, etc., from the dialect of Connacht. It was soon 
found that these clean fisflurcs did not correspond to the evidence 
of history, and Schleicher’s explanation yielded place to SchmidUa, 
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Thl* maintflins that the Indn-Eunipean languagw sjirang indeed 
from u common centre, but tliat they owe tlieir evolution into inde¬ 
pendent entities not to nbrujit fission, but to a wave-like spread 
from that centre. Consequently, adjacent areas are mnre alike than 
are those which are widely separated, and, generally gpcakirig, 
Die differencea increase in projMirtion to the distances between lin¬ 
guistic regions icf, p, 25}- The wave-like advance of languages 
also explains the Irregular distribution of isoglottic characteristics 
icf. p, m) just M, in a rising tide, waves advance in the eajne 
general direction, but no one wave, in its overlapping progress, is 
exactly symTnetrical with its predecessor. Perhaps we may go 
furtlicr, and may roughly compare languages, when onee estab¬ 
lished, to opposing currents in a river or strait, where the general 
limits of each current arc generally definable and where the major 
portion has free flow, bnt where the edges intermingle and conflict 
BO tliat exact boundaries cannot be drawn, liVhon, m the other 
hand, a language disappears, the process is like that of an ebbing 


tide, not of sudden extinction. 

This theory is not unassailable, it docs not explain each and 
every' phenomenon involved, and it ignores the non-linguistic 
factors of history which liave afTccted the rise and fall of langiiagra 
and dialects, but it seems to be tlie best genera< working hypoUicsis 
yet proiToaed for the problem as a whole. It must lie mmhfied by 
BUppIemenlary theories, such as the penpAcral hypulhestis recen y 
advanced by Antoine Meillct for the Indo-European group, w ere, 
obaerving tliat the Italic and Celtic languages at the w^tem 
extreme of tlua linguistic area possess certain characteristics m 
common with the Indian and Iranian groups at the eastero ex¬ 
treme, and that these characteristic arc nowhere found in the 
intarvpning area, he ^uKE^ted that Itnb-Celtic ^ ® 
and Indo-lranian on the other, broke away from the parent Ind 


Eumpcftn etoek before any of the rest. 

The linguist ia often asked how many words a given angu p 
has, a question which cannot be answered 
exactness. One may, indeedp eount the niuufer o wort ^in , 
dlctionariGa of that language; but when this has L wpll 

lete words must be deducted and iicologisnia must be added, ^ w cu 
as the argot which practically every longua^ po^esscs, ^ o - ^ 
notliing of the new words which are constantly being f 
the aSlngy of old, even though these may not gam recognised 
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fftatufl in the vocabulaiy. One may detennrnc, for e^mplep that 
Shakespeare u$as x words. Sir Waiter Scott y, and Rudyard Kip- 
Img z; but this does not mean that Shakespeare or Scott or Kipling 
knew or used only so many in actual speech. It Is equally im¬ 
possible to determine the extent of the vocabulaiy of an individuaL 
The stock of words of an educated man is doubtless much Larger 
than that of one who is illiterate; but both of them know many 
more words tlian they babitufllly use, and both will instantly ree- 
Qgnise the meaning of countless w”orde that they have never heard 
before. Are such w^ords part of their personal vocabularies^ and so 
of the lanffue which they speak? 

Whatever the value of such questions may bcp they are scarcely 
linguiatio in the strict sense of the term. In like manner, one 
must exclude from linguistics propeyr all eonsideration of rhythm 
(Including the eo-ealled and literary style, except 

in so far as such factors may influence tlie phonology^ accentua¬ 
tion, morphology, sjTitaXt or senmnties of the language or lan¬ 
guages under consideration at the time. Apart from the special 
conditions just noted, all these arc problems of rhetoric and 
stylistics, not of linguistics. 


CBjVPTER III 


Phm^ics UTid Phonology: The PhysiotogicaL 
Aspect of Language 

The phywcj of Bpecch-Bounde — fuDctiaiie of the vocal organs in 
the ptoduclioli of speech — piteh, iotemity, ttmiarn — abatopiy of 
the vocal appjuntud^—tfouoifd in iEoEalioai classlEeaticiii of sounds 
according to (1> place and (3} maiLaer of prodiirctioa — difference 
belwMa qpnHonante and vowels — c^a^ficatipn of vewch! and iliph-^ 
thonp—intemiLtjoaal FhoneUc Alphabet — relativ'e tengtha of 
i^nnd:^ — phoaeinea and toncmas^—accent; tonie and atrofe, free 
and SsmI —Btrong and weak forma — quantitative and qualitativo 
vowel-gradatjon — vowel-fpiidntjon as an inf &]donal element in Teu¬ 
tonic—^HCKunda in eombinadon within a word; no^iiniiatianp di-^mi- 
lation, metathefldaj. epenthesla, and prothosifi — chimge of EoimdH 
bvcimse of contiguity of wordi* — mcclmnic^al and pa^ThologicaJ 
cljianffeationg of all these changoa—change of phonemes in the 
course of centurios aa ahowti in Modem Engltiih from Proto-Indo- 
European—ayatcmi of phonetic corTHrpondence*, their method of 
conj^ructiooK their lack of mechaaicaj necoiaity, and their cardinal 
linguifitlc imporlanee—the temporal and epacial uature of corre- 
npondenee-f^Vtcma — bow to diattnguisb and date borrowed words by 
tiiiBti; ayatems—appareot. \'iolatjOOd of them due to borrowing, eat- 
ifltence of factora proviotiily undLscovered, analoes^H ^d disJectr 
mixture— tJie Law^ of Gtimm and Vemer forf Teutonic — linguistic 
change — reasons assigned lor it — ita reason probably majiiLy audl- 
Liuqjil — progreos of lingutstic ehungc to the indjividuiJ and in the 
cDcnniutiity —tnfuence of ii^olouisatioit tm Jmguliitlc ch&ngOr 


CoMMiTKicATiOxV by means of speech depends upon the physica 
of Bound, a dialiirbance of Air which BtarU from some vibrnting 
body, and upon the physics^ physiologyp And p^diology of hear¬ 
ing, The vibrationa. conatiiutmg the source of voice or apeech are 
ae& up by forcing air from the lungs through the trnehea into the 
larsrnx (with or without vibration of tlic vocal cords) ^ and then 
through the pharynx and mouth (frequently in co-operation Tilth 
the nasal cavity) * over the tongue and past the teeth out beyond 
the lipa and nose as sketched in the accompanying cut (Fig. 4). 
In very rajo instances, the process is the reverse^ i.c., there U 
inhalation instead of csdialation. as in the HottentoUBushinan 
cliekd (pp^ 57j 406 ) * From itie vibrating air in the mouth and nme. 
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suunil-^vftves aprcad in nil directions throiii^h the siuTOunding air^ 
imvcllinf]^ with a BiictHl of about l2tX) feet jjcr second. Jn the if 
spreading pTogre5S3j, these wa%^es diminish in magnitude nr hnd- 

nesa; and coming to solid ob¬ 
jects, they iiuiy be citlior re¬ 
flected or abyorbed in 
degreea. The moveiiicot of any 
snmil portion of mt h a to- 
and-ffo motion through only a 
oiioute diataoee; but a^j the 
waves pass by, this !iiiia!l iim- 
tion is rej»eated many times 
a second. The number of vi¬ 
brations |wr second is termed 
lltc frequency^ and is <lcteT“ 
mincrl by the source, Vpem this 
frequency flepcnds Hie quality 
of sound cn1lc<! pftch^ 

Spcccljt like other complex 
sounds, may be analysed into 
vibrations of many differctit 
frequencies. The human ear 
can hear sounds of frequen¬ 
cies ranging from a few vibra¬ 
tions per second to perhaps 
20^0001 clear speech utiliiacfl 
between 90 and 10,000, al¬ 
though apeech which has no 
wider range than from 200 to 
3000 may be fairly distinct. Four-fift hs of the energy of speecii is in 
frequencies below ItWI per second, but distinct articuktion do- 
l^ends mainly on frEqnentics above that number. (The pitch of B 
above middle C on the piano is approximately 1000 per second.) 
The higher frequencies arise chicJly from the consonant sounds. 

Since the longue aids in fomiing the various characteristic 
sound “Ip whether by positive action, as in the case of the dentals, 
or by mere quieseenee, as in the case of tiie labials, it may divide 
the pharyngo-buccal cavity into two parts, w'ho?e relative size^ 
change with every' alteration of the lingual jmsitinii. The reso¬ 
nances of these twm chambers are furtlicr influeDced by the size of 



L = Upn. T - Ti^th. FI - Hard 
T^aJRilr. S “ fkitt PalttEjc, U « UviiU- 
V = Plmo'na^ E = Epijdurtui. V * 
Vuoui Cord^ tv = Wlod-l^^-, 

Fifl. 4. Sketch of the Vornl OrKntuj 
(fmn; Jonev, An Oalttrtv of EntjUih 
Phtmtiit4t^ fourth edition, Cfimbridge, 
Fig. h p. 14). 
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the opening between themi determined by the distance between the 
hig;he±it point of the tongue and the rtMjf of the mouth; and by tlieir 
outletp determined b}" the sise find shape of the opening between 
the lips. WTien the tongue is entirely quie$cent^ as in the case of 
the labial vowels I [o], [uj) and consonants (|pls |bj)j there is 
but a single cavity from the pharynx lo the Ups, Besides the 
pharyngal and buccal resonancc-ehaifibers, we may also have a 
third, the nasal cavity, formed by lowering the velnm^ or soft 
palate, either partiallyp so that the current of air pasises through 
the buccal and the nasal chambers siniullancoti.4|y. producing 
nasalised souneb (e.g., in French mon [mS]); or entirely, so that 
the air-current finds fin exit only through the nasal chamber, in 
which caae nasal sounds result le.g.* [ii|, [m)). 

We may describe the pro(lncition of a sound in terms of (1) tlio 
hohzonial position of the tongue, f2} the vertical position of the 
tongue, (S) the posiLion of the lipa, and (41 the position of the 
soft palate, to which must be added (5) the position of the vocal 
cords. 

A sound, whether vocal or other, ia not actually so simple aa 
this, ft is, in reality, a compound, whose stronger portion nomially 
has sound-waves of lower frequency and, cotiscf|iiently, of greater 
length. This portion, termed tht* fundamenlal^ deterTninesthe pitch 
of the sound ns a whole. The other components are the overtones^ 
which are usually higher in pitch fand so shorter in wave-length) 
but less in When the frequencies of the overtone^s are 

exact multiples of the frt^quency of the fundaraental, they are 
harmonic^ and produce othern'ise they arc inhartiionic, and 
give The combination of fundamental and overtonesr with 

their varying frequency and intensity, gives the resultant sound 
its timbr 0 or qualify^ Tlic intensity depends primarily on the 
ampbtude of the sound-waves, which diminish with tlie square of 
their distance frotri the sound -centre, and which are als^ modified 
by the density or rarity of the ait through which tlicy pass, as well 
as bv the character of the obstacles which they may encounter. In 
the ease of vocal soiinda, the nature of these obstacles in the phona- 
tional apparatus varies: the tongue, soft palate, and epiglottis 
dam|>en them, while the hard palate and the t€?etli Ehar]>cu tlicm^ 
exactlv as non-vqeai sounds ape differently affecteil acc-i^rding to 
whether they strike against hard, diy surfaces, or against those 
which are soft ajid moist. 
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The s^peech-orgaii^ proper are Gie lar^x, tlie pharynx, and the 
6iicc{il and rni^oi cavities^ The larynx is set immediately on tap of 
the trachea, or windpipe, and is formed by the naccnding sucoes- 
^ioh of the cricoid, amcnoid, and thyroid cartilages, capablci 
through muscular control, of great mobility. From I he linguistic 
point of view, the functions of the larynx centre in the nocal cords, 
two flcahy lips running from front to back on cither side of the 
interior of the larynx, which are attached in front to the thyroid 
cartilage, and at the back to protruding ba^ of the arytenoid 
cartilages, the space between the^ cords being termed the gloUii. 
The vocal cords arc liighly clastic* When they are completely 
relaxed, as in ordinary breathingt the breath passes freely between 
thcjii through the glottis^ anti no sound is produced. When they are 
held tense, with resuUant closure of the glottis, and air from the 
Sungj! U forced between them, Uiey arc set in vibration. Sounds so 
procluced are termed i^oiced; those produced without vibration 
(i.e.j with the vocal cords lax and the glottis open) arc called 
voicdcss. This vibration in the production of voiced goimds may 
clearly be perceived citiier by pressing the front of the thyroid 
cartilage (the Adam''3 apple) betwreen the finger and thumbs or by 
closing both ears. In the former case, voiced sounds show a tremor, 
and in the latter case a buzzing, neither of w'hlch is felt in the 
production of voiceless sounds, as in the voiced [b] , [dl, [z] as 
contrasted with the voiceless |p], [t], [s|. 

Above the vocal cords *irc tw'o ^mllar folds of mucous mem¬ 
brane termed the falsa vocul cords^ wJdch play nn part m normal 
phonation. If air is only v^ery feebly expelled throug)i the cartilaije- 
glottis (the space between the arytenoid eartllagies)^ the vocal 
cords being in contact, but without vibration, the result is u^hitper. 
Midway between voice and whisper stands mtirmnr, in which the 
tension of the vocal cords La reduced to a minimum, tlie voice 
being accompanic?d by Uie friction-sound of the breath passing 
through the glottis^ 

Above the larv'nx, and separated from it by the epiglotiiSf w^hicb 
folds over the glottis during deglutination^ thus protccllng it from 
admission of food or drink, and also providing a bridge from the 
mouth to the oesophagus, is the phar^x. Formerly regarded as of 
little phonological importance, it is now known to modify the la- 
lyngal tones by changing its shape, and, consequently, its resonant 
effects, during tlie pronunciation of vowels- whibp because of its 
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fleshy mibatance and iDoist surfaccp it seems to exGrrii?^? a niuflirtg 
effect upon votvel-quiitity. It la apparently the place of uttaratiec 
of thepAdr^n^afs found In the Arabic "ayn [c | and A [h]. 

The glottis itself is the place of formation of the voiceless 
plosive (cf. pp. §0-ol) termed the jttop or gfotraf catch f'-^] ^ 

produced by the vocal cord? in exactly the same way as [p] la 
formed by the lips. The glottis is closed, and is then released with 
a sudden expInsionT the effect reaembiing a ver>' weak cougln It is 
frequently heard before initial vowels when the speaker hesitates, 
and between vowetSn petpn a & alter d Arles [papa H ^ale 
^a ^arl]. It does not occur in Standard English, aithaugh it is found 
in Bome of its dialectst especially before It]^ e.g,, [kA^in] for 
cuttin{^; and it is a distinct phoneme in Danish (c.g,^ fmo^r] 

" murderbut fitiO:rl * mother') and in Semitic (Ilebrew *ateff 
etej. Tw^o other glottal for kr^mgal) scunds of im|)orlance are 
represented by the A's of English AoitvaAo^ [hau, 3'li:^l]p imvoiced 
and voiced respectively* 

The buccal camty^ or mouthy may be described, so far as speeth- 
production Ls concemedj as a resonating chamber lined with 
mucous membrane. It possesses projecting hard formations (the 
teeth) and has betw^een its upper surface (the roof of the mouthy 
the hard and soft palates^ and the U’lnjla) and its floor a large mass 
of extremely tnobik muacular inattGr fthe tongue) ,wdiich is hinged 
at the back to the pliaryngal wall, whiJe the front of the cavity is 
formed by two fleshy and muscular masses wdth an opening be¬ 
tween them (the lips). The mouth is the area in which the majority 
of speech-sounds are given distinctive form, a highly complex role 
being played by the tongue, whose changing position very materi¬ 
ally niters tlie proportions of the whole buccal cavity (eh p. 46), 
The principal sounds formed in thia cavity are termed, from back 
to front, velar, palutal^ alveola-palatal, palato-alveolar^ 

retrofleXf den^atand afveofar, labio^dentat^ and bifa&idl. 

[foufors are produced by approximating the back part of tlie 
tongue to the uvulae the fleshy tip of the soft palale (velum). 
Tliey are comparatively rare in European tanguagea, though the 
uvular r [r] is present in the French r grasseyi, in NorUi German 
and Danish, and in the Northumbrian ' burr*^ and something 
similar tg the corresponding voiceless plosive may be found in 
such English words aa cow |qj?| if the initial sound be produced 
as far back aa possible. 
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Vclart arc prunounccd by placing the back part of the tongue 
figninst the velum, or eoft palate, aa in English mn, get, sing \ kn-n, 
get, sir]l; German norA, Spanish jabdn, genie Inns. xa:'{kini, 
'xente!: ^’orth German U ngcn l'va:vn|' Approximation of the 
front part of the tongue to the iiard palate produces pniafflla, eg., 
the plosives Ln dialectic French CMer. Cycw fec;,n»| for the stand¬ 
ard fucr, HieUf the nasal in French wionfapfui, Italian ojfUJ,Spanish 
ano [mi’tap, 'oppi.'arpo] ; the lateral in Italian egli, Spanish alia 
('eXAi, aCAa:); and the fricatives in German ieh, English you 

fiC-ju!]- 

We may omit, aa only sporadic in West European languages, 
the offeolo-pnlatoi and retrojlex plosives, tlic latter, a marked 
feature of Sanskrit and the Prakrits, aa well ns of Modern Indian 
and Dra^ndian, also being termed mniHi/nal and, by Sanskrit 
grammarians, rcTebrof. AIveolo-palatals are produced by articu¬ 
lating in the area between tlic alveolus (the ridge just behind the 
upper guml and the front part of the harcl palate^ and retroflesLeH 
by curling the tip of the tongue back and upward toward the hard 


palate and then releasing it shandy. 

Pufnto-fllt'colarj are exemplified in the English sibilants [JJ and 
[ 3 I, as in sftefE, pleasure Ifel, 'pleyafr)]. Dcnfals and qli-cofara, 
formed nspcctlvcly by the tongue approximating the ti|iB of the 
teeth fas in French) or the alveolus fas in English 1, arc repre¬ 
sented by ftl, [dl, [n]. Ml, [rl, [B], [3L lzl.ft» in tot, 

liot, not, lot, rot, thin, then, Beal, seal, Lnbio-dentaU are made by 
the lower lip touching the upper front teeth, as If] and \v\ in 
EngliBh fit, viaid: and hifabiafjr by Ibe action of the lipa alone, as 
[Pl j Ih! - fml, and (w) in English v^t, bet, met, net. 

As regards mnsner of production, in contradistincLlon to place, 
the sounds thus far dbcnssetl may be classified as plonities, nasah, 
Uttertil, Tolled, fricatives (and ojfrfcafes^ and sibffantvf (the latter 
usually grouped together with the frlcati^^K Ploniveif lalso 
termed acclwdvet, mutet, stops, or eipiosfresj are charactcriswl 
by complete closure of the air-passage at some point of their 
pronunciation, followeil by complete opening of that closure. 
Properly speaking, there are three stages in the enunciatinn of 
any plosive; ( 1 ) implostofi, when, preliminary to tlic utterance 
of the sound, the buccal closure is made; f 2 ) Ttieniim, while 
air from the lungs is stored behind the point of closure; and 


( 3 ) explosion, when the closure Is immediately and fully opened, 
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and the nir i^Lored up h rcle^ed. One m^y furtlior cledcribe 
these three stages from the pheuational and the aenustic point of 
view respectively a& ll) — closings closure^ and open¬ 

ings [>r us {2} ^uditionat — on-gMCj jjlence (or buzz, in the eusc 
of voiced sounds), and off-glide iot i>op). 

The portit of closure is U 4 fnully stip^joscd to determine the char¬ 
acter of the plosive (volar, dentah labial, etc.): hut it seems more 
accurate to suy that this character iu due. rather, to the rdative 
position of the particular speeeh-tirganfcf itivohTd. the back purl 
of the tongue with the uvula and soft or hartl palate fonning 
uvukrs, velars, and palatals; the fore part of the tongue^ ulveolars 
and tlentflb; and the lips. labials and bikbiab. The presence or 
absence of vibration of the vocal cords determines whetlier the 
plosive is voiced or voEcefess {cf. p. 48 L The explosion may also 
be accompanied by a tiny puff of breath, thus producing aspim- 
iion, as in the frequent pronunciation of pfl as [pliit ]. Be?siflefl the 
voiced and x-'oicclesa plosives, ^"c al^so find rfcuofccd nr 

lencs. These arc formed by weak exhalation of unaspirated voicetl 
plosives, wdth a resultant feeble articulation which produces an 
elTeet midway lie tween ^'oieed and voiceless, with the result that 
to the unaccustojned ear they ficcm to Ixr now the one^ now the 
olher; e g., a devoked fb] may be heard as either fp] or [b|, 
whereas in reality it k neither, but is a separate sound [b| appear¬ 
ing as a distinct phoneme (cf, pp. 61-62) in a number of lan¬ 
guages, South German. Examples in EngHsh, where dcvoiccd 
plosives are only sporadic, are the pronunciatjoti of bulb half¬ 
way hetvvecn IhAlb) and |b.\lp|, i.e., tbAlbb or of heads half¬ 
way between [hed^l and [heds], i.e., [hcd^[. Tlik devoieing would 
seem to underlie the evolutions of plosives so characteristic of 
mcrffem Western Armenian as contrasted with Eastem. which 
plioiictically represents ihe earlier stage. Ttius, the Eastern and 
Classical Arn^cnian proper name Tigran^ borrow’cd from an hypo^ 
ihctical Old Persian *!rfj;r(ina- (Tiypai^ in Hemdotos)^ appears 
in Western Armenian as Dikran, showing not only a shlfi of |g] 
to [k J, doubtless through an intermediate dev^piced stage [|], but 
also of [t] to Id j. This example shows that, in addition to dcvoiccd 
plosivesi, we must assume inuo/ccd plosives or jorte^ [k, Tp v]r 
thus having the two series [k] > |V] > 1ft) Iftl > I&! > 
[k), aithough, as a matter of factj the acoustic value of (fj is 
identical with that of 
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Nasals are fottned by complete olo^rc of the buccal cavity 
while the vcluni lowered to permit caeape of air through the 
nostrib; the chief fonm are [tj] (vdar)^ (pj (palatal), 
(deutal and alveolar)^ and |m] (labial)^ in Englisli 
Ikiij!: French cygn^ (si:p), and English naif, mail 

Latcmls are producijd by blocking the centre of tlie buccal air-^ 
passage^ with one or both edges of the tongue left free, thus form¬ 
ing an open spare or open wpacea between the tongue and the back 
teeth. The principal types are [i] {dental and alveolar) and [X] 
(palatal) I os in Englbh Spanish calk ('kaX^el. Italian toglio 
['toXXo:). 

/folted sounds (all C3^r the r-type) are made by rapidly tapping 
cither the front of the tongue against, the ridge of the teethp or the 
uvula againni ibo back part of Uie tongue,, thus giving the rolled 
liugtial [r|f the flapped lingual [f] (pronounced by a ainglc 
tongue^tap), the rolled uvular [r], and the retroflex flapped f[j* 

Fricatwi^ (also called Aptrniifit} are formed by so narrowing tlic 
air-pasaage that the air expelled from the lungs produces an 
audible friction. Of these IheTC is a great variety^ a voiceless and 
a voiced fricative corresponding to each of the plosives^ the differ¬ 
ence between a frieativc and a plosive lying essentially Ln the fact 
that the fricative is the result of constricting the air-pasaasge. w hile 
the plosive is due to complete closure of that pii^ge (cf. p. 50). 
The principal types of fricatives are as follows: glaltalf as in 
English habit, inhabit ['hshitt iti^fifobit]; velar, as in German 
iiOoA, Spanish mujer, gemir lb;x. xc:^aii:r], North Ger¬ 

man mogm ['m(CYn|; palatah a« in German and Lowland Scots 
licht^ English yet jet|; dental and alveolar, as in Englbh 
thiekf ikist deed (flik, dia, diid]; labio-dental, as in English /an^ 
van; and bilabial, as in colloquia] German Schw^^ster ||oeslf], 
Spaiiiah [sa/peir]^ 

One of the characteristics of a plosive b complete opening of a 
previous closure of tlie buccal cavity at E^me point (p. 50). If this 
opening, instead of immediately following the explosion of the 
plosive. IS made slowly^ air^friclion results, and the plosive t>e- 
coraes combined w ith a fricative or sibilant. Thus arise such series 
of ajffncafcs. or semi-plosives^ as [kx, ta. tfl. tf. ds, d 5 , pf], as in 
Swiss German Aic^md [kxittdh German Beit [tsalt); English 
eighth [citO] and church [tfoifr}i[]; Artnenian jet fdxet]; English 
judge [d 5 .^d 3 ]; Gcnnan Pferd [pfer^]^ That the sounds repre- 
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rented by Eni;lish r.k in church and by } in judjfe arc palato- 
alveolar alTricatca and not aimple plosivea U shown by rapid pro¬ 
nunciation aa a aingle sound-group ol such word-combinations aa 
Uoi sAowa [Offitjou*! and taid Jean (fledsal (compare also the 
vulgar pronunciation of did you as (did 3 u; ] I. 

Sibiionts, though usually clasaed together with fricatives, are 
distinguished from them in that tiic air-current docs not pass 
directly through the constricted nir-paesage, but proceeds along a 
groove down the middle of the tongue, narrow for the.dental and 
alveolar, and w*ide for the alvcolo-palatal. Each of these divisions 
has both voiceless and voiced types; to the dental and alveolar 
aibilants belong [a] and (i], as in English [fads, bilt]; 

and to the palato-alveolar, [ f | and I 3 ], as in English jiAip, seirure, 
French jtmr [jip, ‘ 31533 , 5 u:r]. 

The sounds thus far considered are convcnlionaliy termed cott- 
ton^Ats, because of a popular belief that they can be uttered only 
in combination with a type of sound known as voveis, which alone 
are supposed to be capable of pronunciation bj’ thciiisclvra, defi¬ 
nitions which w'ere already gix'en by the Greek grammarian Diony- 
sios Thrax (second century b,c,; pp. 424-425). These siaicnionts 
are far from correct, for all consonants can be littered bj’ them¬ 
selves whether they are static (or eontinuanl), he., can lie held 
continuousJy without changing quality (notably nasal, lateral, 
rolled, fricative, and sibilant sounda, e.g., [tn], [nj, [l|, |r), [f], 
[vMa ], 1 ; ]); or are kinetic, i.e,, cannot be so held (plosives, affri¬ 
cates, and flaps, eg., [p!, |b), [ts], [rj in Spanish pero). The dis¬ 
tinction between consonants and vowels must evidently be sou^t 
elsewhere than in the current definition. If we consider the aeries 
[t], [d], [n], [1], [rl, [61, [i|, (il, we find that the first is 
characterised by an abrupt explosion without vibration of the 
Vocal cords, the second by similar explosion with such vibration, 
the third by diversion of part of the air-stream to the nasal cavity 
with vibration, the fourth by blocking the centre of the buccal 
cavity with the tongue with one or both of its edges left free (also 
with vibration), the fifth by tapping the tongue against the atveo- 
lua tjT the uvula against the tongue with vibration of the vocal 
cords, the abtth by friction with vibration, the scventli by causing 
the air-current to pass through a groove in the centre of the tongue 
with vibration, and the eigjith (the vowel) by permitting the air 
to pass through tlie buccal cavity in a more or less constricted 
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but with tiQ ttich obstruction its would complete 

fitappage or frictiori. 

We may doOoe a vqw^I b 3 a sound jrroduced by passage of air 
through the buccal cavity without any stoppage j obstruction^ or 
constrictim giving rm to audible friction or interruption; and a 
consonant as a sound choracteThed by audible friction or mter- 
nip/!on due to stoppage^ obstruction, or constrict ion of the air in 
passing through the bucml cavity. The definition of a vowel is 
noEativc rather than positive; and the precise line of demarcation 
between the vowel and the eunsonani is none too sharp. The 
essential phonetic difference betw'cen rhern ia one of sonority; oh 
the U'holCf vowels are more sonoro^ than consonants (cf. p. SO) . 

Functionally vowels form pcaka of syllables (see pp. H6-147L 
a^ in tin^ ton^ tun, in-or^i-nate. Nasab, latcralsr and rolls 

may similarly serve ae s^dbbie peaks, eo that they function either 
as consonants or as vowels, as fmj in mad schisms f tnied 
|nl in neiii heavens [nju: lic\mi|p |1] in tow apptedree |lau 
!Ep|tri£ [p fr] in rent frid bAtjrmilk]; and it is worth 

noting that the alpliabets lifted in writirag Sanskrit have special 
cbnracters for [Ij and [r] w hen used as vowels. In tt^e tenninology 
of Indo-European Imgubtic^ atich an [mj aud [ti], \t\ and [JJ 
arc called sonant nasals and liquids restwctively. Like 

ainbiguity attaches to the sounds known as scmi-voupch, repre¬ 
sented in Euglii^h by w [wj and y lH, and in French by o in tlie 
combinatioEi oi, us in roi, loi J rw'a, Iw a f , as well 2 ^ by the voiced 
counterf>art of [jf, ftjb >^*1 the combination wTJtien ui, as in 
tin', puis [Iqi, nqi]. Prom tlie point of view of articulation, fw] 
and fj] are vnw^els, short forms of |uj and [ij ; from the point of 
view' of function, they are vocalic Indore coneonants and finally, as 
poundf point [paund, ps^intj; thoUt day fdau, dei] (y in the latter 
word is merely a mode of writing 1 , anEl ^Lddlc English actually 
spells it dai); they arc consonantal initially, between vowels j, and 
after consonants, as yet fweit, jet]; auait^ royal [s'weit* 
: tteelve^ onion [tw^lv, Anpn]. 

The so-called English long o, o, and i are really diphthongs, iind 
not long vow'eb at ath as in came, home, time |kcuiq Iidmiu, taim]. 

The classification of vowels is much more disputed than ia that 
of consonants, but three main fact ore in vowel-product ion api>car 
to be fl) the height of the tongue (e,g,* heat [hiEt] as contrasted 
with hat Ihnetj); (2) the part of the tongue raised (eg., hval 
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[Jiiitl as eonlrastcfJ with kut [liAtj), and (3) the position of 
the lips (again lliittl : [hAtJ). According to the height uf tJic 
tongue, we distinguisli between c/twe, half-done, htilf-open, and 
open vowels ; ncconlitig to the part of the tongue raised, between 
frontt back (also termed jwlofai, velar; elender, broad; bright, 
dark}, and cenfrnf; anil according to the position of llic lips, 
between spread, medittm, and rounded. 



Tlie number of vowels is practlcolly unlimited, but eight cordi- 
iinl voit-cla luuy be distinguished as ‘ liaving known acoustic quali¬ 
ties and known tongue and lip [jositions ' {Daniel Joncs)^[i, e, 
c, », a, 5 ,0, a]. Their longuc-pfKiitions may be roughly plotl^ as 
an irregular quadrilateral (Fig. S) wlioue four angles indicate 
reapeciively close front [i], open front {a), open medium [a], and 
close back [uj. Between these come the four intermediate canlinal 
vowels [e, t, o, o), between half-close and lialf-open front, at half¬ 
open front, nearly open back, and midway between half-close and 
half-open back respectively. From tlic entire nuuiber of possible 
vowels, we may select twciity-s<w'en as of general importance, con¬ 
sidering them front top to bottom of each compartment of this 
same diagram (Fig. 5). 01 this number, EnglUh has only twelve, 
[i:, i, e,s,ai, o:, 3,ui,u, a, o;,a]. 
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Midway bctit'ccn cloee and ball'ClcM, front, apn!»(I of tnediutn [ii] — 
Engtbh pmt (pi:t]. 

Nwly hitlf'clcise, fnml, spirad or mcdtiim [i] —EngliBh pil fpitj, 
Midway bolwisen half-oloeo and hair-<i|H.p|i, fronl, uptrod or modium [c] 
— Enitlish prt {petf. 

Nearly haJf-open, fiont, piprcad or medium (e:) — Frentt phe IpEir). 
Half-open, front, eptead ortn«lkm (e|— Fmncli meUrt [mctnrj, C^ennan 
BcU Ibot], find part of Englkh dipttiioriK in pair, ptar Ipcafr)]* 

Midway bettroen half-open and open, frtJiU, spread or tncdiiun [tej — 
ICngtish pot [paplj. 

Nearly open, front, Hprend [«] — French pti^e [ 1 * 1 : 5 !, German /oArsa 
I’fairenJ, 

Open, front, spread [a] — French pallt |pat], German ^Sfnuw I'/trasaj, 
first part of Englkti diphthong in Hint, }ijfre [inim, pairi, munrf, 
Ctiu!n [pAund, taun[. 

Cloac, front, rounded [j’] — French flow llj'n], German Uber ('yb^J. 
Rather more than half-elose, front, rounded (flij — French Meuee 

llDBll], 

Int 4 srmcdiate between hair-cloBe anti half-open, front, rountied [a] — 
French pen [pe], Gemian acAdn (fon). 

Nearly half-open, front, rounded [ce :1 — Prench pc»r [pcoirl. 

Ralf-open, front, rounded [roj — Frenefi neuf (ndefl, German twdif 
ftavrelf). 

Nearly haff-cloaft cenlraf, apreftti or medium [il — UtiBsian j«m ‘ eon ' 
[alo], Welsh iffjjn * hill' pjiinj. 

Ncarfy half-clow, central, roundal [uj — I/>wlAnrl Scots fiiuJfe [liilkj* 
Midway between half-open and half-clow, centml, spread [a:] — &iff- 
lish bird 

NeaHy half-open, central, aprond [5|—EngliBh «ifad, nhna I'wdad, 

■t I^qIl 

Italhcr ieaa than half-clow, hack, spread |m|—Scots Gaelic inUaeA 

^ Eihnut * f'iuLvkl. 

Half-open, bock, aprend [aJ — Fn^ilth Aut, rub [b.\t, rAb|. 

Nearly clow, buck, roimtleil [tirj — Eiij^K^h nwf. rude [kud, ru:d]. 

Rather leas than half-clow, tjack, rounded [u] — English puff, ooihI 
[pul, gijti!. 

Rather more than half-close, b«ek. rounded [o:! — French edle Ikoitl. 
German irohf [vo:1]* 

Midway between half-clow and haJf-open, hack, rounded [ol — Italian 
emie (kortu). 


JtBther more ttmo back, roundecl 

[kDtt]. 




Nearly open, lack, rounded (nj — EnRliah u*im, ibig (want, dngj. 
Nearly open, back, mediiun (&:!— EnRlish falAer [*fa;(\i(r)|, French 
pAle [pii!|]k 

Open, back, iriodium faj — French jjoj [pal* 


or romhiimticini^ of two vowels into a single ^ 1 - 
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Ifible I cf, pp, 14&-147) , priwnt no new principles, ho that it suffices 
here to note timt Standard Englu^h has nine [ei| aij au, :iip ij, 
ua] j exemplified respectively in cume 1 keitn ]^hcme[ houm ] ^ 
night [nait], house (hausl^ tiom [n^ial, beer [bbfr)], fair 
I fea (r) ] f more Im3^( r) J ^ and poor tpn'>(r) ] * 

This survey by no meaiis exliai.iHt!# the number of possible 
sounds. There are, for instance, wou'fiis, as m French 

i-noKL |m5j: and many modifications of consonantB, Buch ae paio- 
iaUse4 Imh ie [tej 'hot\ in some diaiecU even [t|e|; 

vein rased or pAaryrt^afised [e,g,^ the final sound oT English 
/cel [’Ulij fid]); tjectivest (plosives with a aimultaneous glottal 
stop); clicks (produced -with closed glottU, so that Hie air can 
pa^ only from some part of the mouth or nose to a place above 
the vocal cords, thus constituting an inverse sound, practically in¬ 
spiratory in contrast to the usual expiratoiy' types [cf. pp. ■15^ 
400-407]); iabiohscd fricatives ic,g,^ lo| (or j&], uttered with 
marked lip-rounding); and labio-velaTS ^ [kp. gbj, etc>); but full 
discussion of these fallSp rather, within the scoi>e of grammars of 
the ]anguaBcs in wdiich such sounds occur or within the domain 
of treatises on phonetics as a special science. 

The consonants and voweb, with their various modifications 
and their lengthy stress, and pitch, arc tabulated as follows in the 
International Phonetic Alphabet given on pp. 58 and 59. 

In hundredths of a second the npproxlinatc duratione of the 
principal English phonemes are as follows:> for all dentaU, ,094; 
for all velars, .105; for a]I labials, ,113; for voiceless plosives, ,12; 
for voiced plosives, .088; for na,^ab, ,140; for lateral and rolled, 
.122; for fricatives, ,l 12; for sibilants, J34; for short vowels, 
for ]ong vowels, .318; for iliphthonp, ^23; for all consonants^ 
*118; for alJ vowels and diphtlion^a .29; and lor all pounds, .2. 

Sounds arc seldom uLlered as isolated elements except in such 
nirnplc ejaculations as oh!, ahf [o:, a:] . They are, therefore, prac¬ 
tically always more or less modified by other ifound^ with which 
‘they stand in contact, and these conditions affect, inter alio, their 
length. All vowels and all cqntinuant consonants may be either 
long or short* and this length or shortness may be of varying 
degrees with the two extremes of xinder-short (notably [a| as m 

t Por s thcffough discussQb, see E. A, K!eycrK EngJtMche i;rfit4idduirr = 
Skrifler af K. Ilumanaiuka WUnMkaps-Sumfundti i Uppsuht, viii, 

XiUTi iii (I9D3). 
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the man [cl^^i ma^n]) and w^T-long (quite rare, e.g.^ in a prolonged 
ah! [asT])» 

So far ae Engliph is concerned, the following general principle's 
may be laid down * Short vowels are generally shorter befo'rc 
voiceless than before voiced cotuMnanta {contrast bit with bid 
(hit, bidl(* SimiSftrly, long vowels are shorter before vpieeles^s 
than before voiced consonants or when final (contrast seat with 
seed or sen [si'tt siid^ si:]). They are also shorter before a nasal 
or lateral rollow'cd by a voieclcsa consonant (contrast wdtii 

(earn or hrums; fault with fall or fulls [Lj:(r)nt, bifrlUi b:(r)naj 
fa;It, fall, bda]); and likewise in streased syllables immediately 
before an unstressed syllable (contrast lender with lead [1i:d3(r), 
li:dj). In unstressed syllables tliey are shorter tlian in airessed 
(contrast nudirrroMS wuih [oi'deiJsSj '^igpstll. Consonants 

are longer after siiort vowtIs than after long a-owcIs or diphtlionp 
(contrast sin with seen, sign (sin, ei:n, S4iin|); liquids arc longer 
before voiced Llian before voicch^s consonants (contrast bold wnth 
favii [bozid, bzlt] I; and in cmpiiatic utterance consonantii follow¬ 
ing stressed vow'cla may even become over-long^ so tliat spleiicfid/ 
may be pronounced [splenzzditll. 

Generally speakingj consenantfi require less time for their utter- 
attca than semi-voweb or vowels; pioatvesii in the rising order of 
dentals, velars^ and kbials, less tlian any other type of consonants, 
and voiced plosive loss than unvoiced. Fricativea stand between 
plosives and sibilants; and dental fricatives are shorter than labiah 
Like the plosives^ voiced fricatives and sibitants are shorter than 
v™ccless; and sibilants are shorter than laterals and rollcdp which^ 
in turn, are shorter ihan nasals. In resf^eci of vowels^ the order of 
increasing leagili is short, long, an<i diphthongs. 

Sounds may also be grouped in order of aonm£|)!p or ron^nff 
power, the decri^ing siequence here being open voweb, cjzjsc 
voweisi rollerl^ laterals, naaaLs, voiced fricatjv-ea and sibilants, 
voicele^ fricativea and sibilants, voiced plosives, and voiceletia 
ploEivca. 

Thus far we have HCCiticd to imply that apccch-sounda ate pro^ 
duced each in one way; but, as a matter of fact, this is far from 
being Lbe case. The great majority of theac sounds may be formed 
in several portions; and obson'alion by X-rays showg that the 

Dr Jotum, of EnolisSi Pkan^licM^ fo-iirth ediUnn, CambiidgCp 

1034 , ImiQ MrliicJi tbutc ntc ttiken. 
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samo subject frcquenll^ employs ilirrcrcnt puHitinins in repeating 
iittciranecs of nvhnt ia licard by the obsenH'f as tlje same sound. It 
would api>ciir tliat the acoustic propeciiea of a speech-KouDd are 
due to the same general relational posit ion af the vocal UTganscon- 
eerned within the same general area. Tbiis, the dental [t] is pro- 
due4^d e^5$entially by the explosion following tlie breaking of the 
contact between the tongue and the 
front teeth or the roof of the mouthy the 
range being approximateEy A-C in Fig. 

7, where A represents the normal posi¬ 
tion for the French [t], B, for that of 
the English |[]^ and C, for that of the 
rctrofiex (i| found in Sanskrit and in 
modern Indian hinguagea of the Indo- 
European group. A [t] produced at 
either A or C would sound strange to 
the English ear, as w'ould one prwiiaccd 
at cither B or C to tlte FrcnEfh car, but 
even \il wroiild not render it difficult 
for cither an Englishman or a French- 
man to know thatp for example, two (or ioo^ to) and tout (all 
pronounced [tu:J) respectively w^ere intended. 

In Sanskrit, on the other hand, [t] must not be confuted with 
III. since nofd- (nataj, for instance, means 'bent', but na/u- 
Ina^aj denotes ‘actor, dancer'. SiniilarJy, one may confuse the 
dental [\ \ and the velarifiGd [11 in English without causing uncer¬ 
tainty of meaning to Uic hearer; but this is not true in Polish, for 
example, where ios means ' fatebut tos ' moose-decr Here [1] 
and I i I distinguish two words of entirely diverse origin and mean¬ 
ing; in English, the difference of sound is merely a matter of 
position, (Ij being used before vowels, and ft] finally and before 
consonants, as in too/ [loufj, jelly ['d 5 elij, bell jbet], people 
(piiptj. A sound which may have one or more shadings, but which 
is regarded as a unit in a given language, the shadings ttierc being 
considered unimportant, is termed a pAoneme; thus, in the illus¬ 
trations just cited, [t] is a single phoneme in English and French, 
as is [I), but Sanskrit has the phonemes (tj and [i], ami Polish 
the phonemes (Ij and [tj. Generally speaking, the number of 
phonemes in any one lajiguagc scarcely exceeds two score, 

The exact nature of the phoneme is disputed. It is variously 
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regarded bb (1) a mere grouping of flotmds that arc conditionally 
dctortnincd, On the one hand, by the position and movemenU of 
the apeaker'a vocal organa in producing the aounds in question, 
and, on the other hand, by the acoustic eifeeb produced on the 
hearer {' phonetica iJie Lutidun and French schools) \ or (2) as a 
point in the psychological pattern phonolngyEdward Sapir 
and Llic Prague school); or 13) as a point in tiie linguistic I gram¬ 
matical) pattern phonemutics'). According to the second and 
third theories, the actual sounds are regarded as realisations of a 
non-physical norm, while the first theory considers tlie sounds 
themselves as constituting the phoneme. 

Ill addition to phonemes, one must also consider foncmas, i.e., 
cases in which the pitch of utterance is a necessary characteristic. 
These arc a marked feature in Swedish and Ncirwegian, G.g., Swed¬ 
ish onden. which, pronounced with ii higli tone fandonj means 
' the wild duck ’ fand-eni: but with a high-falling [‘andunj, ‘the 
spirit ' fande~nj. In Engtiah, many conijiound words borrowed 
from French conskting of a preverb (commonly, but erroneously, 
called a preposition in this connexion) and a base-word, and serv'- 
ing either as a noiin (or adjective) or as a verb, are distinguished 
in their use as the one or the other by a dijfcrcnco of strcss-aecent, 
I f the word in question is used ns a noun or adjective, it reeeivc?a its 
atreas on the preverb; if it is used as a verb, it is stressed on the 
base-word, as ‘qcfdreM (noun) : ad'dress (verb); 'perfect {adjec¬ 
tive) : perVeef (verb), so that I can ad‘dres¥ a letter to an 'address, 
but I cannot per’feet what is already ‘perfecL 

The role of tone ia an essentia! factor in certain languages of 
.Asia and Africa. Thug, the standard dialect of Chinese (Man¬ 
darin) poasceses four tones (high le\'el, high rising, bw rising, and 
low falling), and these tones are essential to denote the meaning 
of the groups of phonemes to which they are attached (cf. p. 391). 
The group /n, for instance, pronounced with tiie high le^Tl tone 
denotes ‘ man, husbandmth tlic high rising, ‘ fortune, happi¬ 
ness with the low rising,' prefecture and with the low falling, 
' ricli'. By subdividing each of these into a higher and lower, the 
dialect of Fo-kien (near Canton) has eiglit tones. Tlie Tai of Indo- 
Chinn, related to Chinese, has ten: natural, grave (deep bass), 
straightfonvarri (midway between the first two), high, and em¬ 
phatic (abrupt and explosive), each pronounced with the lips 
cither partially closed or open. Hottentot has tiiree tones, and 
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Dualiip belonging to the Bantu group, also time, e.g., mba 
the high tone meana ' 1 with the low,' cloud anti with tliu ris- 
^Si ^ y^rn \ Esi^nLialiy the !^me phenouiDhoii is prc^eut in the 
two chief Indo-EtirDpcan languagea which indicate tonai accent;^ 
\cdic Sanskrit and Greek. Thu^ Greek to^s^ (to^nios] ntcana 

* cuttingp gharp \ but ni^ ["toimxi] nicana cut, a slice"; 

l‘pathe^] means ‘suffering^ pain", but poAti [bfjle:] means Mho 
act of hurling *i pi/fTpoant^ [me;tro*ktfUio3l means ' slaying one'a 
mother but[mei'truktonos] 'slain by one's mother 
At&o^Aov |lilho'bolosl " hurling etonca hut (irtJsoboloaJ 

* pc lied with stones', just an Sanskrit rajnpntrd- [rn:d 5 aput*ra| 
means ' sou of a king", but rijapuim- |/ra:d 3 aputra] ^having a 
king as a son \ 

Tone ia one of the two chief forms of which apfscars 

either ns tonic (or or pilch) or stress (or expiraterp)^ 

Tonic accent is, generally speaking, of four types: acuLe I high 
pitch), grave (low piteli), high-falling (eonven Lien ally calltnl eir- 
cuaiflejc) j and loiv-risirig^ which may he reprcacntcfl musically by 
* Thus Greek tg/uic is pronuunccil [toinoslp but 
Td/iG^, [tomoa]p add [to'iiio:n|; in Lithuanian, which alone 

atnflng Indo-European languages continues to observe this dis¬ 
tinction, hudus |,hiidns] 'custom' b written, musically 
and iinffas [^langasj ' window " is 

While tonic accent is eharacterised by pitch of voice, i.e,, by fre¬ 
quency of ^'ibjratioOp strcss-acccnt is marked by in tensity of vibra¬ 
tion and by muscular energy of the articulatory organs involved. 
Vedie Sanskrit and Classical Greek were, at least predominantly, 
languages with tonic accent; English, like Claj^ieal Sanskrit and 
Modem Greek, h essentialty a language with strcsa-accent. 
Broadly speaking, atress-accent^ as the historical evidence of lan¬ 
guages shows, preaerv^es the vowel upon which it falls. Yowcla in 
unstressed syllables tend either to be weakened or to disappear 
I cf, p, 2S3), with the result that consonants: formerly separated are 
brought into contact, w'ith frequent inociifientions or even simplifi¬ 
cations of the consonant-groups thus formed. The Latin verb fach 

* 1 make \ for example, was orlginiilly accented, when accented at 
all (cf*pp, 232-233), on the first syllable. When it was com|K>nndcd 
with a proverbp e.g., the stress fell upon the latter, with the 
result that ^-defudo, for instance, became *'dcfi.cio. Later, the 
accent was shifted, but the altered vowel was retained, w hence the 
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Classical Latin form de*ficio * I unmake, failIn such dnuhlcta 
M Latin : 'caMus * warm 'ditminui : domnun ‘ master *, 

we see entire disappearance of an unstressed vowel (syncope). 

In Latin officlna ‘ work-sliup ' beside the older opi/feinq from a 
still earlier *'opt-/ad»a we observe a change of p-/ to ff after loss 
of a vowel; and in Latin pono * I put* for *pt)zn6 froni ‘posno 
from *Yo^po-sirtd rcL llie perfect pnasive participle positvs) we 
note the aimplifieattan of a rons^mout-group felt by Latin-speak¬ 
ers to be awkward. Here, too, belong such forms as Latin gper 
* field ’ I with « secondarily developed) for *’agr(ii)t fcf, (lothb 
okfSf Old High German qckqr, English gcre, and especially Greek 
iyp6t [ag’rosj, Sanskrit — note the divergency of accent be¬ 
tween the Greek and Sanskrit words). 

Wd must distinguish between freo and fixed accent, the former 
falling now on one pliable in the inflexion of a word, and now on 
anolher, as Sanskrit pAda ' foot' ^accusative] hut padds {geni¬ 
tive); Greek wtiSa : noSdt; Russian ‘mnteri 'mothers' l nomina¬ 
tive) : mqfer'ei (accusative); Lithuanian ranfcd ‘ hand' (nomi¬ 
native) r rntlfcos (genitive). Latin. Celtic, and the Teutonic 
languages (including English) have fixed accent; but there is evi¬ 
dence to sliow that originally this was not tlic case, as wiien, for 
cJcample, the intercliange between a and r in English v.'os : leera 
finds its expIatmtiDn in an earlier accentual difference between 
Proto-Teutonie and •ucs’gt (cL Anglo-Saxon tones : wdron 
and ecc pp, TOuSl). 

IFord-occenf must not bo confused with sci»/fnce-acccn(, which 
appears to be influenced in the main by the meaning of the s^teneo 
as a whole, and which, like the order of words in the sentence, ia 
essentially governed, at least in part, by psychological considera¬ 
tions icf. pp. 232. 238-240). A word of any length has several 
accents, but only one of them la the main qrcent; the othera are 
setOTidBrp. Tlic place of the secondarj- accent or accents appears 
to be conditioned principally by considerations of rhythm, which 
vary in different languages, though the interval between accent 
whether primary or Kvondary, is stsareely more than two or three 
syllables, as in English aTitilatittidinarianisticaUy [ amti la>t) tm 

A further result of stress-accent h the presenre of drong fortm 
at WQrd.s Ijcaide weak, the former normally being stressed and 
retaining their full meaning, the latter normally unstressed and 
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with weaJtcitKj The weAk fonii usually differs 

the strong either in tho length of it^ vowel or in tlie vowel 
OP Iq the omif^ioii of a sound, whetlier vocalic or consonatitAl i>nly 
words of very common use have these double forms (ientG^ and 
allegro-fonnB)f as in it ist she [it \z *Jjj] as contrasted with 
she sayA [fi sez] ■ French mon sieiir [m5 sjccu'] ‘ iny brd * as con¬ 
trasted witli momieur * Master \ lliis English word itself 

weakened from Master as Mi&s and Minsis arc from Mistrees. 

Weak forms occasionally appear in inHe^innt m in the Romance 
future (e.g.j, Frcncli * you will come * from V^ulgar 

Latin venire habetis; cf., with separation ol the componenU^ Old 
Spanish venir vo& edes : Modern Spanisli foA] tendrifiVJ and jn 
the Modem Greek future (e.g,^ Zirv [Oa deno:] ' I shall bmd\ 
where Bd stands for Tva [fielo: inaj wdll, I wish \ and 
ficvni [xa <>eno; | in the Pontus dialect of the same bugungei where 
k for <x^rm {exo: ina] * 1 have in order that I may [bindi ctc.]^; 
cf. p. 2Ci). Weakening h also a marked feature in pbec-nsmes, 
as from Gallo-Roman ^stronghold of Lug \ 

The same principle of a Negro-forms k seen in such pronunciationa 
as [Svindqi) for Ifi/mondftoei in Norfolk (MVigtnutids ham 
[village]^), [HJximlil for Cholmandckjf ['CMlmunds l^h 
[grove]') in C/iCi.'^irVc {itself shortened froni GAc^imArreJ^ and 
['&kDt|-| for in Gloueeaicrxhire [gbistfJssrL G'lcaicces- 

irescir in Anglo-Saxon. On tho other hand, tlie pronunciation 
[dAnUijri] for Dim Laoghaire, the seaport of Dublin, is not an 
allegro-form, but tlio normal Irii^h pronunciation of the proper 
name anglicked Lmry let. p. 234L 

Nowdierc are t he importance and the oiieration of stress-accent 
more clearly shown than in the phenomenon known as voirel- 
gradation (or ablaut, apophony) in Indo-European and (at lejvst 
in the author'a opinion! in Seinitic. In a base we cU^tinguiali four 
main grades: normal^ prolonged, redueed, ami rero, which are char- 
acterked by tlie quantity of the vowel as conditioned by tbe 
presence or absenee of Htress-aecent. TJms for € and its diphthongs 
Cl, ei (the treatment of 0 k analogous; for q see pp. 445-446) 
we fiave the 
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BroBdly speaking, the normal grade is found under the main 
accent {e.g., Latin 'pedem, Greek wti&i' font ’ [accusative]). The 
prolonged grade occurs under the accent when an unaccented vowel 
or a eoneonant originally following the accented syllable iias dis¬ 
appeared (c.g., Latin pcs. Doric Greek irs* ' fool ’ (noniinative] 
for *pcd-a, *pod-*;; in other wordst it is lengthening to compen- 
satc for I lie loss of a phoneme. A rcdiMrcd grade ia found either 11) 
in the first syllabic of a word wlicn tlie accent originally followed 
at an Interval of at least one syllable from it (e.g., Latin potns 
*of a father' from *p,f'res from 'pAVes; cf. Greek »=rpuO, or 
( 2 ) in a middle syllable before the accent when preceded by a long 
eyllabJe, i.c,, by one with a long vowel or a short vowel followed by 
two consonants, os Gotliic Aairdei* l*bcrdi:aj ' shepherd ’ from 
*hcrdiya$ from Indo-European ’terd/t/ioa, but fiorps ^ army 'with 
lero-grade from Indo-European 'gor-foa. The scro-grade comes 
(11 immedintely after the accent when a short syllable precedes (as 
in the Gothic harjit froni 'gor'/os jubI cited); in the first 
syllable of a word when the accent follows immediate^ (eg., 
Sanskrit (ofd- ' atretched ' from Vn'fp.; cf, the Sanskritfpresent 
fandfi, Latin fendft ‘ stretches tenuh * thin ’); and (p) in a 
middle syllabic before the accent, as in Latin patrn just cited. 
This is the theory at its simplest ; and it is evident from eu.(h forme 
as patrij from “prfVcj from ‘prL'rcs that every *ero-grade must 
have developed from a reduced grade, actual evidence of this being 
seen, for instance, in the co-existence of Sanskrit fta(d- ' Jnitten' 
from the eero-grade *g^ 0 -'fo- beside gftdfd- from the ^reduced 
grade grA,nf- fo-, or in Aveeton pfd ' father ' (and even fd^ 
beside pifd from “pa‘fc. 

Gradation lies for tlie most part in the period b&fore the evolu¬ 
tion of the various historic languages; and analogy f sec pp. 100 -* 
1141 has played so levelling a role that much ronfusiou has re¬ 
sulted, The details are only too often highly obscure, but the main 
principJes are fairly certain and explain much that otherwise 
would be hopelcsaly obscure and apparently merely capricious. 

Beside this type of gradation, termed quantitative, there U 
another, called gnalitafiirc, which concerns an nltemation of e and 
0 . This appeara in such words as Greek ‘ I say ' (originally 

unaccented; cf, pp. 232—333) : * word rpiijim ‘ ] nourish ' ■ 

rirpo^ ' T have nourished nourishmentAu'wii' I leave *: 

A/Adiv 4 'I have left'; Ijitin 'I coverfojja ‘coveting, 
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I cognste with Gcriu^n ilcchcn " to cov^r * cover¬ 

ing’:Dacft ‘roof' (literally, ^ cover' frooi Protq-Teutoaic 
*do 50 ij; Gothic piwfaw ' to pour'; ffmt * lie poured ’ (Gothic iu, 
01 * = tado-EuropeAo eu, avJi Lithuanino veiv ‘I go'; vaht 
* sledpOld Church Slavic ietp ' I run ’; tok& * stream, Uow 
Qualitative alternation is usually explained as Elimving e in un¬ 
accented syllahles, and o in accented; but it may be due, rather, 
to a diflerence of aspect, Uie grade in c being imperfective and that 
in o iwrfective (cf. p. 213), 

In the Teutonic languages gradation has become an infiexional 
element or morpheim! (see p. 150) in the past tense of the strong 
(or irregular) verbs, as in English cAoosa, cAose, ckasetil siriQ, 
eany, $ung. This may he illustrated by the series: 
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Here, by the operation of Veroer’s Law (sec pp. T9-S2), (he 
accent, presen-ed in Sanskrit and retained in Proto-Teutonic (but 
lost in the historic Teutonic krguagea), has caused an alternation 
of a and r in Anglo-Saxon and Old Ifigh German ct'oa and kit ns 
contrasted with raroa corett, kvrum, gi-koran (the one surviving 
instance in Modem EIngUsb is mere as contrasted with At 
the saine time, the presence or absence of accent adects the vocal¬ 
ism, Under tlie accent we find the normal grade; when the accent 
falls on the following pliable, tlie one preceding has the zero- 
grade (cf. p. 6fi>, so that the Indo-Euroiiean scries was something 
like *'peusd, •^e'^cusa, 

This expbnation holds good for all irregular verbs of the Teu¬ 
tonic group; and it further follows that the Teutonic strong pret- 
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eritc ia in largia part developed from the Indo-European pcrfeetp 
ihouHh tv iLK admixture of the Inda-European aori^t^ very much 
like the Latin per feet, which aieo sliowra an amalgamation of Indo- 
European perfect and aorist formjs (cf. p. 2H >. On the other hand^ 
comparison of the Modem English with the Anglo-Saxon forms 
juat given Bhow^a that analogy (^o pp. 106-1 14S has created a fabc 
uniformity: Of chm&n the exact Modern Engliah representative 
would be • chomp and of chosOp ^ we cAurn* 

The fact tlkat phonemes are nomially uttered in groups rctty 
often causes more or less drastic modification of one or both of the 
sounds involved, notably m 

epenf AcsiSj and jlssfimluf ion is the process whereby one 

phoneme is harmonised with another^ either by being made identi¬ 
cal with itp or by being given common tliaracteristicsp an example 
of the first being Latin annus ' year' from (ef. Gothic 

afm); and of the second, Latin nofus ' act' for foL Latin 

ago). Italian has here gone still furllier and has completely asaimi^ 
latcd the combination bo that aetu^ becomes atiOf the complete 
series being > rf > it* The former of the types of assimilation 
is fref^uently tenned accommodation^ and the latter is more specifi¬ 
cally called equalisation. Assimilation may^ further, be cither 
progrcs&fve, w^hen the first pimneme modifies the second, as in 
Latin collie *' hill' from * col-ms (of, Lithuanian kdlna ^); or re¬ 
pressive, when the second modifies the first, as \n Latin annus, 
already quoted; or it may be reciprocal, when the niwlification is 
mutual, as in Sanskrit ruddhd- * obstructed ^ from *rudA-'fo-, In 
Indo-European laogiiagca, assunllation is mmt frequently of the 
regressive type- 

in the wordB just cited, the assimilation is coniiguous; i.C:, the 
phonemes affeetod are in juxtaposition. There h alsd mconiiguouB 
assimilation (or dtiolionj of phonemes not juxtapoiged, both pro¬ 
gressive (very rare) and regressive. The w'ord for ' five ^ SEhows 
both these types in different Indo-European languages. The reeon- 
Btmcted pre-form of tJii$ word is *penq^, preserved in Sanskrit 
pdocii ('paQtJa), Armenian king, and Lithuanian penAl Pro¬ 
gressive aBsimilalion is seen in Gothic fimf^ Old High German /in/, 
fimj {the second with regressive assimilation of n to m before a 
labial; Old High German /wn/, Modem German/tin/ arc not from 
the same grade of the base as fmf}^ Anglo-Saxon and English 
five from an older *finf. Regre^ive assimilation appears in Latin 
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qUrinqu^f Old Irish c4ky Brt^ton pemp; had tburc been do asslmila- 
tion, we should have had m Gothic *finh, in EfiglUh *)£ [fal|, in 
Latin *ptnquef in Old Irish *6ic, and in Breton *emp. 

The examples of assimilatioD just given concern consonants, but 
vowels play an equally important part. Progressive vocalic assind- 
lution (relatively rare) is seen in ^'iitgar Latin sulmttcus beside 
the Classical ^ilL>afiin£S' wild \ the %^ilgar form being retained in 
Italian snlvaf ico beside £clira;/:ico cis well as in Old Frtmclip ^iiddk 
English !Modern French sowr-opeT English ^Hi:?age. Rc- 

gresi^ive assimilation of vowels is much more frequent. Thijj is a 
tnarked feature of Teutonic^ notably in tlic GcTiiian ^ umlaut 
ag Cerman Cnjff ^ guest *: plural G^^tc = Old High German gust ^ 
gmti = Gothic : jT^A^cra fgasUHs] from Proto-^Teutonic 

*gafttni *gQsinJs from Indo-Eiiiropcan *^hmtk : *^hosteic^ (cL 
Latin Aos^i's * enemy *: ho^te&}, as welt as in Celtiie^ e.g.^ Old Trbh 
fvr* man ' : j^r ^ of a man * : fiur * to a man ' (of. Latin virum, mVh 
virdj^ ^Vhile vocaUc asaimilation is predominantly regressive in 
the Indo-European languages, it is more usually progressive in 
certain other Ungui.^tic families^ notably in sontc of the Uralic 
group (c,K,, Hungarian EJiihcr-wefc * to the man ^ but mddar^nAk 

* to the bird *) nnd in Altaic (e.g,* Turkish ta,^h4ar-dur ^ in the 
stones \ but ei-tcr-drr ' in tlie Imnds qcl-ir-im ^ I come \ but 
gubtir-nm * 1 laugh . 

Tlic reverse of assimilation is wliere phonemes 

originally identical or possessed of commnn characteristics arc 
differentiated; and, like a.'^iimilatiim, it may he cither jjrogresme, 
Tcgrtssivef or fcctpr^jrai; and either configuovs fdiffcrenlidtion} 
nr incontigu&U8 I dissimilation properl- Contiguous dissimilation 
nf identical jilionemes is very rare* but the Indo-European com¬ 
binations ddfkjf whether regular or a^lmilated from still 

earlier dt(h}, become in certain languages first affricates 
fi-f/[A j; cf. pp. 52^1 then £d, as Avestan hada -' seated ' from 
the hj-potlietjcal scrica dnidi 

* give! ^ from < *d^d-dhi. Regressive assimilation ap¬ 
pears in the Sanakrit equivalent of Avestan and pro- 

grestiive in Latin Greek tmas'dtHs] * breflat' beside 

from an hypothetical series * niad'^do^ < * wE^d'do- < * 
(contrastg with regressive asaimilaiion^ the equivalent ^aiisikrit 
qm/M- * drunk Regressive contiguous dissimilation is teem in 
such worEla os Spanish alma * fioul Proven^alj Catalan urma. Old 
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French arntfi, Modem French dme (from *£!!wtej from I^tin 
unfi/nui (note also the inetathcsb m Old Friulian amna, and ihe 
intricate deYelopment of Piedmontese ambm from ■afiira Iroin 
^ermat with success]vc regresaive assimilation. metaOieai$^ and 
in&ertioit of a glidc-consonant for greater ease of pronunciation). 

Incontiguous dissimilation is much more frequent than con¬ 
tiguous. Tito regresgive type appears, for instanccp in Vulgar Latin 
dnque ' five ^ (whence Italian Spanish cinc^), French cinq, 

ete,) beside the Classical quinquG already coosidered from another 
point of view i pp. 68-li9). The progressive ty E>e occurs, for example. 
In Spanish 7 ndntwt * marble \ English morbfe (itself dissimilated 
from French murbr^ wlLh a glidc-bj from Latin marmore", while 
an Italian dialectic form nolbare shows a double regressive dis¬ 
similation ^ plus a dissimilation of m to b. Reciprocal dissimilation, 
or interchange of phonemes (termed mversma when contiguouSji 
and metathesis when incontiguous)* appears in such word$ as 
Spanish palabra ' word * and dtalectte 1 Lallan pulitra beside Stand¬ 
ard Italian parofn (French paroleJ from Latin pamboio (whence 
Englbh parable Lhrougii the lenmcd French parable), itself Iwir- 
rowed from the Greek irapn^tiAT}; or Modem Irish beorla [beirla] 

■ Language ^ (particularly ^ English ') : Old Irish b^Iroe^ 

A notewortliy fonn of inconligiious dissimilation is seen in the 
operation of Grassmann's Law (so named from Hermaiiti Grass- 
matm, who formulated it In 1S63), w^hereby one of two original 
aspirates (usually the first) in the same base muint be de-aspirated. 
Thus, a base of the type of *dhc[f^he^ “ bum ' must appear either 
as *dcgJiAfi- or as *dhe^e-t as in Sanskrit nf-cfdgbd- * heat, sum¬ 
mer Greek T^'^pa ^ ashes * as contrasted with Sanskrit dhakfydti 
* he m\l bum Greek Biwram ' enkindling '. Because of the Ios$ 
of original aspiration in the other Indo-EiLroj>can languages, the 
actual working of thb law b vbible only in Greek and Sanskrit, 
as Greek ' hair 'p but genitive [Briks, tri'xos] frotn a base 
*dhrighe-; Sanskrit du^dhd- “ milked* (for ^dugh-ta- by recip¬ 
rocal contiguous dbsimilation), but ddkukmt * he milked ' (for 
^'adhug-s~at) from a base *dhciighe~. 

Disaimiktion not infrequently causes entire disappeamuce of 
one of the phouemes concemedT as dialectic Greek ' I 

become' beside Classical I'ginomai: "gignoniai] (pro¬ 

gressive) or Vulgar Latin propius * proper ' beside Classiral pro- 
prius (rc^seive). Vocalic dLaaimilation appeafa in eontiguoue 
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positioD especially in the phcnomeDon of diphihongf&alion^ot the 
rcffnlution of a long vowel into two short onesj h» in German Bf^in 
[bainI or English bpTUi [bounj as c^nitrasted with Anglo-Saxon 
b6n [bamj or Dutch hcca fbcjnJ; or in the vulgar English pro- 
nundationof [baibi j. 

Di^imilatkm may ats^o cause the disEE^^iearanec of one of two 
identical consonants as in Latin simodius Hialf- 

iiiodius ' for or French {dolatre (wliencc English 

idolater) from Latin (itself borrowed from Greek 

CoinbinatioBs of phoneroee felt to be awkward in prontiodation 
may be separated by voweb or consonants to make utterance 
more ngreeabie^ this phenomenon being termed epentkr^is or 
paraptyxia; though it should be noted that * ai.vkw'ardncss of pro¬ 
nunciation " and * ca$e of utterance* arc concepts which differ 
widely in different languages, and even at different periods wdthin 
the same language. ItaliaUp for ifiatancc, like Latin, docs not object 
to the initial combinatioti of ^ wdth another consonant; Spanish 
and Old Frencli regard such a combination as aw^kward and 
prefix c ■ Modern French objects even to and drojis s in the 
tonibination, M in Latin spatha * sword ' (borrowed froni Greek), 
Italian ^pada : Spanish espada^ Old f’rcnch espec : Modern 
French 

Instances of consonantal epentheais are Latin ^ taken * 

for *sumius (compare the present mtma ), or Circck | an'dros ] 

" of a man * for *avpo% [an'ros] (compare Sanskrit wdm^rj and the 
6 in Piedmontese ambra lor *Qmm. Vocalic ejicnthesia ap])ears 
in Italian bmsimare * blame * from Old Freneli blasmer (ifodern 
French bkhn^ery or in such English ’VTilgarisms as chminey, 
umberdla, elum; and it gives rj»e to an important class of nouns 
in Hebrew (the ■ s^gholatea ') of the type of kele^ * dog ’ as com¬ 
pared with the equivalent Arabic 

just noted, a vowel may be prefixed to a word beginning with 
a combination of com^onanl^ fprathesis), particularly when the 
first is Sf ttib being c^ccinlly marked in French and Spanish, as 
Spanish ntcribir * ^Tiic ^ Old French escrire (Modern French 
icrire) from Latin scriberer 

Thus far w'c have corupidcrctl only pounds within an individual 
word, but QE^imilation and metathesis (though not dissimiktioii, 
epenthesisp or proEhesis) are frequent when words are linked to- 
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gcthcr, tlie process being called nandhi (' e{>inbinatiDQ '), tlje term 
employed for it by the natiw Sanakrit grammarians. This b seen, 
for instance, in the alternation of ‘ strong * and' weak ’ forms, such 
flH the Englbli she in it b [it is Ji:) as contrasted with ahe says 
IJi sea] (cf. p. 651. Sandhi is regular in Greek in such combitia- 
tioQS as 'aft’ irpY (eph’ippo:! * on n liorse ’ for fe"p ’hippo:], iti Sar¬ 
dinian tina gosa ‘ a thing ’ (cf. Italian uru eo^J beside sas costas 
* the very things and Irishnn tohar fan thAbar) ' theweH'beside 
mo thobar fmA hAbarj 'my well A remarkably elcar case of 
sandhi aUernation b found in the Old High German writer Notker 
of St. Gall fabout a.d, 1000), who changes initial voiced plosives 
to voiceless at tlie beginning of a sentence or clause le.g., fir Ut 
wudlii r&wiit ‘ dir ist wolil kiind ’i, or after a final voiceless plosive 
of a preceding word, as liitde demo gdlde * und detn Golde but 
tea k6ldea ’ dcs Coldcs 

Sandhi is regularly expressed in written fonn only in Sanskrit, 
as in rAjdka * the king said ' (or fd;d dha; UyAfta ‘ thus he said ' 
for it I Aha; naw jayati ‘the man conciuera ' for J'nara: d^ayati] 
for ['naraa d 5 Byati], but tidrnA pocott ['narah pat/ati] ‘ the man 
cooks niraa tmsati * the taani b terrified The voieelesa ploaive 
in the first example hecontes voiced before the following voiced 
plosive by regressive assimilation (Sanskrit has no [s]). Similarly 
we have ajpiir jayati 'fire conquers' beside apnis topati 'fire 
heats' and opnlA pocari' fire cooks *, where r represents the sonant 
1*1 just as in the Latin genitive plural cquarmn ' of marea ' as 
compared with Oscan eymoizum ' of things ’ and Sanskrit lAedtn 
' of those' ffcidluitie). Sometimes a lost rnnsunant is restored in 
sandhi, as in Sanskrit fdn ' those ’ (accusative plural masculine), 
but tints CO (tfiiB tja] ‘and those’ (cf, Cretan to«, Doric 
I tons, to:s], Gothic wulfans ’ wolves'). 

Not infrequently false sstiHhi causes addition nr loss of an 
Initial phoneme in a word. Thus in English on ndder b fur Middle 
English o nadder (cL Gerinan jVotferJ,- an apron b for Middle 
English a napron (cf. French naperon ‘large doth’, Engibh 
napcT^j); Spanish la rcata ' the tie-rope ’ becomes in American 
English the lariat anti in the Acadian French of Louisiana Variate. 
Quasi-sandhi oeeasionatly appears In erroneous assimilations and 
metalliescs between roniignous words, a$ jmjIct nosfer for pater 
nosier, and especially in the type known in Engibh as ' S|»oner- 
bins ’ (cf. p, 105) after an Oxford don traditionally said to Lave 
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bwQ peculiarly liable to make them, usually with absurd resuH^t 
as ' what h more cold than to hug a half-warmed fieh to one’a 
bosom? ' inaicad of * a half^formed wish "p or * riding a weli-boiled 
icicle ' for" a Av^ell-oiled bicycle * ; of p for Freochp' le jainc de Marie * 
instead of ' le maire dc Paris ^ 

Theac niodiheationa fall, generally speakingp into two broad 
categories. Progressive assimilation and dbsimilationp and epen- 
tlieaiSp are essentially fnechoafoil, $uice tbe position of the organs 
of speech for the production of one of the phonemes conceraod 
affects and alters tliat nonnally taken for the production of the 
other. In regressive assimilation and dissimilatian^ and in meta- 
thesisp the process ia p$ychi>h>^iail, for in the utterance of groups of 
aounds thought is ahead of pronunciation, with the result that the 
utterance of a sound contemplated takes place prematurely and 
then, in case of assimilation or disslmilationp mechanically affects 
another phoneme. 

The phonemes which we have been discuEsing, w'hether isolated 
or in combination, do not remain constant, but undergo modifica¬ 
tions of iiiftny kinds in the course of tbe history of a given lan¬ 
guage-group, individual language, or dialect. The pronunciation 
of standard rncxiem English p for example^ for which the average 
speech of the educated claa^ in Southern England ta taken as 
the norm, is by no mean^ the same as that of Anglo-Saxon (the 
voweb, in particular, have undergone a radical iran^formatbnf, 
or of the Middle Engibh of Chaucer, or of the early Modem 
English of the ElbiabeLhau periodp or even of the time of Alexander 
Pope. Tlie present’HJay English of Somerset, as spoken by the edu¬ 
cated classes, diffens widely from that of the uneduc^tedp and to 
some degree from that of the educated in Lancashire or Edinburgh; 
while the vernacular of the uneducated variea so widely that the 
speech of Cornis^h fishermen conversing among themselv^ b un¬ 
intelligible, in great part, to one who knows only Standard Englii^h, 
and tlie dialect of the Comish fisher would be meaningless to a 
farm-labourer from Aberdeenshire. The English spoken in the 
United States differs more or less from Standard English, espe¬ 
cially in pronunciation; and there arc also marked divergencies 
within the United States^ Nevertheless, all these varieties can be 
traced back to a common source. 

The dialects of Modern Englishp as well as those of Middle 
English and Anglo-Saxon, come, ultimately, from a language of 
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the Teutonic group nccliin&tiscd in England (cf. p. 347). This 
language was once a dialect developed from a language which may 
be rcconstnieUKl from the historic toogueSi and which ia conven¬ 
tionally termed rroto-reiifoni'c. Proto-Teulonic was one of several 
diaiccta (others being Proto-Italk^ Proto-CeJtie, Proto-Slaviej 
Proto-Indo-Iranian, etc.) which may similarly be reconstructed; 
and Lliese^ in combined reconstruction^ give a family known as 
Proto-lndcHEuropean, itinelf already existing with dialectic differ- 
cnces in the pre-historic period. It is thus possible to trace Uic 
genealogy of the great mass of the Modem Engh.sh vocabulary 
and grammatical forms in unbroken line to a period of unknown 
antiquity, but at least earlier than 2000 b.o. (cf. pp. 305^10). 

EfTorts of increaajng scientific accuracy arc being made to link 
the reconstructed Froto-Indo-Euruiwaii w^ith other linguistic 
familiesj notably, on the one hand, with UralJc (represented 
by Finnish, HuugariaiiT etc.) and, on the other, with Semitic 
(Hebrew, Arabic^ ete.)t and so^ through Ancient Egyptian (a 
Hamitic language, cognate with the Bemitic group), with the 
great Bantu linguistic stock of Central Africa; but these endeav¬ 
ours oan as yet acarc^ty be regarded as convincing (cf. pp. 366- 
367^ 369, 406)^ Some idea of the wide ramificationa of English 
words, and of their long history, may be gathered from our dis- 
cushion (pp. 99^1 OSi^ 252-255) of god. Os-car^ limb or^ 

-^Aorpe, -wick (in ptace-names)^ booths halL^ house, yard, 
thatch, and deer+ 

If w^e examine a number of groups of w ords having either iden¬ 
tical meanings or, as is more uemaily the case, meanings which may 
reasonably be traced to n common basal signification, we find that 
one series shows both certain dilTerCnces and certain rcftcmblancea 
ID phoncmcfl, while another reveals differences and resemblances 
which are entirely unlike those of the fir^ group, in both groups, 
how:cver, it will be found that the differences and resemblances in 
question arc regular, each for the group concerned, so that one 
may set up systemi of correspondences* 

Aa iiD examfde vve may take a word w idely current in the Indo- 
European languages, represented in English by the numeral ten. 
This appears in the Teutonic group in iltidoni English diaiecta as 
I tjpn 1 , I tin ], [tun I , etc.; in Anglo-Baxon ad tien, tyn; in Old Sason 
as (chan; in Old Frisian as tian; in Dutch as tien; in Old Icelandic 
as fio; in BiV€?dish as do; In Gothic as (tehun]; In Old High 
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Germaa as zehan^ Modem German [tsesnj. In Latin the 
group ia represented by deccm, whence iht Romance series of 
Italian died, Engadine dk^ch, Friulian Frenth dix, Provencal 
deiz, Catalan deu^ Spanish dicz, Portuguese dez. In Greek the rorm 
k Sijfa ['deka]^ and in Albanian dhjete; in Irish d^kh |de^j, and 
in Breton dek, for the Celtic group ; for the Baltic and Slavic groupa 
we have Lithuanian de^m-t. Old Chirrch Slavic des^-tu [ deset|, 
Russian desjafi^ Csseeh etc,: in Armenian iasn^. and in 

Tokbarian Mk; m the Indo-Iranian group Sanskrit dd&a, Avestim 
dosUp Modern Persian dah^ Afglian etc. From these forms tlic 
h3'pothetieal is reconstructed being one from whicli all 

the words here listed can (not muAtJ be derived (cf. p. 282). An 
cxattiination of those historic formsp to take only two of the 
phonemes involved;, reveals the following corresspondence^ in the 
principal groups of Indo-European: 

English ( - Gothic I * Gcnnaii t [tal = L^tin d » Greek [dl - Irish 
d “ UtbuaiiiBn d * Slavic d -= ArroGnian I - Sari^krit d • Indo- 
European d. 

English [^) >= Cotkic A Qeiman h » Latin c = Greiik [kl I ridh ch 
[x] or l^] — iithuaniai] j f/j « Slavic M ^ .i^jmenian i » Sanskrit i 
kl - Inda-Ekiropean i. 

If coirespondenccs of this type be found to exist regularly (as 
in Engibh fear = German zcAren = Greek Bipv * flay ' = Breton 
dflni * piece * = Lithuanian dij^ft = Old Church Slavic dery = 
Armenian icfem * Bay ^= Sanskrit dar- * split *: English ftoiind = 
Gcrmmi Hund = Latin canifi = Greek icvwf f’kyoTo] = Irisli cu =x 
Lithuanian §ud = Sanskrit svdn -" dog they are said to consti¬ 
tute a phonetic taw. The edablhhmcnt of sue A lau^z end operation 
in accordance udth them are the verp joundathns of all sound 
mi?e£fi^cifton, Tlie term ' phonetic law * is not altogether 
happy^ capecially a^ no idea of necessity is implied by * law * in this 
particular connexion; nor k an alternative * phonetic nilc \ wduch 
has been suggested^ appreciably better, FImneLic law is h^i de¬ 
fined as a faciwl statement of a regular correspondence Or set 
of correttpondonecs found by empirical observation and compart-’ 
son to exists under like cirmmstances or condiiwnst betureon a 
given phoneme within a given area at a givm period in the history 
of a given langimge-group, language, or dMrcl and: a parallel 
phoneme for paraZfei absence of phoncmef at another period or 
nf different periods withm such group, tanfluage^ or or in 
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diiferimt memters of the Uingvage-grmfp, whether ai the same 
period or al di^erent perwdi. 

By far the beat term to replace ' phonetic liiw * is (phtmetic) 
correspendence, which denotes the facts obsterved without expreae- 
ing any opinion as to tiieir origin. This latler question is an entirely 
separate problem, whose solution miisl be sought, if it can be dis* 
covered, in phyaiologtcal phonetit^. To investigation of the under¬ 
lying reasons for phonetic change or for the absence of such change 
far too little attention has thus far been devoteti Host compara¬ 
tive linguists are not scientifically trained in physiological pho¬ 
netics (though there seems to be no reason why tliey should not 
be), and few physiological plioneticians have any deep knowledge 
of linguistics. Ob\'ionBly, it is not enougli merely to record-suck 
correspondences as {l| = [ts] = [d] or fhj = |b] = ff] — [ 5 ] 
= [s); krtowlcdge of the couse of these correspondcnccs is, in 
reality, more important in every respect than tlie mere statement 
that they exist. 

We may safely say that English t corresponds to German z ftsl, 
Latin d, etc.; and, knowing the correspondences for the other 
phonemes involved, one would naturally reconstruct from English 
fti'o both Old High German twd and Latin duo. Yet llicre Is no 
inherent compulsion whereby \d\ = [ta) = ft); it is possible to 
proceed from a voiced plosive (d| to a fricative ffl] (not repre¬ 
sented historically in tips group), to an affricate (ts], and finally 
to a voicelciM plosive ftj j and it h fair to assume that suck was 
the actual prcicess. This evolution, liowcvcr, was not obligatory, 
else [dj must invariably have become (tl- Tliat is by no means 
the case, for [d] remains unchanged in Gn-ck, Latin, Celtic, Bulto- 
Siavic, etc.? and in Semitic [d| remains constant, but Syriac, in 
addition, has developed (d] from |0|, which has become fa)' in 
Hebrew, while Arabic retains [fl] (e.g., Hebrew zdfifih ‘ slaugh¬ 
ter but Syriac depahf Arabic aoboAo, Proto-Scmilic *{Va6oA- 
as contrasted with Hebrew ddfak ' draw waterSyriac chta, Ara¬ 
bic data, Proto-Semitie *daiati~}. 

We may elucidate by wamplca some of the salient imrtions of 
the definition of a correspondeneo os just set forth. First, wo 
obaeni'e that a given correspondence is operative only wdthin a 
given area. The development of Indo-European fd) to ft], for 
instance, occurs only in Armenian. Gothic, and Low Teutonic,’ and 
its further evolution into [ts] solely in High German; while Indo- 
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European (kj rcm&jitB unchanged only in Greek and Latin, be- 
comes a glottal fricative [hj in Teutonic, a velar fricative (x] in 
Irish, and varioua tyi»s of sibilanla (palato-alvcolar,dental [alve¬ 
olar], and palatal or palatalified ?]} in Lithuanian,Slavic and 
Armenian, and Sanskrit respectively. 

The principle that a corrcsptindonee operates only during a 
period of longer or sJiorter duration may be seen, for jnstanee, by 
comparing the Old High German words p/dl (l^Iudcrn High Ger¬ 
man Pfahl) -slake’ willi Jalo (llodern Higli German fahO 
‘ fallow, yellow *, Conijiarison of tlic latter udth Buch cognates as 
Latin pa(l{Vfu.v ‘ [Hillid, pale Greek nod Sanskrit palitd- 

' grey ' allows that the regular correspondence of an original p in 
Teutonic is the labio-dental fricative /, so that, since p/dl, Anglo- 
Saxon pfjf, English pale, pak are cognate with Latin paloi, - stake 
we altould ex|)ect Old High German */uol (Modem *[fuil]l, 
Anglo-Saxon */dl, English ^ffu:l]. Tiie reason why we have pal 
and pfdl rather than */df and */uol ia that tliesc words are not, 
like /alo, etc., direct derivative from Indo-European, hut are bor¬ 
rowed from Latin pdltit. The correspondence of High Gemmn pf 
to Low German p shows, moreover, that pfal was borrowed durintf 
the speeilically High Gcrtnaii shift of p to p/, i.e,, some time be¬ 
tween the first and the end of the seventh cenluiy icf. p. S2i, On 
the other hand, such a High Gennan iHjfrnwing as parudlsi - para¬ 
dise’ (first recorded in the eighth centuryi from Latin pnrodistts 
is shown by iu p instead of *pj to have l>ecn taken over after the 
Old High German dovebpment of p to pf had ceased to be 
operative. 

Similarly, the English doublets pak and pole, both borrowed 
from Latin pdlujr, are shown by their vocalisation to have been 
taken at different periods; jwltr is directly descended from .Anglo- 
Saxon pal ( rf, Anglo-Sflson hdn : English bone, p. 711; pole 
entered after the Norman Cunt|uest as borrowed from French pai 
from Latin pdlus frf, pp. 131-1321. Froiii tiiese examples it be¬ 
comes clear that apparent divergencies from regular correspond¬ 
ences are explicable in sonic instanceii as borrowing frum a common 
source. Observation gf confonnity with,or divergence from,the cor¬ 
respondences involved may afford evidence, in the ease of borrowed 
words, as to the date and chronological order of such borrowing. 

Certain other instances of apparent violation of plionetic corre¬ 
spondences must also be considered. One of these we have already 
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Wen in tlie opdrntbn of Grnssmonn's Law (p. 70>; and another, 
whitli long vexed tidgubts, is wived by Vcmcr'a Law, whose opera¬ 
tion nmy bd illustrated by the two English words brathfsr and 
falhcr. The principal cognates of tlicae, so far os we ore at 
present concerned, arc Anglo-Saxon br6Qtfr, Modem German 
Brurlcr, Old liigli German bftioder. Gothic 6^o^lr, Sanakril 
bitrdfcir- : Anglo-Saxon ftudar. Modern German Vatvr, Oid High 
Gdrtiian /afer, Gothic fuddf, Sanskrit p/fdr-, Tlic normal corre¬ 
spondences for Indo-Euro|)Gaii t in Angto-Saxon and High Gemtan 
are [Oj and (dl respectively, as in Sanskrit ttayas, Latin iret. 
Gothic/rew [0ri;s|, Old High German dri. Modern German drei, 
Anglo-Saxon jrri, English fArcc. For father we slmuld, then, expect 
Anglir-Saxnn 'ftrhr, Gothic */n^ir, Old High Gefimm ’fader. 
Modem German * Vader; only English father is in accord with the 
regular eorresjHiiidencea. When examine the Sanskrit series 
bArdtor- and trdyM, as contrasted with piVdr- ftf. also Greek 
as rontrasted ivith we observe that in pffdr- the 

accent iinnindiately follows the t-plioneme, whereas in the first 
scries it precedes. It is precisely the acccnliiation which causes tlie 
apparent irregularity, study of numerous other words coming 
tinder this general category establishing the truth of this principle. 
Accordingly, beibn* wc assume that correspondences show excep¬ 
tions to the norm, wc must seek to know whether sonic ol her factor 
operating under definite conditions, may not be the raiise of the 
apparent irregularities, which thus become fully explkahk. The 
error has lain, not in the operation of normal corrcspondenees, but 
In ignorance of all the factors involved. 

Our words for bralher and father reveal yet another type of 
irregulority which they shore with mofAer. As Anglo-Saxon feedar 
and nKWorshnw (ef., for the latter, Sanskrit md/dr- [theaccentua¬ 
tion of Greek ['ine:te:r). Doric tidn)p is not originalj. Old 
High German muofer, Modem German A/ntfcrL we should havn in 
Engli^i •jfxtGfrlJ and ‘Immdalr)] let. Dutch vader, m«der 
[muidsr]) tnfiteadof father and niofAcr; the Jd] has been diaagcd 
to l&l on the analogy of the regular [fl| in brofAer. Wc must, 
thendore, Ix-ar in mind the possible w orking of analogy (cf. pp. KbI 
1141 with words of kindred meaning fas father, mother, brother} 
or of similar fonnation {as wwfAer [Anglo-Saxon treder, Tilodcm 
German UVffrrl : tiAcfAcr [.Anglo-Saxon AirotVr.Gothic hteafar, 
Old Higti German Au'cdor, Sanskrit katord- * which of two? '})' 
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Wc have imt seen that we should expect in English the fomfl 
*(fada(r)l and “[niu:d3(rl | instead of futhrr and and 

these fonris aetualb^ occur in English dialects, far diaJeeLR often re¬ 
tain old and regular formei which liave been distorted in standard 
speech tlirougli the operaLcun of anatog>^ thu utigjamniatical 
and wlgar English type they makes is really a survival of the reg¬ 
ular third person plural in the Northern dialects of Middle English 
I Northern mukcR^ Alidland 7?iofcenj. SoulLerji maketh; cf. the 
famous motto of William of V^'ykeham," Manners niakcth man 

Yet another reason for apparent exceptions to ri^^ialar corre- 
fipondenees lies in mixture of dialects of the same langungp (ef„ 
p. 1281. A very noteworthy instance of thi^i w found in Alotiem 
German^ By Grjinm''s Law, instead of Ktdi f ku:] " eow'the form 
actually foundp wc should exi>ecl •fkxu:], as correspimding to 
+Sanskrit ^au-' ox, cow* English cow; and, similarly, *ke-parm^ as 
corresponding to Sanskrit bhar- * curry \ English fiearj instead of 
pc-bdroi, the form actually in use. In the ^athem, or Aleniannie^ 
area of German speeeft, wc find precisely the fonioj that wc sliould 
' lawfully ' expect, e.g,, T^TOlesa kchu [kxu:| and Old High Ger¬ 
man ki-pemn beside |7P-6cran. Standani Jiigh German, bii^^ed on 
the dialect-typc of Middle Franconia Kef, p. 3491 ^ stanfls midway 
between true Low Teutonic (represented, for instance, by Dutch 
and Anglo-Saxon) and true High Teutonic (as seen, for example, 
in Modern German J, 

The Teutonic languages arc diaracterised by the opera I ion of 
one of the best-know^n of all phonelie correspondences, Orinrm'a 
Law^ which is supplemented by Vemcr'^s J*aw. The combined 
Grimm-V^eraer Law is so iiuportant in itself, and 11 lust rates so 
admirably the ivholc principle of phonetic correspondencej that it 
merits somewhat delailed diseu.^sion. This corresiiondencc-system 
a flee Is the Indo-Europ^^an voiceless, voiced, and voiced aspirate 
plosives p, kfu}; b, d, gf^}; bh, dh, and g{u)h (k^ q, and gh here 
representing a coalo^-cencc of Indo-Euro|x^an t, r/; u; and gh, gfi 
respectively) and tlie eibiknt a; and the treatment of llic internal 
voiceless plosives (unless preowlcd by ii or hy a frieativej and of 
the sibilant differs, by Veroer's Law* accorfling as the Intlo- 
European accent imincdiately preccticy tlic plosive or sibilant in 
question, or followed it ^cf, pp. 7€. S2l. tkfore giving tbe underlying 
principles of this TcMiodic * sound-shift % us it is fref|ucnlly ealled, 
it may be advisable to cite examples of it. 
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If wfi tabulate the sound -sliifta by phonemes in their probable chronological order, we have the following rcsull^: 
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In other Tcoitte, Indo-European voiceless plosives became the 
corresponding fricative$ in botli Low and High Teutonic if they 
wcr^ labials or gutturals and were immediately preceded by the 
acceot (Grimro^'a Law); but if they wore dentals, the Low Teutonic 
fricatives became the corrcspondjiig voiced plosives- If tlie accent 
did not immediately precede, the voiceless plosives developed, 
through the voiceless fricative stage, into the corresponding voiced 
fricativea in Low Teutonic (Vemer's Law)] and these {except in 
the case of dentals, which weredevoiced) evolved in Ktgh Teutonic 
into the coiresponding voiced plnaivc$+ The aspirated plosives 
became voiced fricatives in Proto-Teutonic, and tlien developed 
in Low Teutonic into voiced plosives, which were devoiced in High 
Teutonic. Finally, the Indo-European voiced plosives were de- 
voiced in ProloTeutonic, and remained so in Low Teutonic^ but 
were further devcioped into affricates in High Teutonic^ though 
the guttural shows this only in certain Alemannic dialects (espe- 
eially in Swiss German; cL p* 79*) + 

The process here roughly outlined ]b not easy to fix chrono¬ 
logically^ but it £{!em$ most probabk^ on the whole^ that the first 
sound-a^hift took place by deg;rces in the centuries preceding the 
Christian era, w'hile the second would seem to have reached prac¬ 
tical completion by the eighth century a 4>. (ef. p. 310). The 
phenomenan is not wdthnut eouriterparts elsewhere, notably in 
Armenian, whercT aineo the eleventh century^ voiced and votccle^ 
plosives have interchanpd places, so that the Ancient and Eastern 
Arinenian proper name Tr'gran, for instance, m represented in 
Western Armenian by Dt^cron fcf, p, 51), Irish s.hows certain 
analogous developments; and comparison of proper names in 
BihUcai Hebrew with their transcriptions in the Scptiiagint sug¬ 
gests sonre similar evolution. Nowhere, howeveTj, has tlic process 
been carried through so completely as in Teutonic, 

No principle of linguistics has aroused more controv^ersy than 
that of the ffile of phonetic correspondences. In lis crassest form, 
thia principle has been enunciaied as ^ phonetic laws (we should 
now say^ phonetic eorrespondoncea know no exceptions on 
the other hand, some scholars deny that there are any regular 
phonetic com^pondcncca worth considering fcf* pp, 443-444^ 423- 

424), A siMA'cy of language as a whole seems, however^ to justify the 

foIbwiDg conclusion : phcrneiic corre^mdenceEj qs we have defined 
them {pp. 75-7b) ^ operate without exception save when uc have to 
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(1} borrowing of words of voriou^ types (cf. pp. 77^ 
125-136); (2) ^Aeeris/eFwse of other correspondence-systems either 
yet or ac(i!;.e only unefer special conditions (oL pp, 70 ^ 

77-78); f3) amiloyy (cLpp. 78-79, 106-114) ; (4) dialect-mixture 
(cf. pp, 79,128); (5) onomaiopoeia tef, pp. 275-270); or (6) rhyme- 
words (cL pp. 113-114 L Any oths^r working hypothesLa appears 
destined to resolve linguistitJS into a congeries of meanmgle^ 
guesseSj md to open tbe way to unbridled fantasies. We must also 
bear in mind that only cxaof pltofiofi>g 20 £e£ correspondences (with 
the modifying fadora just noted) enable us to determine either the 
connexions or lack of connexions of languages ond dm kefs with 
each other so as to classify themt or to explain and understand 
their devetopment, whether parallel or dtuerpenf, /roin their com¬ 
mon source or aources. Phonology is the very foundation of all 
acienti^o lingmstica. 

Sounds change according to regular corre^ondencea; but why 
do they change? Many hypotheses have been ad^^anced to answer 
this question. It haa been alleged that geographical conditions 
account- for much: the consonant-shifting so characteristic of 
Alcmannic High German and of Amienian has been supposed to 
be due to the mountainous areas in which they are spoken; but 
this explanation fails, for instance, in the languages of tlic Ameri¬ 
can Indiana of California or of the Great Plains. Modifications of 
the vocal organs Jiave bciui supposed to came phonetic change: 
prognathism has been invoked to explain the absence of / in 
Bas^^uo fprobably the modetti representative of a dialect of ancient 
Iberian; cf. p. 377) and the change of initial / to A in Spanish, 
except, chieflyp before uc (cf. haccr 'make *: Latin facere; but 
fusgo * fire': Latin /oeu*; up to the fourteenth century / was 
written, e,g., facer^ but the pronunciation of this initial is im- 
certain). We have seen, however fp. 5), that the vocal organs 
are essentially the same throughout the world, and that pronuncia¬ 
tion of phonemes is conditioned rather by the general relative posi- 
tion of the orgaus concerned than by the exact point of formation 
of the sounds (pp. 60-61). The most,that we con say here is that 
oxtremeJy marked divergencies, whether natural or acquired (e.g., 
by extraction of teeth or by ijusertion of penuanent lahrets for 
aesthetic reasons), might cause slight variations in the enunciation 
of sounds; but, except in specific instances, the explanation ecems 
entirely unconvincing. 
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Economy qf effort hits a been assigned as the cause. So far m 
the varioua phenomena of assimilationi dissimilation, etc.* and the 
tendency to weaken or drop unaccented vowels are concerned (of* 
pp. 64-^^ 6S-71K this may not Uifrequently be a contributing 
factor; os a main cause it appears to be negligible. The sub-stratuin 
theory has also been evoked to solve the quest soil- The Teutonie 
eonfionant-shift, in particular (pp. 79^2). lias been c^cplamed 
as due to the influence of the speccJi (vanished before the historie 
period) of some pre-Indo-European people upon that of a eon- 
quering section of fndo-Etiropeans whom we call Teutons from 
their Celtic appollatioiip leuto* * people * fef. Gothic * peo¬ 
ple \ German ' Gei man '* English ZJuicA * Hollander '); 

the nasalised vowels of French and Porttiguese have tx^en sup¬ 
posed to have been due to the Gauls on wiioin Latin wa& im¬ 
posed, etc. We shall consider the problem of sub-strata in another 
connexion (see pp. 136-1371; here it must suffice to say that it 
^scarcely explains phouciic change as a whole. Even granting the 
premisses for Proto-Teutonic or for Franco-Portuguese, this theory 
offers no explanation of the changes which Jiave taken place m the 
various Teutonic languages since the Teutonic conquest, or for 
the subsequent development in either French or Portuguese. 
Equally unsatisfactory is the view that language-mixture ha^ lu^en 
the cause of phonetic change. It is true that on a languagc-frontierj 
as between German and French, the sounds of tlie one moy affect 
those of the other; but in all essentials this theory h that of 
the sub-stratum hypothesh^ and seems open to the game objec¬ 
tions. 

The Mcndelian La w of biology has Likewise been brought to bear 
on the problem. According to this, phonetic traits would be inherit¬ 
able like purely biological features, and ivould be governed prac¬ 
tically, if not entirely, by the same laws. This law may briefly be 
stated as follows: half the offspring of two parents will slinrc the 
characteristics of both; one quarter will reproduce the character¬ 
istics of only one parent; the remaining quarterj only those of the 
other. The complexity iJius arising in a serica of generalions may 
readily be imagined. Besides this action, which may be termed the 
normal operation of Menders Law^ there are also sudden muta¬ 
tions (or sports) whose genesis ia very imperfectly understood^ 
and also inatances of atavism, in which one or more of tJje offspring 
harks or liark back to some more or leas remote ancestor. Tlie 
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question of principle involved appears to be whether aptitudes of 
phoniitional tyfje arc mlicritablc; but on the wholc^ the appliea- 
bility of the Alendelian Law to the problem of Bound-changes 
seems ftt present highly doubtfuL 
Tl^e most obvious factor in plionetic change appears to lie in 
more or less imperfect auditional Imitation I cL pp. d-%} . As soon as 
the child begins to acquire language, he imitates the phonemes of 
the persons who surround him; and in tlie highly formative period 
of his earlier years, he seeks to reproduce the uiLerfmces of an 
ever-widening circle. Unless an indiiddual livcfl wjLhin a very 
circumscribed arca^ this process of imitational assimilation may 
continue until Into in life. Such change of pronunciation may be 
unconscious,, as w^hen the indivddual resides for a considerable 
period in an area whose general pronunciation is unlike that of hb 
original habitat; or it may he deliberately acquired by intention a I 
imitation of the pronuoriation of those regarded as superior in 
station or education; and wc must also reckon ^ith the existence 
of purely individual traiU. Each man'a pronunciation is, therefore^ 
a composite of pronunciations heard from others; but he, like 
those about him^ is restrained from excessive vagaries of speech by 
the general conventions governing his milieu. 

The ear, hoiveverp is not an infallibie instrument {cL pp. 5-G); 
and the indivtduars reproduction of sounds is not precisely the 
same as the pronunciation of his felhiwSp and still less an exact 
replica of that of hia parents, even tliough he imagines it to be 
identical^ and though his divergoncisa may be so slight as to escape 
notice on the part of his auditora^ who are mote concerned with 
the matter of his speech than witii bis pronunciation, provided the 
latter he what is regarded as norma L 
In the course of genemtions, phone Lie change reaches a stage 
in which the pronunciation difrers so radically from that of another 
more or less early period that the phonetic sj'stems would be 
mutually nnintelligibb if speakers of the two peridcla could come 
into eontant. Thus the pronunciation^ ond also tJic grammatical 
forms^ of Old, Middle, and Modem French, or of Oldj Middle, and 
Modem German are wddely divergent, though the generations 
which have succeeded each other have doubtless been unaware of 
any noteworthy change. If moreover^ speakers of a common lan¬ 
guage become geographically separated and have little or no com¬ 
munication with each other^ the resulting communities will tend^ 
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m course of time^ to develop differing phonologicftl modifieft- 
tiona which may ultimately become so grcjit tliat members of 
one community may have considerable difficulty in undet- 
standing those of anoibcr, or may oven not understand each 
oUier at all. 

Kormally, the speech of one area m readily intelligible to the 
inhabitants of the areas immediately adjarent ; but the difficulty 
of mutual comprehension increases, as a rule^ in proportion to 
distance from a given speech-centre, as may be seen in such areas 
as Gei-many^ Italy, and India. This is the underlying cause for 
the rise of Uie dialects (of. pp. 25^28). Agaiti^ colonisation, espe¬ 
cially over-aeas^ leads to greater or less speech'-difTcrentiation. 
This appears with sstriking elearneas in the United States and in 
French-ispcaking Canada, botli of which were founded by colo¬ 
nisation. In what arc now the United States^ this was effected by 
several waves of imTnigrutiDUj each bringing, in eonsequeuce of 
the diverse provenauces of its eomponeatSp a mixture of English 
dialects; and on their new soil these amalgams develoj>ed fur¬ 
ther changes, represented^ for e^camplcp by what may rouglily 
be called the New England and SouLhem types of American 
English. 

In French Canada, the colonists brouglit with tliem a mixture 
of dialects of the north, west, and centre of France^ but, cut off 
by political events from the mother-country after the middle of 
the eighteenth century, new dialectic differences have evolved* 
These are not sueh as to cause the Acadian and the Qudbecois to 
have any difficulty in understanding each other; but, on the other 
hand, the divergency between Canadian French and Standard 
French has become so great that a Parisian would scarcely under¬ 
stand a speaker of pure Canadian parser, the difficulty being 
due only in small tneasure to vocabulary or grammar^ but al¬ 
most wholly to Uie phonetic changes in the two dialects in the 
last two Of three centuries. In like niiintier, Afrikaans, the 
Dutch spoken by the Boers of South Africa, has diverged bo 
widely from its parent that it has w'cH-nigh become a separate 
language* 

On the whole^ the auditional theory eeema beat to explain the 
cause of phonetic change. It would also appear tliat linguistic and 
dialectic areas have certain trenda, i,e,, in a given area phonology 
(pronunciation) lends to change in thig direction or In that, thou^ 
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why or how these tendcaoies arise is as yet uRcertain. Tlic probkm 
is further complicated bj' oon-liuguistie factors, notably by the 
shifting predominance of now one, now another dialect, whether 
social or regional, according to changitig political, economic, or 
religious conditions, and the like (cf. p. 27 ). 


CH, 4 JTTi]R rV 


Language and Thought: The Menial Aspect of Language 

The Indg^jk^^TDA^ of the brain—^Dther-brnioednesa—linguistic 
typ« of nph^A—luQfti&gn of tlufr iniwie—dcainbilit;^ of AH Ads. 
QUHto psysholof^y of loofrunge^^—Ihoiighl and im^Hnct in rehtioa to 
bmptuARe — thought prior to — procem of accmldlioli of 

tangUAge by the child mad by the fidcit—nocrawity of forTnulatiocL 
of thoiighto in Aperch—eEopbaaia and endophaaiA'—omotiv’c nnd 
intelleetivc EaDguaRe^cFOAtioD and |os in developraent of lan- 
Kimffi'-- ilp\T3opiiicnt of thought und evolotJi^ of conoopta illuB- 
fratod in Indo-Kiiropemt by the hialory of worda for * god * and 
‘ hoiLMi'—trae inclining of ^hnawledg? of a bnRungc' —tho i^lo 
of psychology in IlnRobrtic Afuatogy ^^—catfgorioc of linguiptic! &nal' 
ogy in modjfiaifioD of words, of phonology^ of morphology (typos 
of rrrnch mmrr nnd deiw, tnile^Dti of tho word for 'foot\ 
levelling m Tentonk verba, noun-ioftexion. e g., EngJiab pluridd, 
forraALi ves} — grapliio aMcJogicfl syntactic OiDAlogios ■" rhyme- 
words. 


Thouciit ia indispensable in language, eincts ivithout thought on 
the part of speaker and hearer alike it la iniposaible to formulate 
Bounds or coiDbiDatiouB of sounds intended by the one to convey 
certain meanings and recognised by the other as bearing those 
connotationa. There is a further dichotomy within the individuaJ 
himselfas the simplest conversation shoivs) every person is some¬ 
times a speaker and sometimes a hearer, so that language com¬ 
bines motor and sensory aspects, being, from this point of view, 
essentiaffi^ Q cwTCspondeiice of the motor and sensory spsfents of 
the bra rn. 

Language is, therefore, inseparably connected wiLh psychology 
fis well as with anatomy; but among the coimtlces probienu of 
psychology hotly debated by its various schools, the linguist must 
restrict himself to a single question: What is the relation between 
language and thought? Even here, in the present state of knowl¬ 
edge, it seems doubtful wliether mare than tentative con elusions 
can be reached; and it would appear that the linguist will be wiea 
in taking thought, as well as language fcf, pp. 38 - 41 ), for granted. 
As yet, he can scarcely hope to find the origin either of the one or 
of the othef, 
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In the brnin, the areas especially concerDod with language, i.e., 
the ectiires governing audition, phonation^ and vision^ were for¬ 
merly localiaed ver^' firccis^rlyn though it now sccuiia probable that 
no exact boundarltis can he drawn, ainee in minor le^sions the func¬ 
tion a of these areas may be taken over by neigh baiiring portions 
of tlic cortex. Although we can How safely speak only of general 
regions for audition, cte.t the older theory still retains sonic value 
if liberally construed; and the approximate general regiona in 
question are showm in the accompanying Fig. 8 with its explana- 
torj^ caption. 

According to the classical anatomists^ the glo^t^o-kmaes^iketic 
area, which governs speech-utterance^ ia situntcdi in right-handed 
individuals^ in the cortex of the postcrinr part of the third frontal 
convolution of the left hemisphere of the brain (in left-handed 
individuals it lies in the corresponding part of the right hemi¬ 
sphere). The uudito-kiTidc^thetic area, controlling speech-hearing, 
U in the first left (or right) temporal convolution. In the Sylvian 
fissure betAveen them is a triangular group of convolutions (the 
gyri tongi) called the Island of Rcil, which^ in the opinion of many 
investigators, forms their connecting link. With both these areas 
and the Island of Reil is closely involved, from the linguistic point 
of view, the associations I part of the brain, goA^eming memory and 
lying in the gyms angularis^ All these areas are conneeted by com¬ 
missures, or bands of nerA^e^tissues, and for reading nnd writing 
they co-operato respect iA-ely Avith the and cActVo-tinaea- 

theii^ areas, the one situated in the upper parietal lobule, and the 
other in the foot of the second frontal convolution. 

In co^ea of total destruction of one or more of these areas^ prog¬ 
nosis for recovery is extremely grave if such destruction involves 
the left areas of a right-handed indiAddual or the right areas of a 
kft-handed person. The only exceptions to this rule would seem to 
be wlicre the patient has a strong trend towards o/Aer-brumedness, 
ns when a right-handed individual comes from left-handed stock, 
or a left-handed person from right-handed stockj in which cases 
hereditary tendency may permit the iminjured lobe to take over 
the functions of the one destroyed. In cblldhood, it would apiJcar, 
both lobes are ef|ually active; but with the normal development 
towards either right- or left-handedness, languago-aetiviLics Becm 
to be evolved practically only in the single corresponding area, left 
or right respectively. 
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The r6le pkyed by the language-areas of the brain receives nega¬ 
tive illustration in various forms of aphasia, which may arise from 
many causes, such as cerebral lesions, trauma tic neuroses, toxic 
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conditions^ prolonged worry or fjitiEuej and the like. Lesion of the 
motor-area i2,.Fig. S) produces <Iiroca^s aphasia). 

Here the put lent urLdersLands words hoard or reudp but cannot 
repeat them and does not speak voluntarily ^ althpiigli he can write 
from dictation and can copy. Lesion of the auditive centre (3^ Fig, 
fi) results in word-d^tifnesB I Wernicke's aphasia). Tiie patient 
does not understand words spoken, but does understand words 
road. The efTect of lesion of the visual centre (I, Fig. SJ is icord- 
blindnessj in w'hich the patient understands words heard^ but not 
those read; he can write, but canEiot read what he has written or 
control its accuracy in any way. Lesion of the graphic centre causes 
{igraphia^ in which the patient unflerstands words heard or read; 
lie can apeak intelligibly and can repeat w hat he lias heard or read, 
but cannot copy or WTitc at dictation^ Legion of the associational 
Centre results in (wfloc/nffonni aphdisiaf tnarked by inabiliLy to 
co-ordinate sounds or characters as normaJly uttered, written, and 
understood. Clinically pure cases of any of tlioae types arc ex¬ 
tremely rarCj if they over occur; praclically all show every grade 
of tromplicalion of tw^o or more of tiicm. 

All grave eases of aphasia involve general lowering of the men¬ 
tal level; the power of synibohsm, which underlies all language 
fp. 15), decays; and the patient b subject to progressive weaken¬ 
ing of memory. Different types and stages present phenmnena of 
much linguistic interest. The patient may be unable to pronounce 
a given w^ord, but may be able to indicate the number of iU syl- 
labtes (ef. pp. 146-148); he may forget his vocabulary in a dcfinilc 
order, as w hen Jic loses first bis memory for proper names, then for 
^rJceifie and conereto tcimst nejet for common nouns, and, last of 
all, for other parts of $|)cech. He may, for example^ bo unable to 
say wim, but wdll use good, red^ or the like when he wighes to 
denote it, a fact which may possibly help to confirm the theory 
(ef. pp. 22j 150-154) that w^ords were at first vague and genersl in 
connotation;, evolving specialised meanings only by degrees. 

A discussion of aphasia naturally leads to some conEideration of 
the langimgc of the insane^ a subject w hich has received compara¬ 
tively little study, and practically none from linguists. We may 
omit* as of small linguistic interest, the gibberish of the iusnne, 
which recalls tlic meaningless sounds uttered by infants* appar¬ 
ently for the mere pleasure of hearing sounds flalimgjf or logoc- 
rhoea without tliought or comprehension or verbal 
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of the type of farisitociricia, fandizitorfS^ 

sirropi, ^ripcriales^io, etc. On the other 
handt have records of a few cases^ of true glossoUtliHf or crea¬ 
tions of Jaii^a|;c by the in^ianCp in which the patient utters eounda 
which he feels to be full of meaning^ but which he can seldom re- 
peat when aaked to do so. A particuLarly jntcrcating case of a highly 
developed language of this type is afforded by a paranoiac who 
invented ' Sails jour \ hia tenn for what he called * Excellenz* 
sprache' when speakLng to the common herd. An analysis of it. 
however^ shows that it w"aa based on Gormaiij his native language, 
and on French, hia acquired tongue. Tlic case-history of Mile J. -. 
reveals that she had read w-ideiy in books containing foreign and 
exotic tennSt this reading being reflected in her language by such 
Words as t^charw^ fttoc/ndiaiia, nriofocbiiiuntj {leda, 

davidiapuiom, uprovia, tistmerideo, qtSs, ndula, atrobais, abitam, 
etc+ (repeated, on rexjuest, by an entirely different series of 
vocables). The celebrated ^ Alartian ' of the Genevan medium Aliss 
Smith (who was not a mental ease) w'as clearly ba^ed on ber native 
French. The conclmions reached by Dr* Michel Cenac after his 
careful study of insane languages {De curtains crii$ per 

des aiiini^, Paris, 1925) are well worth quoting in this connexion+ 

' This languiige [true gloaaoklijij. more or less well orgBnised sccording 
to the mental level of the patient, is governed by Rrammatical rules which 
are sickly more or less poor copies of those of current languages known to 
him.^ The words isre tieolc^isnus fabricated by him. They oro generally 
Jew in ntiinber and npresent either onlinBry words deformed or twieted 
tboir meariiiiK, or (and chiefly) vocables formed wholly anew.... 
True ^QssoWi* appears especially as a logical, co-ordinated, and volun- 
ta^ effort wboM effecliw eause muet be wuebt in the need for tompen- 
ntioe fell by schLEord, schiiomaniac, and Bchijophrenic patients.’ 

Like TtAtemcnta seem to apply to Ifioguagea suppoacef to be 
invented by children: In cveiy caae whore accurate data are avail¬ 
able, they are found to be more or less drastic deformations of the 
vernaculars spoken around them. 

From the strictly linguistic point of view, far more study would 
Bccm to be desirable in the fields of aphasia, insane languagea and 
the languages of chiidreu. Here the pathologist and the ali^ist 
should work m close co-operation with the linguist; and wherever 
pathological conditiona exist, accurate case-histories are a prime 
requisite. The results of such investigations would, in alt proba¬ 
bility, be of much value for a knowledge of Uie underlying prin- 
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ciples flf language. It U not, however, on the pathological side 
alone that such reaeaTcli should be imdc, but on the nomml side 
as well; and we shall scarcely go far wrong if w'e say that one of 
the most argent needs of the sdence of language io-day is a 
thorough treatment of tmgui'etie psychology. Tfiis is a task much 
easier to set than to perforin, for it demands an e^ua 11 v Intensive 
training in psychology and in linguistics, not merely in two or three 
importani languages or in one or two of the great linguistic fam¬ 
ilies, but in the entire realm of language. Such a task probably 
transcends the powers of any one «ian, so that collaboration seems 
tlse only method possible. Many attempts have Iwsen made to write 
psychologies of language, but almost cKctusively either by ISnp ijffts 
inadequately trained in psychology or by psychologiata with in- 
suMcient knowledge of JJaguistics, and only too often in both 
camps to refute or to defend some preconceived tlieory. Practically 
the only exception to this rather sweeping statement known to the 
writer is Henri Delacroix's masterly Le Langagc et in pensie (sec¬ 
ond edition, Paris, IMOl, but even this, its author would doubtless 
have been the first to say, by no means exliausts the possibilities 
of its theme. 

In considering the relation between language and tliought, we 
may roughly define thought as a purposive mental adjustment of 
means to ends, and in all but the most rudiTnentary modes of 
thought we may restrict this adjustment to non-immediate ends. 
Tills seems to be the cardinal distinction between the thought of 
man and of non-human living beings, although in certain cases, 
as in long migrations of birds over the same course during Jong 
series of years, the test of non-immediacy seems scarcely valid. 
Here we come into contact with instinct, which we may perbape 
define as elementary thouglit which, through constant repetition 
under given circumstancea, has become subconscious and quasi¬ 
automatic. This seems implied by the instinctive aspect of vocabu¬ 
lary as contrasted with its mtellective aspect, since, under stress, 
certain types of aphasics can pronounce words which they are 
ordinarily unable to utter; and since observation of aphasia in 
general shows that the higher and voluntary aspects of a function 
suffer more than those which are lower and automatic, 

Wliether thought precedes speed), or whether speech or the 
capacity of speech is a prerequisite of tliought, is still a moot prob¬ 
lem; but the bulk of evidence seems to be in favour of the priority 
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of thought. This appt^ars to be borne out hy observatiort of the 
process of leamiQi; to apeak a laoipjagc. Here much atteutino has 
justly been devoted to study of the efforts of the infant and child 
to acquire the language of those, about hbii. lie begins witli tocan- 
ingleaa babblings and ejacnkLioiL^ indicative of desbeSt wtdeh 
adults around )dm interpret jui^t as they do tiioso of noD-hiituan 
beingSj esccept for gentimenUl meanings which they may read into 
thein» by a bug process of trial and error tie graduallj" gains a 
vocabulary ~ first of a vague and general kind, next of simple 
individual objects and needs; and^ then, by degrees, he acquires 
some notions of the clcnicnts of graEnmatical relations; he passes 
through an cgo-centric Fiagc in which lie speaks to biinHclf, whether 
alone or in the prepuce of otbersj with no piiT[if3tse of conveying 
thought to his companione and with no heed to their rcpli^ (cf. 
p. 17); and, as he grows older, lie becumea increasingly able to 
command language in its higher functions, i.e., as an abstract and 
symbolic expression of emotions and thoughts subject to Ids intoD- 
tion and with 

Language has thus passed^ Ube thought itself, from iuimedliate 
to non-immediate adaptation of means to ends; but the problem is 
gravely hampered in its initial stages by die difficulty, if not tin? 
impoBsibility, of entering, in any arji'quale measure^ into the 
thought of the child, and by the facta that the a<lult lias forgotten 
the menial developnicnt through which he has ptisacd in infuncy 
and childhood, and that the child, in learning to speak, h gnided, 
checked, and stiniulatcd by the adults around him. For the most 
part, facility in teaming either a single language or several lan¬ 
guages sirnultaneoub-ly is greatest in the formative stages of the 
individual, when n language extremely diflicnlt for an adult to 
acquire is mastered without apparent cfTort by the child, who may 
also speak with ease a number of languages of wholly different 
stmeture and vocabulary' if in contact with those to whom such 
languages ate vernacular* 

The process of acriULHition of a new hinguage by an indi^ddnal 
who lias reached maturer years is also miinjctive in this regard. 
Exact observation is complicated here by the fact that the indi¬ 
vidual in question has already l>ceTi affected by learning one lan- 
giiage^ however little he may remember of the processes whereby 
he gained that know ledge. Neverthclcsa, if one who hascoiigcidusly 
and deliberately acquired a speaking commEmtl of at leaat one 
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language irt addition to his original speech cBrcftilly examinea the 
stagea through which lit has passed, he will nommlly find the 
process to Imvo been fiomowliat aa follows. He first Itams the 
nnines of simple objects and nctivities, and, along witli this, he 
finds that lit must avoid certain sounds present in his own language 
anti must leam to iiiake others hitherto unktionm to him. He 
endeavour a to imitate those speaking the language he is learning; 
and they correct any of his noticeable divergencies from their otm 
speech. Gradually, the new language ceases to be felt as new; the 
use of the pro]ie]- bounds am] inflcxionfl becomes more and more 
automatic: he ia no longer oliliged first to formulate in his native 
language what he wishes to say, or to translate buck into it wliat 
is said to him. Very frequently, the acquired language so becomes 
part and parcel of him that he involuntarily thinks in it and finds 
it affecting his original speech; he inny even come to speak his 
native language witli difficulty or may forget it entirely, altliaugh 
in the latter case, since it is rctflined subconsciously, it can be 
regained with comparative case. 

Whether it tic a child or an adult who is learning a language, 
there will be jicriod.s of apj>d.rent regrcs.'-inn due to various causes 
I mental fatigue, interference of other interests, and the like); but 
there will also ijc periods when the outward rate of progress 
astonishes tlie observer and, in the cose of an adult, the learner 
himself, since, more or linia unconsciously, thought has been at 
work anti ha.s finally reached the stage of correlation. 

The influence of speech on thought ia very great; and it seeitis 
safe to say that any novel idea remains more or less vague in tlic 
thinker’s mind until it has been expressed, w'hcthcr to himself or 
to others, in s;>cecb citlier uttered or internal If one can pursue a 
complicated train of reasoning without conscious speech, or if an 
idea suddenly flashes on the mind in finished form apparently with 
do previous thought on the matter, this must be because bo\h the 
subject of that reasoning and the methods of ratiocination are so 
familiar that they have become automatic and quasi'instinctive to 
the thinker. If, on the other baud, the matter Js really new to the 
thinker, he may feel obliged to formulaic it in speech, either mental 
or oral, even though he have no auditor If this 1 h‘ true of nil com¬ 
plex and highly abstract ratiocination, as any close observer may 
sec from considering hb own mental and linguistic processes, even 
the simplest phrases, now bccoEne quasi-automatic, must once 
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have been preceded first by & general concept, and tticn by a care¬ 
ful 'verbal forinulatton. Many words and phrases constantly used 
inay become so conventional that they automatically evoke con¬ 
ventional responses, sometimes with awkward resulta if tlic cir- 
cumijtancea are not equally conventional. 

If reflective thouglit is conditioned by language, and is largely 
dependent upon it, do we think in speech? Scarcely at first. Tlie 
initial form of a thougltt scema to be vague and nebulous; it is 
then montalty phrased in somei^'hat indefinite shape; only as it 
becomes necessary so to clarify the thought that its content shall be 
unmistakable does fipeecb itself come into play. It is for tliis reason 
that in oral formulation of a complex thought a speaker will fre¬ 
quently heaitatc for ‘just the right word The same conditions 
are seen very dearly in translating from one language into an¬ 
other; the concept common to both languagea involved is grasped, 
and then the phraseology peculiar to the one is completely trans¬ 
form^ into that characteristic of tlie other, a process which, with 
sufficient practice, becomes quasi-automatic, In sum, the more 
complicated the thouglit, the greater tlic need of exact expression 
in speech. 

Thcce are two broad types of language, one vocal and audible 
reiopftflsic;, and the other non-vocal and inaudible fendophask) 
Endophasic speech, in turn, is of two kinds; conscious, when onJ 
silently formulates words and phrases in one's mind; and aub- 
^nwioua, when such formulationds quasi-automatic. Observ-ation 

th of the child and of an adult learning a new language strongly 
suggests that endophasia, at first conscious and then subconscious, 
precedes exophasia, as ia shown by unexpected utterances of words 
and phras^ which a casual observer would suppose unnoticed or 
fo^rgotten hy tlie speaker, or even unknown to him. It would like¬ 
wise that subconscious endophasia is closely connected with 
Im^stic memory, i,e., Gic groat mass of one's vocabulary is stored 
np in memory, whence the words and phrases required are evoked 
by the stimulus of concept and translated cither into conscious 
endophasia or, at least apparently, directly into exophasia. Con¬ 
scious endophasia ^ms strictly neccasorj- solely when the matter 
requiring formulation is really new to the tliinker. That reading 
involves endophasia is clear from the fact that tboae who read with 
difficulty often move tlieir vocal organs to fonn the words read 
but without utterance, i.c„ without exophasia; in the case of thos^ 
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who read with tndophi^ia doubtless also though with 

them it zs subooti^cious. 

Language may further be dirided into emotive and 
(l&ngage effeciif and hngtigc logigm}^ a division already implied 
in our definition of language as expre^ion and comruunicatioti of 
emotional or mental concepts (p, 13). While emotive and intellec¬ 
tive language arc normally interwoven in all degteea of complexity, 
the essential differonee between the two seemg to be that emotive 
language Hceks an immediate endp intellective language one that 
is not immediate. The language of non-human beings as well as of 
children in their earlier stages of speech is emotive, a^ is much of 
the speech of adults. If, however^ the speaker^B purpose be the 
comniunieation of some idea which does not seek an imiucdiate 
and tangible reisultj but w^hich endeavours to influence his auditor's 
conduct or tliouglit towards some future coun^, his language be¬ 
comes intellective. Nevertheless, not only does emotive language 
precede intellective in Btage of development, hut U persists as a 
vital component in language of the severest intellectuality. Tlie 
dryer-than-dryest-dust scholar expounding a most arid hypothesis 
is filled with emotiDiial fervour for it; he chooses, to the best of his 
ability* language wliich shall be convincing; he seeks to win his 
auditor or his reader to his own point of riew^; hiis language is 
really emotiv’e as seeking an immediate result, and iU inteilcctiv- 
ism is more seemmg than real* 

As tliought and civiHsation become increasingly complex* lan¬ 
guage must enlarge itii content to express new concepts and new 
Inventions; it must be adaptive if it is to survive as a vital force. 
This it may do in several ways. It may expand its vocabulary, as 
by evolving new eonnoiationa for its? w orris fsce Cliaizter IX) or 
by borrowing w^ords from otlier languages (see pp. 126-1281; or it 
may inv'ent new fonns to express new shades of meaning. Thus the 
Romance languages have created the definite past (derived from 
the Latin perfect I to denote a single act in past time in contra- 
ditrtinction to the imperfect (from tlie Latin imperfect) expreasmg 
repeated action in the past, and as distinguished from the perfect 
(a nciv creation whose initial stages are seen m Classical Latin 
itself) connoting action performed in tlie pa^t hut existing in 
et)iTipIete<l form in the present (cL pp. 205, 2ll--2l2^ 215). 

On the other hand, creation may be counterbalanced by 
Here it is difficult to escape the eonvietinn that fine distinctiong 
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between forros become worn down, not only tlirotigh plionctic 
decay, so tliat loniifi originally quite dijatinct become nulwardly 
identical {Org., Greek either first person singular tm|»rfect 

active, ‘ I used to carry or tliird person plural imperfect, *lhey 
used to carry*, from Indo-European "'c-b^reroni and *'e-fifccroat 
rcspcctivelyi. but uisfo because of sheer slovenlmeas on the part 
of the speakers. Here belong, for instance, the loss, in the spoken 
language, of the French diatitiction between the definite past and 
the inipcrfect (though the former is still retained in writing and in 
fonna] sf>ccch), tiie increasing obsolescence of tlie English sub¬ 
junctive, and the neglect of its nice distinction between / sAdll : 
you wiff in the future (cf. p. 20), It docs not seem pedantic to 
regard such tosses as retrogressions, for they blur shades of mean¬ 
ings which tnight well be kept. In Latin, apart from the context, 
one does not know whether vidff means ' he saw once ’ or ‘ he has 
seen but one does know that videbat means * he saw repeatedly, 
lie uscfl losec and.siiiiilnrly, in colloquial Freneb d voyart lueoiis 
' he Used to see but if q int denotes both ' he saw once' and * he 
has seenonly ff voyait, U vit, if a uh * he used to see, lie saw 
once, he has seen as in written French, are perfectly clear in 
cobuutntion. 

Tlie development of iliought and the evolution of concepta as 
reflected in language are vividly illustrated by the changing 
meanings of imny words of high value for the history of civilisa¬ 
tion (cf, pp. 10-11). As examples of this we may take two sets of 
terms in the indo-Eurupcim languages, one denoting a spiritua] 
concept of sujirLme importance, and the other a material object 
of absolute necessity. If one speaks or reads French or consulU a 
French dictionary, one finds that the word for * God ' is Dieu, and 
that the one for house ’ is luoisort. So far as Gic Unguistio con¬ 
sciousness of the speaker of either French or Engliaii is eoncemed, 
this is iMrfectly correct; but tJie question arises whetjier, by ex¬ 
amining the history of the various terms for * God ' and '* house* 
throughout Indo-European, we can determine tfaeir original mean¬ 
ings and thus know wliat idoaa they primarily conveyed to those 
who spoke and beard tiiem. 

While these Indo-European langungea possess words derived 
from ?cimc base (cf. pp. lot^lfi2, 159) conunon to at least their 
most iiuiJortant members for * father *, ' mother * cow ’ (cf, pp. 
1^2—133), ftolf , three ,and tooth *, and perhaps a few others, 
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in the ovem'helmmgly greater part of their vocabulary ati sucli 
widespread correspondences exist, e.g., for* man ‘ lianil '/daugh¬ 
ter * dog \ or ^ one \ although the Indo-Europeans certainly had 
men, hands, daugliLers, and dogs, and knew the unit. We need feel 
no surprise, then, if we find no conimon Indo-Eurn[x?an terms for 
either ‘ God " or ' house *; and wc pcreeive that the absence of a 
common designation in the Indo-Eurajican peritKl for & given con¬ 
cept or thing by no means necessarily implie^^ the tioo-exigtence of 
that concept or thing at that period. The argumentujn e silentw jh 
notoriously fragile tcf> p. 305). 

The significations of the bases for the concept Cod in the Indo- 
European linguislic groups are plain in most instances, f.enving 
out of account the Armenian sisiwc, whose etymology is not yet 
determined^ and the Albanian sot {also meaning * lord, luastcr^lj 
whose precise origin is uncertain, the wcird$ for ‘ God' fall iuio 
seven xnain groups^ plus some isobted teruia^ 

(1) Latin d&us, Old Latin deiws ^ god *, Oscan daivai' goddess > 
Sanskrit dev6- ^god^ (contrast the moaning of the cognate 
Avestan daiva- * demon') t Greek divine \ Old Icelandic fivar 
' gods ’ (poetic and archaic)^ Old Icelandic T^r, Anglo-Saxon 
Tlftt?) (of. English Tue^i-day translating Latin Mortis dieSj French 
wor^f/J, Old High German Zh, Gaulish Deva-gmid * god-bom \ 
Old Irish db, Lithuanian diivas, Old Prussian dcm(a}$ ^God 
These words are but part of a large group, in which are two dhd- 
fiions whose meaning is significant in the present connexion. One 
of these denotes ^ sky ' in Sanskrit (the A'^edic combina¬ 

tion Dyaik pitdr * Father Sky' recur^i in the Greek vocative 7av 
TT tirfp and in the l^atiti luppticr, Arcliaic Latin Die^piter) and Latin 
divum; and the other means * day", as in Latin ditSf Armenian 
ItWf Old Irish day ", Sanskrit t/iwa ‘ by day ", and Greek 
^ midday, in the i-ky \ The Iiulo-Euro|wan base is ^dem- ^ shine, 
brightand the group evidently stresses the gods as ‘ shining", 
plainly regarding tlicm as divine beings of the bright sky. 

(2i Greek ‘ god Latin firdlk * relating to the dead't Gaul- 
isli dushi^ * unclean spirit, incubus \ 'Cornish duSt dk * clevH 
Middle High German ge-tuos ' gliust", Llthuaninn dvosid * spirit, 
breath", Lettish eft'c^ieb ^ breath, soul, life \ Old Church Slavic 
dwrAu ■ breath, spiritAll thc^e come from the lndQ-Euro]iean 
base ^dhmtese- * breathe, breath ‘ (though tlie Greek word may be 
cotLDCcted, rathcri ^"ith the following group), and among their 
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many cognates they number Latin 6ej(m, Gothic rfiuj, Anglo- 
Saxon deof (with a specialised meaning in English dfer>, Old High 
Gmuan ttor ■ animal' (cf. pp. 852-255). This group seems to con¬ 
ceive of the deities as spirits or, perhaps, as connected with the cult 
of the dead. 

(3J Amidnian diA:' ‘ (fal^) god*cognate with Old Latin fetint, 
Latin fertae ‘holidays, festivals’, jestm ‘ tesUl’, Latin fan^m 
Oscan fiisnd ‘ temple Sanskrit dAfanja- ' mindful, attentive ’* 
from an Indo-European base 'dhesc- apparently incaning 're¬ 
spect I so that the ditunitics would here be regarded as ‘ reverend \ 

(4) Gothic gu},. Old Icelandic j7ti5, ffotJ, Anglo-Saxon, English’ 
Old Saxon, Old Frisian pod. Old High German got ‘ godThis 
^oup IS rcstneted to Teutonic, and it is noteworthy that in Gothic, 
t>ld Icelandic, and Anglo-Saxon it i» neuter in gender (plurals gvtla. 
poO rf, pp, 185-ISO) when referring to the gods of the 

heathen. The word is masculine when denoting the Christian God 
and IS always so in Old Saxon. Old Frisian, and Old and Middle 
High German (the plurals ol the latter two being goto, oSU) as it 
« in Modem High German, thougli litre with the neuter plural 
Goffer iwh,njc find the masculine plurals gudas, guHir in Anglo- 
^oa and Old Icelandic, tliese merely translate the Ecclesiastical 
Latin plural d„J. Tim group is most probably derived from 
foni, the neuter passive participle of the Indo-Eurojwan base 
pAoHc- call upon, invoke ’ (tf. Sanskrit hav- ‘ call, invoke Old 
IrisU {fMlh word \ Lithunnian iavUi f^av'ie til * eonhin^ 

to connect it with Sanskrit Aov- ’sacrifice', Greek «'« *pour' 
Phrygian ‘ s|jniig ’ from the ba.ro ‘ffAruc- ‘ pour The group 
roems to have meant primarily' the I collectivity of that which is) 

•’>'1 

wiif (^cuter) 'nod, command, indication of divine 

will, clivinity rotate with Greek ' nod, expression of will 
^mmand'. Restricted to Latin, so far as our present Uden ' 
goes, this represent, a voiy primitive form of religion; as in the 

Httnbuted to the deity; there is merely a belief that some divine 
super-human power exists, petition is made to H. and some simole 

phenomenon following this petition is taken to be the divinity's 
answer. ^ * 
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(6) Gothic anm * deroigods \ Runic * divine \ Old Ice¬ 

landic Anglo-SttJtiiu ds ' god * (surviving in proper naTne&p as 
in Engibh Os-car). The group is of very uncertaiD origin. It haa 
been explained as cognate witli Gothic 01141 ^^ * grace, favour ■, Old 
lecifindic mt ' affection Anglo-Saxon , Old High German ansif 
umt * grace ^ (cf. Alodem Ocmian G^uiuit '' favour^ grace'), or 
mth GothicOld Icelandic iss* beam ^ (cL the Irminsul, pillar- 
godsrwot^hipped by the pagan Germans), or with Sanskrit dau- 
* breatli diMira^ ■* spirit, deinoti \ Avestan ni^nro-' lord \ and ulti¬ 
mately with the group of Sanskrit an- "breathe^, Latin anhna 
' soul ^p animus * breath *, etc. Of tliese three hypothesea^ tise third 
seems the least for Hie Sanskrit form should not be 

accented on the first syllable if for unfortunatclyp the 

base-meaning both of anAts and of ans b noknovsn, 

t7J Avofltan baya-, Old Peraian baga- * god '/riiis isolated group 
must be compared with Ban 2 >krjt h^di^a- * diapenserj gracious lord, 
patron \ and it regards the deity as the * apportSpner * (cf. Sanskrit 
bhaj- ■ to apportion *). Here^ too^ belongs the group represented by 
GId Church Slavic bofpj * god ^ |cf. boga-ta * rich nc-boffw ' not 
rich, wretched ’), thou^ whether this is genuinely Slavic or is bor¬ 
rowed from Iranian is not wholly clear, a stateMient which is 
equally applicable to the Phrygian BayoiA?, an epitSiet of Zuus. 

A few isolated terms may also be noted for the sake of com¬ 
pleteness, Khotanese gyastn^ jasta * god ': ‘ sacrifice ^ is 

cognate with Avestan ya£-, Sanskrit yaj- Ho sacrifice' (cf, 
Aveatan yazata- * being to whom sacrifice should be made, wor¬ 
shipful being '); Agncan nkni^ Kncbaean iiokte ' god ' is of doubt¬ 
ful origin, though the suggestion has been inadc that it was l>or- 
rowed from Greek ' king ^ and the Italic group of Alarrucinian 
aisQs (nominative plurall, Paelignian aijtis " gods ' (dative plural), 
Gmbrian erus * to the gods ' (?) ^ connected wfilh Osean abusls * by 
sacrifices \ Umbrian Esano- * sacred \ Volscian esariaitom ' sacri¬ 
fice \ and Illyrian iser ^holy was borrowed, in all probabilily^ 
from Etruscan ae^inr * god *, recordciJ by Suetonius and confirmed 
by Hci^ycliios, who gives omfo* as the Tyrrhenian (i.e., Elruscan) 
word lor ' deities \ 

When these terms are examined, they arc seen to bo purely de- 
Bcrii}ti\-c epithets of divine beingSp and only one of them, the group 
of dciMp is really widespread. Originally^ they were wdiat we should 
now call adjcctivca rather than nouns, a matter of considerable 
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importajice in investigaliiig tho nature of the part^ of apecch Icf, 
p, 169J. If ever there actually was a prLmHivc Indo-European 
word for * god % it would seem to have been * the bright 

one * becaiise of tho occrurrenco of it« derivatives at the geographic 
cal extremes of thia UuguiHiic family fSanekrit devd-y Old Irish 
dm; cf. p. 4531. If this was the case, it is po?5sibk that, when onc« 
the term had been cn'stallised to mean * ^ other words were 

substituted for it because of the frequent tabu of utterance of 
divine names fcL pp. 263-255), When several terms are used for 
* deity' by a single groupt oa in the case of the Old Icelandic gv&t 
livQT, and dstSf there is not merely a distmetion in meaning fcf, the 
ba^al significations of Uie Iranian a Aura- and or of the 

Latin dem and numenj^ but alao a difference in use. In the Old 
Icelandic groiipj dss is applied especially to the gods of the moat 
ancient cycles, and is poetic and archaic^ only giiS is com¬ 
monly employed. It is clear that the divine beings were alreody 
regarded as animate since the terms denoting them arc masculine 
(i,e,, animale; cf. pp. 184-1871 in gender ^ the only exceptions bebg 
the neuter (i.e., inanimate) Latin numen and the Teutonic group 
represented by Gothic ga/j, English god. 

Turning to the material side of the history of civjjiaation as illua- 
tfated«by linguistics^, we infer that to the Indo-Europeans the 
hoii^e was, among other things, a * building ^ This La the connota¬ 
tion implied by Latin domm, Sanskrit dama-^ Aveatan 

ArmeDian fun, Greek Old Saxon ffttt&flr^Old Frisian 
timber^ and Old Church Slavic doottl 'house' (cf. also Swedish 
tom^t * ground, place, site^ Lithuanian dim-^tis ' yard, estate') 
from the Indo-European base *dcme^ * build ^ (ef. Greek 
' build '^l , with an earlier meaning* fit, join * tcf. also Old Icelandic 
timbr, Anglo-Saxon, English limber^ Old High German inribur 
' timber *, i.c,, originally,' building-wood the Anglo-Saxon word 
means ' bouse ^ as well aa * Umber The same concept underlies 
the group of Oscan trilbum, Old IrLsk^ Old Breton Welsh £re/ 
'dwellmg*, Lithuanian troha "building, house', connected with 
Old Icelandic Anglo-Saxon frorp^ ffrop ^ farm, hamlet", Old 
nigh German dorf ' village ", njid Latin trabs * beam' (with the 
Anglo-Saxon word compare the English place-name type of Swan- 
thorpe [also Swm^hri^pe in the fourteenth centurj'] * thorp of the 
swineherds *; English names with thisj second component are usu¬ 
ally Danish in origin). 
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The liousc wns nlso regarded as a ' liwetting-plaee ^ Thus we 
liave tlie fp'ouii of Greek Sanskrit vU-. v^Untan-, Avestan 
vaesitui- ‘ housC] abode *, Latin I'liio ' country-house, farm ^ and in 
Vulgar Latin 'village' from •uetLslff, Lithuanian vii5-patfi}s 
'lord' (literally, 'house-master'; cL Sanskrit ui«-pati-L con¬ 
nected with Latin vieua ' village' (from 'uclkm; borrowed in 
\titidle Irish fich. Old Hiili German uitcA, Anglo-Saxon «?k; cL 
such Englisli place-nanmi! as llard-u^ck ' Flock-Town' f//corda- 
«kan about 1067], Xor-inch ‘ North-Town ’) , Gothic weiVu, Old 
Church Slavic iiiai' village *. 

A group of similar type is represented by Albanian bone ‘ dwell¬ 
ing, dilapidated houseilcssapian pv/t^r * house Old Icelandic, 
Anglo-Saxon 5 m, Old High German fcu, pti ' dwelling Modem 
German Bau ‘building’. Old Icelandic bud. Old Danish b6}> 
■ dwelling' (borrowed in English booth). Old High German, Old 
Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon bur' hut, room ’ fEnglish botcer, Lowland 
Scots byre ' cow-stall 'j from Old Higli Cicnnau, Old French bor¬ 
rowed buroR ' hut'), Anglo-Saxon boll' dwelling, house (cf, the 
English ptace-namca BootEc, llar-bottls [fli/r-botle in 1245] 
* Hireling-Town XBU'~bold (A’^iu-bofle in 963j, Aeii'-bold, Acur- 
bottlc 'New-Building', etc,), Middle High German 6i3dq 'hut, 
tent Old Irish bofA ‘ house ' (whence lowland Scots hothiej , and 
Lithuanian bii/air ‘ house'. From this point of view, the house is an 
‘ abodeand the widcapread group finds further cognates In 
Gothic bflJMn * dwell Anglo-Saxon biiafi ‘ dwell, build *, Old High 
German buoR, Modem German bflticn * build , Ultimately it is 
from the Indo-European base ■b/ieye- ‘ become repregented, for 
instance, by Sanskrit bAau-, Greek Latin /ui, Old Churcli 

Skvde byti, English be, and especially, in the present cotmoxion. by 
Sanskrit bAationo-' house 

Aluch the same idea recurs in the group of Sanskrit vdstu-, 
Agnean wnai, Kuebaean ost 'house' (cf. Sanskrit uus- ' dwell', 
and Greek ^[m.' cityArcadian and Locrian ‘ citiien "i ; 

while Gothic rozn. Old Icelandic mnn ‘ house' (cf- English ron- 
sack, borrowed from Old Icelandic raiin-satii ' house-search ), 
Anglo-Saxon otr, cm ‘ secret place, house Old Frieian /ffl-cm 
' cattle-stall * arc cognate with the group of English res(. The same 
semantic development is seen in Frendi moiion^ house from I.,atin 
momionc" ‘ abode ' (cf. Latin rnanco' remain |. 

A third im|iortant group regards the house as ' a place of refuge 
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Of concoalment \ aa from weather or from enemies. Here we may 
note, firat, tlie type of Sanskrit £df« * house, building, hall, shed 
Greek koAm ‘ hut, bam Latin ccifa ‘ storeroom, small room, hut 
Old Icelandic Adll, Anglo-Saxon heaU, Old High German Aalla 
(borrowed in French AoUe, whence English halij ' hall', all con- 
neeteti with Greek KaAtnrT«, Latin celo. Old Irish cefrm. Old High 
GeimajL Aefanj Modem High German AcAfen ‘hide, conceal^ (cf, 
also Gothic halja, Old High German hclla. Modem German Nolle, 
Anglo-Saxon, English AelJ, all meaning primarily ‘ hiding-place', 
hence ' darkness and so ' place of darkness cf,' darkness ' in 
this sense in the New Testament, e,g,, Matthew viii. 12) from tlie 
Indo-European base *Jielc^ ‘ hide, conceal 

A group meaning ‘ covering' is found in Gothic, Old Icelandic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Old High German Arts (English house. Modem Ger¬ 
man Have) from "iju-se-, *gu-ffA-ao-, or and in Old 

High German kutta (Modem German Ifiittc}, borrowed in Old 
French Aitffe, from which comes English Aui from *«pi-C-io or 
*qu~dh-ia. All these arc cognate witti Anglo-Saxon hydan. English 
Aide, Greek xaVtu, Sanskrit slroo- ‘ hide T,attn ob-s^iriis ‘ dark 
and are akin, among many nthcr words, to Old Icelandic sAdii ‘ hut, 
bedroom’, afcjdi ‘shelter’, dialeetie Norwegian sJtypgne 'hut, 
granary \ Armenian fiw ' tiling, roof Middle Irish eufijl ‘ nook, 
comer, cellar', and Lettish uz-kude ‘cellar’, all derived, with 
various determinatives, from the widespread Indo-European base 
*(s}qeKe- ' cover’. 

AnotJier ty|ie of house was originally made of wickerwork, 'This 
construction is implic<l by two groups: first, that of Latin cam 
' house’ from (Italian and Spanish casa, French ckcz) 

from the base *qate- ‘weave', which perhaps reappears in Old 
Irish MfAtr ' city and eccond, that of Sanskrit grAa- ' house 
Avestan garoSa- ’house of evil beings’ (borrowed in Uralic, 
e.g,, Votyab yurt' dwelJing-ploce, village'), Gothic garde ' house, 
palace, praetoriumOld Icelandic gartV ‘ courtyard, house ' (bor¬ 
rowed in English garfA and in such place-names as Askcft-gor/A- 
daU), Anglo-Saxon geard ‘house, yard’, Old Saxon gardoi 
(plural) 'house*. Old High German gnr(, Modem German 
Gor(-fn, English yard, gard-en, Phrygian gordum, and, probably, 
Old Church Slavic gradii 'city' from the base •gAereiAe- 
' weave ^ 

Among Him or groups^ mention may be tnadc of Latin aedet 
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' house * (origmally' heartli el the ttec of French fayer * hearth ' 
in the sense of ' home 'i, cognate with aestm ' summer ^ acHus 
' firOp heat \ Greek al&j ' bum 'p Old Irish ded ^ fire ", Old Icelfuidic 
ei^a ' embers Anglo-Saxon od. Old High German eU * funemi 
pyre *i of Prakrit and Pali gharo- ^ house \ akin to Greek 
" enclosed place \ Latiri h<iTtm * country*seatp garden 

* enclosure^ court ”, O ld Irish gort * garden , field \ Hit Li te gmlas 

* clUdcl' from the base " gfcerc- " surround, comprise and of Old 
Irish techj Old ^Vclah tig, Modern Al'elsh Old Comifih ti 

* house \ Old Breton bou-tig " cow-statl \ connected with Greek 

{v)TlytKr (ff)r<y 7 , Latin ' roof, house ”, Old High Gerinnn 

dah, Modern German Dach, Lithuanian ^tdgas ^roof", San¬ 
skrit sthag-^ Greek Latin tego ” covTr" fcf. also Old Ice¬ 

landic pakf Anglo-Saxon English tkatch) from the base- 
*fs^tfh}€^e~ ^ covert The exact etymology of some tenns is 
uncertain, e.g.^ of Old Church Slavic rArafny "house* and of 
Lilhuanian numat (plural only), Lettish nurus ' house*. 

Investigations of this type may be extended to include not only 
the various aspects of thouglit and civilisation, but also fauna, 
flora, topography, and the like; and the same method will be found 
to hold good for Semitic and all other language-groups so far as 
their respective data permit useful conclusions to be drawn. 

It would appear tiiat even closely related languages differ in 
their inward spirit even more tjian in their outward form. Herein 
Bcemingly lies the chief difiicuUy in learning a language. Knowing 
a language is much more than po^essing a thorough acquaintance 
with its grammatical forma, or than being able to read or translate 
it jwrfectly, or than having an ability to apeak it fluently according 
to the rules of its best authorities (cf. p. l2fiK One may be amply 
qualified to do all this, and yet not really know the language so 
spoken or read. To possess true knowledge of a language is to feel 
it an integral part of onc^s self; It must not be ^ foreign* in any 
sense. Like all other things connected wdtJi man, whether phyei- 
tally, mentally, or spiritually, language either grows or decays; it 
never stands still. 

Psychology is the foundation of tw'o of the five great sub¬ 
divisions of linguiatics — syntax and semantica (Chapters liTII, 
IX1; it plays a part in certain phonological phenomena, notably 
in the anticipation of sounds with resultant tranapositjon^ as in 
SixwnerisniH [cf. pp. 72-73), and is the cause of popular etymolo- 
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gie^i ([ip. 270^-2?2 k It^ t^lOp lioi^pvcr, comoi?. jjcrhnps um^i strik- 
mgly to tlie fore In its oporatioD as the basis of one of the two 
chief types of Jinguistic change, the tendency to modify a 

less usual sound, foriUp or word so tliat it may agree in type with 
one that is more common and which is takenp rightly or wronEb% 
as a model 

So important in linguistics is analogy that its principal types 
fttui their praclieal effects must be considered here in some detail^ 
especially m it is the chief process by which new- words are coined 
as need for thein an^cii (ef, pp. 14S-i49). In nature, it is quasi- 
proportional (though not proportional in the strict mathematical 
sense of the term), and may he roprcfientcd by the formula T : T 
= c : X, where T and T denote two typo-fonu^ associated with 
each other in the linguistic consciousness of the s|x?akprp and c an 
actually existing form wdneh the speaker regards m of Lho same 
type Af? T, and from which he creates a new form x on tlie model 
of T. Thus for the verb motfe he rightly makes tlie preterite and 
the past participle moved on the analogy of such verbs as love 
(T) : loeed — move fc) : x; but if he similarly creates 
drived for the past of drive (as the ignorant occasionally do) ^ he ia 
wrong, not because of liia method, which is? ooitect, but because he 
has taken the wrong model for T : T instead of the right one. the 
type of ride (TJ : rode (T^) = drive fc) : drove (xj^ The type of 
formation move ^ moved is true that of drive r drii?cd^ 

false analogy, but it is thfs false analogies which arc, in point of 
fact, of major linguistic intcrcal 

The digerati on of ImguisLic analogy falls into a numl>er of cate¬ 
gories. The firist of tlicae, Itfcenm of sii^nifimtion with diversity of 
form, combines into a single unit certain elements of totally dis¬ 
similar forms of words poesessing more or less kindred meaning, 
thus giving rise to portmanteau vvords iscc p. loO) of the type of 
parabrellci. Then cornea ufftniUj of slgnificatiott and 
diversit}/ of form, where words [aJirng within certain semantic 
categories undergo analogical changes. This typo is parfieuLorly 
characterised by change of grammatical gender, e g,, French ke 
* flummer ’ is masculinCj though iU source. Latin aeslato"-, is feml- 
nincp because of the maeculino gender of kiver * winter ^ outomne 
' autumnand pnniewtp.^ 'spring* (Latin hibemum 
outumnum l^cmpns|,prinmift all neuter). 

Analogy due to conirasi of sigmficoUon with partial likenem of 
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fofjn b operative when words of opposm^ (polar) mcaninK are 
linked by sojoc similarity of form, as English femak^ wliich^ 
appearing in ^fiddle English as fetmife) from Old and Alorlem 
French ferndlc, has changed its second c to a under the influence of 
innic. Similarlyp Latin f?iend?aiM ^ relating to mid-day ' hegomes 
mcridwnatk through the influence of sejjfeniri'tmHiijr ' relating to 
the north ^ construed as instead of the linguisti¬ 
cally t:orTQQt sepientridn-alh; Late Latin ^ loft * (Classical 

Latin sinistcTj on account of derfer ^right*; Old Latin ?tinguiM^ 

* no one ' on account of singuluA * single Greek * greater \ 
whose true form b seen in Ionic and i^cadian from 

on account of worse, inferior English TicifAcr for *[rio:dDr] 

from Anglo-Sa5«on ndw^ on account of eifAcr from Anglo-Saxon 
dgder; Frondi out/nV 'open' by contamination p. 2571 of 
Latin aperim * open * with coopenre * cover \ and rendre * restore ' 
by contnmiiiation of Latin reddere Vre^tore* with A'ulgar Latin 
prencfcrc (Classical Latin prehcndcre) Uake 

0 / /orm swiggedin^ possible resemblance of signi- 
fi-cation is the prime factor in popular etymologies of the types 
of English bridegroom from Anglo-Saxon brrJdjrwMa * bride^s itian ' 
through the influence of the common word groom: Mddcm High 
German Sundflut * deluge ^ from Old High Cerman dnftf-vluot 

* universal flood * under the influence of Sniidc (Old High Gorman 

sunt a * sin see pp. 270-271). Resemblance^ of form may dbo sug^ 
gest possible likeness of function. Thu^ English pleasure from 
French plaisir should bo ^pkasirj, but has its ending changed to 
-UTc on the analog^' of measure, nature (from French misfire, 
nature ), elc,, and the same is true of icfsurc (Middle English fcbcr. 
Old French Icisir, Alodem French Similarly, English lardy 

(French tardif) ia influenced by hardy (French hardi); and 
syUabk for (French syllabef Greek uvAXap-^} has 

had its ending changed because of such words as parable, con^ 

stabkf etc. 

Analogy afTects not only words and their formatives, as in the 
cxamplca just given, but also their phonology, morphology, syntax^ 
and semantics. As instaoceB of phonological analogy we may cite 
Greek * aits' for (cL Sanskrit Sstc) with initial (hj 

on the analogy of the synonymoua ffrroi fcL Sanskrit sidati, JjUtin 
sedett English sits); Heraelcan Greek haKTHi, Elean owro * eight ^ 
for Attic o*cT» CcL Sanskrit a^ia^, I>atiu oefo, Gotliic ahlau, Old 
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High German Anglo-Saxon caAiflp Engllflli ^ght) with [h] 
and [pt j respectively on the analogy of cw * seven * (Sanskrit 
l>atin septem, English &even}; Greek Viis * we^ for 
(Sanskrit oeind-j Homeric with [h] by analogy with vjuU 

* ye' (Sanskrit yupn&n). Such phonological levelling U the cau^e 
of the norrofllLsation of many inflexional e.g., in the present of suck 
a French verb as amer * love ' as contra&ted with that of devoir 

* owe \ 


LiAttM 

OiJ> 

FbxKch 

FEUUfOH 

LjLnH * 

MOPXRJf 

FuNcd 

dmff 

aiirt 

aims 

d&tS 

dois 


ftvtrtw 

aimes 

dibit 

dois 


aime 

aime 

dim 

deit 

ajnimm 

amans 

aimonf 

debimiu 

dmJiw 

amiHi 

aiR’a 


dAkia 



aijmnU 

aimcnl 

-dAint 



Another mtcrcsting example is found in the Inflexion of the word 
for * foot * in Greek, Latins and Old High German compared w ith 
its Proto-Indo-European forms os shown on p, 109. 

Here Greek ha& normalised thc vocalim [o] throughouti Latin, 
[e]; and Old High German^ [o:]; the Sanskrit vocahaco (pidf 
p&dam [the latter by analogy with the nominative instead of 
•pddnj^ padaA, pud6y paddy padi) is ambiguons^ since Sanskrit a 
stands for Indo-European a, o,the icro-grade *bd- from 
*fd- appears in Sanskrit upa-bdd- * rattling noised Avestsm 
fra-hdtt~ ‘before the foot*, and Greek ‘day alter a 

f^tival 

The Teutonic verb shows similar analogical formaticna^ as in 
German ith uor by analogy with u?ir warerij where Old High Ger¬ 
man, like Englishj retains tlie earlier form ti'uj; Modem English 
they sang instead of they (stili found in dialects) by analogy 
with Ac sang (Middle English sang, san^; sungen; cf+ 

Modem Gerraun wir mngan after ich sang a$ contrasted with Old 
High German iA sawg, but v?ir mngum}^ and he found instead of 
he fund (still exiating in dialects) by analogy with they /ound 
(Middle English fand^ foufide^ /and; foimderj. 
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This process has led in Modern English to a change of many 
verbs from the strong to the weak conjugation, e.g,, fllfVJe : glided 
= Anglo-Saxon glidaa l gl6d; creep : crept = cricpc : criap 
t [kre:p : kru^p] still preserved in dialcctsl; kelp i helped = 
helpe : hcelp ([olp, o:p] still found in dialects); knead l kneaded 
= cFtede : cTiffid flnad, ned, nod] still presm'cd in dialects) ; 
bake : baked bace : boc (obsolete Lowland Scots Ibnkj); aate : 
sou'ed = sdwe : adtno (aiu still found in dialects). Much more 
rarely, English weak verba have become atrorg, as rmff : ra«ff = 
Artn^e : hringde frifioed still preserved in dinlcctal; near : 
wore = verie : werede fweared still found in dialccU); sfn'tre : 
strove (strived still prescrv'ed in dialects) from Old French 
esfnVer on the analogy of suck words as drii'S : drit’c; stride t 
^rade. 

Nouns Hkewisc often show the effects of analogy. Thus, the 
genitive of Greek SyaKnnf * dragon, serpent' should be *(pd«a)™s (cf, 
the feminine ifnlumm}, but actually is £|ptij«ivTO( by analogy with 
present participles of the type of : Ai'oiTaf ‘loosing'; and 
Latin arbor ' tree labor ‘ labour t'opor ' vajxmr ' sbould be 
orbait, labos, vapos (foniis which actually occur), but receive their 
-r from non-nominative cases fwrboris, etc.), where an tntcrvoeaUo 
s is regularly changed tor in Latin. Doublets (cf. pp. 134-1351 like 
English sAflde : sAodoio, meed : meadow are due respectively to 
original nominative and uon-nominativo eases (Anglo-Saxon 
sreadu : sceadwe, mwd : fiuxdu'cL as arc Freueh pd(rc ; pastcur 
■ ,>!hepherd ’ (Latio jidifor : pastire^J, Old French <nH:ns : confe 
' count * (Modem French comte, Latin comes : edmite"^. In Ger¬ 
man, the umlaut of the plural, properly found only in -i-stems 
(c.g., Gasf; Gaste ' gucst[s]^ Old High German : gesti; cf, 
Latin kosii$), iias been extended to other stems, as IFai/ : IP'dl/o 
* wolf ' lOld High German wolf ; wotfn), Bruder : Brfidcr 
‘ brother ' (Old Higli German bruoder ; bruodcr^ 

In English, the genitivnl -s, originally only In masculine nouns, 
has been extended to the feminine, e.g., couf’s, mare's, lady's 
{Anglo-Saxon cu, myran, htd:Jdigeanf. The old genitive still eur- 
%*ives in the compound Ladyday * day of (the Annunciation of our) 
Lady', 25 March (cf. fit kafdi riwie 'the Lady's rule’ in tlie 
Ancren Riwh [about 1210] and Chaucer's m Ats lady grace ‘ in his 
lady’s grace') as contrasted with Lord’* Day, and also in Mon¬ 
day, Fri-day, Sun-day = Anglo-Saxon A/tfaoii-d«iy, Frig-dteg, 
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Sunmn-d{Eg, as contrasti^d with Tuesday, Wtdne^^day, Thurs¬ 
day = AtiElo-Saxon Tlu cs-dirg, WcdncA-da^g, as well 

as in the Mr^Jcm German types of RcgicningA-art * mode of gov¬ 
ernment \ Unabhdngigkeit.t-erkldmmg * dcclaratinti of independ¬ 
ence ^ etc. In -Modern English, wll weak plurals have disappeared 
except o£cn and the archaic (Anglo-Saxon o^raUp hos^n). 

Double plurals are eoen in Standard English eftiWren iAnglo- 
Saxon cM : cildm [neuter gender like German Kind : Kinder], 
Middle English ckddre^ eftiWer^ [ eftdder preserved dialec¬ 

tically ] 1,6re^Aren (Anglo-Saxon 6ri5er : trddru, Middle English 
hretkre, brederenA and ftfne (Anglo-Saxon cy, presented in mod¬ 
ern dialectic Iknij, Middle English d, ty, cknf. 

The strong plural has practically ousted all others in ^tndem 
Englii^h, e.g.* book^ instead of * [buk] (Anglo-Saxon hoc : blr: cf, 
foot : feet [f]:t] = Anglo-Saxon fSt: Jit); nuts instead of *[mt| 
(Anglo-Saxon knutu: hnyte). New singulars have been created in 
such words as therry^ pea, riddle, burial because of the mistaken 
idea that cherries, etc., are plurals^ whercaB they are really singu¬ 
lars {Vulgar Latin cerasea, cerisi^, French ceriae; Anglo-xSason 
pirn : pijsan; rddeh: rmddsa$; byrgth : t^£rel. 5 asj; and a few old 
pliirab have become singularsp as chess {Old French mchecs^ 
plural of eachee), invoice (French envois, plural of cnifoi}, qumce 
(Old Freoeb coinSr plural of coin. Modem French c&ing), tme^ 
(Afiddie English ireweSj, plural of trewe, AngtE^-Saxon freow'a : 

Format!ves are often extended analogically to words to which 
they do not pro[»crly belong, e.g., the Romance adverbial ending 
-mentfejj for exampkp in French reennwent 'recently', w'hich 
does not mean " wdth a recent mind * any more than the English 
rcceii^tj/ signifies ‘ with a recent iKKiy ' tcf. p. 1611. In this latter 
word have a hybrid formation tef, p. 1481, jn this case^ a 
Teutonic aufBx with a Latin-Romance basci as ia also true of 
English easy (French aiae * ease *) and noisy ( French noise " quar¬ 
rel in con tr Cist to the legitimate mighiy (ef. Germ an mdcklig). 
Similarly, the Romance formatix-e -abk, Latin eoircctly 

founcl in amiabh (French aimabk^htxim amabilisj^ is analogically 
extended to Teutonic w^ords^ as (orotfe; English egotism beside the 
correct egoism receives its -t- from such w'ords as deepcl-^ism,^ 
nepot-ism, and for •toboecoi>t ita -n- from w'ords like 

or(?an-*WL 
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Occasionally one finds graphic unalogi^B, as in Eki^li^h for 
on the mcNdcl of u-ouU {AIlddLe English schdide^ 

wSide, Anglo-Saxon scfejojifcp iroWe^ a^ contrasted with Middle 
English cou^, coude, Anglo-Saxon cuckj; foreign, sovereign mod¬ 
elled qii words like reign (Middle Englidi f&rcin, Old French farain^ 
Vulgar Latin */ordntis; Middle English, Old French ^tot'eramj 
Mediaeval Latin superdnii*,' but Old French reVgncj Modem 
French regne, Latin regwu^n^' deirgAf on the model of light, etc^ 
f Angin-Saxon liocht^ Lowland Scots and German Lirhtf but Old 
French ddit}; whclc and whoop by analogy with icAd, etc. (Middle 
English hnl, Anglcv-Snxon hdh Middle Ejiglisli houpen^ Old French 
honper; but Anglo-Saxon h^-dft and on the model of 

r>!a (Anglo-Saxon fgrfnndp Old Icelandic eyiand^ Middle English 
danji; Old and Modern French ade, Latin afa; but Old French 
Modern FrenciL ife, Latin 

Once in a while^ spelling or misspelling permanently affects pro¬ 
nunciation, as in the name of the island of Iona instead of the 
earlier loua, found In the seventh century in Saint AdamnAn^s life 
of Saint Columba. 

Syntactic ana logics are seen in such coostructiona as French 1^ 
perc ffonne aw fih * the father givos to the sum ' on the model of 
ie perc envoye ou fils " the fatlier sends to tlie son * (Vulgar Latin 
patcT donot ad fiUum on the model of pater mittii ad fiiium), a 
type found in Latin at least as early aa Plautus, himc ... ad rarnw- 
ficem data * Til give tliis fellow to the hangman \ This process h 
often aided by the loss of Inflexion (thfiexion; cf. p. SOIL wherebyp 
for examplep the dative and the accusative coincide in fonn. So in 
English one says the father give^ o fioofc to the son or the father 
give^ the ^on a boofe as contracted with the German der Uofer gfebf 
deal Sahne ein Buck; and the same * to ^^construction is found in 
Irish and sometimes in Modem Greek (e.g.^ Old Irish as du-Christ 
a^L-immnircide in fttifn-so ' that it is to Christ that this Psalm is 
appropriate ^ Modem Greek c&iu,Ke tij fittrXa dto iroili ^ he gave the 
signet-ring to Uie hoy Herep toOp wimhi eeciii to belong the dis¬ 
tinction in Spaoishp etc,j between the animate and the inanimate 
object of the types cl hijo ama d su madre "the son loves liia 
mother but leo un libro ' I read a book' (pp. 188^ 246), as well as 
the type of Latin nocet fratri * he injures hia brother 'p for which 
Vulgar Latin has the type aorei /ralrcm, w'bile French il 7 iui£ d 
son frh^e repreaents * noeef ad suum fratrem or * nocct nd fratri 
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(cf. the eleventh-century Spanish type dtcepit aiJ mo pcmane = 
enganS d m hcrmafw ' he deceived his brother ')* 

Uriiler the head of analogy we may also consiclei- 
j.e., words changed either in fornip so as to rhyme with words of 
analogous or even diametrieatly opposed meaning- or In significa¬ 
tion! because they fllrrarly rhyme with words possessing eertajn 
group-connotAtioDS. Thus, Latin ncr^d' bind for w hich one w'ould 
expect "ncsso from ^n^d-^o (cf. 0.^eaTi nessimas "nearest' from 
Latin nodujt ^knot'Jp has, in all probahility, been 
made to rhYme with plectd ^ pkiL" (cf. Greek " plait wXvrrq 

* coil \ Gennan fiecklen * braid ') anti jlucfd * bentl * [of uncertain 
GtymoIoEy). Sanskrit dim- *tear" | Lithuanian nkira) and Greek 
£ajc/>p mean the same and rhyme^ but there is no ct^'inological con¬ 
nexion between them. Originally^ d^ru- apparently denoted * bit¬ 
ter * (ef, Latin deer * ahaiTi ^ and the phrase " bitter tears *), and 
fidrf/au (Old Latin darruma!Latin farrr>7ia, Old High Gennan zakar^ 
Modem Gemmri Zaftre, Engli.^h ifcar; ef. p. 12S) was [irobably at 
first * biting ' (Sanskrit dus-f Greek &iVhii ' bite \ Old High Gennan 
zangar * bitingand the phrase ' biting tears *), so that the pair 
w^oqld seem to have inOuenced each other as rhyme-words. 

Similarly, Modem German Eireckm ^atretch' (Old High Ger¬ 
man strecckan, Anglo-Saxon sircoanif English ^Uetch}^ a denomi¬ 
native verb from Old Higii German stroc ‘straight, rigid ' (Mod¬ 
ern German »track^ ^straightway, directly \ Anglo-Saxon Hritc; 
cL English straight, Anglo-Saxon sfrcftl, JiteralJy! ^ stretched ^ the 
perfect passive participle of strec^an), h^ been influenced in mean* 
ing by its rhyme with the ejmonymous reckon (Old High German 
Tcc^hen, Anglo-Saxon reccan, Gothic ttf-^rakjan * stretch out \ cog¬ 
nate with Latm rectus, German TEcht^ English Hgkt^ literally^ 

* stretched English wtersA, properly meaning * mix, mixture ' (cf. 
Lowland Scots musk Mo fuse'p mask-^jat ^ brew-vat ^ masklin 

* o)ixcd grain ** German Maische ‘ brew-inixture \ AfixeftTmisrA 

^ medley* hodge-podge , and wdth its old signification surviving in 
sour- 1701 A A* beer-mas Ap etc., has become practically synonymous 
with the rhyming but unrelated smash, the idea of violent action 
being aided by auch rhyme-words as dash, crash, dusk, fs}tmh, 
(s)plashf rash, fiash, hash, bush^ etc. The a in Latin aper * boar^ 
and arics * ram for which one w'ould expect *cper and (cf. 

for the former Anglo-Saxon e^?/w! German Eber, Old Church 
Slavic vepFtl; and for the latter Umbrian crietu Mato** Gr€>ek 
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* kid \ Old Irish keirp. Modem Irbh /cur6 *deer')j has 
probably bwn taken from that in caper ' goat' (Greek ^arpt^ 
' boar*j Old Icelandic hafr * goat*). It would appear that there 
were a coDslderable ninuber of rhymiug baj^ in Indo-EnrDpean 
itself, such as : *s|jfft/cie- * split * ^uerfe- ‘ turn \ 

*]frege- : *bhreg€- * break *| *dhreu$\ke- ; "lettgAe- * tell falser 
hoods *f * fere- : * bAere- * mb, bore *, * gete- : keU- * be cold *, 
* * be slippery % and the like. 


CHAPTER V 


Language and Satneiy: The Social At^pect of Language 

No iniaeimt relation br^tw?^ fani^inFr^ Aod an 

jinpnrltLiit fueler 'm imtiezuilktie and regioiudiittje eonAciouAni^— 
potitioU of liinKUAne—ininority-l&npuEgp?fl—la]up.ia|^e u an 

iEitftriJEniFDt in in^'c^^tipciilioii of fJic bbtoriciiE e^voltitioo of ihon^t 
£jid civilkikUdii — eonne;cjda of with hstoiy — linsuititie 

Feojn’uphy—pLiecNruiinrap «jt.retit-ntimra. and ehijrr:h cJwfiisitioiW — 
n^tKiled In pluEre-nikmea and voeubulnry — onmfhaaiLc 
naUire of vacabiLtiuy — diHlreUmixturc—additipnnl requisites for 
thqroui^h knowlsiii^f? of a IfuijiruiiF^—^calc^ticsii; of eomfxkhrjita of 
thd vodibulaTy qf a IzkOgtiu^ : native and foreign (naiumllBcd and 
alien) words^ remunji for boirowinj; nnd eritoriii for diMtiiiguiKhiDg 
between the entotporica—imiLHlatcd I^M>rrowlnga ^ — rc-btnrowlngii “ 

Ihe probleut cf JinguisLie ButHJtnita — indcpondent jdenliail devel- 
opmente—^results of ennSiel of bkugnagcd — reljitioii of Itnguiali'ijis 
to lilemttire—the problem of timn-^latiou —nugulBUdsi und btoraturc 
not emtagonuatie^ but mutually complementary^ 


SiscE lanf^age is much more tli&o fto individual phcnotnenoOi 
and since its whole compii^^atiKi tncchanisin senses alinoBt ex¬ 
clusively as a means of cc^nimuaication not only between [oembera 
of the same communilyj but also between communities often 
widely separaiedp it baa its soeial side, so that one of its many 
aspects may very properly be termed social Kn^istics. Until 
recently, this aspect has receiveci mHullicient attentjon^ but its im¬ 
portance must be fully recognised if the scope of linguistics and its 
proper place among the sciences are to he truly estimated. 

In the first place, one idea still too widely prevalent must ba 
dissipated, namely, that there is any iniiercnt connesion between 
language and race. To define race with scientific accuracy seems 
impossible* but, broadly speaking, the terra appears to denote a 
cocnmunityj however Jargo^ which omisider^ itself sprung from a 
common atock, and thtf& to possess a certain blood-affinity. How 
inexact Uiis feeling i$ becomes evident u|)on even superficial 
examination, and its inexactitude becomes increasingly apparent 
w ith deeper study. A strong i>opular conviction exists, for example^ 
that there is a French race, but this mee is^ in tcftlity^ a mixture 
of many races: of prehistoric peoples who may themselves have 
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been amulgaiiis of stilt earlier races; of Celts (likewi^ doabiless 
aiiialgaiiis]i in the east who invaded parts of what is now France 
from the fourth century b.c. onwards; of Ligurians in the south- 
east find of Iberians in the south-west; of Teutonic tribes who 
fiwept ihrouEh the eastern half in tlae fifth century ajj. and gave 
tlje name * France ^ to the whole region; of Mediterranean peoples 
iti the south; of Scandina^-ians in tJie jjart slill called Normandy 
in the north; andj from the fourth century of a new Ccltio 
immigration from Britain into the area since kno™ ns Brittany, 
Although a certain amount of regionalism still persLHts (c^g-, among 
Normansj BretonSp and Provencals), all these totally different 
fitockfi have long been welded into one. These Etatemeots regarding 
tlie French race seem to hold true of all other raceSi it b doubtful 
whether a pure race {i.e.;^ one unmbed with oUiers) 

One of the strongcfit factors in the process of amalgaination here 
outlined is possei^ion of a common langnagCi and dialectic varia¬ 
tions form but minor barriers to the feeling of underlying unity. 
So important is this factor that, as a mailer of fact, ethnographic 
(i.e.j racial) maps (cf. pp. 449-451} are based on linguistic evi¬ 
dence, BO that a given map is at the same time both linguistic and 
ethnograpliie unless it doab explieitly with one side or the other. 
Thus, a map of isogloLtic hues, as of the representation of Laiin 
c [k] by c [k] or c/i [f] in French (e.g.j Latin t Picard 

and Norman cai^tel [whence Englidi casllel : Old fle-de-Fratice 
Modem French cAdtenuJ^ would be only linguistic {of. 
pp. 25-26); one ho wing the distribution of brachy cephalic, mciao- 
cephalic, and dolichocephalic fshort-headed, metlium-hcadcd, and 
long-headed) peoples would be purely ethnographic. 

Another proof of the lack of any inherent cotinexion between 
race and language lies in the fact that individuals cibnologirally 
the furthest apart have no inborn difficulty in acquiring each othera* 
languages. If a JapAnese infant of Japanese stock from time 
ifiiinemoHal were placed, before it liad learned to talk, In Siur- 
roundings wholly French, it would 6f)cak French like a natiTC of 
France; and in later years would not only have as much difficulty 
in learning to apeak Jaiianese as any Frenchman, but would almost 
certainly speak it with a French accent. This phenomencin actually 
takes place on a large scale among Negroes in areas where the 
predoininnnt language is Flnglish, Freneh, nr SpaniJ^h. Their ances¬ 
tors spoke various African languages mutually unintelligible, be- 
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longing to different Linguistic stockg, and wholly unrelated to any 
of the tongues of Europe. Brought as slaves to the New Worlds 
where their native languages were unknown^ they were forced to 
adopt English, French^ or Spanish. These tlicy spoke at firat in 
crcoliscd form tcf, p. 37), and gradually* as eircumstanees per¬ 
mitted, they advanced to substandard types of them. Given 
favourable conditions of environment and education, their descend¬ 
ants speak ffawiesii English, French, or Spanish j they learn the 
African lang:uagcs of tlioir anc^^^^to^s no more easily than the white 
man; tLie whole tiling is a matter of environmentr «nt of race. 

Thai posseasioii of a common language, as of a common rcligicin^ 
of a common type of civilisation, of coiuiuon economic interests, 
ete.j is a powerful factor in ci'caLing a feeling of community is 
obvious^ jufft as differences in tliese regards give rise to a feeling 
of disunity. Those who are cither ignorant of the language J-poken 
by the great majority of tlie community^ or who apeak it onEy with 
difficultyp feeh witli good reason, more or less isolated. Language 
thus 1>ccoines an important element in creating and cnEmneing 
nationalistic consciousness. That nciibcr unity of race nor unity 
of language is inherently necca$ar>' for such consciousnesi w strik¬ 
ingly demonstrated by Switaerland^ which is inhabited by Hjieakers 
of Freneh^Germantltaljantflnd Rhaeto-Romanic^all four offieially 
recognljbCfl as of equal standing; but Swdtaerland indubitably a 
nation and a state with a strong national consciousness. 

Generally speaking, however, each nationp like each race fusing 
this tenn in its vague, popular sense), desires to have a language 
of its own; and this desire not infrequently gives rise to a ualional- 
istie or rcgionalistic consciousness so intense as to lead to ^cparatls- 
tic movements. Thus w^e find agitations for Breton and Catalan in 
France and Spain, w here governmental pre^ure has been exercised 
to discourage and sniother them, if not to suppress them sum¬ 
marily, In Eire^ an intensified nationalism has given rise to a deter¬ 
mined effort to revive the Irish language, now' little spoken outside 
the Gaeltacht along parts of the w'est coast, in Iran, a similar 
movement has causeci a tendency to banish from the vocabulary 
all Arabic and Turkish words aa remlniKent of alien conquerors, 
a procedure which Tvould be parallel to an English resolve ne^-er 
again to use a word borrowed from another language; and Turkey 
has recently embarked on a similar course, seeking to employj so 
far a? pnssibtcj only w^nrds regarded as purely Turkish. One of tlie 
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linguistii! results of the World W&r hA9 been the rise, to national 
importance of three languages which the Imperial Russian GoV' 
emment liad endeavoured to suppress, Lithuanian, Lettish, and 
Efithonian in three new republics along the Baltic coast. 

That a nation should desire to have its owm language is readily 
intelligible, for language is then a symbol, and symbols arc — 
rightly enough—of far more spiritual worth than most mere 
material faeta. When, then, there is cither inlerferenee with freely 
speaking a given language or dialect, or an endeavour to enforce its 
use, much more than linguistic factors is at stake. What had been 
a mere matter of convenience of communicaticn becomes a symbol, 
and the whole problem of personal freedom becomes involved. It ia 
equally intelligible that a conquering power should desire its new 
territory to adopt the conqueror’s speech, both for practical con¬ 
venience and as a mark of absorption. If ot heart the conquered 
area retains its own individuality and inwardly battles against 
such abaorption, it naturally resents adopting the conqueror's 
tongue. Whatever it may outwardly do under compulsion, it in¬ 
wardly clings only the more firmly to its own apecEh, as witnessed 
in resistance to Gorman efforts to impose their language on Alsace- 
Lorraine or to Italy’s endeavour to enforce the use of Italian in 
• the territories awarded to her from Austria in consequence of the 
World War, 

That such measures may constitute unjustifiable oppression is 
expressly recognised in the various Minority Treaties drawn up at 
Paris after that War, all of which contain the phrase: ‘tThc 
country conccmedl undertakes to assure full and complete protec¬ 
tion of life and liberty to all inhabitants of (the country con¬ 
cerned I without diatinction of birth, nationality, language, race or 
religion Other clauses secure to racial, linguistic, and religious 
minorities ‘adequate facilities’ [‘facility appropridcs ’ in the 
French text ) for the use of their language, cither orallv or in wTit- 
ing, before the courts: pro^'ision ia made for the use of minority 
languages in primary schools in towns and districts where a ' con¬ 
siderable proportion ' of such minorities reside; and ' in particular 
they shall have an equal right to cslabJi»h, manage and control at 
their own expense charitable, religious and social Institutions, 
Bcbools and other educational establishments, with the right to use 
their own language and to exercise their religion freely therein ’. 

Minority-languages may thus be not merely linguistic in inter- 
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eatp but may also constitute political prohlcms of all clofp-cea of 
importance. In principlci it seems highly doubtful w hether govern¬ 
mental interference cither for or against a language or dialect is 
fKjliiically wise except in so far fome one or more of theoi may 
be necessary for the conduct of olhcial affairs. Unless approved by 
the great majority of t!ie governed, prohibitions and commandB 
niike arouse resentment rather tlian willing obedienre; and a policy 
of linguistic fnirQ, so far m possiblop wonlil seem to be most 

CKpcilicnt, Only when a minority-lariguage iiecomes a nieatis for 
violent subversive political activities does go^Tminental action 
appear to be justifiable. Speakers of minority-Iangiiftpcs ^^re sub- 
jeetj by the very constitution of society, to certain social nnd eco¬ 
nomic disadvantageSi Left to thcmi^lveSp .such persons will cither 
remain static^ with correfeipondingly continuant disadvantages; or 
they w'illp if ambitious, become bilingua] amt perhaps will ulti¬ 
mately discard their minority-language altogether in favour of the 
jjrevailing tongtic. Examples of the first type are the German colo¬ 
nies along the Volga in Russia, dating from the reign of Catharine 
the Great; of the second, a vciy^ large proporlion of the Welsh: 
of the third, an increasing area of the Scottish Highlander ’where 
Gaelic is steadily yielding pbee to English, while in Cornwall the 
old Celtic vcinacular hais utterly rlisappenred. In none of tliese 
areas there ever been the slightest attempt to interfere wlih 
language; and in none of them is there any language-problem of 
more tSian purely linguistic interest. It is only iti regsons where 
linginstic: minorities feel Lheniselvcs aggrieved, ’whether this feeling 
be justified or not, that such prohlems arise (ef. p. 1I7>. 

We have already seen Ip-10) that language is an jndbpcnsable 
agent in studying the history' of civilisation; and we have also 
sought ipp. 9&-I05I to trace the development of terms now' inean- 
ing * Got! * and * house seeking to know' w'hat w^ere the earlier 
ideas a^ciated witli the Divine Being or divine beings, and what 
houses primarily meant to thosfe who gave them their variotia 
ntimes. Here coniparative religion and archaeology mutually illu¬ 
minate linguialics and receive illumination from it. 

The meLliods alrea<ly applied to two categories are equally valid, 
w'herever the existence of data permits, for the entire range of 
man^s activities and interests, both in relation to himself and to all 
the human and non-human world which surrounds him. We ihm 
leani w'hat ideiia he associated with religionp with agriculture^ w'ith 
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Ihe chase, with whatever he made; the way in which he viewed 
animats, birds, and reptiles; his eoijcepts of human relationships 
and of his on'n anatomy; something even of his own abstract 
thought. It seems no exaggeration to say that fni/estigofron o/ tfto 
etiolation of thought and dvilUuiiton from their oldest itnoirabic 
forms to the prexenf. rfay is incomplete •without the most thorough 
Ungiustic knowledge possible. must remember always that the 
namca of things are, in origin, descriptive terms l ef, p. 1691, and 
til at they were given, in the fir?t place, simply because they were 
regarded as appropriate. To understand them, we must consider 
then], not from our own modem point of view, but from that of the 
far earlier stage of thought which created them. It is perfectly 
true that, et'cn with our best cfTort,s and with all the knowledge at 
our command, many of them will baffle ua; but the large number 
of terms which we can explain the methods of sound etymology 
show that our failure is due to the relatively scanty material at 
our disposal, not to any lack of validity of the principle itself. 

Linguistics is also intimately connected with history and geog¬ 
raphy. We know from history that the Galatians of Asia Minor, to 
whom St. Paul addressed one of his Epistles, were Celts, and the 
scattered words of Galatian preserved in Classical writerfl are 
identical with those of tlie ancient Celtic, language of Gaul Geo¬ 
graphically, if we study the distribution of the Teutonic cognates 
of the English word fen Ipp. 74-75,281^282), we ace that they fall 
into three classes: Low Teutonic (English tm, Anglo-Saxon tten, 
ttjn. Old Frisian finH, Dutch fiea, Old Saxon leAan,GDthto foiAun;; 
Scandlnarian (Old Icelandic fie, Swedish fi'o, Norwegian ti); and 
High Teulotiic (Old Higli German leban, Modem Gcrinan sehnj. 
It llius becomes evident, first, that English is part of the Low Teu¬ 
tonic group, and, second, thnt it is more closely related to Scandi¬ 
navian tlian to High Teutonic, Historically we know that tlie 
Anglo-Saxons migrated from the lx)w Teutonic area (cf. p. 347); 
and thtiugli practically all the Gothic that wc have is from Tltraco, 
now part of Greece (portions of a translation of llic Bible by the 
Arian bishop tVulfila in the fourth century), and from the Crimea 
(a vocabulary of tiic sixteenth century}, the Language alone would 
show that the Goths also had migrated from Low Teutonic regions. 

Such observations bring us into contact with h'ngu/sfio geog¬ 
raphy, a science whicti is rapidly being developed and which is 
casting new light upon the history of the human race, especially 
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ag it frequently telle of events which took place Jong before our 
wi-itteo recorde begin, and of wbjeh we sjhould ntherwifie be wholly 
ignorant^ Lingui^tie geography has two divisions: s]fnchrmic^ 
which ghowa Gie pregant distribution of language^ and dialeetep and 
of Jaoglosgoa, igophoneaj etc, (cf, pp, 25-261; and Ai^foricfli, which, 
particularly by the study of place-nameii and llie like,, sbowe how 
Irnguietic areaj^ have arigen^ expanded, contracted, or dieapj^eared 
in the courae of centuries. 

Synelironlc geography may be reduced to maps, which usually 
coincide with those termed ethnographic (cf. p. 116). It is possible 
to draw up language-maps of the world, though only in the broad- 
e$t outlines because of our inadequate knowledge not only of many 
languages, hut even of a numlier of linguistic families, an<I of indi¬ 
vidual languages together with their dialects; or we may ahoiy the 
distribution of a given grammatical formation or of terras for 
given beings and things in a given area. We Tna>% for example, pre¬ 
pare maps of the Indo-European, Seraitict or Dravidian linguistic 
families; or of the various representations of the Latin terniination 
-dews in French place-names (C-g,^ 'feataLe of] Pa- 

biniiis^ Sfltufnae, Suvigni^ Savfgny, Siivigncus;^ 

Sivignuc^ Sevignatr S^viffni^ Sivigny^ etc.); or of the wortfg for 
* mare ' fyawicnt, cj^n, in France; or of linguistic condiLloiis 

in such area^ as Belgium or Switzerland, ^^'hen we have maps for 
a serica of periodSi we may grapiiically determine the historic 
sequence of changes in iinguh^tic areasj. and may thus have the 
rudiments of a diachronic linguistic geography. Unfortunately, 
accurate linguistic statistics over any considerable |>eriod of years 
are avaikblc m only a very few areas. Even wuth the best of statis¬ 
tics, delimitation of Jbguktic boundaries can be only approximate 
(cf. pfi* 26-27); here we are in like ease ag for economic maps of 
the distribution of wheat, ironj forests, and the like. 

Historical linguistic geography operates in the raain by investj- 
gation (I) of place-names to trace the migrations^ expansions, con- 
tracUona, etc., of peoples speaking given languages, and ( 2) of the 
vocabulary of a given lauguage of &et of languages to determine 
under wliat jnflucnccB the speakers of that language or seL of lan¬ 
guages have come. 

Let us first consider place-names^ including street-names and^ in 
many cosesj church dedications^ In Japan^ at the pre^nt time as 
for many centuries past, the Ainu, who are believed^ from their 
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physical chamc (eristics, to have migrated from Europe in tbo 
Stone Age, have been restricted to one of tlie Kurile Islands {Sliiko- 
tan), the southern half of Sakhalin, and the northernmost Ulartri 
of the Japanese Empire (Vezo) f but study of the place-names of 
the Empire shows that at one time the Ainu were at least as far 
south as Tukio. A plaec-namc tike Leipzif/ is indicative of the faet 
that it was founded by Slavs (cf. Eussian 'fijm' linden-tree ’1; and 
the ancient name of Tsnkchca, some sixty-five miles from the mouth 
of the Oanube, ,Vovio-duiioa New Fortcf. sueh uarncs as A cuf- 
rastie^, is evidence of a CelUe origin. Place-names in Greece like 
Korinthon and incxphcahle in Greek, are proved hy those 

of similar formation in Asia Alinor to be Asianie. In Scotland, 
names of the type of Aber-decti and /ufer-urie, some seventcyen 
miles apart, show two OUic strata; both ober and t'nt^er mean 
‘ river-mouth, estuary, harbour, bay ' (from *nd-fcer- and •enf- 
ber- respectively), but tiie one is British Celtic {cl. auch place- 
namcfl aa Welsh Aber-ffavenny/ and the other Irish Celtic (cf. 
itiddte Irish /nbir-ddife, now Ennereilly, County U'icklow’; cf. 
also Middle Irish inbtr. Modern Irish inhlteor (invier); in Modem 
Irish abar mcaru} ‘ marsh and Comisli aber is glossed by ■ gurges ’ 
I whirlpool ] ). Thtis wc have evidence of the former presence of 
BritisJi Celts in an area from which they w-ere later expelled by 
Irish Celts who invaded wliat is now Scotland from the fifth cen- 
tUT}- of our cm onward. So also in the United States, American 
Indian names of places and rivera fOnondaga, Af bitisaippi, etc.) 
attest laujniagcs of peoples who formerly dwelt tliere; and tlie race 
of the earliest or most prominent earliest citizens of many a place 
ifi shown by ifj name, as Boalon, Maatsachusclts, from Boston, 
England: Afev) SocheUe, New York (settled by French Hugue¬ 
nots}, from Ltt Rochelle, France; Swedcsboro, New Jersey, estab¬ 
lished by Sw edcs, liistftarchf IDakutn, founded by G erman admirers 
of the ' Iron Ctiancellm' *. 

In examining place-names, history must always be consulted as 
far as possible. The name of Lincefn, Nebraska, ie superficially 
ideutical with that of Lincoln, England; but only superficially. 
The English city-name is derived from tlie Roman Lindoii Colonia 
‘ Pool-Colony a hybrid of tlic Celtic word for ' pool ’ (cf. Welsh 
Ifyn, Old Irish find, finn, and the Irish place-name Dublin ‘ Black¬ 
pool ’) and the Latin term for' colony Before the creation of sur¬ 
names in the modem sense of the word, persons from that city 
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might be temiefi ^ of Lincoln * and then * John Lincoln \ 

From some faraUy pd failed a PreHitirnt of tfjc United States was 
descended^ and u new city wa^s nanied in hij^ honour. must alsso 
oliscrve that pince-naincs, through constant in^Op frequently a^tne 
allegro-forms (cf. pp. 64-651, so that detonninattoii of the original 
fontiSp iink^s wc hnv^ historical data on the subjeetp becomes very 
difiieultp a:rLd tcKi often impossible. Few would divinep for instancOp 
that the earliest known form of Vinana i French V't'euaeJ was 
Ftar^fo-bonn City of Vindos ^ or " White City and that the 
French city of Vimm has a totally difTerent origin < Gaulish 
Viennaf of unknown meaning). How complicated the history inay 
be h shown by tlie city-nainc York. Originally called Ebumcon 
(with the 6 pronounced [v]}, probnbly meaning 'i Estate) of 
Eburns ^ its name was changed by popular etymolr>g>^ to Bofor-v^lc 
F Boar-Town *] in Anglo-Stixon; tiijs was urlopterl by the Scandi¬ 
navians as /onnjfcj which later liecame l(trk and was rc-adoptec| in 
English as Of many pi ace-names, oven of ivell-knowm cities, 
the origin is etili either obscure or very uncertain. 

The names of streeTSj etc,, in old cities furnish similar informa¬ 
tion as to local geography. The city qf Senli>« iu France, for ex- 
ampICp originulty the capital of the GaulLrh tribe of Silvanectes 
(probably meaning ^ Property-Protecloracontains^ of coursoj 
pcrfeelly banal street-names (rue de Paris) and those commemo¬ 
rating noteworthy events in the town's history (rempart des 
Otages) or the sites of important buildings long vanifriicd (porte 
Saint-Kicuir from the ehiircb of Saint Regulus or Saint Rule). 
In addition to theee^ one finds reminiscences of early Teutonio 
invaders (e g., a' lieu-dit ^ Marigaut' Sea-Goth, Viking M ^1^ *>id 
of pre-Roman Celts fruc Bdlonf^ while the little river Nmclt 0 
bears a pre-Celtic name given by a pL‘uple whose liingi.mgc has van¬ 
ished. One of the Scnlisian street-names is a particularly interest¬ 
ing instance of po[iular elymolugy (ef. pp. 270-272)* The rue 
Soini-Yves-n-VArgcTit has a numbiT of variants running back tq 
the fifteenth century, such as pSarncii^me Aiorgmt., Sanctwinia 
Argentea (1414), etc. On the face of it, ihis * Saint Yves at the 
Silver * or " ^lost Holy Silver (street?) * is absurd. Saint Yvcf?. the 
patron of lawyers* iseasentially a Breton, not a French, saints and* 
as many a Breton oan’ing showA, he repulses the wxnltliy client 
Tvith Ills bag of money, but welcomes the honest suitor in rags. 

Study of the street-name and its variants seems to Lndicato that 
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its Bourcc a Gauliah phrase ' fetift-sania ar^enfea' great silver 
hucklc' tfor the formation cf, Gaulish 'Greatest 

King. Most Kingly ati epithet of Mars); the Old Irish hymn of 
Broecan in honour of Saint Brigit actually mentions her sit argait 
‘ silver buckle and her Latin life similarly speaks of her tentis 
argenlcQ, The analogy of very many French street-names {e.g., 
Ihe Parisian rue dc VArbre Sec ' Dry-Tree Streetn hose old inn- 
sign of the dry tree may be seen to-day in the Mus6e Camavalet) 
shows tfiat it doubtless received its designation from an inn whose 
sign was a large silver buckle. Similar mutilations arc of frequent 
otcurrence; the Parisian rae Cif-le-CiKur, popularly supposed to 
mean (here) lies (buried) the heartfor instancOt does not com- 
metnorate some romantic tragedy, but the very prosaic fact that 
a certain Gui-le-Queux (' Guy t!ie Cook ’) lived there at least as 
early as 1215. Old fann-nanics and ftcld-names may be of equal 
interest. At Dorcliester in Oxfordsliire, for eicample, there is still 
a farm called Bishop's Court, though Dorchester lias not been an 
episcopal see since 1092 until recently (19^9) ; and Leper^ Croft 
remains to-day in Aberdeen, Scotland. 

^ More remotely connected with linguistics, yet not altogether 
divorced fiwi historical linguistic geography, U consideration of 
the dedications of many old churches, which frequently refer to his¬ 
torical events. Thus, the cliureli of SaintnSiverin at Paris is on tlie 
site of the saint's herrailage, and his well still crisLs in the church. 
In the Celtic area, churches of early Celtic dedication point to the 
fact that they were actually founded by the holy rnen whose names 
they bear; it was onfy later that churches were dedicated in 
memory of saints formally canonised and without personal con¬ 
nexion wjtli the sites. Accordingly, when we find old dedications to 
the same Celtic saint in Brittany and in Wales or in Cornwall 
or in tliein all, wc have evidence of the actual migrations of the 
holy man in question (the early Celtic saint was a man of excep¬ 
tional piety, not necessarily canonised by the Church Catholic) ’ 
and this material is at once of linguistic and of historical value' 
In certain old citjes wc may even see from church dedications the 
approximate boundaries of the differing races which once inhabited 
them. In Dublin, for ijisLancc. a line may fairly be drawn between 
the Irish and the Danish parts of the city (Saint Patrick’s Cathe¬ 
dral there IS an Iriab foundation; but Christ Church Cathedral is 
Danish); and a similar demarcation may be made in Exeter be- 
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tween Celtic and Englbh Sjiint Petrp^^k'^ as contrasted witli 
Saint 0!ftve*s). For even the amateur linguistj a walk or a ride 
iliroiigh a country or a ranibk through a city'a street; wiih obaqr- 
vation of the names as he posses, reveals a past often centiirLes 
older than any rcinniri$ that he may see, however ancient. 

Our cursory sur^'ey of place-nonies has slanen that the same 
area has not ahvays been occupied by the same race* This diversity 
of race is reflected in the diversity of linguistic elejnents hi the 
vocabular>% and aonictirncs even in the grammar^ of any given 
language, for voenbuinry b as mixed as is race. Linguists are, 
therefore, devoting increasing at Lent ion to tlie problem of Imguinttc 
sub-stmia tcf. pp. 136-137). A survey not duly of liistory but of 
the e'hidcnee of archaeology and of the place-names derived from 
divert hingiiagcs shows at once that peoples have never remained 
stationary. Leaving out of account scas-omil fiiigratjon^ jind rc- 
migratjong of many nomadic tribes for tbe purpose of securing the 
best pasturage for their docks and herds, one must reckon with 
trade rrt and merchants, wdiose numbers have always been com* 
paratively few, but whose cultural mfluence wm and b very eon- 
siderabla, m evidenced^ for example, by the well-known trade- 
routes which permitted the intcrcimngc of commotlities from China 
and India with those of Greece, Italy, and Gaul, 

The most important migrations were tliose doiatined to result in 
conquest and pennanent occupation of alien temtories, aueh as the 
barbarian invasions in the declining years of the Homan Empire, 
even as Rome herself had CKpanded from tlie ^mall area surround¬ 
ing a little city on the Tiber to become mistress of the w'crld- When 
one nation conquers another, neither victors nor vancjuished remain 
the same as they were before; and material conr|uest does not 
nceesaarily mean moral conqtieat. Hoine crushed! Greece by force 
of arms, hut the cajitur sat at the captive's feet to learn, a fact 
w'bich b lingubLically evident in the number and Uie character of 
the words in the I-atin vocabulary borrowefj from Greek* 

Further to the norths SeandinaviBTiB and Danes made Invasions 
which carried them to the Baltie lands, to Britain^ and to Ire¬ 
land, in all of which linguistic traces of their presence remaiu: in 
Russia, the very name of the country is not Slavic^ but is derived 
from the Scandinavian tribe of Ha'll, who there established their 
supremacy; in England, wt findj for example, * White 

Village * from Old Icelandic and in Iridand, /^eiriip 
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* SfiTmon-Lcsp ' from OW Icrclttndic IturAEaupr Another group went 
to whot is now oorLhero Fmncc, where they subdued a region stilJ 
known ns Normandy * Land of the Northmen ^ (cf. such Norman 
plaec-nataea as FiiieJJcur for •Vittefieud ‘White Gulf' (with 
-fleur inatead of *-JJewd by popular etymology with French fiew 
' flower ’) : Old icelaadie Anifo^lodj^. There they lost tlieir Bcandi- 
navlan apcech, even though it waa still spoken at Bayeux aa late 
as the twelfth century, and adopted a form of Old French. From 
Normandy, in 1066, they conquered England{ and for a time Nor¬ 
man French waa tlie language of tiic Court and of the aristocracy, 
while Anglo-Saxon and the nascent hliddle English remained the 
tonpie of the common people. Gradually Norman French waned 
until English became supreme, the whole process carried on with 
neither constraint nor resistance on either side. To this day, the 
vocabulary of English retains clear evidence of the old co nquoatB 
of the people by Scandinavians, Danes, and Gallicised Normans, 
to say nothing of murks of ilia earlier Homan conqueat in tlie 
vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon itself (c.g., flit, still used in Lowland 
Scots in the sense ‘ move from one residence to another': Nor¬ 
wegian fiytte. Old Icelandic jl^tja, Swedish flytta ' move ’* sJfcfrf, 
shirt . Danish skjortff, Old Icelandic as contrasted a'itli 

Anglo-Saxon Middle Engibh seftfrfe; purse from Old French 
ffuure from Old High German u-iaa, Modem German Weise * man¬ 
ner’ [English guiss is thus a doublet (cf. pp. 134-135) of idea, 
'manner’, and skirl and eftiVf are hkewi^ doublets}; street; 
Anglo-Saxon strat from Latin [via] sfrafa 'paved fwayl’). 

The vocabulay of every language of which we have adequate 
scientific and historic knowledge Is highly composite. Thus, the 
5,140 words recorded in Gustav hlcyer’a Etymolaghches Wdrter- 
buch der atbanesi^cken Sprache (Strasaburg, 1891), may be claaai- 
fietj m fallows: 
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PEncEWTAaB 

Geiminc AJhnniiin 

Borrowied from Romanoe . , 

SiHviE , , 

" Modem Gret^k . 

Turkish .... 
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1420 

5«1 
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SimilHrly, the 1,940 Classical Armenian words listed in Heinrich 
Hilbschmann's AmcniscAe Grammatik (Strassburg, 1897) fall 
into the following categoricB: 


LMUfOOAQH 

XlXU-HBR 

FW^Ba’TA.fl.V 

GcTiiiitie AnurniAii . « . » « ^ . 

4S& 

.2258 

Borrowed from Parthian - 

esa 

.3536 

** ** Modem Pefsiaimnd 



Arabia * + * * 

171 

.0881 

" " Bvrmc * . * s . 

133 

.0086 

'■ “ Greek ..... 

1.502 512 

,7742 .2639 


1.940 

IM 


Finally, a survey of the 9,002 rubrics in Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke's 
Kottvaniachea elymoloj/iscfcc* iror/crbwA (second edition, Heidel' 
bci^, 1919; the last edition, 193A, does not differ aiifhcicntly to 
make re-calculation worth while) gives the following M:iy rough 
approximation of tlie various elements in the Koinance vocabu¬ 
lary; 


Lahuvaow 

NilJriaxa 

PsnCEMTAaE 

Latin , ^ * 


.6300 

Cb^cal . .. « 

5p27.=? 

,6327 

Aiiti>Cbi£Aieal , . , ^ ^ ■ 

41 

,0041 

Ante- and post-Classical » « - , 


,0032 

Mediaeval . .* * - • 


,0000 

Placo-namwi ^ ^ 


,0087 

PoTflonal names i , . ^ . . . • ^ 

56 

,0056 

Onomatopoetic words ^ . * + , , 

151 

>0153 

Borrowi?d worda . . .. 

:i,007 

.:j036 

Oreelc f 

656 

X3662 

Celtic 

230 

.0241 

Teutonic .. 

1,660 

J097 

Iberian (including Basque) ^ 

56 

,0056 

Oriental , . . , . p * ■ ■ ■ ■ 

376 

.038 

VarimiB e . - 

46 

,0049 

Unknovm Or uncertain » , . . 

217 

,022 


0,002 

1,00 
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Among the words clnssul as * unknown, un<^c^tA^^, various etc., 
in liic various standard etymological dictionaries, a good nuiiifacr 
arc evidently survivals from non-Indo-European languages which 
have otherwise utterly vanished before the conquering Indo- 
European tongues — languages vaguely termed Alpine, Mediter¬ 
ranean, Asianie, and the tike. 

Similar lists might be drawn up for Teutonic, etc., and for aucb 
individual languages as French, Spanish, nr English; and ail of 
them would reveal a vocabulary at least cfitially composite. We 
must also bear in mind tliat tJic vocabulary of a given language 
contains not only words borrowed Irom otlier languages, but also 
those taken from iU own dialects. Thus, Latin has two words for 
‘red rff/iw and rotrer, but comparison with the Cognates, e.g., 
Sanskrit rudAfed-, Greek Lithuanian retudas, Old Irish 

rtitirf, Gothic roitA*p German ref, and English red, sliows, w'hen the 
Latin and Osco-Umhrian coirospondences are known, tlint only 
ruber is geiuiinely Latin, whereas rufut was liorrowcd by Latin 
from Osco-Umbrian. In like manner, Latin bos ‘ ox * should be 
since initial Iudo-European gs becomes y in Latin (cf. trfuua 
‘ living ' from Indu-European '(plves ; Sanskrit Lilhuaiiinn 
syffli, Old Church Slavic zivu. Gothic qju$, English qw'-ck); but, 
in reality, the word is not Latin at all, but is a ciiaicctic forto found 
in Umbrian bum * bovcm' (cf, Oscan bivua *vivi*). So, again, 
Latin Incnma ' tear ' should be rfurruBia, a form actually found in 
Old Latin fcf, Greek SaWpir, Golhic tagr, Anglo-Saxon fear,English 
fear, Old High German zahar, .Modem German Zahre, Indo- 
European gee p. 133), It is really a Sabine word, in which 

an original |d| seems regularly to have ^comc [Ij. French siffler 
' to whistle’, as coniriu=ted with Latin tibilare, is uitimatcly de¬ 
rived, not from Latin (like the corresponding Spanish zilbar [with 
mcintliesis; cf. p, 70|l, hut from an Osco-Umbrian equivalent 
Khich must iiave existed, hut which is not recorded in our rather 
meagre texts of those languages. The unhappy fate of the Ephraim- 
itea wiio did not knoa- how to pronounce the palato-alveolar voice¬ 
less sibilant, and so said zibbilca instead of iibb6lc9 (Judges 
xii, 6), shows the presence of itialects among the Ifraelitea. 

Less usually, syntactic construct ions are borrowed, aucb as Swiss 
German er tsf kranker ala da nidit dmkst = French il est plua 
malade que tu ne la penscs (‘ he is more ill tiian you think ’); and 
Esthonian (of the Uralic family) has invented a future and a 
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passive on thcr GcrniBn model by using snnui ^ become * in imitation 
or the Gennan wf'rdcn (c.g,, ta lultma = er iL'ird komrnm 

* he ivill come ^ bc liuS /fAiitS = es wird ^ it U done'). 

Morphological borrowings are excessively rare. The American 
Indian ^V'ishmm (of tlie Chinuk stock) liajf apparently taken 
its system of ^wstpositive particles from the neighbouring Shahap- 
tin group (e.g., ~ba |-p«l ' in, at": -pa ■ in X Afglitin (an 
Iranian Language) fiCems to liave borroiived its causative in -av- 
from the spceifictilly Indian ty|>e in -pa- (c.g., k^al- * to draw", 
kjiai'td * to ntake draw *; cf. Sanskrit ^ he gives \ ddpayati 

* he makes give 

Acqui^HiLion of a thorough knowledge of n language is not easy 
fcf. p. t 05 i: one must kno^r imt merely the linguistic side, but 
must also be acquainted with tlie entire history of the people who 
speak or spoke it- MigraLions, eonquesU, commerce^ occupations 
of every sortT geography* religion^ law, intellectual level, and all 
associations and contacts with other peoples are reflected in bn- 
guiige. On Llie specifically linguistic sld^j one mnst know* not only 
the history of the changes in sounds, forms, meanin^^ and amingd' 
ments of words of the language one is investigating, but must also 
be sufficiently veiled in tlie languages which have cxercii^cd note¬ 
worthy influence U|)on it. To illustmte tins in the case of English* 
one should know' not ooly Anglo-Soxon, Middle English^ and Old 
French (especially Old Norman), Latin, and Greek, but al&o 
Gotldc and I>ow- Teutonic [particularly OUl Icelandic, Dane- 
Norwegian. Old Frisian, Old Saxon, and Dutch), with at least 
some acquaintance wdth Celtic, and considerable knowledge of the 
variom English dialects, both of the ^liddlc and the Modern 
pcritxis. Finally, one should have at least a general familiarity wdtb 
Indo-Euro|Kftii linguLytica in geueral to place the epeelfio plieupm- 
cna of English in their proper setting. Analogous statements 
hold good for French, German^ Hiissian, Armcnifln, Sanskrit, 
Hebrew-, or any otJjcr language whatever so far as accessible 
data permit. 

The vocabularies of all languages of which we haw scientilie 
knowledge ore divided into two great categories^ which we may 
term miivc and foreign. Noiivc Avords are those w'hicb belong, as 
far back as we can trace them in hbtory, to the linguistic stcM^k 
which still speaks them. Thus, a native English word is one wdiieh, 
by its phonology and moriihology, may not only be traced back to 
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An^^lo-Saxon ns the 7nq$t aticient. bisioricfll form of English, bui 
must also, by the elmracteristics^ have formed part of the 
lingiutaiv stork of Teutonic generalty, Such a word may actually 
be present in the extant remains of ATiglo-Saxoa, though me must 
bear in mind that these A\Titten records, like those of all other lan- 
guageSr contain only a portion of the vocabulary of the language 
m spoken; or it may be recons I ructed by scientific linguistic meth¬ 
ods. To either case, tlie phonology and morpliolo^ must conform 
to the rules of Modern English, Middle English, Anglo-Saxon, and 
general Teutonic in the order named. It is in view of these require¬ 
ments tjiat we say that is a native Eng]i.‘^h worrh hut that 
though it up[)ears in Anglo-Saxon as pdL ia not^ while its^ doublet 
ptfltij tlmugls appearing in A[iddtc English^ is also boiTowed fcf* 
pp, 74-77). By these same criteria wc dieitingui^h native from 
foreign words in the vocabulary of any kngitiigc; and tliose meth- 
ods deteniiine the clasv^ificatiuris which wc have given (pp. i2(i— 
1281 for Albunkn^ Anneniun, and Romance. 

Fardgn words ore tho^e whose phonology (morphology h here 
only very rarely eoneenied) allows^ that tiiey have come from other 
linguistic Stocks or areas in consequence of |>d|itieah military, reli¬ 
gious, economic, or other contacts, so that we may fairly infer, for 
exampSCi from purely lingnislie c’^ idence, that thoTeulonic pcoplt^ 
learned of paved roads only from the Romans, since iheir word, 
reprcscntetl by Gennaa Sirat/HiC, Duteli Ang[o-??nxon sCrcPit, 

English dreei, is obviously borrowed from Latin strata 

* paved hvaywere they native words, they would have the forms 
*Siorte in German and *iitord in the rest from n Proto-Teutonic 
^stMrfid from Indo^Europctiii 

Prom the point of view^ of social linguistics, a study of llic rela¬ 
tion? between the nativ^e and tlie foreign words in ihe vocabulary 
of a language, and, still more, of the tyjjcs and categories of the 
words borrowed, reveals both the extent and tite nature of the 
intercourse between tlic borrowers and the lenders; and it very 
frequently shows, wliat in many rospeck is still more imrKirtant, 
I he relative grades of eivilisaticm of the peoples concerned. We 
may regard it as an axiom that each and every word boirowe^t is 
taken over for a reason which seems good and aufhcient to the bor¬ 
rower. The L-iiief of these reasons arc two in number. First ttie 
term taken over represeats a concept or thing previously unknown 
(at least consciously) among tlic i>eople borrowing it fc,g,, btshop^ 
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a religious dignitary who had had no counterpapt among the 
pagans previous to the spread of Christianity to their Iflncia: 
^ofcacco, unknouti in Europe before the discovery of America). 
Secoudp a word ia ver^* frequently taken over because the people 
from wliom the loan ia made are felt to possess a Enperior civiliea- 
tion^ Tvith the rcoult that their vocabulary ja rcgarderl as more ele¬ 
gant. The native equivalent is then considered Je^s dignified, and 
sometimes as actually coarse, so that it tends to be nged only by 
the lower classes and sometimes disappears, at least from writtcTi 
speech {e.g., sjiit : eTp^vtoraie; Middle English im ^ uncle \ Early 
Modem English emc jcf. the proper name Earner and ficrtoan 
Ohdm] ns compared with vnefe from French mde, Latin ^vuncu- 
IiufJ, On t]ie other hand, a word borrowed from the lower race;^ and 
used originally by the jiiferior elaasea of the hnrrowing people, 
sometimes rises in dignity till it supplant^ the oquivalcnt term of 
the higher civilisation (e.g., the supersession of Lutin cgiius 
" horse * in Romance by the Vulgar Latin * nag \ Italiaoj 

Portuguese cai'otlo^ Spanish Catalan Old Proven¬ 

cal cevais^ French cAfifoi, all, like Greek xafiaXXiyi, Albanian 
Irnh Irish mpall [also ' nag, mare '], Manx Welsh ceffyl^ 

Cornish keuil. Middle Breton caffal. Old Church Slavic 

k&byln * mare borrowed from some Mediterranean or Danu- 
bian language, long since vanished c?£t!e|jt for such traces of the 
pre-Indo-European period; cf. pp. 262,269), 

Foreign words are divided into tw'o categorieSp nafuroJised and 
alienf the latter being more usually termed teamed, Nafuralhed 
words are those wdiich have been so thoroughly incorf^oruled into 
the language which has borrowed tbem^ and w hich arc so eommooly 
used there, that they are no longer felt to l>e foreign. So completely 
are they absorbed that they undergo the regular phoncUe eor- 
re.gpondcnee3 operative for native worck both at the time of their 
borrowing and eubsequent to it; but they arc not subject to cor¬ 
respondences w^hich may previously have governed the borrowing 
language and then ceased to operate. Thus we term Ang!o-Saxon 
pn(, English pole, a naturalised word from Latin pulwt because its 
phonology shows that it was borrow'ed from Latin after the Teu¬ 
tonic changes p to / and d to ft (cf. p. 77) had ceased to operate, 
but while the change of Anglo-Saxon d (a;) to Middle and Modem 
English § [on] was etill in force. Its douhkt jmle, borrowed from 
French and this, like AngloSaxon pdl, also from Latin 
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wfia taken over by English after this change of a to o had ceased 
to be effective. 

Leamaf words are those whScli are consciously and deliberately 
borrowed (such fts the majority of modem acientific terms) to esc- 
press new concepts or things (c e,* Tdaiiinty, UhpkQnej hydr&- 
which retain their foreiEn impress with only such 
changes m may be absolutely necessary to adapt them to the gratn- 
matical structure of the language to which they are admitted; 
sometimes^ indeed^ they retain the inflexion of their original lan¬ 
guages (c-E-t ™dii as the plural of radiwsj. To tliis group we may 
aUo assign words, i.e,, those created to denote concepts 

or things received from other languagea^ hut formed, not by bor- 
the ivqrds thcmaolvea, but by translaiing the foreign terms 
into the Unguage which adopts them (e.g.^ German Ff^rn-sprether 
^distance-speaker^ = English tetc-phme~ uber^^etsen = Vulgar 
Latin whente English /’rnns-foie,* cf. pp. 1S5-136). 

One or two examples of each of these eatogories will serve to 
give practical illiistration of the principlea here set forth* 

(1) Native w'ords.—Englieh coiu (dialectic [ku:^ ^tt.)j 
Anglo-Saxon di^ Old Frisian ku. Old Saxon kd^ Dutch toe [ku^l^ 
Old Icelandic kyr^ Sw'edish kQ, Old High German tiio^ Modem 
High CidiTnan Kuh [ku:]; LaUm bos (English learned loan-word 
bov~ine)y Umbrian bum (aceusalive), Italian I^gudoreaian 
boCj Engfldine bou/, Friulian bo, Old French baef (English 
learned loan-word bee/, ir-borrowcd in French bi7-sfet/, Proven^ 
^al buQU, Catalan baw^ Spanish Portuguese bui, Rumanian 

bou; Old Irisih bd^ Welsh buw~^hf Old Cornish bu-ch. Old Breton 
bou-L'p (' cow-house *), ilodom Breton hw*h jbux]; Old Church 
Slavic gov^zdl (probably something like [gove 5 di|), Russian 
poLt-jddoj LTcrainian hovddynu, Bulgarian govido^ Slovene gov{do, 
Serbo-Croate gdvedc, Czech boundo; Lettish guijvs; Greek 
Doric [ho:sL Modem Vernacular [\Tpi:aij paiti; 
Armenian kov; A vest a pou-. Modem Persian go, gav, Afghan yird, 
Bald^T gdk, Kurdush pd, East Ossetic yog; Sanskrit Prakrit 
gaiia-f gdo-, Bengali gdvi^ Hindi pm, guv^ Gujariiti gae, gdyt 
KasmTri gdv, Simhalesc gava, go, gd, Welsh G>T>By pu-rut^ This 
is one of the relatively few words which have representatives in 
nearly all the divisions of the Indo-European group of languages 
(cf. pp. 1^99 L and it may be regarded as an Indo-European tenn, 
even though one scholar considers it a very primitive borrowing 
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froni a Sumerian (andp hencep non-Indo-Europ£?sir]) word GU(D} 
* cow* ^ The entire group may be derived from an liyiK)thctical 
Proto-Indo-European form 

A cert-ain number of native words in English find cogiiateSj so 
far as now known, only in other members of the Teutonic group. 
Here belongs« lor instance, the group of English Anglo- 

Saxon fhinran, Old Baxon drinkon. Dutch drmken, Old Frisian 
dnnlfo^ Old Icelandic dret^a^ 8 wed Lib firieka^ Norwegian dnJtfce, 
Gotluc drt{}k(in |driijkan ] (in Gothic and gg* by an orthography 
imitated from the Greek yjc and yy, arc [rjk^ T}g] * cL p. 2841, Old 
High German fnViA:an, ^liddlo and Modem High Gennun Mh/cct 
(I talian trinmre and French trmquer' drink a toast' are borrowed 
from ^liildte High German). That this group is truly native is 
shown by the characteristic Brand in annn kk for nk, and by tiie 
Lowr Teutonic d corresponding to High Teutonic L In other terniSp 
the Vp^ord has evolved m each of the Teutonic languages according 
to the specific correspondences governing each of them; and all of 
the forms may be derived from an b^'^potlietical Proto-Teutonic 
'drcnfcsn. Further than this, we can say nothing; we may recon¬ 
struct a Proto-Indo-European base *dhreffi}g(K)c~f but nothing 
outside Teutonic implies its existence. A number of guesises have 
been made to explain the group, but nil lack plaiisibiJity. 

The only two hyjiothcscs wdiich can reasonably be advanced 
seem to Ik either (q) that the bai=e lias vunisiicd from all the Indo- 
European latiguagCf; except Teutonic, the r&st having represeata- 
tivee of the Indo-Euro|>&an base ^pdie^^ e.g.^ Sanskrit pati (with a 
curious rciluplicated form pibati, winch recurs in Latin 6(6J for 
■p/bd [whence French boirc^ Italian bei^ere^ etc ] and in Old Irish 
ibid * drink ye! '1. Aeolic Greek Old Church Slavic pili; nr 
(b) that smne form like ^drenkan W'as part of the language of 
those whom the Indo-European invaders found already settled in 
the area (subsoqucnlly called Teutonic} when they conquered 
it — that the group is, in other ivords, not Indo-European at all, 
but a survivor of a language utterly vanished except for a few sucli 
flcaniy vestiges. Many of the commonest English words arc of 
most uncertain origin^ as caL jiag; some of tliejrq e.g,, eat, we 
find widely spread, but only as loans from one language to another- 
of their etymiology (le.j. of their history) and of their original 
source we know nothing. 

(21 Foreign w ords; fa) Naturalised. — An excellent illustration 
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Df this type 13 the English word bishop, which, though boirowed 
from another language to expr^^ss a new dignitar^'^, previously un- 
knowti^ baa long been felt by tiiose wlio uae it to be essentially an 
English word, and whieb has undergone at least one eharacteristic 
English sotintl-ebangep i.e«, that of ak to ah (cf, Anglo-Saxon serp \ 
English ship). With the rise of Ch^istianjlJ^ Latin used tlic term 
epi$c0pi£s as a direct borrowing^ or learned word, frocn the Greek 
originally meaning * overseer, aupervi^or, auperintend- 
ent^ As the dnmaiii of l^itin Christianity spread, we find Hie 
Latin Iqaii-word borrowed widely In naturalised forms: Anglo- 
Saxon biace&p. Old tSEUion, Swetlish Dutch bisschop 

[biskop]^ Ok! Icelandic bi&kup. Old High German bt^cof. Modem 
High German Hiaehof; and, in other branches^ Itaimn 
Sicilian visptku Ovilb metathesis of k and p)^ Logudoresian pi^- 
kamUf Eiigadinc oi^aisk, Friulian Spanish obi&po^ Portu- 

guoAc bi>po, Catalan^ Provencal, and Old French cvcftqrni?, Modem 
French et iffue; Old Irii:h Modeni Irish ea^pog 

[leapAg] (with metatliesis), Breton eskapf Wclah eng^b; Albanian 
upeshk, iipcshkupf ipcshkvij peshkop, pespek. Where, however, 
it was still felt to be a foreign word, there was close adherence to the 
original form, as Gothic [epLskopusl, Cburob 

Slavic (but Cacch basiup, etc.^ borrowed from German)- 

Bishop still retains its originat meaning in one pm=f^agc of the 
EEigiish Bible (1 Peter ii. 25), * the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
poub * (cF hishoprick Acts L 20 = office Psalms cix- S). 
likewise is borrowed from the naturalised Old French prestre 
[modem pretre) from Latin pTfabpt^us, which h a learned bor¬ 
rowing from Greek ^purfimpiyz ^ elder ^ 

The adjective meaning ' relating to a bisfbop on the other 
hand, w'os introfluved solely as a ieamed wwd, and j^ince it has 
always borne a cotmotation Ecarcely likely to be used by the 
common people, it has retained its foreign guise, as English 
episcopate German, Danish, Swedish episkopak French ipiacopal^ 
Spanish^. Portuguese episcopal, Italian cpiscopale; and, Rimitarlyj 
the various forms of the adjective meaning' relating to a priest *, 
English jjrcsbytcn'on, etc. 

(b) Alien. —This tyjje, e.g., ep^copaf, presbytman, 33 termed 
learned {or alien) as contrasted wddi the naturalised category of 
bishopt priest, etc. Hence w^c have in English and in many other 
languages wimt arc called dmbkts (sometimes quadrup- 
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lets, and even a few i.e,, pairs (or more) of words 

derived at different j>erioda from tjie isamo foreign source^ but one 
of them naturalised, and the other (or others^ retaining an alien 
guise. Of these, the naturalised lenn ia usually employed by tlie 
people as a wholc^ who believe it to be of native stock, tvhile its 
ioeaning, Jiko that of a geiuiiitcly native word, often comes Iq cover 
much more than its primary' scope. The alien [ learned, unnatural- 
ised) word ia norfOEilly used only by l[]e eilueatwl ebsses, and 
solely with a technical and restrieled meaning. In course of time 
even an alien word, though still unnaturalized, may so change it^ 
connotation that one or even more words may be hoiTow^cd from 
the same foreign word w hich has already furnished both a natural- 
iecd and an alien word. Thus we may quote for Erii^lish such 
doublets (giving first the naturalisdil and tlicn the alien form) as 
re it ifff captive; eoifrt, cahoH ; faxk iOAf fact ian ^ h u ma n, hn /tinnc 
palCj pallid; pily^ poiitan, po^zon; fren.ionp tradition; paUif^ 

paralysis; blame, bla$pheme. More rarely, we find triplets: 
genteel, gentile; fed2, loyal ^ Icgdi; reason, ration, rafzo; 
sirOj senior; spice, specie, ispecies; shrub fa sort of drink), 
syrop, sherbet (all ultimately from Arabic ^arabn 'to drink*): 
more rarely quadruplets: genteel, gentile; and, still 

more rarely, quintuplets: dish, dais, disc, discus (cf. also 

pp. 25T-2fl81. 

fc) Tmnslationa.-—Sometimes a word borrowTtl from another 
language h not taken over either in its natiiraliiscd or in its alien 
form, os in bishop and episcopal, but is transbtetl literally into the 
language borrowing it^ as in Germ an Fem-sprecher i English (eb- 
phone; Gemmti : Englkh iTans-late, already cited (p. 

132). English es^amples are gospel ^ Anglo-Saxon god^speU, Old 
Saxon god-speh Gld High German got-spei}, literally ' goo^I tid¬ 
ings ^ a direct translation of Latin evangclinm, a learned borrow¬ 
ing from Greek ci^ayyihQr ^good message’ (whence the leamed 
English ct^angefreai, etc.); and elder {as a church official m certain 
Protestant communiouB); translating the presfcyfmM cited above 
Ip. 134), and thus really a doublet of pnVsL German b particu¬ 
larly rich in such translations, e.g.^ Banch-redner^ belly-speaker *: 
Latin (whence the learned Englbh venlrilaqursf f^ 

Durch-meuer * througSi-incaswre': Greek (leamed Eng¬ 
lish diame^erj, Kas-hom * noi^e-hom ’: Greek (learned 

English zvde-back or ^ti^et-bacAs ‘ twice-cocked'! 
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French bh-vuit (learned English biscuit}; for French, one may cHe 
such wortls a& presqu-'ile ' almost-i^land': Latin paen-imulu 
(learned Englbh pcnimula}. 

It is also possible for words to be l>onrowed by one tanguage from 
anotiicr and then to returrip in more or less altcreel forto^ to their 
source. Tiius, English hudgctfmw meaning ^official financial state¬ 
ment \ but originaJly ^ Uitle bag * (c.g,, in Shakespeare's mention of 
ti liiiker*a * aow-skin budgetborrowed from Old French bougett^ 
'little bag^ has been re-borrowed by French in its teehnical 
English sense. On the other hand, English ridfnp-cosi was taken 
uver by French as ridinqot^f and has come back to English as 
redenj/o^ri^ a garment as changed from original shape as is the 
name itself. Againi German lias borrowed Spi&n * spy ^ from Italian 
spionCr French cspion, themselves formed from German spa/icn 
(Middle lilgh German ^peAenJ ^to so that Germaa Spim 
and SpuAer are doublets. 

These majiifold categories of native, naturalised^ alien, and 
translated words show the fitfatificatjon present in all langtiuges so 
far as we have any adequate scientific knowledge of tlicro* Alany 
w'ords, even such a cominon and widespread term as wine^ for 
which no etymology ia know^n^ and which cannot be derived from 
any Indo'European base, are apparently survivors from vanished 
languages of wdiose grammar and affinities we know^ absolutely 
untiling (ef. pp, 128^ Many Ungubta go still further, and be- 
li^.vc that languages wiped out by conquerors, estcept for scattered 
worib, have modified^ not merely the vocabulary tthlg much 
scarcely admits of doubtbut also tlic sounds, forms, and word- 
order (phonology, morphology, and sjuitax) of the languages 
which have succeeded them. Thus^ certain phenomena of Armenian 
phonology (notably the numeroiia aftricateE) have been supposed 
to be diui! to the linguistic systems of the non-Indo-European peo¬ 
ples of tlie Caucasus Georgians) wnth whom they have been 
in contact for centuries; and tlie of Old Tris^h, differing in 

many res|>ects from that of otlier Indo-European languages, has 
been explained a? due to a non-Indo-European sub-stratum, pos-^ 
sibly the Berber of Norili Africa, a language of Hamitic stock 
(efr pp^ 84^ 3Btil. 

However attractive the hypothesis of sub-strata may be^ and 
however plausible its theoretical foundation, fitrengthened by 
the denionstrabie existence of ethnological sub-strata, it seems 
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siharcely safe as yet to give it full credence, exeept in the demain of 
vocabulary* We knf}tVp for the most partp little or nothing of the 
Eub-istrata; and it i$ at least aigniffeant that boLh the phonotogical 
and the syntactic phenomena winch apfiear^ at first glance, alienj 
and hence eKplicable only on tiie tlieory of sub-strata^ seem, w’hcn 
more closely invesLigatedp to be even more readily Lntjerpreted by 
the physiological developments of phonetics and the fjsychological 
evolutions of synt^ and semantics. This does not inean that the 
^ub-stratum theory is to be rejected, for it may yet prove of value; 
but in our present state of knowledge, it seems more prudent to 
view^ it with much caution^ and to use it only os a working hypothe¬ 
sis when al( other methods fail 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that we are 
often unable to determine whether simibr or identical phenomena 
appearing in different arca^? arc the result of devebjment from a 
common atock, borrowing from a eainnion sourco, or independent 
parallel evolutions. Hero the maxim si duo faciunt idem^ non csf 
idem (' if two make ilie samCj it h not the same *] must constantly 
be borne in mind. Both in English and in Persian hod means * evil 
but the words have absolutely no geiietJc relationp and tfie outw^ard 
identity is merely fortuitous. Again,Modem Romance and Modern 
Greek alike form the superlative of the adjective from the ccin- 
junction of the article wiiii the comparative, as S crw^>^r«poc : le pfus 
aavonj (lllerallyp ^the wiser as contrasted with the Classical 
Gi^eok superlative cro^nird^, Latin Elcre, striking 

as is the parallel, historical investigation quickly sshows that the 
similarity is due to independent identical development, not to any 
coinmun source. 

As the course of history shnwsj when dialects or languages meett 
a conflict results with varying consequences. Either one language 
or dialect may suppress the others even tJiough the cooquering lan¬ 
guage or dialect incorporates into its ow'n vocabulary a larger or a 
i^mallcr number of w-orLls from the vocabulary of the conquered; 
or the twOp after more or leas stress and strain, exist side by side. 
The outcome of the conflict der^ends, as so often in linguistic hb- 
tory, upon non-lingubtic factors^ and, in the last analysis, practi¬ 
cally alivays upon the will of the speakers of the languages con- 
cemed (cf. p. 33j. We may illustrate the principles involved by 
four examples: the Roiuan conquest of Gaul, the Norman conquest 
of England, modern Swdueriandt and modem Belgium. 
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At the time of the Roman eonqiiest of Gaul, the level of the 
civilisation of the Celtio peoples living there was far inferior to 
tiiat of RomCp and, what was still mote serious from the linguistic 
point of view, they had evolved neillier a literature nor a feeling 
of unity. They speedily lUMsimiUted the Ihgher civilisation of their 
conquerors, which had been enhanced by amalgamation with tlie 
still richer civilisation of Greece; and, less ripe both politically 
and ioteilcctuallyt fbey voluntarily abandoned tlicir language, of 
ahich only a few loan-words and tiic like sunivc (eg t French 
Mark*, banne * hamper^ bfu?kct \ bmies, Mrouaera", 
chajiger ^ change * shirt \ rhar * waggon cho^an * owl *, 

tonne *lun\ vougo * billhook M Gaulish uluuda^ benna^ brom, 
camb-iare^ comma^ ctirros, cavanno^, lunna^ mdubion; and also 
fpiatrt^-vingt * righty \ apparently on the basis of such Critic 
[)liTases aa Old Wclsli pciu.w-uQemftJj Modern Welsh 
ugain. Old Cornish padptfcir tgani, Breton pevaT-ugeni^ Middle 
Irish cethn fichU * four twenties . 

When tlie Kormans, who had in Ndnoandy almost entirely sur¬ 
rendered their ariginally Teutonic (Scandinavian) tongue under 
the prcs:?urc of the much higlaer Romanic civilisation of w hich they 
had conquered a part by force of arms, invaded England and mili¬ 
tarily overcame it, they found a sUUe of affairs very unlike that 
which tljc Roinana had met in Gauh Enghvnd had pass^J from the 
stage of a congeries of t^^bea^ anti had become^ first, a heptarchy 
of kingdoms, and, finally, a monarchy ■ while its civilisation was at 
least equal to that of the invaders. England accepted like Norman 
conquerora only under the compulrion of force taajeura and saw 
no reai^m to abandon her own riviliflatson, including her language, 
tn a relatively short course of time, she absorbed Normans and 
Norman-French into Englishmen and English, pr^^erviug little of 
Norman civilisation but wdiat she conHidered superior and worth 
adopting, including the large number of borrowxd w'orda which, 
ride by aide w^ith its native vocabulary^ have made English so 
peculiarly rich In its delicate synonyms (cF. p, 12GK Tins 
wTalth comes to the fore very notably in the Book of Common 
Pra^fCT (e.g., in the Exiiortatjon to Confession in Morning and 
Evening Fraycr, tiie Romance words being italicised: * to acknow'b 
edge and confess % ' not dmcmble nor cloko ^ assemble and meet 
together % * prag and beseech cf. also " mortify and kiil \ ' per- 
edm and know' power and might % where the corresponding 
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prayers m the Roman Missal have simply ^ Tnoiiifica % * videant ^ 
and * vittwttmi' respectively I * 

Where two or more languajges arc practically equal m political, 
economicH and mteilectual prestige, they nomally continue side by 
Bide With little change of Jjnguiatic frontiers. Thia ie excellently 
illustrated by the language-boundarica in Sivltzerlandp where tlie 
confLoes of Frcncht German, Italiant and Rliaeto-Romanic have 
remained essentially unchaoEcd lor centuriefi. 

Where* on the other Jiandp a language, though posscs^d of such 
political* economic* and intellectual prestige, is inferior m one or 
more of these respects to a neighbouring language, it normally 
tends to yield to its rival unless reinforced by sonic other powerful 
factor, such as regionallstic consclouBness (cf, pp- IIT-IIQK This 
finds illustration in Belgiuni^ which is linguistically divided (not 
counting Walloon, a Rotiiance dialect) between French and Flem¬ 
ish. The latter is a dialect of Dutch, whose importance is too evi¬ 
dent to need cmpliasis, and w hose existence ie guaranteed by the 
political entity of I lot land. The Flemings, akin to tlic Dutch both 
racially and linguiKtically, and witli points of view differing In 
many respecU from those of the French, have long striven vigor- 
ously again^ the advance of Hie French language in Belgium, 
Officially, Belgium is bilingual, public documents and the likn being 
rec[Ujred to appear both in French and in Flemish. Nevertheless, 
the frietiun between the two raees^ with language as the symbol, 
still continues and hnds only too many parallels elscwdsere (cf, 
p. i 17), contrasting quite unfavourably with conditions in WAles, 
likewise divided between two languages (Welsh and English)+ but 
with peaceful rclation$ between them^ 

Social linguistics also has at leabt an indirect connexion wuth 
literature and appreciation of literary style. The term literature 
covers so much that any precise definition of it becomes w'cll-nigh 
iiupossible* but a survey of wdiat the verdict of tiifO world^s best 
judgement has finally dignified aa true literature* from Homer and 
certain poriiona of the Bibk and the Rig-Veda to the present day^ 
would cecm to indicate that it must have at least tivo qualities: on 
the Eubjeetive side* aubject-mntter which is of iwfiuaiicnt appeal 
to the human mind; on the objective, diction which expresfies this 
ffubjcct-matter with the greatest accuracy* delicacy, and beauty 
possible in the particular language employed as tlie vehicle of 
thoughts The cmploymeni of bajial, inaccurate* or incoherent Ian- 
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gua^ in wfiLing or 5 pca.klng betraya a banaU inaccll^ate^ and in¬ 
coherent mind; and more tliim a little of what has an ephemeral 
acclaim as literature is really of pathological interest only. True 
literature is like true paintingp true architecturcp or any other pro¬ 
duction of true art: the more closely and the more rigorou&ly it ]$ 
examined, the more delicate and the more beautiful it becomes* not 
merely subjeotively, but a bo objectively. 

From the point of view of expression, one might almost define 
literature as Uhc collocation of just the right words to give the 
exact shade of meaning which the author W'iishes to convej* and 
the more complete the WTiter's technical knowledge of the language 
in which be writes, the better ia hb style, though such knowledge 
must not be dbplaycdp or the result is pedantry, ns in such patho¬ 
logical movements as tlm Euphuistic period in English literature. 
If, instead of original compHDsition, a person translates frnm one 
language into anutherp the difficulty of the task ia more than 
doubled; the knowledge rcf^ui-^ite for writing in one language must 
be supplemented by an equally exact knowledge of cacli delicate 
shadiug in another, and the meaning in the one must be transposed 
into the other. Translation from or into languages so nearly akin 
as English and French or German in by no means easy; exact 
rendering from or into mich utterly dissimilar lanip;iages as Englieh 
and Hebrew'p or English and American Indian^ Africanj or Poly- 
nesiinu, ctc.^ is practically impossible. 

Probably the beat irsnslation in English, and certainly by all 
odds the most careful, is the Aulhorised Version of the Bible^ 
which has rightly become <3ne of tlie greatest classics of the lan¬ 
guage. Yet neither it nor ita Revised Version c.\actly reproduces 
the full connotation of Hebrew or even of its Greek original; 
and the same statement holds true of the most important early 
versions of the BiblCp Greek for tiic Old Testament, and Latin and 
-Armenian for both the Okl and New, Each bring? mii certain 
shade? of the originni according to its own genius; each fails in 
certain others. To gain any approximation to the true meaning of 
the author of any part of the Bible, one must consult the origbaE; 
and even then one's knowledge of Hebrew and of Greek must be 
supptementod by thorough linguhitic aequaintanee with the Semitic 
languages generally and with all the hiiatorii' of the Greek language. 

Perhaps the only time when one feels that he ean make a truly 
satisfactory translatioii is when he is beginning a longusgo and 
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kiiDwa little About it- ‘ The horse is grey ' can be translated into 
French or Gemiao without troulde, hut in Irish the word which 
ordinarily means ‘ green ' must be used for a grey horse or a grey 
eye fglas, not h'aih [liia] i. Excei>l in tlic rarest of instances, tlierc 
are only two typeg of transtuLion; a wootlen version wbicli me- 
elinnicaily reproduces Gio original tvithout regard to its native 
shadings or literary style; or a more or less periphrastk rendering 
which represents the spirit rather tlmii the letter of its Ekiiirce* 
Indeed, so soon as one has advtmced beyond the first ruiiiinents 
of a language, one begins to paraphrase: French il y a C it has 
there’) and Gernian es gkU (* it gives where a and giebt arc 
really in»]>er#otiHl (cf. pp. 22&-330,21(5-247) tare in essence equiva¬ 
lent in meaning to, hut not translations of, English there is (arc). 
Persian has sucii a wealth of synonjnns, Imlh native and Arabic, 
that it is often jjossible to translate u passage of English literature 
into it in several ways, each of which is equally correct according 
to the translator’s interpretation of his original; and in HiadetstHini 
anti Urdu, where Sanskrit and Turkish words arc usorl aa ■well as 
Persian and Arabic, the possibilities! of different, hut equally cor¬ 
rect, versions are Further increased. 

Broadly speaking, a translation should seek to reproduce the 
precise meaning of the original. #o far as the genius of the two 
languages pemuLs, even at the cNiienec of strict liieraIncas (except, 
of course, in purely scientific translations where no attempt is 
made to show more tlmn the grtimiuatieftl structure of the lan¬ 
guage. as in grainoiatical %'ersions of Amcncan Indian); words 
designedty ambiguous in the original should be translated with 
corresponding ambiguity, for the translator's Irusiness is to repro¬ 
duce, not to interpret or to explain; and, in jioetry, every effort 
should he made to retain, so far as possible, even the rhythm of 
the original language. In view of the difficulty of the task, the 
wonder is not tliut there are so few really satisfactory translations, 
liut that there are as many as one finds I 

From the strictly technical point of view, the linguist is oniy too 
often obliged to deal with what is anything but literature in the 
conventional sense of the term. Al.-iiiy of his most iiiiiKirtant 
sources can scarcely be teriaed literary: dry annals of petty kings; 
scpulchr&l inscriptions; legal ccyles; the Catechisms of Martin 
Luther, our chief source for our too scanty knowledge of Old 
Prussian; folk-talcs, though these frequently have some human 
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more or fragmentary vooEbularles of languagee other¬ 
wise lost, as of ancient MacedoDJan and the Gothic dialect of the 
Crimea; glosses on the margins of Biblical texts (c,g.j for Old 
Irish and Old High German). 

Though the Inck of htiman interest be truej if the linguist bliuds 
himself to another fact^ tliat the pnrposie of language is to com¬ 
municate thought to others; if he treats language tnetely as a 
cadaver for bnguistle dissection; if he deliberately ignores the 
beauty of living speech, whether oral or wTitten, he is guilty of a 
grave scientific sin. He must not rest content with dictionaries and 
grammars, except when other material is absolutely unobtaiDQble. 
Toe many fancy that when they have read a grammar of such- 
and-such a language, have collected a number of words of its 
vocabulary, and have stumbled through a few pages of its texts, 
they can speak with authority upon it. The IJngukt must know, ao 
far as material permits, the UteraLure] the religion, the law^ tlie 
history, the aTchacotogy, and all else accessible regarding the 
peoples who spoke or speak the languages with which he deals; 
and tills knowledge must be neither superficial, hostile, nor con¬ 
temptuous, but as profound and as aympathetie as possible. Like 
a good actor, he must seek to throw himself into the spirit of the 
speakers of those language^* and to become, at least for the mo¬ 
ment, one of Ihem^ looking at their languages from their point of 
view, and ignoring his own. 

On the other handj the should constantly remember 

that language has a material, almost a iegalistic, clement which 
muEt receive due recognition lest hU flights of fancy carry him 
away. Each^ then^ must at once both inspire and curb the other ; 
neither can accomplish hia best possible end without the other's 
constant aid and restraint. If the student or the writer of literature 
refuses to consider the delicate and complicated mechanism of the 
language or languages which he reads or wTitea; if lie is ignorant 
or contemptuous of the historical development of words and forms 
and their arrangements, if he cares only that a word please his ear 
by its sound rogardtosa of its meanliig, if he eapriclously distorts 
wnrfb and meaninga, he wilfully stindem himself from that w hich 
will give him a deeper and keener appreciation of literature, 
wholhcr he reads and criliciises it, or ^eeks to produce it. 

Atlicn we find those who regard themficives as Utt^ijicurA decty- 
ing the value of rigid linguistic training aa mere juggling with 
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sounds And forms; or when we see, $ls is too frequently the caae^ 
those who profess to be linguists regarding studeota and writera of 
literature as untbing more than shallow aesthetes^ slaves of mere 
subjective impre&sionsp and governed only fay the sensuous im¬ 
pressions of style (whatever that vague term may mean)/we m^iy 
safely any that neither is a compiete master of Ills trade. Between 
true literature and true linguistics there is no conflict; the real 
linguist La at least half a and Gie real liUirutieur at least 

half a linguist. 


CHAPTER VI 


Morphology: The Part^ 0/ Speech 

Th& fiire divvtDTLH of Uip Rtru^rturo of luijcuapE? — fhonolo^^ Titil 
fi3r nH adcutific lin^iktii;^ — dcEuitisi^a of mDrpbokjo' ^ the tidttire 
cf tly woM and of lh& sj-ilftblf—how new wortk are coined— 
clipped words—eomponents of the word—base and Inflexion — 
probhrm of oiij^Eo of iaflesioii—pCKcililg^ ttncM of n pre-inflex* 
ional sLA^e in Indo-European — stnicturv of the iMe^cioalcin Amntci. 
of CeiJlml Aiastmlin — transition from the infleEionnl to the juiiilytie 
typfi (if lanpiingf!—full anti etiipty wcaftbi—the determin&tive— 
the nior|>heme — ADme Indo-European det£ruiiEiatJ%'ea--bases origi- 
luklly chieSy disoilnbic in Ind-o-EiiToppiEin and Semitic— forinuhi fo^ 
A wqtd — proper and improper compounds—disLinetion between 
compounds tuid non-com pounds—produetJve compnzionljp of proper 
(jompoundy—calegoriOH of proper eompocmdjj—improper and pep- 
arable compounds—parLs of apceeh — npocnMty of replsieement of 
their con veal joDikl closeiheation by one based on morphology and 
history—origin of the (roovenlicmaJ elEn^ihcation — the inn^iection 
not praperiy a part of speech — di vkioti of parts of speech into nomi¬ 
nal and verbal — nouns and adjeclives not eesenllojly different — 
close connexion between nouns and verba — nouns arise from adjec- 
lives, both dewriptive in origin (cpithctologucA) —relation between 
Adjectives and Terbs—ndvcrbfl. prepoeitionfl, and conjunctions — 
grainntaLiral di^eronces between protLOuns nnd epilhelologuia— 
deictic character of pronouns—oategoHea of pronoims—^tho pro- 
nenm of the third person oiisfiisnlly drinonstrativc, not pen^na! — 
poaiesaive pronouns originally idonljcal with the gemtive caiie of the 
epitlietologue—relatives, interrogativee, and deinoastrativog ^ 
pbiml of protioiiris—gender of iioti-|kCTHoiin] pronouns — connexion 
of the feminine smgulju- with the neuter plura] and the sex-dimotiDg 
fr-miniiifl demonatrative pTonouo—nmiter and brdken plural epi- 
ihetologu^ witJi singulELr vtrfca —kte origin of grammatical femi* 

nine pp!-ndcr—chronologicsl order of devetoptnent of pronouns_ 

Euunernla — chaTnJ:tcf of verbs — cpithetologuca and verba devel¬ 
oped from n idngle category^ of onomatorrhetut^ ^ the epjtlmtolague 
historically prior to the verb — all parts of speech perhaps developed 
from a oingle source. 


Lanccage:, ass we have seen in the tiiifd and fourth chapters on 
phonetics and phonolosy and on the relation of language to thought 
respectively, has two aiipeeU; physiological or mechanical, an4 
psj'chological or non-incclianicaL Wlien we come to study the 
actual structure of language, which coostitutea the domain of 
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liDguiallrs in tho sense of the terair we find that each of the^e 
a&pectii lias two aub-divigiona: phonQlogy and morphology for the 
mechanical side; and semantics for the psychological; and 

in addition to these^ there is u Ofth subject of iiivcstigatbnj ety-* 
mology, which ia essentially hlstorkal in character. 

Phonology is the linguistic study of the flystem of sounds found 
in a given linguistic family aa a whole^ or in a given division of the 
or in a given Language or dialect^ of such a division. The 
results of that study appear ae aystem® of correspondcncca otn 
toined and formulated by iiie method outlined on pp. 74r-S3. 
Since accurate phonology is tlie ver^^ foundation of all exact lin^ 
gulsiics^ the first step of the linguist ehould be to draw up a list, as 
complete ag possible, of correspondences between the language or 
languages with which he is dealing and some other group or mem¬ 
bers of a group fe.g., between Modem Eoglish and Anglo-Saxon^ 
betwt^cn Anglo-Saxon and some other Teutonic language or lan¬ 
guages or with Froto-Teutonic, or betw^een it and other members 
of the Indo-European linguistic family and with ProlO“lndo« 
European; cf. pp. 75p 281K 

Pliunology must not be confused wuth The latter deals 

with the ph^^sical and physiological (vocal and auditions I) prop¬ 
erties of sounds iu tlicinselvcs; the former^ with tlic role which 
sounds play in indlvidua] languages or groups of languages. The 
phonetic value of [b]i for instance^ depend upon its mode of 
phonation by the speaker and upon tlae acoustic effect which it 
produces upon the auditor, i.e.^ upon its value os a phoneme (cf. 
pp. Bl-li3); its phonological value is deiiendent uiKui its historical 
origin and development; a Teutonic [b]^ for instance^ may come 
either from an Indo-European [bh]k as in English broiha- ' San- 
akrit bArtJ^or-^ or, by Vcmcr^s Law (pp. 78-82), from an Indo- 
European fp]k as Gothic and Old High German sib'^n (Modem 
German meben^ English seven} : Sanskrit sapfd, Latin septem. 

Morphology, the subject of this chapter, is based immediately 
upon plionplogy and deab w-ith the grouping of individual sounds 
into st}und-complex(?3 which are regarded by all who speak, hcar^ 
or read the lauguago or languages having tiio$C complexes as pos- 
Ksaing definite, and purely conventional, meanings icf. pp. 14^15}; 
in otlier terms, morphalagy deaU the forms and formation of 
words. 

So far ns tlie great majority of languages ie conccmcdp a uwd 
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may be defined, with Antoine Meillet, as ' the result of the asso¬ 
ciation of a given meaning with a given group of sounds susceptible 
of a given gramnmtiea] employraont or, as the present writer 
would p«it it, ' a complex of sounds whidi in it«!elf possesses a 
meaning fixed and accepted by convention A wottl is the smallest 
thought-unit vocally expressible, and is composed of one or more 
souDcLa^ comb inert in one or more syllable^.* 

Tlie definition of a ^ylfabie has liecn much debated and is none 
too easy, especially as its limits are not the same in all languages, 
&sientialiy it consists of a vowel or of a rontinuant fcf, pp. 53-^54) 
cither alone or in conjunetion with one or more consonants, e.g., 
English o' to], too (tm). top [Inp), stop [stsp], sfopped tst^ptj! 
hmp! [1u|ip|, shh! [/:]. This vocalic or conlitiuant element con¬ 
stitutes the ayliohw peafc, i.c,, the element nf greatest sonority in 
tile sound-complex, whether the other conijiunents be pure con- 
eouanta or merely eontinuanla (e.g,, in English ron, though r and n 
are continuants and possessed under certain eircumstanefes of 
vocalic value, the sonority of a is superior to that of either of 
them), tn case of a diphthong (cL pp. 5G-57), the sonority of one 
of the vocalic elemeaU is superior to that of the other, but the 
sonority even of the second is superior to that of the pure con¬ 
sonants or of the continuants, as in Englirii roam, whose relative 


‘ The author is ihilctitKl to hk friuqd. Dr. Hwlx J. UWall. for ihpfollowinx 
mticism 1(1 a letter of 10 Juaiwr;', 183S: dw of a woitt jdven in 

the text, be wnt«, awms to mr all right for Eurapmn ]unini«BRt. as far as 
I kflow and atim from such aaomahM » an which are reaJly also 
wotis ; bat II wJl not holtl for other tunguiigw of m different simctiiw Wbm 
.you have eitlir r an agaltiUDiiUnx htngiiaKa or u poly>0’n‘ttt.tir one Icf.p. 3001 
(not tbm I biy. thnas irmu. but they will do), where the krlivfrbwl ri'moate 
are pbonyUcaHy ^tTong wd reasonably imvaiyiiig. your definition fits the 
clErmiiit (stem, better ibim the syoumtic unit fomud by a idrinK of 
ffurii clDmcnte^Thrre are hapiagEa. I still niainteiq (and Maidn Tstiokrn in 
north-eartem Califouiial is mc of Lhem), in which the word cl< sui-h k hot 
a relevAht unit of analysis. 1 think I can brat enidain what t mean by tetliDK 
yoii how It IS in Maidii. There I ran ^lit tiw st-ntente up into unite which 
each play a aynteclic role fsubiert. ,te.). pj-utngnw can be 

deHnnf m a group of elements terminating in m inffexional rndioK <.xt>n»i- 
teg either mood. case, or OMUtecUon. But they are not words in the ronven- 
tionaJ sense, becatiss the Mnsliuiejit riements art very strong and ahsolutetv 
invariable, ud because an ekmrat that forms part of a syntegin may at the 
wme time form part of a phnuw m which the eynlagm dots not enter' 
[fwtefin “(he) told (iheni) to livo^|] »T«rji!n “ weir 

ts AO imlepondent syntagm (u shown hy the pannertive ending -n) midlifvinc 
w- - to live ”, but not ” told to Uve ", »o that ii-k boS a mem¬ 

ber of the syntegm w-tetufjijt and of the phtnse lemtia u-. This moans as 
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sonority may be graphically expressed as [roym] or ['roum ]; such 
a syllable is bipoaked. 

In words of more than one syllablCr the syllabic peak of some 
one syllable (which onCj depends upon Llic accentual system of the 
language cniiccmcd) receives an accent which still further in- 
creadca tins gH^iigrity of iU vocalic clement; tho vocalic elcioeni of 
the less streijc?ed ayllahies. has what may roughly be termed nonmal 
sonority; and that of ^:y]lnblca entirely unstressed, reduced stinor- 
ity* e,g,p English haiefuiiejsi would be something like [hait-fAH^t j, 
The sonority aoems to be entirely relative; but whatever the rela¬ 
tion of the various syllabic peaks to each other^ each peak appar¬ 
ently remains more sonorous than the consoiiatits aerompanying it. 

However diOGcuU tJie dofinilion of the syllable may it h very 
^jgnificanL that it is a real entity in specch-conaciouanes^. Casc^ of 
apLajsia are re^jorted in which the patient, thougli unable to pro¬ 
nounce a given word, Laji^s with hh ringer nr movc?a hts vocal organs 
precisely as many times a$ the word contains syllables. Not only 
aro English blank verse and the sonneL-form based upon the num¬ 
ber of sylhiblcs in a verse, but the same statenient hold-H true of 
very early poetry, e,g., in the Rigvedap the Avesta^ and the most 
primitive ly|>es of (.iroek verse as prcecrv^cd, in part, in the 
choruses of the drama, etc. After tlic pictograpJiic stage of WTiUng 

t it. lJuiI the runctioEUi of the word \n our luaj^B^rfs are cli\ii!3eid hetwern 
two diffeTcnt unihf in Majdu: JhE> EnimmudL-fil ctf>ment (cs|>tciAlly the Htrmj 
jind tlkD cooipcmito Byntof^tn. EirfiliEsrnipre, JJiig funnul flifTcr^nee cometq^oneb 
C^ntly to A difT^rvnci^ Id diiiLributJeiii of mciming; mrli KmrnnuitiaiJ 
element (apart from the foriuntivc ending!?) h&s a dcfinilc mtTiLDing enrr^ 
EqioEiding very wt^EI to that of cur woitts^ while the efyiit4ictjc functloD and j[A 
meamng is cBiricd by (Jit? nj ntagm. 

^AIJ tbis^ nalMrully, make!? a difference to the dednition of the pnrta of 
Hpubch jw w^cll. The eleirvcntH Htn be divided into two omm grotipaL nuima 
(i43., ffiilffilnnllveSp adjectives^ pranouiiA, Dijmrrats) and verb? on the of 
their ii^iiliiLy to combine amoDg thcm»elves: Lhc verbal clemrnta combine 
very reaflily, die tiomiiud cE^xxientn only within very narrow iLrailB. Dn the 
npit plane we gi!t ^ynULgiiL? with ra>^cM?nding? (which may be enmpatHrd of 
vnrbaE oLcmE?nhr) and fijutagma with modo-enilluip (which may contain 
nounTfltem.n) plui a third cTaas ending in eonnectiveaj the cociOFrtJvc endfnga 
are on Uie Bamu plane ha llie cyjse- wid mode<^ndinpH ibey Berve to combine 
both, for inHianoGn two aiiliiietbt with lhc nentenee-verij (prodicalo) conunau 
to them both, and two verbs to the subject eomninn to them both. Finally, 
OQ the ktit pbkthc, we have the oiUTgories oF rank. So you hcc that the rhame- 
terbsUrac of the w'ord, as we knqw it, are shifted About considenihly and re- 
dlRtributcHl in a way tlmt is vary puuling imUl yoy have gotten uacd to it. 
After I havo g^Min this, you can imagine that I atti very why of defining a 
** word 
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(6c«n, for instance, in hieroglyphic Egyptian, traceable in early 
Chinese, and probably present in Mayan hieroglyphs), apparently 
came syllahjc script. ThU is founti, for example, in the native 
ancient Cyprian writing, in the Sanskrit alphabet, and in the 
Sumerian, where each character repreaents a syllable, not a sound. 
If, for instance, I rrish to write the Sanskrit word nd&Aoa ‘ cloud ' 
in the ordinary Devanagarl script, I use only three characters: one 
for nq. One for 6Aa, and one for so, indicating by a special sign 
that aa here has no vowel (that it is, in other words, non-syllabic, 
and is to be pronounced merely s). So far as the evidence of the 
earliest inferable for ms of hypothetically reconstructed Indo- 
European and Semitic bases goes, it would appear that, at least in 
these language-groups, tlic syllable consisted of a single vowel or 
of one or more consonatits plus a single vowel, this being still more 
evident when the base is augmented by determinatives (cf. pp. 
156-159). 

How words arose, and how they came to have meaningB, are 
questions involved with the insoluble problem of the origin of lan¬ 
guage itself (see also pp. 38-^ 1). New words are constanLly coined, 
but these arc almost invariably compounds of old elements and are 
made according to recognised methods, though often strongly 
affected by analogy with words of more or less similar meaning. 
This is particularly the case with the majority of scientific terms, 
e.g.jflrlcriosclerorie' hardening of the arteriesfrom Greek ipt^pU 
‘ artery ’ and <ricA.<;poiaK ' hardening ’ from aKkij/im ’ Lard 

This type of formatiou is linguistically correct, both elements 
being drawn from the same language. There are, how-ever, many 
formations, linguistically unjustifiable, whose components are 
taken from different languages. Such words are termed hybrids, 
such as oerdon'a' excess of acidity from Latin ocirfus ‘ sour' plus 
the Greek tenainatioii -dsi’s, or elecirocute from Greek f,\atTpor 
' amber' (electricity having been discovered by rubbing amber) 
plus -cafe from Vulgar I.ntin eareoiffirc ' to execute ’ (itself a late 
denominative formation from Latin er[sjediti!is' punished Tlic 
whole a ord is modelled on the analogy of cxcciife, misinterpreted 
as exe-cute instead of tlic correct division ei-[*]eca(c, probably 
by popular etymology Uce pp. 270-272) with Latin -curio * strike ’ 
for qTiati§, seen in per-catio, con-cuiib, dit-cutiS, ex-cutid, etc. 
Occasionally a coined word is vaguely affected by some term of 
more or less similar sound and meaning, as invented by the 
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Bnmseb ch^rmijit HelmutiL (died 14H4} iindpr iht influence of 
Greek ^ cfmos \ which tilEio meant * air ' in the ti^bnical Inn- 
gun^ of mediaeval alchemi^ta |m Flemiish g in [yIi the voiced 
plosive corTesponding to the Modem Greek x l^J) . whence such 
hybrids as gasometer, 

The process of creation of true new words can seldom be stated 
definitely for lack of precise evidence, but at least two examples 
are known witli certainty. Part of the hrst srtan^a of the nonsense* 
verses of ^ Jabherwocky " in * l>ewia Carroll’s '' Through the Looking 
Glass b carefully explained by the author bjimclf: 

' Twmi brillig, and the BlitJiy loves 
Did g>’re and p;iinblc in the wabe; 

All min^^y were the borc^ovea, 

And the iiionie mlhs 

' Brillig/ Alice is told by Ilnmj^ty Dumpty^' means four o'clock 
in the afternoon — the time when you begki brotUng tliinp for 
dinner- . . * Slithy means blhc and slimy. ., , You see it’s like a 
portmanteau — Uicrc arc two mean bigs packed up into one word. 

* -. To gyre h to go round and round like a gyroscope. To gimble is 
to make holes like a giiuletH . . . Mitmy is flimsy and miserable 
(there*9 another portmanteau for you)., - - A/ome I'm not certain 
about. 1 think it's short for frtJiii homo Concerning the origin 
of the rejst of the obscure vocabulary, Humpty Dumpty is dis¬ 
creetly eilcnt 

The otJicT certain example of a coined word b kodak* Thb was 
invented by George Eastman in ISSB, and its geneai$ w^as de¬ 
scribed by Eastman himself in a published iuter\dew as follows: 

* 1 devised the name my self. A trade-mark should be short, vigor- 
OUSj incapable of being migspcilcd to an extent that will destroy 
its identity and —in order to satis^fy trade-mark laws^—it must 
mean nothing..,, TJic letter K ” had been a favorite with me — 
it seems a strong, incisive sort of letter. Therefore, the word I 
wanted had to start with'' K'^ Thou it beeamc a question of trying 
out a great number of combinaLions of letters that made words 
starting nnd ending with K The w^ord Kodak " b the result ^ 

In recent years, words have been formed frons the initial sounds 
of grotipa of words, e,g., An^ac from Afustralian and) N(ew) 
Zlealaud) Afmiy) Clorps), zVahbco from Nfl(tionalJ Bisicuit) 
Co(mpany), Ilapag from H(amburg-)a(merikajiisehe} Pafkct- 
fahrts)g(e8ell£chaft) ■ but these have small linguistic intcresL 
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Porimanteau-word&f or bhnd^^ of the type of brunckemir a eombi- 
oatloo of brfsakfaH) and flJ^nchcoUf are due to a fusion of words 
of separate origin with a general meaning soinewhat fiiniilar, Other 
instances being pambr^ifa, a contamination of paTa fml}iitidfum)- 
bretlcL, and snerpitntj a confosion of and ^erp^nL Passing 

mention may be made of clipped word& like bits for ontnibu^f cnb 
for cabnolef^ mob for mohfiU vulgtis} ^fickle Crowd \ bike for 
biopcEep Bari*s for St. Barth€flomew*s Ho^itnl^ and such ^titgarisniB 
as vet for vai/^n^mj mtr^eon), doc for doci^t ^^d the like. 

In Indo-Eumpean and Semitic, as in many other JinguUtic fam- 
iiiea, historical ev idence shows that a word must coniiiat of at least 
two parts: bo^ic and mjlc^'oji (also termed sewiawfeMie and^ popu¬ 
larly, rootf tJie element cont-aining the general meaning of the 
word; and morpAcme, the element which gives definite form to 
that meaning)j e.g., Latin agimuA ' wc perform * = (base) 
plus -wiiis (inQexion). Tliiu bo5e+ obtained by abstracting the in- 
flmtional cEcmcnt, can bo used alone in only two instances^ as the 
second singular active imperative of iIjc verb (age ' perform! ') 
or as the vocative singular of the noun fdoming * master I , both 
mere exclamations^ The ioflemon can never he emploYcd in de¬ 
pend cntlyj for example^ cannot be used in isolation to 

mean * we \ By taking such bo^cs of individual words in various 
languages of a given group, and by comparing them with corrt^- 
sponding bases in all languages possessing them, with strict atleu- 
tion to all the phonetic correspondences involved, one reconstructs 
an hypothetical Indo-European (or Semitic, etc.) base^ e g., the 
Indu-European base of the Latin base agi^ may be rccon.«trncted 
aa *age-. Such a base is the form from which a given liisftoric word 
be derived, not mu^t bc^ for only too often words arc ambigu¬ 
ous in derivation, i.o., they uiay as plausibly be derived from one 
given ba&C‘ as from anotlier (cf. pp. 2dQ-m]^Uny linguists dis- 
tingui^li between roof a and (thuH, a^- would be the root of 

and egi- its stem); but tlie distinction sccnis unnceessarj', 
since both, upon analyaiSp arc seen to be merely different grades 
(cf. also pji. 65-^56) of tlic same base. BfiuaMy noetilcsa appears to 
be the radicui which some scholars distinguish as the mvariable 
part of a gi% en word, as act- Ln Latio actor ' petfonner ’ for 
“ ag-tor-. 

The meaning of the ba^ is general and vague; it is neither verb 
nor noun nor any other part of speech. To become one, it must 
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rtweivCp m the majority of lan^ageSr an inflc3CiGn.y an ekment also 
TDoaningloss in itself, at least in ( lie historic period and so far back 
oor powers of recoEwtructloii go, auvh as the Latin -miu just 
cited- TJie role of inOexioii is to denote the various relations of 
nounaj pronouns^ verbs, etc-^ aa Latin amor * love*, oindr-ip 'of 
love \ amoT-i * for love anwr~e * by love nmor-c^f " lovea \ amdr^ 
um * of loves ^ etc,, or am-o, ama-s^ amal * I love, thou lovest, he 
loves etc. Indo-European inflexions are mostly affixed, as in the 
examples just given ; but they may also be prefixed. Here, prefixes 
of the type of Sanskrit a-rkat, Greek i-Am, and Armenian e-fifr' 
^ he left * (only with monosyllabic forms in Amicnian) are termed 
<iugmimts; those of the type of Sanskrit do-dm, firci^k 
Latin dc-4U, and Gaulish Ac-Sc/ he has given * are railed rrduplka- 
tionA, Prefixed inflesionB are very common in Semitic and ^otoe 
other language-groups p as in Arabic ya-kfub^u * he vill write \ 
ta-khib^ii " thou wdit wtc’ as contrasted w'ith katab-a * he hag 
written \ katub-fa * thou hast written \ 

If fme contrasts the radical of tlie Latin nominative omdr with 
the genitive awidm, or the English verbal f/, icc, yc, they) hfor 
with fthK^u) bcQreslf (he) b€ar$, one Avmilcl, at first glance, jncline 
to doubt tfie i^tatement that Inflexion is an indLH|>ensablc part of a 
word, ^nicn, howeverr one compares oindr, amoriA with xuch cog¬ 
nate formations as Latin pedtSp or English bear wnlli Gotljic 
bojrn [bcmL bflinflfti, buin^, bairand : bairi^, bairip^ one sees that 
nn^dr is for * amor-s jml a$ pe» comes from an earlier • ped-#^ and 
that the English verb-fornis have likewise losttlieir inflexions (con¬ 
trast Old High German hitfu^ hetfameA, heifet^ he if ant : h(lffi)s(fj, 
hilfit with English [f, icc^ ye, tkcyl help : helpeAt, helps). In such 
cascs^ a word i$ said to have ^era-mfiexkn; and one must Iwar in 
mind that m linguistic^^^aa everywhere else, absence of a characicr- 
istic in as truly distinctive as ia its presence, Synchronically (cf, pp, 
23-2-1), it may be true to ujhm that English ib, in the main, an 
inflexionlcBs language; diachrontcally, it may be described, from 
this point of view, as a language possessed in great measure of 
zero-inflexions, Ann! judgement upm languages^ must be based, sa 
far as eutdenca permiist upon dmchraniic, not upon synchronic, 
consideration^. 

What, ttien, shall we say of such a language as Chinese, which 
has no inflexions? Is it a language without inflexion^ or one with 
xero-inflexion? Lack of evidence forbiuls definite answer * but 
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though it wafi fomicrl^^ regarded as a roost primitive language of 
the pre-inflexional stagey many SinologisU now incline to the 
opinion that it has reached a still higher stage of icro-inflexioti 
even than English; that it was onec higldy inlleetedp but has 
now lost its inflexions (cf, p. S 90 ). 

This brings us to the problem of the angin of infierion. For tliia 
question no certain answer has yet been, founds the best that we 
can thus far do is to weigh the probabilities suggested by the mass 
of inatcrial as a whole, remembering alwny® the gaps in pur knowl¬ 
edge and the dangers inherent in any argumentation from analogy. 
Bearing all this in mind^ there seema to be some evidenoe, espe¬ 
cially from the so-called primitive languages, that inflexional eic- 
incnts mutilated sum-dvals of words once inde^jendent^ but taler 
a^ltitinated to the baac. This comes out very clearly in such 
examples of verba asj ihc following, taken from linguisiio familiea 
as far apart as Africa and America: 


(1) \ nl {of the N igero-Seacgnleisc group): 

* my father ^ {fgr •m-roj ‘ I say " " my say ') 

i-/a ' thy father * i^ro * thou sayest ^ * thv jay *} 

* hlH fnlhcr ' a-ro ^ he * (he.; ^ hi* ^j 

mu-Jfi * our fathnr ^ mit-ro * we nay * (i.e,, * our aay 1 

wu-fa - your father ' - ye ^y ' (i.e,, * your say ") 

an-fa ^ their father ttn^do (for - tJiey oay ' (ie,, ^ their 

say") 


[2} Maipurc {Ortuoco aub-divkion ol Afawak): 


nu-oaf ^ my w>ji' 
pi-am ^ tby wu ’ 
ani '(hia) son ^ 
iM-aro' * CKjr son " 
Mini * your son ' 
nwmf " their son ’ 


hK-iwifti M sw' (5.e., ‘ my we ') 
pi-*iflwo ' thou west' (i.e., ‘ thy see') 
noLM - (ho) tees' (i.c,, * fhisl mse ') 
nn-nawa ' wb b» ’ (Le.^' otir see ’) 

' ye see' {le,, * you, sk ’) 
ni-iwiM ' they we * (j^.,' their we 


In the noun the evidence is far less etcar. Kcvertlieless, there w 
some reason to suppose that the various core-endings may have 
been at first independent full words which Eredually, through con¬ 
stant ure in stereotyped positions and fixed meanings became 
empty (cf. p* looi and are so worn docm tiiat tlieir original sig- 
mlicatmns have long since disappeared. This was apparently the 
case, for example, in the Tibetan and Dravidian linguistic families, 
and IS dearly e«n in such instances as the Uralic Hungarian 
locative of the type of Mn tlie hand*, i^diore -fac« was 
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oTigiaally the adverb ' ^viihsn it^U the locative of bH 

* interiorThe sfliiie state mcnt holds true of ihe instrument a i, 
dative, and ablative formativcj^ in Alkom (of the Tai ip'oupK fanjjf 

* with \ fi ' place \ lukf-lQm) * place ' kknn * with a 

cudgel tl po kam * to my father \ lE/Ar-fdm Kd-^kaur ’ from Kash¬ 
mir'). Similarlyp the JIsHlcrn Pen^iaii ftteuwatjvc singular of the 
type of xdh-Td [J^ihrji] ^ regem \ which in Old Pmian would be 

* z^Afjn&iyahyd * for the King'^ii sake' fcf. Old Persian 

ot/oAi/rtrd/f?i/ 'therefore', Old Church Slavic ceyo Tadi Mhere- 
fore , where -ra is now a mere ease-ending, is evidently in origin 
a collocation of two separate words. For reasons which wdll bo 
expbintd later ipp, 1^^194, 195-1983, tlict^ obsen'ations do not 
neecsgarily hold good for the nominative, accusative, and genitive 
cases. 

Instances like those just quoted are rare, and it is quite uncer¬ 
tain how far sweeping eoncluFions may be draiJVTi from them. The 
Semitic %'erb seems to show agglutination of the base with pro¬ 
nouns fe.g,, Arabic 'an-fo Hhou ': 'thou wilt write 

katab-ta * thou host written '); but if ever a similar condition pre¬ 
vailed in Indo-European, all traces of it have long vanished. 
Attempts have frequently been made to connect the first personal 
ending in -m- Sanskrit Armenian cm, Greek 

[cE'mil , Latin jmjn, English am — the lone sur^'ivor of this type in 
English) with the pronoun of the first person aingular fe.g., 
English mv}. This explanatjun breaks doiam in the second person 
(Sanskrit bhdrmi, Armenian 6 crc«, Gothic tnfrifi [berisj, English 
beareA-t), for the pronoun of ibeseccmd person in Indo-European 
k characterised by a dentak not by a sibilant fSanskrit ti^dm 

Arnieniau T^tin tu^ English thou —in Attic Greek 
m.' [ 33 * j the A h not original, the dental being preserved in the 
Doric form rv ]. 

Traces of a pre-inflexional stage possibiy sumve in liulo 
European. Such would seem lo be the ca 4 iK? notably in prepositions 
like "apo' from ' tSanskrit dpa, Greek il#*, Old High German aba. 
Gothic a/, English of); in the numerals from ' fire' to * nineteen * 
(cf. p. 177), wduch appear to have had no inflexion in Itido- 
Europcaii (though "eigitt* seems to be a dual: Sanskrit astau, 
Greek Latin veto, Gothic tthtavj, as ‘jcptgi (Sanskrit sapid, 
Greek «4-rn, Latin sepletn. Gothic aii'bun, English seven); and in 
such verb-forma as Hittite esa ‘ sita' (contrast Sanskrit dste. 
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Cifcek {fitraij, kiaa ' be^oRiesSnnskrit (a)duha * he milked \ ai>a 
‘ be ruled nnd possibly passives like Sanskrit dhari ‘ whs made * 
(cf. pp, 171,219—2201. It criay even be that such forms were origi- 
nfllly not what we should term verbs, but were, rather, verbal 
nouns, BO that cbb, fa/duha, and d^dn prinnarily meant '(there is) 
a sitting, (there wasl a milking, a making*. 

Despite the paueity of really togoot evidence, one may not be 
wholly unjustified in suggesting that the earliest languages knew 
only infleationfess words; that certain of these words (notably 
verbs aiiij fironounSj nouns and other nouns, or nouns and prepo¬ 
sitions I became closely associated, much as in the English typos 
/ we, Itoincu'Rrd, of cAifdren, etc,; and that some of those (espe¬ 
cially the pronouns and certain nouns) suffered such wear from 
frcc[uent and stereotyped usage that only the aUghtest vestiges of 
them rernained if, indeed, any traces whatsoever of their original 
form survived. The result was inflexion aa we see jt in Latin, etc. 

In this connexion, particular interest ailaehes to a study of one 
of the most primitive languages known, the rapidly vanishing 
Aranta ol Central Australia, hy tlie Indo-Europeanlst Alf Soin- 
nierFelt of Oslo lef. pp. 399, 449}. This language is of extremely 
simple phonemic structure, having, in reality, only tJie three 
vowels [al, [if, and [u],tho semivowels lw| and [j], the plosives 
(p], (t],and [k) (apparenlly, rather, |pL ft], (k|, or [fj], [d], 
[gjl, the affricate Itfl, the nasals (m|, [n], and [q], and the 
liquids |1] and [r|. Amnia can express only actions and states, 
but not tilings, except in so far ais tliey can be regarded ns actions 
or states: e g., arnnffa ' paternal grandfather ' is, in reality, (ajra 
'being before ’ plus nka ' carrying or being at a distance faro 
'two', really fa 'bursting out, becoming visible' plus ra, i.c,, 
being visible (and) lieing before'; Tnciro ' giiodiiia ' giv*ing 
more ' plus ra; nofa' that one no' sitting,existing' plus lu * going 
in , aCbiikd he returned , fnflbs ' curving wdlbin, returning ' plus 
ta cutting off (Le,, ceasing'); faknfa 'he beat foftu ' beat¬ 
ing ’ plus Aa plus la; atuala ' in the man {a)tti plus it-o ' being 
more ’ (i.e., a man is a Buj>erior filter) plus fu. 

It is thus evident that Aranta lias neither parts of speech nor 
inflexions, but that it forms iU words by a simple juxtaposition of 
bases; and it knows no suborditmte clauses (cf. p. 234). Some idea 
of its structure may be gained by analysing a sentence meaning 
' that man there, who returned yesterday, beat the boy ’ fatm 
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itofa natta tmurko atbuka w orana * man that yester¬ 

day returned boy beat^), ^ beating-more fatua) exist In^-going-in 
fwato/ exiEfting-existing fnana) yesterday-eutting-off ftmurka) 
retuming-eutting-ofT fnlbiiku) boy-being beating-cut- 

ting-off-going-in ((ukalii)\ So meagre is the language tliat it is 
frequently impossible to determine the meaning of its worth with¬ 
out knowledge of the circumstances under which tliey are spokenp 
further ai^istanco frequently being given by accompanying ges¬ 
tures j but H would seem that its entire vocabulary is essentially 
cpiihetnlogic in tliaractcr (cf, p, 115^). 

When inQexion has once definitely begim^ we can trace its evo¬ 
lution fairly well Inflexional terminations^ steadily lend to lose 
their values and to undergo such deformation as frequently to 
drop (deflexion; cf. pp. 152,237,301K tiie inflexions of verbs being 
replaced by pronouns, and those of nouns by prepositions. Here we 
pass from tho inflexional to the analytic type of language (cf. pp. 
3fX)-30l)p although even languages prctloiiuoantly analytic^ such 
as Engtishp atitl pre^m^c more or leas tnhexion (c.g., who i whom; 
fte : Aiwt; father x falher'e : fathers : fathen^'; I c&nie : th&u com- 
est * he comeB). Speaking in ma$l general terms, language may, in 
many particulars, be said ta dev(?kip m cyclic form. 

Transition from ilic inflexionaL to the analytic typ^ may be 
traced historically with especial clarity in the deveiopnient of 
Romance from Latin, e.g.^ French je vote = Late Ijilin ego 
video ^ Classical Latin video; fai uu ^ ego kabeo la'irum = vidi; 
de monde = de mundo = mnndi, where je, ai, and de no longer 
mean * T * (emphatic),' possess ^ and ^ from \ but simply indicate 
the first person singuloTj the perfeclp ami the possessive respec¬ 
tively. Tin? exact French equivalent of Classical Latin cffo video 
would be moi, je vois^ but that of merely je vois. Not infre- 
quf?ntly, such a word preserves traces of its original complete signi¬ 
fication! as English of in ten minutes of five f i.e., ^ ten minutes from 
five cf. French cinq hewres rnoins dht and such cognates as San¬ 
skrit dpa, Latin nfj, Gothic a/' from , and the archaic ufwdom is 
justified of {i.c., from) her ehildrenr Adopting technical terms em¬ 
ployed by Chinese gnimmariang!^ wurda of iliis type arc frequently 
called full when they retain ilicir complete and distinct mcaniiigSp 
and empty when they degenerate into mere indicators (e.g., Englbh 
Aayc is full in / have a book, but empty in / have had a book). 

Many words consist simply of a base plus an inHexioin^ such as 
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Latin jies (from *ped~s) and affi-mus cited nbo^*e. Besides these, 
there Arc others, much tnorc numerous, ni'hich contain anoiJier ele¬ 
ment (sDUietiiiies more than one auch clement^, normally ingerted 
between the ba-se and tlic inflexion, which modi Gee or detertnmes 
the meaning of the base in some manner or other. Thia element is 
called a defcrintnatme. Thus we have in Latin, from the Latin base 
*can-, such A series as can-6 ‘ 1 singcan-t-o * I sing loudly ', 
can-f-if-d ' 1 sing repeatedly ', rari'f-iii-o ' 1 sing softly or from 
the Latin base •horre-, home-o' I shudder horre-sc-o* I begin to 
shudder*, where ~t~ and -$c- specify and limit the type of action 
dcnotcil by the base. Similarly, from the Latin base *ai»d- ‘ love * 
we have such a scries as amd-re ' to bve *, ama-ba-m ' I used to 
llO^'e ’, Hfnd-v-i ‘ I have loved ornd-fur-i-d * f wish to love 
ofod-fu-ir ‘ loved amd-biii-s ' lovely *, anid-bili-fdf-ts ' of loveli¬ 
ness *, ama-nt-is ' of one loving ama^tor-ia ' of a loving man 
ojnd-fdr-iu-s ' relating to a lover *, antd-fric-is ‘ of a loving wom¬ 
anamd-st-u-^ Mover’, omd-yt-uncadu-s ‘dear little bvpr 
oini-cu-s ‘ friend ofljf-ci-fi-a' friendshipomt-c-d/t's’ friendly 
afHi-e-dxu-ff' rich in friends atn-dr-it ' of Jov'e affl-dr-d-bunifu-s 
‘ bring *, etc.; and some of these, such as ama-bili-tdt-is, amd- 
for-iu-s, o»na-8i-iinou-lu-«, orai-c-dJf-s, amUc~6sti-t, and nm-or- 
a-lntnda-g. have more than one determinative. 

In Indo-Eumpeab, determinatives arc normally placed after the 
base, but to this rule tliere is at least one exception, the nasal infix 
-fl-f as in Satiskrit yir-no-fc-fi, Latin fti-a-p-iV, Lithuanian jo-a-pi-n 
' yokes ns contrasted with Sanskrit yugd-f Latin lugunt ’ yoke * 
(ef. Greek Itiy-w-pi ' I yoke ’: ‘ yoke ') * Hiitite ni-nm-k- 

nnrt ‘ they raise ’ : Sanskrit ndsati ' attains Old Church Slavic 
nes-ft ‘to carry’; Greek 'hit, ehanco upon *: 

’chance, fortune’; Old Irish -bot-n-g, Sanskrit bAa-iw-fc-fi 
' breaksArmenian tcfci 'I broke’ (present bekanemjf bek 
‘ broken *; English »pri-n-ff : Sanskrit sprA-a^o-f t' makes eager', 
Greek avfpxw ‘ set m motion ’; English efa-n-d : Sanskrit ti-ftka-ii 
’ stands Id Semitic, inlixBlion is common in the verb, os Arabic 
i^-to-robo ’ cause oocself to come near, approach ’ from the base 
(jaribu ' be near 

Detenuinatives may also be prefixed to the base. This is a 
regular procesa in Semitic, for instance, aa in Arabic ma-ktab-u* 
'writing-place', fo-felifc-u‘ ‘to teach writing' from the base 
kufaba ‘ writeand especially in the verb, e.g., Syriac sa-rAe^ 
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‘hasten' (base Hebrew ki-qn^ ^ bring noar^ (base 

<j£iriijaj| Arabic * lichavc like an Arab ' fbase *arabii/^ 

Hebrew nt-x^a^r Arabic * be writtua \ "ti-klab-a ' cause 

to write * (base Jtnloba^ It is c%*eri possible to have a cQniblnaticni 
of eeveral pressed cletertninatives^ as in Mishneje Hebrew 
* becomo a stave^ (base 'abafta). 

All tliesc various modifiers of a base — inflexions^ dctcrmlna- 
tiveSj profixea^ infixeSp affixeSt classed Logiether as 

wiorpAcnw^ (rf. p, 1501 , a tenn extended to iocludo the various 
prepnaitions^ proncitiiis, etc,^ which serve as gubstitiites For inflexion 
in analytic languages^ as 0 / and we in English of love and Wi^ j?€t- 
form m ocintrioftcd with Latin amdr-is and fipi-HiTwi, 

The meaning^ or at least the effect^ of some determinatives is 
known. Thus Indo-European 

nr HWit- gives a base the force of a presemt active partlciplr [e.g.* 
latin/fr“Cfi/-i> * of one carrj'ing ", Gothic bair-^ind-t ^ camming *]. 

-to- gives the force of n pasl pnwjivc participle (e.g.^ Ijilin 
English lope-d)^ 

-u- give comparative force (e.g., Ssnsknt Jjitin 

fudt'-vir-, Old Higli Crcman sMoz-ir-o, Mixicrn Higii German f4w-^r^ 
English 

-COjjb- mesnA ^relatmg to' (c-g., ^kl!lskril pifr-yd-* I-atin pflfrdK^ 
‘ Telating to a fathiT ", perbftpa connecteti iilliinntcly with the relatis'o 
prunoan ^jo- and with such farms os the HotneHc genitive Xtiiipjho *" of 
A wolf" for *KtuKw-io [cL p. lOfi])- 

-no- often has the force of ' made of' (e.g,, T-atia ' brazen * for 

[cL Latin ocs, Sani^krit "mqtari; Engliph bruzi'-n, 

Ji7i!rr-fl ), 

~is-qo~ (a compound delerminalive, whose first component is iJentival 
witb the conipaiativo -i>- already ntetiEionjetl] hjis relfttive nad 
diminutive Hignificntions (p-g^^ Cot Inc " human \ Englhsih 

moiwj-wA; Greek a4rr(/>-iV^t ' httle ^t!ir\ borrowed in Eni^ish 

-for- or -fcTw denotes an agent or actor {e^g.p Sannkrit id-tar-, I^tin 
da-lor * giver ^a4ar ” speaker ^ am el-far * lover 
-frt- h aftetmet in forre (c.g., Banskrii iFidit-fu- ^ counsel ^ TiHl in 

" a enming to *l Latin Old High Gertuan/wr^, English 

foT-d ' passage Gothic dau-j^u-a, English dta^h)* 

Among verbal determinatives we rtmT note and as de¬ 
noting the point from nr to vvliicli action proceefb, so iliat they 
characterise terminative verba (Sanskrit yu-n-ja-ti, Latin in-n-g-it 
* starts to put a yoke on and carries the process Hirough ^ [cf. pp, 
156j 207 1 j Sanskrit gd-cchaM [for Greek fid-cfn 
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* Btnrts to go and keeps on going Latin cre-isc-d' I grow Ba-5c-or 
'I am bom’; CothJe pn-sk-on, Old High German dre-fk-an. 
Modem High German dre-Kk-ert, Engliah thre-fh). Semitic like¬ 
wise possejises determinatives. Thus we have Hebrew (for 
*«ti-ua-ra^, Arable na-iara, tfa-iara ' saw' (base *mTa); Hebrew 
yd-'at ‘cover’, 'df-oA ‘wrap oneself (base Hebrew 

Ad-fa;( come’, Arabic la-'a-A-n, 'a-inJia 'send’ (base 'iokii;; 
Hebrew d-no^, 'groan’, Arabic natfga ‘croak’ (base 

*rtagaj. 

It nould aliio appear tJiat Indo-European had the inUKes -je- 
(i.e., |h(! | I cf* pp. (i5, 445—-I'e*, nnd -jic-. Oriiy thua can 
we pjtjilain etich rornis as Latin iVffix * thou riilcst ': reffis * of 
a king ’: Old High German refchEn ‘ rcaeh ' from *rcpe-, *re-jjc- 
gc-, and m-ie-gc- respectively, or Middle Irish serp 'illness', 
Lithuaninn flfgti ‘to be ill ’ : Gothic eaiirffo, Otfl High Ger- 
man gorga. n erga ' anxiety Sanskrit eurfraatf ' h«?d ’ from 
•sorac- ; •re-ycruAc-. The base V^^aefr- ' beam, board ‘ slipws 
an ^traordmary comple.xity in this regard. From the simple 
we have Anglo-Saxon aeafma ' couch Old Lithuanian 
sa ™ long beam from ' Athanian gjoilc ‘ plate for 

cattle-salt (from from Litliiianian 

tsough {from • from Greek ' wood ' 

J'jf.TT A"'"* ‘^^Slo-Biixon fijll -rill’ (from' 

Greek WApa ' ship's deck Old High Ot-nnan 

•/iT I i Gothic snufs -pillar- (from 

{kjytle-j, Anglo-Saxon stjl, Old Higli German ciH, Tilodem Ger¬ 
man Acute ‘ pillar' (from and from Vfc^e-vs-^o-le-, 

LiUiuaniaii^Upf^TS ffrgm ^ 

The jofixes -tc- and -ifc- apparently gave a relative sense to the 
words m which they were infixed, and the former may be identical 
in oniim with the relative pronoun *io~ (Sanskrit ud-, Phrvgian 
txreek u,;, which la perhaps seen in certain cftscwform^ fcf 
pp. 195, 1861; -jc- seems to have had the force of cpZiem: 
nesa or perfectinty. Tlib appears to be honto out not ontv bv 
such iK-rfect Iciises aa Sanskrit sedur, Lmi„ ' 

eeiun they have eat’ beside the presents edtei, eedeo, ^ton 
(from 05 controsted with tlie present but also 

by such epithetologues (cf. p. 1601 as Sanskrit 6Aa>d- ' burden ’ 

£?t t7^ -bdri ‘bearing' 

beside bharctx, fert. bmt bears ' (from 'bhe-^t-re- as contracted 
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with *bher€~J, or the type of San^^krit iN^narJo-' human ^ i 
' lEiau ' (Le,^ i-eiatn e to man mi entiretyK It wonld aecordingly 
EipiX’ar that the conventional Ijase-lypes “zeane-, 

were orlginnlly • *xc-w-ce^f “xe-ye-tc-j made by infixa- 

tion in a priitiaiy' 

'Fhe force of tlie viist majority of dcterininativc&p however, 
long since been lost; all that one can say i& that they must have 
tnoclified the primary' ba^^e-meaning in Eome Avay; and it mny well 
be LliflL in many cases it is they that cause the Ijascs to havt mean- 
tnga w'hich, at icast at first glance, Kccai to diverge widely from 
tijcir origitial eon no tal ions. A survo^'^ of the inatcriai as a whole 
appears to militate against the view, still popularly lield^ that 
Iiido-Eiirope:in basta were originally monosyllabic^ and that 
Semitic ba^ w^ere triliteraL It woukl seem, on tlie contrary^ that 
at Imst ihc tfreat majonty of both fFith-Europt^an and 
ba^c.t tvere originQlly dkyttahic (e.g., *dhcre- ‘ hold \^laka * go 0- 
U heti determiiiativca were added to such basci^, those wliicb had 
originally been d]^^y]]abie assumed trisyllabic lorm (c.g,, *qeu^- 
* Iwnil", as in A vesta n fra-kava- * fore-hunipeil, pigi’ion-brcasted 
*qei^^qe-, as in Sanskrit ^ makes crooked 

as in German twckm ^ sf|uat as in Lilhuaniaii haSpfi 

' lioap up ^qrna-b^-, ns in Latin ctibdr^ ^ lic-^lown *]. With com¬ 
pound fktcriiiiimlive^, one may have baaes with four or five syl¬ 
lables. If, then, one mcludcs all the determinatives of a given base^ 
the number of dorivativea from it null often be, at first glance^ 
incredibly large, as in tbe <'asu of *dhciw- *- blow'' ijip, 253-255). 

In the light of nil this, it seems possible to draw' up a formula 
for a word m any inficcted language sornew'hat as follow^^, W 
standing for * word \ B for ‘ base ^ il any mimlier of * Lnflesions \ 
from zero onward, at ihe beginning of tlvo word and iT any num¬ 
ber of * inflexions", from zero onward, at its end, D for " determi¬ 
native \ and S tiie sum of all following it: 

mI + ^D + B + - ir 

M ■ 


This Jg the furtntiia for a ^iinpli; -n’orH. Tliere arc, however, 
aevcnil types uf word wliicfi are copwpoKJid, i.c,, romrHstirtriwi of 
nioro tlian a single base, only one of wliirli bjvses mflcctcd. The 
fonnula for such a compound dilTcrs from that for the simple word 
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only by allowing for the additinnal bases, each of which may have 
its own determioaLivea, go that it becomea: 

*/ -f i:z) + B + S' + zd ‘" -1- ^ 

m up g 

Ab examples one tnsy cite Latin artufex * craft-njaker, artisan ' 
(two cotnpcinents), German Eiseti-bahn-fahr-preis * iron-road- 
joumcy-pricc, railway fare ’ (four cointwnents), Sanskrit saitala- 
nlti* j£slr(i-tatti''a'/nQ> * all-coiiduct>tcxtbook'‘essencG-knowing ' 
(five components), 

Fortnally, compounds fali Into two types; proper and impropcr. 
The proper compound inflects only the last member, ao that the 
genitives of the words jngt cited are aHi-ficis (not ‘arlii-fids 
or *ort£s-/cj:J, Eiien‘'bakn.-fahT^prti'isctt, and ,<rokoIa-nitt''jdi!^ra' 
tattva-jnasya. In the improper compound, at leaift twooftiie bases 
are inflected, as Latin ius^iuraiidum, luris-iumiidf' (of an) oath *, 
rci-pid>If'ca rci-pubf/rare '(of a) commonwealth '. Proper com¬ 
pounds date from a very early Lmguistic period; improper com- 
Ikjunds result from a relatively late amalgamation of two or mote 
words to express a single eoncejit. Thus his iuranHum ‘ a right to be 
sworn to , because of fretiucnt juxtaposition of the two words with 
a combination of their mcaningu, came to signify' oath just aa rei 
pubiiL'a ‘ public affair Mevebped the meaning of' l■omm(^nw'ealth 

The ultiuinte test of distinction between a compound and a non- 
compound is purely semantic: has, or has not, the word-combina¬ 
tion acquired a 8|iccial and distinct eonnolatioii7 If 1 mean to 
Siwak merely of a ‘ public affairI say 'pubfica as tw o words 
(i,e., a non-compound), but if I taik of the technical entity known 
as the * commonwealth I pronounce rea publica as one word fi.e., 
a compound). There ia practically the same difference of meaning 
between Latin 'res 'puhJica and roa'publica a.s between English 
■biaefc 'berry (any berry of black colour) and 'blocAberry (a 
special sort of berry). 1 can even say, without any realiflation of 
Its literal absurdity, tliat' a blackberry is red when it is green ' 
but I cannot rationally say that' a black berry is someUmes greeii 
and sometimes red ’—a black berry can only be black. So far as 
English IB concern^, accent often distinguishes between a com¬ 
pound and a Combination of two or more words, as ‘black 'bCTTV 
but 'blackbetTy, for gct-me-nct (a flower; ef. German rcf'ows- 
ti^cin^mcki) but for' get 'w^e 'net. 
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Compounds are norumlly written as one word» w hich is w'hat 
they really are^ as Latin armiger, i^^iirandum, r^ifpubl\ca, German 
Eisenbahnfakrpreis^ Sanskrit In Eng- 

lUh^ the comptinenta are frequently eiUier connected by hyplicns 
or wTitten as two or more w^orda, as tietb-fonn^ proieetitm of 
mmoritk& treaty^ d^i^tructwe imeci and act advisory hoard 
in contrast to the typo of Linguistically speaking^ 

wheUier corapounda are w'ritUn as one word, aa w^ords joined by 
hyphem, or as separate words k immaterial ■ each oi the types just 
cited is an equally valid compound; and tlie elaborate, and often 
irrecoacilablCp rules laid down for the use of the hyphen in English 
are largely of tyncgraphical interest only. 

If one of the eomponentg of a compound poss$ssie$ so general a 
meaning that it readily admit^a of combination with a considerable 
number of w^ordsp it may become produoliac^ i,e., it may become a 
regular formative eiement. Here belong such components as 

Engjisb ■ sort e,g., iLvnuza-jtfnd, 

Eti^kh 4^, Gcmiaa 4iieA, which ongiiially meant ■ b+wly " (cf. Angfo^ 
^xon lie. Old High Gcnnati Modem High Gemian Leicht * body, 
corps Angio-Sajfon heojandk., EngUsh ftcaEwi4pp Old Bigli 
Gcnnaii himildih* 

Eaglbh -dn;rt, GermBii -tumj originally Fignifying ' rtlatioiip conditioiir 
gtatuA ' fcf- AnR3<>-Saxon dtiiri * judgementp niE^ning English doofn. 
Old High Gcmtnti imru * judgemenl *}, as Anglo-lSajcoi] 

Engikh heoOtat^om, Old Hi^ Gcntiajfi AcCdon-Jacmp Modmi Bigli 
German HcuUnAam, 

Eriglbh -head, -hood, German -heU, primarily incaning ‘ natmCp state ^ 
(ef. Anglu-Saxcn hdd^ Old High Gemi&a hcilX AnglcKSaxon 
EngILoh child-hood^ Old and Mi^lem High Gcmian kind^tciti 
Anglo-Saxon priost-hdd^ English prieii-hood^. 

Gcrrnan " bearings posseesing \ as fmehtd^r ^ fruitful *, fvreht-hor 

* fearful' {this English -/uf is n similar componentp identical with the 
independent word fulL). 

Romance -mcnt(e) as on adverbial fornialivc, originally Bignifjdng 
“ with stich-and-auch a mind * (cf. Lalin [CatuUua] mmle 

* with an obstinate mindp obstinately as French tf6^!fiT!^mefsft 

Italian odina-menlef Spatikh (cf. aUo Old French 

d dokeTnent * humbly ami gently \ Modmi Spanish 
eonci*a y dcffordcmcrdc ^ cleariyp conci-^ly, and clcgnntly 

Ijitin fw tef, * to perform as nmd-gare * to 

work a ahipp iiavigate ^ Uii-ffdrc ' to work the law, litigate ^ 

Whether some of tho delormina Lives discussed above had their 
origin in such fonuatious as these, but have become ao worn down 
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both io form ond meaning that their primary shapea and eiRmfi- 
cationa have long aiiice been lost is a question which may fairly be 
raised, but cannot aa yet be answered. 

Compounds fall into four mflin categories: ooptiiafit'e, determi- 
native fdepiindFnt, descriptive, and appositimialj, possessive, and 
iterative. 

Copulative cumpounda (often called di'andvas' two [and] two 
tlic term employed by iiEid^'e Sanskrit grammarians, who were 
tJic first to discuss them) consist of ta’o or more nouns as mere 
^uinerations, such as Sanskrit /ndro-t'dpd ' Indrs (and) Vayu \ 
ptya-parajayau ‘victory (or) defeat', aaoo-sronara-?a>n-wlta- 
sjmAa-nwfeora-Aawisa-JHfttryo-rtords ‘horsefs), monkey(s), ele¬ 
phant (sj,. wolves (or, wolf), liohfs}, crocodile(s), swanfg), fish, 
(and) men tor man) Except lor numerate from * eleven ' to * ninc- 
ton livatulva conipounda arc relatively rare outside Sanskrit, 
Hlthoueh a few examples are citable, such os Greek ® 

night (and) a day yXi-m-nnipo, * sweet (and) bitter, bittersweet 
Latinr«ri-pro™‘going backward (and) forward *, su-owe-fourifia 
‘sacrifices of a pig, a sheep, (and) a bullAnglo-Saxon tmhter^ 
(ge/ftederati 'uncle (and) ncplicw'; Middle Irish brat-ga^seed 
mantle (and) armour ', gorm-gd‘h]w (and) white Lithuanian 

‘ lungs (and) liver ■; Old Churrii Slavic hrariWesfni 
brother (and) sister'; colloquial French Monsieur-nia}dame 
Mister [and) Mistress colloquial English tuio-three times. For 
the aumetajs compare English fovr^teen, German vicr-zchn, Latin 
qua/iwr-dca'w, bauskrit cdtur-dasa as contrasted with Greek 

* foiLT iuad ttn 

Dcterminalive Compounds fall into threeaub-groups. dependent, 
d^nptive, and appoaitional, their common characteristic being 
that m them all a noun or an adjective is compounded with a im-c- 
ceding noun, adjective, or adverb which qualifies or determines it. 
In the conapoimd, often termed /u/pimusAa ‘ bis man ' 

from the Sanskrit grammarians’ designation of the type, the prior 
component or componenfa stands or aUnd ia some ca-sc-rclation to 
the final member, ns Sanskrit dei«i-s<:ud ‘armv of gods’ pddd- 
daAq. ’f™t-water’ ('water for the feet’), dlmn-somo- ’self- 
equal (equal to one’s self'), mad-viyoga- ‘ me-separation' 

( Bcparation from me ), grama^vdsin- ’ village-dwelling ’ (‘ dwell¬ 
ing in n village *), nayurrt-pdfmo- ’ city-going ’ (' going to a city ’): 
Greek s>ul-scnding’ (‘sending a soul or souls’), 
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iopi-KTrjm ‘ Bpcar-taken ' C taken by n siiesr ' harw- 

fiKlttiTig ' figbling on horse [ back | ''>; Liitin r'tidfi f«r 
' IflTT'-spcnking, judge cre-do for *(Ted-dhS' I jiut'/aitb, believe 
antm-advertd for urumum arfycrtd ' I tuiud-turn, notice' (cf. p. 
229), monii-vagui ' mountain-wandering ’ C wandering on the 
Qiountninla)’) j ami improper coiupounda like aqvae-ducius 
■ water-conductor ’ (‘conductor of water'), in re-co»su Jfiw ‘ law’- 
verwed’ (' versed in law , aflcrd-yanctii* ‘ snnctity-iioly ' holy 
with aanctity’): Gothic /nlAa-ffCfj^fin [fcEiu-giEgai)| 'to mancy- 
dcsire, covet \ irem-riniflfciq |w'i:n-ctrut]kiaj * winc-biblferEng¬ 
lish man-fiat in ff ' hating nico wkin-fifltcr ‘ hater of men aion- 
hofed ’ hated by men 

i)e.smpfive compounds (often called, from the uatiie g,i^'e^l them 
by tlic native graramariana, korrRad/tdrQyn, a term of ol^cure 
meaning, but apparently siimifyiug ‘ actiDii-estnblishing ') are 
those in wdiieli the first component, acting citlicr as an adjective or 
as on adverb, qualifies the secDud. Here bekmg, for ci:ajTif>le, 
Sanskrit nUoipala- ' bliic-lntus ‘ well-done dir/-jd- 

*twiee-bom Greek d/^pc-wt^Jut' high-lown, citadelUtin onfff- 
porfw! ‘narrow-Btreet, alleyFrench rwtje-fforge 'robin red¬ 
breast Gaulish A’ot/io-d?lfiOn ‘ New'-FortGothic TiDd/u/i-gord^ 

* middle-dwelling, world'; Old High Gemian junC'/rontt-a iMod¬ 
em German JungfrauJ ‘ yruing-ladyLithuanian jiiorf-i’flmii 
' blcvck-cfow, raven’; Old Church Slavic dobro-ffodu ' good-time, 
Gt occasion 

In appasif tonal compounds one component is explanatory iif an¬ 
other, aud, except for absence of irflcstiDn of the first nieiul>er, such 
compounds are, in reality, nominal sentences (cf. p]». 228, 230- 
232), English man-aentant, for instance, being equivalent to ' a 
man (is) the servant' (in the primitive period, neither tlie copula 
nor the article existed). As exainpics we may cite Sanskrit rdjarsi- 

* king-sage' la king who is also a sagcl, nnm-stmhn- ‘ man-lion ’ 
(a man like a lion), jaj/n-iahda- ‘the word “coiiquer " Greek 
lOT^-pirTJi ' pliysidan-secr’ (a physician wlio is also a seen; 
Gotliic Jtiu-jnagm ‘ ecrvanl-boy ’ (a hoy who is a servant), Old 
Church Slavic konjc-flovefca ^ horse-man, Centaur' in liorse who 
IB also a man), English wian-Hiowalflm' a man like a mountain 

Possessive compounds (also called by the native Sanskrit gram¬ 
matical term fcrtftwt'riAi' much-riced, possessing much rice ’) re¬ 
sult, in the main, from the transformation of a compound noun into 
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an adjective «rHh the meftning ‘ posseasing (or posseaacd of) so- 
and-so e.g., Sanskrit anptt'nfjw- * other-formed an-an j'd- ‘ un- 
endedGreek * rose-fingered‘ child-less 

Latin nMifpt-onfmus ‘ great-minded capri-fom«a ‘ goat-horned 
m-animua ‘ life-lessGothic hrainja-hajrta ' pure-hearted Old 
Church Slavic inno-^vlasi .' black-haireil and such English words 
as those just given as translations — un-ended, gnnt-mmdtd, etc. 

Iterative compounds are formed by repetition of the base, or 
even of an inflected word, to give emphatic or distribiitive force to 
the whole. This type is relatively rare, though one may cite such 
examples as Sanskrit prd-pra, Greek rfo-rpri ‘ forward-forward, 
ever forward Sanskrit idtaroffara-' higher (and) higher ’, ptifim- 
Twnca ‘ five-five, fn e each *, ddme-dame * in-houFc-iii-housc, in 
every house ^ p\ba-piba 'drink-drink!’; Latin quh-quk ' who- 
who, whoever’; colloquial French ires'trls^trh joif; English 
goody-goody. 

A special type, whose origin ia not wholly certain, is formed by 
that of English mar-plot, ctif-f ftroof, clc. Here the first component 
La felt to be verbal, and the second nominal, the conventional ex¬ 
planation being that this prior member is an imperative singular 
(e.g., cuf-fAroaf would mean 'cut tlie throat I 'J, It seems more 
probable, when exaiiiplea are studied in all tlie Indo-European 
languages in which the type is found — it is very rare ia Slavic and 
Lithuanian, and appears not to occur in Celtic or Teutonic, tlia 
type of English eol-throat being merely imitated from that of 
French cwpe-jaircr — that we are here dealing either with a mere 
base or with an active participle. Tills is apparently implied by 
such examples as Sanskrit trasd-dosyu- ' fright-foe' (pmpJr 
name) , Greek ‘ stari-iroubleLatin verti-oordia ‘ tum- 

heart ' (an epithet of Venus), pasn-nuniim'ue ' want-money, ava- 
riciouB Freneh garde^obe (borrowed in English as uiard-robe^ 
porie-moRitaio, attrapc-mauche, etc, Tlie underlying reaimn for 
this type, which is none toe common, seems to be stress of the 
v erbal rather than of the nominal portion of the comiKUind, 

fHipropcr compounds, of which wq have already given some ex¬ 
amples in passing, do not differ in principle from the pmpet, so 
lliat they scarcely need detailed discussion. By their substitution 
of Inflexion for tnie compoaidon, as in Sanskrit dAunerij-jayd- 
' booty-winning ’, Greek niA«-y.i^ ‘ bom in Py|o« Latin aguac- 
dvetus, aacrosatictus, Gothic baurgg-waddfui ‘city-wall ’ instead 
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of *(}hana-}ai/i~^ *nvXn--^v^, *uqua-du€im, * sacri-mnctit^, $nd 
*6criirg-iradff/ii3 respectively, Ffcndi gendartne * constable S 
mb(^l-d€-Vi€rgc * lady slipper \ English Icg-of-muttm ufeetre, they 
betray tlieir comparatively recent origin. At least equally late arc 
the ntparablc €x>mpoitnih, in which the eomi^nents are not con- 
jorned. This type ftechnically known as tmesis) is especially fre¬ 
quent froiii the early historic pcriwl onward in compounds of verbs 
with proverbs (Jess correctly termed prepositions in this use [cE 
pp. 170-171 ] I, as in Early l^atin ob v6s merS " 1 iinpbre you " as 
ecintrasted with ob^eero vqs, Sanskrit i ivd vr^on^u * may they 
enter into thee Greek a-t^ Xoiyo^ «^Pin[u • to ward off plague for 

", 1 Jthuanian pn-munts-dek * help us ' (instead of *ilni^rt:n/w Ivd, 
*kaiyot> uwa^ivtur *pad^k nermau ich setie cs msamrn^ii 

^ I put it together " as conti-a^ited with iVft kabe es zmammengesetzt 
(cf. abo English to u^'ord.? as eotitra^ted with touanh Occa¬ 
sionally we even find the Imguiatk monstrosity of reparation of a 
determinative from its bEise, as when the early Roman poet Ennius 
ViTote (for metrical reasons) cer^^coinminuit-btiim * he erushed 
iuH skull' inistead of cerebrum comm mutt. 

So soon m we begin to study the structure of any language, ive 
perceive that the various worcb wliich constitute its voenbulary 
exercise distinct functions, that there are, in other tenna, wdiat are 
called ports of Thus, certain types denote actions or states 

of being f^run, others indicate things or ideas fmottufom, 

goodness)]; others describe actions or statcijii tilings or ideas 
fslowhjf well; htgk, sincere), etc. These categories^ conventionally 
termed verb$^ nouns, adverhsp adjectives, etc., are not necessarily 
the same in all language-groups or even in all members of the same 
group ; so tjiat the definition of, c.g, a verb which fits a given cate¬ 
gory so termed in Indo-European or Semitic may not be applicable 
in American Indian^ Polyneuiiani or Chinese. 

At thU pointp we tiiust recall the distinction between fonn and 
function (see pp. 19-2! \ ^ and^ discarding the conventional arrangc- 
ment of the parts of speech founded on funclbn^ we must seek to 
classify them according to form, i.e., according to morphology 
viewed in the light of historical development. This classification 
alone ^me to meet the requirementa of ecieniific linguistic prin¬ 
ciples, and it appears to be appiiruble to the majority of langnuEca. 
Some, such as Chinese, at lenat in the historic stages, do not dis¬ 
tinguish between nouns and verbs, etc., and so would appear to 
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militate aRninst this principle; but whether euch exceptiom to the 
general rule are due to o very rudiintrilary linguistic stagCj or arc 
tiie result of lung series of auecesaive aimplificationa, can be deter¬ 
mined only after long and impartial study, thediMculty ordeciaton 
Iwitig aitgmenU'd, if not made insuperable, by the paucity of Lia- 
toi'ical evidence in the greater number of such languagea. 

Convcnliimul grammatical terminology was established, in the 
main, by the grammarians of Greece, notably in the summary of 
Dionysioa Thrax l.second century b*c.* ef. pp, 424 - 425 ), From the 
Greeb it wna adopted by the grammarians of Rome, and even by 
tbose of Armenia and Syria, passing from the latter to the Arabs, 
and from llicm to I he,lewis. Comurocted primarily for Greek, this 
terminology was made to apply not only to Latin, but also to all 
mediaeval and modem Indo-European languages and even to the 
Scmilir group. For Indo-Euiopcan, tjiis was not seriously in- 
comet; but it wns scarcely applicable to Semilie. and, what waa 
far worse, especially in llic prc-scicntifie period, the grammatical 
systems of all sorts of languages, Ajiierican Indian, African, Poly¬ 
nesian, AuslraliaiJ.ete., were forced into the same Procrustean hcd. 
A more intelligent understanding prevails to-day, so that each 
language and each language-group h now judged on its own merits 
in nil scicntilie linguistic work. 

The parts of speech are conventionally reckoned as ciglit in 
iiumhcr: nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, preporitions, 
conjunctiims, ant] interjections; but scicnrifically this arrangement 

Rv inexact ns tci he quittr rpisleadinK. 

In I he first place, we must esedude the iVifcrieri t'on from tite narU 
rd speech. The true mterjeetiou. of the type of English 0.'. oicH 
humph t, hello!, vkoaf, is nothing but a reflex vocal activity de¬ 
void of any linguisiic significance and posscs.ring merely p^cho- 
logieal or alTcctivc value; such false interiei-tions an. Hop!, murder! 
are nothing but verbs or nouns employed elliptically (c g tton I = 
stop where you ore,'; murder.' = murder is 6c»«y do«s.',or the like; 
cf, p, 23tK. hrom the strictly linguistic point of view it is im¬ 
portant to ol*.ser>'e that true interjections neither possess nor ever 
have post*cs.'=ed, so far as we can tell, any inflexion w hatever 

TJie true parts of speech may be divided provisionallv into two 
classfis: flomrimf (nouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions con¬ 
junct tous, and pronoimsj and verbal (verbs). The reason for the 
scemmg preponderance of tlie first class is that no dear line of 
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demaircalion cart be drawn betweea nounii and adjeetivF?, or even 
pronouns^ while aJverb^^^ prepoisitions, and (prtsbflbly) most con- 
junetbm^ are originally notlung more than stereotyped coaea of 
nouns or adjectives. These various parts of speech we may now 
take up in the order given nt the l>epnTiing of this paragraph. 

Dionysios Thrax laid down wl^at is still the conventionaI defi¬ 
nition of a noiiij,*' A noun is a part of s|xecli wdUi caaeSp denoting 
a thing or an act — n thing such as “ stone an act, anch asedu- 
cfiLioa^*; temied holli common and proper —comnion, such as 

man, borae proper, ^ch as Sokrates and five jeharaeteris- 
tics I accompany a noiin: gonfierst apecies [primary and derived |, 
forms [simple, cotnpound, and dcrivcti from ctunpountls, i.e., sec- 
oiidary compounds 1, iiundjcjfSp cases ^ It iss noteworthy that Diony- 
sios tnakes no ment ion of the adje^tiv^ among hla partf? of speech ^ 
but classifies it as the derived species^ the noun proper being the 
primary specie^!. Here he is essentially correct: gramm^licalbj (i.c.^ 
in form) no differmee a noun and an ad~ 

jeciive; the distinction is purely fuuctionai, the nonn denoting the 
name of an animate being i>f of an inanimate thing or idca^ and the 
fidjcclive (or epithet, as Diony^ios calls ii \ i^Tvingto express some 
modification of the concept conveyed by the uoun. So far as such 
iuRcxioiial languages (see pp. 30(t^i l as Indo-Eurojican and 
Semitic arc concerned^ tre may define the noun and adjftetivc an 
words characlerisrd by infirxion^ r/ {nfieded at alf, for case, since 
they siiare with the verb inflexion for number and ^llot infre¬ 
quently) gender (cf. p. 1WJ\. 

Another point of much historical importance is that the great 
majority of nouns (including afljcctives) and verbs alike may be 
traced back in these languages (and even more clearly in a number 
of other linguistic groups) to identieal biUKi's as reconstructed with 
due observance of the relevant phone tic correspondences (cf. pp. 
74—, and Ihese ba^es evolve^ by processes of specialisation 
according to morphological corrc^spontiencca^ into the noun-group 
on tlie one iiand, and into the verb-group on the other. 

Tlic close connexion of the noun and the verb has already been 
implied in the discussion of such parallels as Vai mu-fa ‘ our 
father ' ivith mu-ro * we say * and Maipure u^o-oni * our son ' with 
wa-nawa ^ we isce' (cf. p. Io21. The ^cinitic aielic (commonly 
called imperfect; eh pp- 2L)4-2U5l seciris to be of ^liniilar origin, so 
that( for example^ Arabic katabla Uhou art in a slate of having 
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written ' (conventbn»Ily translated ' thou hast written ’} probably 
meant at first soracthuie like' thy ibcing) writer \ In Middle and 
Modem Persian a perfect tense ban been created (ef, p. 214) on 
this mode); thus kardam ‘ 1 have done ' is really the perfect paasive 
parlicipie of the neuter gender plus the possessive personal pro¬ 
noun in the genitive singular, as is sltoa'n by Old Persian (mo tyo 
mana kartom ‘ hoe (est) quod mei factum (esl)' = ‘ this (js) what 
Jis) my deed = this (is) wbat ] have done ’ (Jlodetn Persian 
in [a?f| kih kardam). 

In Hupa (of the Athapascan stork, spoken in California) many 
verba in the third peraon present active or passive are used as 
nouns fe,g., muya means both ‘ it tomes down ' and ' rain teiitoi* 
• it has been tied ' and ‘ Luadte '), as also in Malayo-Polynesian 
(eg., Javanese fun* ‘sleep' and ‘to slcti>Fiji [Meianesianl 
‘ death ' and ' to die Samoan | Polynesian j ’o/m ' clothing' 
and 'to dress’). In Kwakiiitl (spoken on the coasts of British 
Columbia and of north-western Washington I ' all stems seem to be 
neutral, neither noun uor verb; anti their nominal or verbal char¬ 
acter seems to depend solely uiwn tbe siilfi* with wliirh they arc 
used, altliougli some snm^es are also neutral . , . A division of 
words into wrbs and nouns has taken place, both beifig fairly 
clearly distinguished by suffixes. find, however, that aynlacti- 
raily the distinction is not carried tiirougb rigidly; nouns being 
treated with great case as verbs, and verbs as nouns. It must be 
added licie that tlie forms of tlie pronouns as attached to the noun 
and as allacbed to the verb arc distmet ’ (Handbook oj American 
Ittdiaif htnyuagen, i,441,4431. 

[n Eskimo the verb is merely a sub-class of the noun, so that' be 
aces me ’ would be, literally, ^ niy-being-seen-by-bim-Ls' lef. pp. 
200.220); llie Basque verb is really a proiioinina] expression of the 
subject phia the copula plus tbe locative of a noun of acLion, as 
n-a-kar-su ‘ thou earnest meliterally' 1 am in-bcing-corried by 
thee . In moat of the Dravidian languages, spoken in the southern 
half of India, ihe ^xrb ‘ can be eharacterisicd as an inflected noun 
of agency. Tlie Diavidian verb in thin respect distinctly differs 
from the real I title-European verb, wJiich siiuplv denotes tbe action 
done by the subject, and from the Tibeto-Bunnan verb which can 
be dcflcribed as a noun of uetion without any reference to subject 
or object, both of which must be indicated by means of other 
words. The DravidJao verb is half adjective and half noun, denot- 
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mg as it Hloea th^ subject as the doer of the aetioD in question ' 
fLinguistic Survey of India, iv, 295; Teliigu memu vanta 
che^e-vara-mu = * we eookcry-cloers-are " =' we cook *\ in Tibeto- 
Burman ^ I go ^ literally, ^ my-going^ and " 1 strike the naan ' is 
* by-me man striking' $s contrasted with Latin coquimus ■ we- 
cook, eo ^ t-go \ virum ferio * man I-j»tnke 
The intinmte relationshipp and even tlie tiUimate identity;, of the 
noun and the adjective are clearly shown in such abstracts or col- 
lecUves os the beaulif^d, the the folsCf the good, wliich arc 
practically synonymous with falsehood^ goodness. 

We tony go even further. Taking such words as English Mrptnt 
and repidc. wddeh wc term nouns, their Latin originals wpews and 
reptile show that they were, rather, what would popularly be 
called adjecLives, both meaning ^creeping, crawling I Indeed, the 
conventional e.^planation is that words meaning' beast' and - ani- 
Ilia I * are to be uudmtood when using them^ that, e.g., Latin 
serpens stands for serpens bestiu. This seems to bo a learned and 
rationalising interpret a tion^ and appears to be not only necdicsst 
but also incorrect. If we examine the great majority of nouns w*hosc 
etymology we can trace back to an Indo-European baae^ we find 
that, like *crpeit^ and reptile, they were primarily descriptive 
words, as in the caaeof the English word beaver, which, when com¬ 
pared witJi its many cognates, ia seen to be derived from an Indo- 
European base •feAcre-' bro^Ti * (cf. pp, 24B-250). 

Originally Ihere were neither nmns Tior udjectives, bul (mly de¬ 
scriptive xoords. Gramifhalicatly^ nouns and odjffcrives <tTe identi¬ 
cal; their functional drSerenlmiiont lohereby nouns become nanws 
of beings or lhing$^ ood adjectives words modifying nouiiSt was a 
infer dewelopmciif, tuen though it appeared before the dawn of 
history^ Instead of the adjective being derived from the notm, the 
noun would seem to be derived from the adjective if we are to rely, 
as it would seem that we must, on the tenn descriptive as a cliar- 
acteristic common to tliem both. We may, accordingly, group tliem 
together as epithetologues epithet-swords 
In many languages tho adjective frequently assumes verbal 
form, particularly when it serves as a predicate, as in ^ tke bnd is 
broad Tlius we 6nd in Hupa £cr«t^?mdae ^ be was heavy ^; in Maya 
* ia cold, snake ^ = * told snake in Japanese * it 

w as good ^ fyoi * good '); in Hebrew qdt^n * be small ^ in Arabic 
kabura * be large and in the languages of West Africa any part 
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of speech used b a qualifying sense muBt be considered a verb 
unless there is conclusive evidence to ttie contrary. In Indo- 
Kuropean this phcuomeni}n is comparatively rare, though it is 
occasionally found m denominative verbs, as b Latin iiibeo * be 
white superbid * be proud '■ 

Very little investigation is needed to show that the adverb is 
only a stereotyped form of some cose of Uie epitbetologue (in tho 
historical period, of the adjective). Thus Latin faleS * falsely ' and 
core ■ dearly' arc evideatty old Latin ablatives (cf. Old Latb 
rwrefod 'justly^, fadlumed 'easily'), whereas Latin /odfe 
'easily' is the neuter sbgular of /aoffs. Similarly Teutonic art- 
verbs of the type of Gothic Qakikd, Old Saxon giiiko, Oh] High 
German gdicko, Modern German pleicfi ' likewise' are originally 
ablatives in *-6d like Old LaGn meretdd, while the correspond¬ 
ing Anglo-Saxon pelbe is an ablative in "-erf like Old Latin 
/oedumed,- and Gothic, Old High German jSfti, Modem Germim 
met' very, much 'arc precisely similvb formation to Latin /omie, 
^rae Teutonic advertts are old genitives, as Gothic gislradagia 
' to-morrow naft/s, Anglo-Saxon mhles. Modem German nachts 
'at night', Modem English Aomettards as contrasted wi li the 
accusatival homeward (Anglo-Saxon also bna both hdHi-HSfardM 
and Adnt-veard,' cf. Modem German Aei'in-ainrfs; cf. pp, t9S, 2li8). 

PrejfOeit-ioTte are less obvious at first glance, and llieir very name 
IB misleading, though its origin may be traced as far buck as the 
(' a placing in frnnt') of Dionysios Thrax. The pmpositioD 
and the adverb were originally the same, and this feeling still sur¬ 
vives m such Engikb phrases as io see Ihrougk a thmg and fo tee 
a thoig ihnmgh. Clear examples of nouns in ctHC-fumis used as 
pnepoaitions are not uncommon, p.g., French chez ' at the house of, 
in, among ’ (probably from a Vulgar Latin locative •casae}; Old 
French lee [leU] ‘beside, near' (Latin aceuBBtive latas 'side’- 
cf. Vulgar Latb fafws se ‘ by his side'),stid retained b such place' 
names as Sorf-fes-Spa ‘ SarUnear-Spa and Latin exempli gratia 
' for (the sake of) example'. 

Lmguiatic reconstructions help us to see in many prepositions 
early cases no longer obvifttm. Thin* we dearly have old locatives 
b English m (Anglo-Saxon, GoUilc, Uid and Modem High Ger¬ 
man, Latin b | Archaic Latin en!, Greek, «V, iyl from 'cn \fii- 
cf. Ogam Irlsli ini-gena, Old Irish in-gen ‘ in-bom girl, daughter '* 
Gaulish Eni-genos): Latb ob ' at, about, for, bistcad of' (Greek 
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twi *vlpon^ Sans^krit adverb dpi ^ moreover \ from *rpi. *ojn}i 
Latin per ^ through ^ ^Sanskrit pdri. Greek llodern Gennati 
ir;?r-/orm * lost ", frotil * *prrt}: k!nRli^ib Over (Anglo-Saxon 
afer, Old High Cierman ubar, Mo<|crn Qemian Uber, Latin »uper 
for *w;jer [the initial s being by analogy with euh * underGreek 
Ivtp fthe mitial h here also of ereeundary onginL San-^krit npdri^ 
from "u/j^-tIh upm}i Latin anf^t Greek Sant^krit tinfi * Ijefore " 
(Anglo-Saxon and-w^irii, English {in-^iter^ Modem German An^*- 
wort ^ reply from Hitdte has tlie cognate adverb htmti 

* before * aa tJio dative-loeative of the noun * front \ which 

"svm in actual use !; and an old dative ia probably seen in Latin prae 
‘ before ^ from *prai. 

Certain prepositions appear to date from a pi-e-inflexionaI period 
fcL pp. 152-lML since they seem to be simple ba-se-fonn-s lef. pp. 
150-lfilL notably English of fGnthie n/, Glcl tligh (imnan oba. 
Modem Grrinan a6„ Greek Sanskrit ujm * from ^ from "opoj. 
Mo^st, JidW'Qveri became fixed in fom at too early a date to permit 
of exact analysis. 

The same staiement hold^ true of conjunetJons. though the origin 
of seme of theni is fairly evident. Thus Indo-Eiiri>pe!in *ppu 
wLich we have just studied as a preposition in such word.^ as T.atin 
ob, appears as a conjunction in Armenian eu- * and Indo-Euro 
pean *eti, ^oti la locative like "(.plctc*) * out over \ hence also 

* aw ay frcni \ gives rise not only to the Greek adverb hi * more¬ 

over' and to tlic t^ld Cliiirch Slavic preposition of 5 * froin 'p but 
also to the Latin and Gothic conjunctions et, (p ' and • ; from ^eij 
the locative singular of the dcjiiojis-trative pronoun comes 
Greek d [ej | * if * and perhaps also Old Church Slavic i * and, also * 
[bothj originally^' in that case ']; and from a similar demonstra¬ 
tive locative *sei comes Latin \ f* (Old Latin set} and, with the 
particle ^ SO * (Old Latin acirj, originally likewise meaning 

* in that case ^ 

Sonietime^t a pronoun may develop into a conjunction, as English 
that and German in such constructions to* Ac thoi it is so^ 
German er sagt^ doss e$ iraAr fef , or in Old Per$ian tya in matijo 
vtdm x&ndsdiiy tya admn naifj Hordiyo anny * that one may not 
know* that 1 am not Smerdis *. Here the original force of fAof, etc.^ 
is clear: it w'as the direct object of the verba of knoiving, saying^ 
cte.^ and the following phrase of indirect digcoursc w^as primarily 
an appositional phrase explaining what llie that was. Thus the 
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earliest meaning of such a sentence as he aaye that it is so would 
seem to have been *hc says iliat (tliingl, (namely) “ It is so ”' 
(cf. also he says it is so = ‘ lie says: “ Tt is so ’’ ’]. Similar con- 
atnictioDS appear in Latin ' wliich ’ (e.g., Terence, gnat ns 
quad se adsimulat hotum ' knowing that he pretends to be 
happyPetronius, dm irttufelja comedit ‘I said that the 
weasel ate tliem % ulgate, et vidi (fuad hop gnoqus psset vanitas 
‘ and 1 saw that this also was vanity eL French i£ dit qu'U est 
iTai ' he says that it is true '), in Greek 5n ‘ whichsoever * (e.g*, 
Aty« [‘lege: 'tioti ‘grapheij ‘ he says that he writes ■), and 

in Avestan yat 'which* fe.g*f (<i( oAntni jfasof dyaptom yat ho 
pii&rd us-royata ‘ that boon came to him that a son was bom to 
him ’), etc. 

Ite appear to be wholly justified in considering ad verbs, prepo^ 
sitions, and conjunctions as stereotyped forma of adjectives or of 
nouns, And likewise rorrect in grouping nouns and adjectives to¬ 
gether under the category of cpithetologups. 

Tlie pronouR likewise falls within the nominal category i but its 
ancient conventional definition, ‘ a word used for or instead of a 
noun fronci adiich It derives its name (Ijatin prononum^ Greek 
aiT(,ivt>>iia), while functionally accurate enougli, is linguiBtically ia- 
adccjuate. Grammatically, the pronoun is identical with every 
other cpithetobguo in being inflected for case; but it dilTers in cer¬ 
tain noteworthy respects, In llie first plaeCt it cannot ire reduced 
to bases primarily uuminal and verbal at the same time, but solely 
to those which are pronominal only, except in sporadic instances 
like Italian epimo' they ’ beside 03 ( 1 , with -no taken from tlic third 
person plural of the verb {e.g., parla-no' they speak *). In tiie sec¬ 
ond place, its inflexians are somclhncs so different from tliose of 
the epiihetologuc that they appear to he irreconcilable with them, 
as in the nominative plural masculine '(of, *fei' those * (Sanskrit 
f€. Gothic pa!} in contrast lo the uominal •opros' fields ’ (Sanskrit 
djras, Gothic akfos), or in the Sanskrit dative singular mahyam 
‘ to me * for * migk-i-om in contrast to pads ' to a foot' for • ped-ej. 

The oldest Indo-Liiropean personal pronouns lacked number in 
the grammatical sense of the tern? they had, instead, separate 
bases for the singular and plural which are etill retained by their 
descendants, as in Sanskrit aham, tvam, English /, thou, but 
vaydm, yuyd7n : ire, pc, wlien* the number is indicated, not by the 
inflexion, but by the base (cf. also tlie Sanskrit ablatives singular, 
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dual, and plural mdt^ tvdt : ^ from 

me ' from thee *: ^ from us two \ ^ from you two ^: * from us \ 
' from 3 "ou *). It Li also noteworthy that the pronoun of the first 
person (but not of tlie second) shows two separate bases both in 
the singular and in the plural^ as in Latin ego, me :. English I, me : 
Sanskrit vagdm, asm&n : English we, m, the one being the base for 
the nominative^ and the otlier lor all tlie rest. 

Semantic ally, pronouns di:^er from nouns in tliat they are essen¬ 
tially deictic. They do nob designate personSp things, concepts, or 
qualities in general fas do the nouns man, thought, good^ 

nessjf but;, without limitation to any single category of idraSp they 
denote a specific individual or specific individuals of any category 
fe g.p irc, any individual person, concept, or things or plurality 
thereof 1 regarded as acting or being; that, who, any individual 
personp concept, or thing, or plurality thereof, fg or of whom or 
to or of which some predication is made). 

Pronouns fall into two groupa: ( J ) jjer^onal proiion^s, referring 
to fa) the speaker or speakers; fb) the person (s), concept fs), or 
thing(e) spoken to; or fc) the person (a), concept (s)p or thing! s) 
apoken of; and (2) noa-per^remai pronoim^f a category including a 
number of sub-classes, of which tiic more important are demon - 
^tralivca le.g., English thh, that^ Latin hie, wfc, refflffi/c 
(e.g^p English wiho^ Latin qni), interrogatwe (e.g., English 
Latin quuf), indejinite fe.g., Latin quis-quie beside iho relative 
qui and the interrogative quis}, and po^Ressh^e (c.g,, Englbih my, 
mine, Latin meus, iumj. In Indo-Europcanp the personal pronouns 
shoiv no gender, though certain other language-groui>ap such as 
SemitiCt have separate forms for tfie masculine and feminine of 
the second person (e.g.. Arable 'aafu, 'anti for tlie singular, and 
'an^umlu J, "anfuano for the plural) ; the non-personal pronouna 
arc inflected for gender as well m for number and case. Some lan¬ 
guages, on the other hand, do not show" separate bases, but merely 
pluralise the singular, e g., Serna, of the NSga group In North India 
f ngij ngi-ko; -nd, nd-ko * I, wc; theni, ye . 

In lndo“Europeanp as In a number of other Unguistie families, 
only the first au<l second persona possess true personal pronouns; 
the pronoun for the third person is, in reality p a demonstrative 
which, unlike the true personal pronouns, is infiected for gender. 
In Sanskrit, Greekp and Latin, for instance, the only way of denote 
ing the pronoun of the third person is b}" using sd^ aJ, tdd; i), Tt> 
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[bOi he:, toj; tffe, I'ffo, lUtuf (or Ute, isfa, istud}, IJterAtJy raeaaiug 
' that person or thing and sotuetimes developine into the definite 
article, as in French le, la; Italian i( or lo, la; Spanish d, ta; Eng¬ 
lish ths as contrasted with Latin HU, tllaj Sanskrit (d-d (in Greek, 
xV, TO serve both as a demonstrative and as llie definite nrUele). 
The triple scries of dciuonstratives seen in Latin hie* thisfstc 
' that nearer’, ilU * that farther’ recurs in Aitaenian ay-fl, ay~d, 
atf~a (cf. Latin ce-do * here!Greek to, Lithuanian ana * that'). 

The non-pcrsoDal pronouns may be simplified considerably froni 
the conventional claasification which we have given above (p. 173). 
The jKtBscssive is, in origin, just the same as the genitive case (cf, 
p, 167); the relative, interrogative, and indefinite are, in Itido- 
European,of identical source (eg,, English who, whof, whomever 
and the demonstrative forms a class by itself, In Bome other lin- 
guistie families we find a diHercnt state nf affairs in that the rela¬ 
tive may be identical willi the deiuonstrative, as in Wiradyuri 
(Sxmth Australian) nfna djbffojn lurna n/ndu bals-bunt * this bird 
this thou killcdst (cf, Gertaan dies ist tier I'o^el deti du totstest) 
or Bari (of the Nilo-Eqiialorial group} nan (o a-logwi fm ’Cod 
that hath-crcatcd ailor there may be no relative whatever, as 
Maya ie utn!:fc tiainaki kimi ‘ that man sang, be died ’ = ‘ the man 
who sang died 

Sometimes the plural is made by adding the plural of the third 
personal (or demonstrative) pronoun to the nonn^form which 
scrv'cs for (angular and plural alike, as in Alafor (of the Papuan 
group) mfitt ■ man «ndn-si ’ men ' (literally * maii-tlicy '), Dinfca 
(Nilo-AbysBinian) dionkor ‘ horsedionJeor-kc ' horses ’ (‘ horsc- 
thMc’). Emounter Bay iSoutli Australian) tamf’girl 6am-ar 
’girls’ (* girMhcy. Ahoni (Tai group) po ’ fallicr khau-po 
’fathers' (’they-faUicr’), Maya nik 'flower', n,jt-o6 'flowera' 

flowcr-tlioy 

As these examples imply, the pronoun may have a plural while 
the noun has none. a,B in Bara of the Bodo family of North India, 
where the noun (-hows no distinction for singular and plural, where¬ 
as the pronoun does (dng, zaTtg; nang, vany-sir; fci, bi-jur,- tiofe 
here the significant difference in the formation of tiic plural of the 
second and third persons as contrasted with that of the first); or 
the plural of the proBoun of the first and second persons may be 
formed in a way wholly unlike that of the noun, aa io Santalt 
(Afunda group) which, as contrasted with the nouns, e,g., apdf 
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' father apat-km ^ tiFO fathers apdi-kd * fathers has iooltisive 
and exclusive forma for the first person plirral (cf. p« 1S2): 


i^‘l’ 

oZoa' 1 

dm* ho 

i75fl(n) * wc 

old(ul ^ WCr 


and thou ' 

and I * 

and you * 
■Tfpdtrt) “ yc 

not ye' 

oHi' thtni' 

* yo 
two' 



and they ‘ 

«A' ' Wflf, he ■ 


oHji * they 
two * 

^ they" 



Ling:u] 3 iicaUy the protjoun is far more iioportant for a knowl¬ 
edge of the history of language and of the evolution of inflexion 
than its present rather modest position among the parts of speech 
would seem to imply. We may even say that ike prmimm is, in ati 
yffohcthfhVyj ike grammiitical source of the categories of number 
(cf^ pp, 172-173) and gender^ nnd of the dfstmetion between the 
active cose (i.e.^ the nominative} and the {nactive cases (ie,t aff 
the rest; ef. pp, 102-2O1), 

Boih for case and for gender, Hie importance of the pronoun 
emerges with special clarity in the demoiistrative proTLoun repre¬ 
sented by the hmts *eo~ and *to- in Sanskrit^ Greek, and GoLliicr 



auffiKiUT 






G<miic 



l^cmE- 

New- 

' Femi' 

Kfru- 

MAiBCU- 

Feant- Neu- 



aiiiv 

tur 

cuUdq 

nibfr 

t«r 

Uno 

nKno ter 

Nomi- 








iO piil-a 

Cl 

1 

sd£i) 


idii 

O 


re 

sa 

Accusa¬ 

tive 

tdm 



TOP 


To 


po put-a 

Dative 

tdtmSi 

IdrifOi 

ldfpi6i 

T^i 



pamToa piiet pamma 


Here we observe^ for case, tliat the iivo active forms (the nomi* 
native male and female) are marked off from the inactive (all non- 
nominative cosea except the neuter nominative) by difTercnt bases: 
*i0- and •fo- respectively (cf. pp, 102-2^11 h 
As regards gender the argument is somewhat less simjjle. If* 
howeveTt we consider certain languages, such as Latin^ which have 
in the noun what is conventionally termed fframmatical gender^ 
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and in lh<j pronotin what is equally conventietially called naluJ-eit 
gender (e-g-, Latin ■ place ' [ masculine] * fliglit" [feml- 
ninejj iuguTfi * yoke ' [neutcrl : iste^ hta,i$tnd*yon [man^ w^oman^ 
thing]'Sp w'e see that their neuter nominative plural coincides in 
form with the femmine nominative singular fe.g«^ Latin ista fuga 
* yon flight" : istn iuga ' yon yokes a phenomenon whieh 
receive fuller elueidotion in connexion with a consideration of the 
probfcKi of the arigiii of gander (pp. 18^190). Wc observ^Cp more¬ 
over^ that the neuter plural and the feminine eingubr frequently 
have exactly the same force, Le., that of a collective noun {e,g.j 
Latin feminine singular/a faih'u ^ family literally ^ the collecti\oty 
of famuli ^ i.e*j of * household retainers p etc.\ os contrasted with the 
neuter plural servitiu * tbo collectivity of servants cf. French 
U ^ermcB in the same sense; so also Latin opera appears both as u 
feminine singular and as a neuter plural ; cf, likewise such feminine 
singulars as French /euilfc, Italian foglia^ Spanish hoja, Portuguese 
folha * leaf ^ from the Latin neuter plural folia)^ 

In certain languages Uie neuter plural governs a verb in the 
singular p notably in Greek (e .g.|. fa otinji^ra crccTCF [ta oi’keimalB 
'cpcEonj ' the buildings fell ’), Avestan (c.g., ifdi‘’flr3 « 
vavsraioi ‘ plans w'hich have been carried out'}, diadem Pereian 
(e,g., karha bi-w&r bar-ayad ' affaira auececd through patienfre 
Vedic Sanskrit (very rarely » eg., 6kafi t.a indra gdtamebhir 
brdhmani * prayers were made to thcc, O Indra, by the Gotamaa ’>, 
and (also very setdum, sometimea tlirougli Greek influence) Vulgar 
Latin Hc-g,, ea dijjicifiter vindtiif ' thoae faults arc ovefcomc 
ivitb difficulty In Arabic, tlic broken plural (really a feminine 
singular collective) regularly takes its verb in the feminine singu¬ 
lar (e^., qdlati 'i-yahiidit ‘ the Jews say' [really,' Jewry says 'J, 
ta'kulu ’f-fayrw ' the birds tverc eating’ [really, ‘birddom was 
eating')). 

The lodo-European termination of the feminine einguliir of the 
eex-denoting pronoun was evideiitly identical in form with that of 
tlie collective neuter plural noun. Since, however, such a pronoun 
as iefo meant' yon female ’ (and also ' yon things '), a word ol the 
type of familia, in origin doubtless a neuter plural, came to be 
regarded, because of the coincidence of terminations, as a feminine 
singular. 

The process may be euinmariscd thiiH; the neuter plural (origi¬ 
nally collective) type of ^{uga, *mpa ‘yokedora, yokes ’ [Vedic 
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yiig6, Gwk Latin having its termination identical in 

fomij though not in origin^ with that of the true feminine 5=ingular 
pronoun 'that female* [Sanskrit Doric Greek a [ha:lj 
Attic If [he:]. Gothic developed inlo tho granimatieal feminine 
type of "fcAtifjdt * flight' (Doric Greek Attic 

Homeric * lo flight '* Latin ftign; pL Sanskrit ftaid * army *), 

Under the influence of tlie true rcnilnine *^d were coined femi- 
ninea of the typo of * ckiid * tnare* to * stallion * (Sanskrit 

dii^d, Latin e(rud i ASvast cf. Greek * sister * : 

* brother * = Sanskrit sagarbka : sQgaTbho&}. How bte^ relatively 
apeakingp such formations are la shown by the fact that exactly 
parallel words are none loo common. Along with Sanskrit dil'd^ 
Latin one would expect in Greek b€^iile TTriro^, but here 
we actually find for the feminine it-bik, rta in Odynsetj iv, 635—636, 
tnoi * twelve female horses *; v rmw also means ‘ cav¬ 

alry * (e.g.p r^nw aWiy = English * another thousand horse *), 
In like manner we End in older Latin such combinations as 
femrna * female wolf' (Ennius) beside the graiumatically later 
fupa; Forlwnae lovis pwero (inscription) ' to Fortune, 

firstborn child of Jove 

Surv eying language as a whole, the bulk of purely linguistic evi¬ 
dence aceirui to give some justification for the inference that the 
personal proncntn ie th^ most 'priiffiitive cf nU ^he pnHs o/ speech, 
enriier even than the epithetvlnghe; and that o/ these pronoiijifl, the 
o?ic for the first person tttis the earlksL The relative wouhl appear 
to be derived smiietimcs from the intenrogativo and sometimes from 
the demoofttrative; and in any case, as its absence in many lan¬ 
guage slujWd {compare also the English type of ffte man / saw 
beside the whom / mu? or the wiun that t sawjf it is of late 
origin, indeed, the latest of alh Tlic irreducible minimum of pro¬ 
nominal classes scemSj iheUp to be; personal, interrogative, and 
demonstrative* 

Among tlie epithetologues wc may nbo reckon the nurneraU 
Lrf, p, 2[12), which flpi>car fioinetiiiies as tiouns and sometimes as 
adjectives, Indo-European, originally having adjectivea for the 
cardinal mimbers from * one * to * nineteen \ and Setaitic for * one * 
and * two but noims in Indo-Euroi^ean from * twenty on, and in 
Semitic from * three * on. 

Beside the epithetologjc category stands another, the verba4 
which consists solely of verbs {cf. p. 166L The i^erfc is defined by 
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Dionyaios Thrjuc &s • a ward without eases, indienti^'e of {eoj^es and 
pei^ns and numtiera, denatbg an act or state. And eight [charac- 
tcriatics) accDiufiany llie verb: moods, voices, apccics [priinary 
and derived], forms (simple, cooipourid, and derived from com¬ 
pounds], numbers, iierflons, tenses, conjugations If we romparc 
this definition with that of liie cpithetologue (sec p. 167 ), we 
obseiwc that Oionysios gays that cpithetologues and verbs posaei^ 
certain characLeristics in eonunon: numbers, forms, species, and 
connoUtions of Ihinp and acts or of states and actions, They 
differ, on the other liand, in that the cpithetologue has cases and 
genders; while the verb has no eases, but possesses tenses, persons, 
moods, VO ices, and conjugations. In some languages, however, verbs 
have gender, and epithetologues may express tenses and voices, 
while the moods and coniugationa of the verb find close parallels 
in various types of formation of the cpithetologue fcf. pp. 190, 
203,221-223). We muj^, then, define the verb as a vford character¬ 
ised bf/ infierion, if infieeied at all, for person. 

The verb and Uic cpitlietologue alike fexeepting pronouns and 
practieally al) numerals) are, for the most part, traceable to iden¬ 
tical bases which in themselves belonged to neither category, but 
c^tained the germ# of both Icf, pp. lSfr- 151 , 167 ). It would seem 
that we arc justifi^ in grouping epithctologuGs and verbs into a 
single eategoiy w'hich we may term onomutorrhemes f coined from 
Greek ‘ noun ' and ' verb This classification tacitly 
implies that the two categories have a common origin. In historical 
development, there seems to be good reason to believe that the verb 
came mto being later than the cpithetologue; and even superficial 
observation shows that the cliild, in learning to speak, begins with 
epithelologucs (especially nouns, pronouns, and adiectives) not 
witli verb^. 

Despite serious difficititieii in details, such as the iiupoasibility, in 
o^ ptescnl state of knowledge, of tracing any connexion between 
the personal endings of the verb and the ease-endings of the pro¬ 
noun m Ifldo-Europe^ (ef. p. 153), we seem not wholly unjustified 
in provisionally holding, as a working hypotliesia in tlie Jiglit of 
die sum total of e^idenee imcasible, that oil the parts of speech 
have developed from a singh atmree. 


CHjtPTER VII 


HT OT^holoffy * Th^r Cc-t€§OTt^$ 

NurabMT fortna and jOThftbSi? ckronoloeScal order of dpv&Iop- 
mfiaL—eendor; naturnt and grummalicnl; ito eqiufc i& nnLML^j 
oHdnal ot eenderir n&ndency of neuioi' to dwappesr m 

the noun; dislinctiCHis iMjtween animatt and jimninmle e^cndfirT 
RemiF-r m non-luJo-EHitipcan Urnguapia — cw: ongiii of the ; 
ttip iiuinli«r of ^’-aflc-forma in Indo-Kuropefta; grommatical and rela- 
Lional cjuwa; oases in nott-liido-Europeaii; Byncretiem^ nurm?^ 
vpr^: baan! iiieanm«; in Indo-European and 

Indi^Eiiropoiin; mood; tense (development at tonseis: MuppMioOp 
decline oF the tenH-aj-stem ; rcHjreiiliion of non-Indo^Eii^ 

n™ teniscfly; voice (mcanirLK- evohition of the piL-5jive frem tM 
iniddlo and Iroin the impereoual) — infillparticiple, and 
Rcrunda, 


EpiTirETQLOGtls and verba are characterised, according to Dio* 
nvsioa TLrax (pp. 167, 177-178), by certam grammatical cate¬ 
gories, notably by numlier for Ibcin both, by gender and ease for the 
cpithctologue, and by person, (aspccti) mood, tense, and \olce or 

thfl verb. i i-i / ^ 

JVwnber, common to the cpiiliclologue and to the verb alike (ct. 

p. 203.), lias, in the more developed languages, two divisions, while 
many possess tlirqe: singular, plural, and sometimes dual. The 
sm^ulor dciiotea ciUier a single being or thiog, or a group of bemp 
or things regnnled collectively (as hond, mankiadj; the plural 
more than one being or thiog (or, in languages possessing the dual, 
more than two beinp or things} regarded as individuals, collec¬ 
tivity being expressed by tlic singular (c.g., Latin (otroncs, ongi- 
nftlly * individual tliicvea ’ as contraated with ic(rocT»im>» band 
of thieves'}; and the dun!, two beings or things (Sanskrit dswati, 
Greek tnrn*' tw'o horsesOld Irish /er ' two men *; Gothic, Old 
Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon teif ‘we two'; Lilimnnian vilfcu, Old 
Church Slavic ufufca ‘ two wolves Arabic san^fliii two tliicv es }. 

That the rinpuhir toofi, cfcTOflo!o{rical!v, the earliest number and, 
in oil probabilUy, originally flic only one, is strongly suggested by 
linguistic evidence as a whole fcf. pp. 172*173). In Indo-European 
and Semitic, the singular and plural arc diatiaguiahed by special 
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inffcKiona EnglUli thitf : thieves; Latin la/ra ; 

Arabic * thief V: fdn'^una ' individunl thievea’, as con¬ 

tracted ^'ith the collective singular with plural force, thiefdom, 
iatrocmfuwi, sarrd^u* 'thiefdoru gataqaiu^ ' thieves, thiei'cry 
Jfany language-groupa present foruiations railicftlly different; and 
even in Indo-European the inflexional system of the plural of the 
epithctologuc is less developed than that of the singular. 

Very frequently the same form is used for singular and plural 
alike, as in North AmcrieaQ KwakiutI, Tuhatulabal,and Haida; in 
Siouan only animate beings have a plural, while ita personal pro¬ 
noun sharply dUferentiates the two numbers in the first person, is 
identical for both in the second, and is very imperfectly delimited 
in tlic tliird. Like Siouan, the Draridian Matto of India has no 
plural lor the neuter, and in DmHdian generally the same neuter 
form often scrii'ea for both numbers. Similarly the Australian 
Dippil and Lake Macquarie languages, the COntral American 
Nahuatl and Totonak, the South American Arawuk and extinct 
Yunkan Alochika, etc., show no distinction between the singular 
and the plural. 

Occasionally the plural is formed by reduplicating the singular, 
as in Hebrew * cutting edges * beside plydQ; Japanese tu«< 

' country ’ : kuni-^unt ' countries Bushman (South Africa) tu 
* mouth ': (u-fi* ‘ mouthsMalay durf ' thorn *: diin-iiwri 
' thomsiTsimshian (northem British Columbia) winl ‘ canoe *; 
fn«*dt' canoesSumerian KUR' mountain': J!:f7e-A't'i2' moun¬ 
tains and certain languages add the plural of the third pcraonal 
pronoun or of the demonstrative to form the plural of a noun-form 
whicli in itself serves both as singular and as plural (p. 174). 

The plural is often made by combining a word meaning ' many, 
all, people , and the like with the singular, as in Guning (of the 
Tibeto-Burman family) dba-mae ' father-many ' = ' fathers 
aak]'-/ct{fa ' dog-all ’ = * dogs'; Ibo [of the Nigero-Camerun group 
in Africa) dtur-m nife ' sheep-my-all ’ = ' all my sheep Mare 
(Melanesian) re nodei nome 'the totality-man ' = ‘ the men 
Tahitian mou faola ' heap-man' := ' men *; Nahuatl (Central 
America) miefc leil ' tnony-stonc' ^ * stonea 

Besides the plural, many languages have a dual, as in Indo- 
European, e.g,, Sanskrit vfkas ' that wolf *, tdu vfkau ' those 
two wolves t4 vfkds ' those |moTO than two) wolves As a num¬ 
ber consciously recognised, the dual appears in Indo-European in 
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Swujkrit, AvcsUui, Old Feraian, Old Irish, Gothic (here only in the 
proJiDun anti in the verb), Litliuanian, Old Church Slavic, Sorbian 
(moribund), and Slovenian. It ia, however, a decaying category, 
a$ h clearly shown by its history in Greek; in Latin, there are only 
four certain survivals: duo ' two' (cognate with the one liJodem 
English remnant (wo;, ambo ' both ocio ‘ cigld and oi-ffinfl 
■ twenty ’ ( for ' two tens *); and Anglo-Saxon seems to 

possess it in the two nouns hosh '(two) nostrils* and doru '(two 
kflvca of a) doorin Semitic, only Classical Arabic maintaina the 
number in full vigour (e.g,, sdriqur, sdrigdnt, sdrfi^na ' thief, 
two tliieves, (more than two] thieves '); in the rest of the group, 
e.g., in Hebrew, it survived solely in words denoting natural pairs 
and iu a few stereotyped phrB^aefi (c-g-r ‘ wings , 

yotnoyyitti ' two days *; cf. Akkadiau ^optoft' two Ups , risdn two 
heads’: Shararah TinrT.\f ' two deeps *, MSBTM * toogs*). 

Members of many other linguistic groups likewise possess a 
(luai as well as a plural, sonjetitnes both in nouns and in pronouns, 
sometimes in pronouns only, never in nouns alone. To the first class 
belong, for instance, the Tibeto-Burman Limbu and tlie Alun^ 
group (both in India); the Uralic Vogul, Ostyak, Lapp, and 
Samoyede; AlcTits and the North American Maidu and Eskimo. 
The second class, which is far mord widespread, inclndes tlie 
Tibeto-Himalayan Kanuw*rl and Manchatl and the Kaga Angaini 
(all in India), the North American Chinuk, and the Central Ameri¬ 
can Maya, and the Talamank-Barbacda Kuna, of SouUi America, 
as well as Polynesian, Melanesian, and moat AuEtralian languages. 
It may be aymptoraatically significant that in the Assameae Lhot.^ 
the dual ia well developed in the pronoun, but is only rudimentary 
IQ tlie noun. 

The Ktatcincnt is frequently made that, Ijesides the singular, 
dual, and plural, a trial and even aquadrial number may be found, 
i.e., not only ' 1, we two, we (more than two)', but likewise * we 
three' and ' we four'. This trial number ia regarded as peculiar tn 
the Melanesian linguistic group, as in the dialects of Tisabcl, 
Kwamera, Faama, Ambryin, Nogugu, and the Bay of St. Philip 
and St. James for the trial, and in those of Cao (one of the Solomon 
Islands), Duke of York Island, and the Gilbert Islands for the 
quadrial, similar formations being found also in certain dialects of 
tlie Central Australian Aranta group. When they are examined, 
however, they are seen to be merely the plural plus the numerals 
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for * two‘ three and ' four' (e.g., Yaabel ffifa * we ro gita 

* two-wc toluifita ' lliree-we thequadrial is analogously romicd 
wherever it occuns). Grammatically, it is obvious that Ysabel, for 
instance, really has only a singular and a plural finau ' 1 gita 
‘ we '1, and that wc are no more justified in calling tofu pifo a trial 
than we arc in so terming English ure three (we might equally call 
we nine a nonal number). 

Many languages carefully difitiuguish in the pronoun (especially 
in that of the first person duai and plural) between incli/aiuc and 
cxcItHfive forms, i e., between ‘ we two' =' I and Ijipu ' (inclusive) 
and ‘ I, but not thou ‘ (exclusive), as in Santali, of the Munda 
family in Inrlia (sec p. 175). In Limbu and Bome other complex 
pronominalised Jangunges of the Tibcto-Burmaii group (cf. p. 
iJ9‘l) we find for the first person such elaborate series as anga * I *, 
an-cAi I and thou *, an>rfi!''ge ‘ I and he d«l * I and you dni-ffc 

* I and they cAi here being apparently an old dual suffix, and nf 
the suffix of tlie plural. Similar categories are found in the Dra- 
vidian languages of India, in Melanesian generally, in North 
American (Kwakiutl, Chinuk, Siouan, Fox, etc.), and in Central 
American (Chipanek, Miskito, etc.). 

As regards the chronological sequence of these three nutnbers, 
there aeem.9 to he good reason to suppose that the plural is later 
in origin than the singular and is, indeed, derived from it (cf. pp. 
172-173,174-175,180), For the dual, evidence conflicts. In Bunan, 
one of the complex pronominalised languages of the Tibeto- 
Burman group, the plural is evidently derived from the rlual, aa 
gyi ' r; exclusive dual Am^, inclusive ernnp; exclusive plural Amp- 
ji, inclusive erang-ji, erang-zhi; and in Lai, of the Central Kuki- 
Chin family (also in India), the plural of the pronoun appears to 
be, in wnlKy, a dual fnaiip * thou nan-ni ‘ ye ' : rang ' horse 
mjijf-ni ' horse-two usual plural, mnj neel' horse-herd ’ [?)). 
In the ilelancsian Marc, each number of the second personal pro¬ 
noun has a distinct base fnubo, hmeno, buhnidie), as have the 
Australian Lake Macquarie {nin-toa, bald, nuraj and the North 
American Coos [inclusive], jidn [exclusive]; ifnj. 

In Semitic, the dual seems to have been formed by inserting a 
between the stem and the termination, and tlie plural by lengthen¬ 
ing the termination of the singular (e.g., Arabic sfinVyu- ■ latro 
sortga" ‘ iatronem': sdrfijdm 'duo latronea »: wngCna 'Jplus 
quam duo] latroncs ), In Indo-European, the series appears to 
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have been, for the nommative, in the erngular, -^fu) in 

Lhe dual, and -s in the plural {e g.* Sanskrit yffctia, Greek AiW. 
LithuaniaD Latin lupu^, Gothic wul/a' wolf' from 

^ td-pos; * Sanskrit vfkau^ Greek Xvxi^t Lithuaniae mfki ' two 
wolvcB *, Latin dw * two ' from 'wf^djul, ; Sanskrit 

vfkd 9 , Gothic wulfos ' f Piorc than two] wolves" from * 

*|dpt?e, Osoan Nfivlanns ' citiEcns of Nola, Here, on the whole, 
the dual seetds to be independent of the singular and of the plural 
alike. 

While Indo-European showB seven case-forma (exclusive of the 
vocative’ cf. pp. for the singular and six for the plural, 

it has only four for the duah one of which (the genitive) seems to 
be derived from the aingulart and another (the locative) from the 
pluraL ThiH difference in the number of case-fonna, together with 
the steady decay and 6nal loss of the dual in many languages, may 
be interpreted in two opposite ways^ Either i 11 it was an extremely 
primitive nnnaber which came to be regarded us unnecessary, ao 
that i t sur^dved on ly in vest i go$, or (2) it w'as very late and never 
developed beyond a comparatively rudimentary eluge. The bulk 
of evidence from a sur^^ey of all linguistic data seems to indicate 
that th^ dual u^as sowictcAaf fnfer (fcfiTi ffcc oider than 

the plural, ao that the former of the two hy[Ksthcses just mentioned 
is perilapa the more likely. Tim aiitic|uity of all three numbers^ 
however, is attested by the co-existcncc of words in Indo-European 
and Semitic for " one ^ ^ two *, and ' throe' in singular, dual, and 
plural forms reapectlvcly: fand other tcrnisl, * d(u)ii6(u)^ 

*treie&, and *'ahadu, and respect ivcly, as repre¬ 

sented, for instaiice, by Old Latin onios, Latin untis^, duo, (res, and 
Arabic itodaij 

To ^end€T, which occurs especially in the epithctologue, though 
certain languages possess it in the verb as well i cf, p. 190), some 
consideration lias already been devoted (pp. 175-177). Id such 
great linguistic families as Indo-European and Semitic, there are 
three genders ^maisculine, feminine, and neuter; and in them the 
system as a whole niay be divided into the two types of natural 
and grammatical gender. In natural omder, as fenmd in English, 
Armenian, and Modem Persian, for example, animate beinp and 
inanimate things are classified as masculmc, feminine, or neuter 
according to tbeir sex or lack of sex (man m tnasculine, ti'oman is 
fcniininc, and foim is neuter), in grammatical gender, which is 
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found in the groat majority of languages, this is by no inoati!i 
ncecesorily the case. Sometimes tlic sex-classificfttion is found in 
obvious cases, os when, in Latin, mr * man ' is masculine, fetitina 
* woman ’ is feminine, and opptdum ' towTi' is neuter. But in f a tin 
jiuijixts ‘ river ' k niagculinc, and stetla ' star' is feminine; while in 
Gorman IFei’i ‘ wnman ’ is neuter. In Latin and Greek the words 
for * aim ^ are mascilline fnol, while those for ‘ moon ‘ arc 

feminine ^fwnn, but these conditions arc reversed in German 
and Lithuanian, the sun being feminine f.'?onne, /HiutfJ and the 
moon masculine At first glance, tliore sootob to be 

no ratioiiai basis for grammatical gender; and one of the greatest 
practical difficulties in mastering s new language is learning the 
gender of its nouns. 

Languages possessing grammalieal gender usually denote it by 
the inllejcion of tlic nominative. Thus, in I-atiu, nouns of llie second 
declension ending in *uj! are normally masculine fe.g., ctpiua 
stallion ), and those of the same declension ending in -uat are 
neuter te.g., ddimm' gift while those of the first declension end¬ 
ing in -a arc feminine |e.g«, *mare ' 1 , a distinction clearly 
aliouTi in adjectives of the type of honws ‘ good ' (masculine), 6ofta 
(feminine.i, honuni (neuter). Beside these, one finds certain very 
old nouns which ha%'c the same tenninaiion for both masculine and 
feminine, such as Latin patet ' father' (masculine} ; znafer' 
mother (feminine). It would seem that we must postulate an 
earlier stage in which (os was still the cose in Hiltite) there were 
but two genders, animate and inammote, the former comprising all 
living bcingH or things regarded os living, and the latter not only 
all things considered inanitnaie, but also animate beings regarded 
^ sexless because of tlieir physical immaturity. The neuter is, 
furthermore, the gender of the vague, indefinite, imrwnsonal, and 
general, as contrasted with the masculine and feminine, 'which arc 
definite and endowed wiUi personality. 

Tke chic/ source of prarntnatical gender seems to lie in animism, 
a type of earlier thought which holds that conscious life and will 
exist in many of what we call lifeless things, which are not merely 
acted upon, but wliich themselves act with purpose and intention. 
Traces of this widespread primitive belief ore evident in linguis¬ 
tics, which here confirms the evidence gathered by anthropology 
and comparative religion. When Longfellow speaks of ' the mur¬ 
muring pines and the hemlocks or w hen one says that' the roar- 
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mg river carries away the bridge which cro^tscs it we regard the 
fihrases as poetic or m mere figures oi speeelK Now they are; hut in 
reality they are survivals of a stage of tliouglit in which the trees 
were actufllly supposed to munnur, the river to roar and to carry 
away, and the bridge to cross Sis living and sentient beings (.ef+ 
p. 101. Some such notion would seem to have caused 
* river ^ and jpoiiJ? * bridge * to be masculine in Latin. Tlie * pine 
and the ‘ hemlock on the ether hand, aro feminine in Latin 
ciruta), doubtless because, like other trees ( Latin arbores^ 
abo reminine), they arc prixluctivct and so, animisticallyr arc re¬ 
garded as female, lJut if trees ary female, as being life-giving, 
what they produce is neuter; thus+ ^apple-tree^ and p^rus 

■ pear-tree' are feminine^ so that the ending -us w^as originally 
neither masculine nor feminine, but animate; but their fruits, 
laaluiri" an apple ’ and pirum * a pear \ arc neuter. 

Fretiuciitly the same concept is expressed by dilferent gram- 
maticat gendera, as when the word for ^ tree ^ is sometimes neuter 
(Greek Russian femuiine (Latin arbdr, 

Ait^tan uoa-| Breton pti-esefin |hut the cognate Middle Irish fid is 
masculineJ), and sonictinies masculine (Sanskrit TJrfcsd-_, (oru-_, 
drtima-L Here the reason must lie in the fact that the tree was 
sometimes regarded as a mere lifeless, sexless, inaniniate thing 
(neuter), sometimes as a female (femminc, passive) living pro¬ 
ducer, and sometimes as a male (masculine^ active) living pro¬ 
ducer. Thus one may explain such doublets as the tw^o Latin w^orda 
for * river the masculine /(wihua originally connoted the river as 
an active agent, while the neuter fiftmen expressed primarily a 
mere collectivity'' of a passive mnsg of water. So, again, the most 
primitive Lutiii term for ' god * (see pp, IDO^ 102) is the neuter 
nuiTienp a mere ■ nod * as a manifetation of Divine will and, hence, 
the vague collectivity well expressed in the abstract sense of 
English divinity. Beside numen stanfk the active and eoncrotc 
deu 3 * god \ Primarily this w^as used both for gods and for god¬ 
desses, like the older use of o and i) &tik ‘ the god, the goddess * 
in Greek; and traces of thb early usage survive in Latin poetry, 
which, like all true poelryt ia inherently cofiser\^ative of old forma 
and of old concepts, as when Vergil employs deun both of Venus 
and of Alecto. Latin adjectives of the third declension like lem$ 
' light' tiavc only animate and manimato forms fl^is masculine- 
feminine^ leve nciiierl; and the same phenomenon reappears in tlie 
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Homeric (Jirodo'daktylps ci^oiaf * roay-fingeird 

Dawn \ vriicrc in fonn the nomi is femiiiinCr t>ut the adjectivo is 
maaeuline (i.e.^active). 

\\ lion tiie feminine gender haa once become catablbhed (see 
yip, 175—177^, female bcitig;g or things^ rcgwrcled aa such are put in 
ibis new category^ ao that in Latin den * goddeiss ^ appears beside 
detw * Bt«i ^ ais docs Greek dtd beside &t4%f ia harmony with Natnre^s 
own division of Jiving beings into male and female. Even neuters 
may lie endowed wdth sex and may tbus be regarded aa male and 
fenialep Latin \ enus, the love-gwldcs^^ whose name originaily 
meant nothloE more than the abstract idea of * lovchnessp desire ' 
(Sanskrit neuter vdnas-)^ Here^ loo, belongs the German nsascu- 
line Go^f ' God \ whose equivalents in GotliiCp Old Icelandic, and 
Anglo-Kiixon are masculine when rcrerring to the Christian God, 
but neuter when denoting pagan deities; not, it w'ould ^ecnip be^ 
Cause a heathen gotl was a mere thing, but because the term origi-^ 
naiiy connoted a vague general idea, probably ^ the (collectivity of 
that which is} invoked ^ (cf. pp, lOQ, J02L The Christian God, on 
the otiier hand, is from the beginning, as the Bible shows, a definjle 
Person^ so tJiat the distinction between Anglo-Saxon gnd * god * 
(nentcT) and God ■ God ^ tmaf^culine) ia much the same as that 
between the Latin neuter ntiwir/i and the masculine d^us (with 
the later feminine dcu)^ A further notcwortiiy category of the 
neuter is the dimlnuUve, e,g,p German Madehcn * girl PrSulein 
miss p A/finnkin * manikin ", the underlying idea being that tho 
indivddual denoted by such terms is immature, i.e,, has not yet 
proved to be animate by producing offspring, just as in English 
an infant h often designated aa ' it *. 

Significance likew'ise seems to lurk in the fact that the accusa¬ 
tive singular of the maaculinc is identical in form with both the 
accusative and the nominative singular of the neuter of Indo- 
European -D- Sterne as in the Latin Eeeond declension (c.g., mascu¬ 
line accusative fimmn * slave - : neuter accusative oppiduni 
town ^ as contrasted with tlic nominatives scruus and oppidufn/. 
If it be true that there h good reason to regard the nominative as 
tho active case, and the accuaative as the non-active or passive 
(pp, 192-I93L we may auggest that the mnsadine fond, hter, ike 
femmine well) wns the anmate, cwirrcfe, and active 

gender, whiU the neuter the inanimate, vaguely general and 
pa*^ve gender. We have also seen (pp. 175-177) noL only that the 
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ftniininfl b closely connected with the nciilcr plural, and 

that it b, at least in Indo-Euroiiean, a Ti-kiivcly late formaiinn, 
but abo that it may owe iU very origin to its identity of form 
with tlie Bcx-dcnotiiig feiiiininc pronoun. 

The fact that the fcniitiino and tlie neuter have the idea of 
passivity in cainiiion luay explain euch plienoniena as the Teutonic 
neuter for the word for ' woman ’ seen in Old Frisian, Old Saxonj 
Anglo-Saxon rf/ f English wHtf, Old High German wf6. Modern 
Cennan H mb (feminine in Middle High German) as contrasted 
w'itli the feminine in Gothic qtnit, Old Saxon gwin. Old Icelandic 
fci^dn, Anglo-Saxon cuen, ' woman, wife English ^wca (Latin 
iwufi'er ' woman on the other hand, like niSfer, is purely animate 
in gender, and only naturally fcroininc). It is interesting to note 
IhaL the conrhisionfl here reached on strictly linguistic evidence 
had already been attained in principle by the author of the fnur- 
tcciith-ccnturv f/nujiwnliMt spccufafiya (formerly ascribed to 
Duns Scolus); ' the masculine gender is the mode of indicating a 
thing in its property as agent fsub proprietote agtntis}, the femi¬ 
nine . .. in iU profierly as passive (sub propHetate. pn^^en^^s^ the 
neuter ... in its proiwrty as neltlicr, [but] indetenimcd and 
[applicable] to either indifferently 
Occasionally, as in the case of tlie German word for 'God 
w'hich is masculine in the singular, but neuter in the plural fOott . 
GSltef), a w'ord may be of one gender in the singular and of an¬ 
other in the plural. Tiius we have Latin locus ' placeplural loci 
' individual pineca ’ beside loctt' regions, places in general diffffus 
' finger Vulgar Latin fttgila beside diffiLi, w'henec Italian H dito : 
it! dite beside 11 iJfff. The same word may have more than one gen¬ 
der, e.g., Old Latin frond ‘ forehead ’ aa masculine beside the Classi¬ 
cal feminine; die* ‘ day ’ is both masculine and feminine; and the 
double gender of jinio ' end ' is still represented in Spanish el fin 
(masculine} as contrasted with French ia fin (feminine) ; or a 
word may have one genfler in one language while its cognate ip 
another language of the same family has another. Thus Latin vm 
' way * is feminine, but Gothic trigs, Gennan It^cp, and Anglo- 
Saxon Keg {— English are masculine; Latin nidus * nest ’ is 
masculine, but German and Anglo-Saxon nesf are neuter; Greek 
fltlA** ‘ vault ■ is feminine, but Old Church Slavic dolu ' pit' and 
Old Icelandic dalr ‘ valley ' are masculine, and Gothic dal, German 
Tcit, and Anglo-Saxon dsl (— English dale) are neuter. 
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Of the thret genders, the neuter shows a tendency to disaiipear 
in the noun, allhougji H is found, togetlier with the tnneculine and 
feminine, in Old Intlo-Iraniati (Sunakrit, the various Frakritst 
Avcslan, and Old Persian), Greek, Italic (Latin and Oaco-Um- 
brian), Ligurian (I,e;)ontic), the Baltic Old Prussiaiij and through¬ 
out Slavic. It has vanished from Modem Indian SindhI, Panjabi, 
and Hindi, which have only masculine and feminine, while Bengali 
and tlTiya have no grammatical gender whatever; franl Iranian 
Afghan; from British Celtic (Welsh, Cornish, and Breton) and 
from Modem Irish; from the Romance languages; and from the 
Baltic Lithuanian and Lettish. Hittite has no feminine, but only 
mnscuhne and neuter fi.e.,animate and inanimate)..Nevertheless, 
there are traces of a former existence of the neuter and of gram¬ 
matical gender gcncmlly in a number of languages where they are 
no lon^r f^nd as dietinct categories, c,g., in the type of Armenian 
flwinuf ■ with a year' : nominative om (cf. Sanskrit mma} for the 
feminine; and, for the neuter, the type of Armenian gcUtmn 
twist : Latin voinmen ‘ roll *; Breton tm ‘ thingwhich is femi¬ 
nine in the singular, but masculine in the plural (ann dr a * the 
* thfce things') j and the Lithuanian type of menas 

art (rn^lmc); Sanskrit martm-, Greek f«W ’ mind ' (neuter). 
nuin TO IfiJiguagesdistinguisbbetwceQananimateCmascu- 

me or feminine) and an inanimale fnoulor) insucli constructions 
as Latm MCin« gtadio ‘slain by a sword but occism ab koEte 
slam hy an enemy ^ Spanish ei hijo oino a su madre ‘ the son 
loves hm mother' (and personifications like «mo d mi patrm ‘ I love 
my coimiry ), but leo un libro ■ I n-ad a book ' (cL pp. 112 , 246), 
a construction found hkcwise in Sicily and in South Italy, as 
well ^ in some Rhaeto-RotnanJe dialects. Rumanian, since the 
seventeenth ten ury, has used pc = Latin per in the same way; 

genitive without a preposition when referring to a 

U ro. the ™urt of the [specified! king ■; cf. p. 245 ); Old Church 
Slanc i^ee the ^nitive as the objective ease for animate, but the 
accu^ti.;e for inanimate, as vTrfMiK G^Epeda Boga Evejego 
gemtive) 'thou shalt love the Lord thy God but 
tvoje (aec^tive) take up thy couch many modern Eaal 
Armenian dialects, such aa those of Erivan and Erzerum, make the 
accusative of nouns denoting inanimate things coincide in form 
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with the uommativc, while that of nounfl flenoting anitnatc beings 
is in the genitive-dative; Modern Persian distinguishes in the 
])iuTal between anitoate and inanimate mard~an ‘ men hut 

gui-Ao' roaea’), . 

If the problem of gender be viewed in the light of the pnnciplos 
here set forth, it i$ seen to have a perfectly valid reason for exist¬ 
ence, granting, os we muBt grant if we arc to understand its true 
nature, tlic preioiBsra and the logic of earlier aniiniatie thought; 
and its very intricaciM and apparent mconsblencies fumbh dues 
of rouch value in studying ttic evolution of buinan thought. 

Gender in non-Indo-European languages may here be treated 
very briefly, since they present little in principle that is not found 
in Iniio-European, their evidence both con firming and being con¬ 
firmed by what has already been given. Semitic, in the histone 
period, possesses only two genders, masculine and feminine (e.g., 
Arabic mohitu- : maHkatu' ' king : queen but some old nouns 
and adjectives arc clearly only animate (e.g., Arabic 'nbu* 

' father ’mnmu* ' mother ’ =t Hebrew ’dj3, ’em; Arabic Hmiiu* 

' pregnant'); and occasionally the same word may be ei^cr 
masculine or feminine (c.g., Hebrew dcrcx ‘way, roadloson 
' tongue ’). The question may even be raised whetlier the distinc¬ 
tive Semitic feminine sign -f- was not originally a characteristic 
of the inanimate, and whether the -o- preceding it may not pri¬ 
marily have been identical with the aecusative (or pasaiyel singu¬ 
lar of the nioaculine tor aetive) gender (e.g., Arabic moliJcu* rex , 

‘ regem ' : mali/c-o-f-w* ‘ regina 'K 

The Dravidian languages distinguish between beings endowed 
with reason and all others, terming their designating nouns ‘ iiigh- 
caste' (high-caste male and high-caste female) and ‘casteless 
respectively. Here Tamil, Malayalam. Kanareschavc Eeparatc 
suffixes for male and female in the singular, but not in the plural; 
Telugu Kurukh, Malto, and Kolami use the castcicss (neuter) for 
the feminine singular; while Kui imd Go^di employ the casteless 
for both feminine numbers. A similar claesiG cation prevails m the 
Caucasian languages, the subdivisiona ranging from three in 
Abk'Hj (rational male, rational female, irrational) to four (e.g., m 
Andi, rational male, rational female, animals and many inanimate 
objects, other things), six {e,g., Ingush and Chechen), and even 
eight (e.g,, Tueh). 

The distinction between animate and inanimate undfirlieB the 
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system o| the demonatrativc pronoimg ia the Munda family in 
India, and la seen in the African Zande or Nyamnyam of the 
Ubanp group (also only in pronouns), as tvell as in the American 
erp ee, ox, Ponka, and Maya. In the Amcriran Iroquolan the 
1 vT^ between ),iglier and lower, an*i in the African Masai 
(of the ^ll(HEqMatorial family) between great and strong as con¬ 
trasted with little and weak. In tiie American Chimik tjie neuter 
may denote on indefinite individual fe.g., ika'iiax [masculine] 
the chief but Lka’nax [neuter | ‘ a chief ’J, the neuter here hav- 

ind/fini?* 1 ' tiio indefinite singular and the 

definite plural, borne Janguage-groups, notably the SoaiiUe, show 
gender m the verb, e.g., Hebrew ' he will Hritc tiytofi ' she 

than ’'■blit are termed classes rather 

tlmn gender. Thus m the MeJanaslan Isai we have two classes, the 

^be body, relationships, things 

used n and some nouns of place 

with L iSdcornJ including all ptlier nounB^ thougli 

^ llWW f American Haida, wlicrc objects 

r/al bXht fa ri f;' if"""' 

M l 1’" V ™ American Chibeha 

Talamank and Mclehora. In Emped, a dialect of the Naga-Bodo 

si^-group m India, the plural has classes (c.g., men ' 

pedom-dimff cowsjinphanff^jid ' trees mi-keda ‘ fires') • and 
the African Bantu family has fr^m seventeen to twenty-'three 
riaases. It is not quite certain whether these claascB can prouerlv 

We turn next to a consideration qf cate i e in fha t 

M.i<* i„dw.« "Mr’.r.;,Xr ,r 

by means of an empty word (ef „ 15=1 „ l„ , cimer 

ional termination fcf pp. 15 

L.UI. Tho word" ™ • h“' ■ r"' 

interest. D»ri>^, Ihrongl, French, fran. L«i„ <„™"tLTr 
lation of Grreh rtte, | •pto„is |, n |i,e„||y ., , „, 

Cermnn Ml, R„s«,„ 

Ihe e.B« were regintled ns ' fnllioj . 
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the * direct ’ or ' straight ' case f^pS4, ttfiua firrEmt]). As this sug' 
gcsts, one oiisc wfts considereH to be original, the nominative or 
noun^ciise par erccHeaee fcwfiiiDTun}, jiawi/tatirm; cf- c™^. tiomen 

* name, noun The Sanskrit grammarians icnneci case vibhakti^ 

* separation, dislinetion, modification ' as being a modification of 
the bare etem-form. 

The nurtiber of case-forms varies widely, twenty-three being 
ascribed to Georgian (of the South Caucasian family), but only 
one each to Moflem French, Italian, Spanisli, etc. In all, we may 
reckon tiie number as at least tliirty-six, of which Indu-EuToi>eftii 
has eight (origlniilly, perhajis, nine or even ten), and Semitic three 
(with clear traces of a fourth). Some of these are, in rcalitj, com¬ 
pound eases, i.e., they are made by adding one case-termination to 
another, as in Vogul efi-pwano-n-at ' with his children = the 
adesftive eit-pfiana-H ‘ near bis cliildren ' + the locative cS-piiona-t 

* in his children Kichua (Feruvian) incssive yayajtpi' in wlmt is 
the father's' = the genitive ytiyu-p 'fatlier's* -|- tlie locative 
yni/fl-pi * in the father and possibly Indo-European ablativea of 
the tyijcs of SsnsUril mukhatds ‘ from the mouthLatin funditus 
' from the bottom ' — the ablative ending -t + the genitive ending 
-o/ps. Of the eleven cases in Uratic, for example, only six arc simple 
in this sense, tlie remaining five being compound, 

-Tliis wealth of cases, apparently arising from the need for exact 
definiteness often felt in earlier stages of language Icf. pp. 21-22), 
evolved, it would seem, from the addition of empty words (ef. 
p. 1551 to the cpithetoingue proper. This appears to be true in the 
Dravldiaji and Tibeto-Burman Unguistic families; and the elabo¬ 
rate system found in North Caucasian is clearly relatively late m 
development. Ultimately the problem is involved with that of the 
oriipn of inflexion in gcneraMcf, PP' 

For a practical consideration of case we may best begin with 
a survey of the Indo-European system, particularly as represented 
by Sanskrit, the language most conservative in this regard; and 
we may restrict ourselves to the singular, as being the most primi- 
tivo number (cf, p. 179)- flerc we find eight casM tongmally, 
possibtv, nine): nominative fyajfids ' worship, sacrifice'), accusa¬ 
tive fwjrM, dative fyaj»di/a for 'tjajtldi-a 'for sacrifice : 
the roost primitive form appears, c.g., in Old Latin duenoi — 
tfiassical bondt Avcstan ‘ to a w olf ’ = Greek A.'*a> — 

Lithuanian oiTfcut), genitive fyojnisj)fl ' of aacrifico cf. HomOrtC 
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Ai'itotei * of a wolf ' for *A»'jco«ioJ, locative (pajni ' in sacrifice cf. 
Greek oTwh ’ in the house, at home ablative fyajMl ‘ from sacri¬ 
fice'; cf. OW Latin nicrcfod 'from merit', faciiumid 'most 
easilyinstrumental fVedic yajfid ' with, or by, sacrifice and 
vocative (ydjna ' 0 Eacrlfiee I . 

From these cases we may at onec drop the vocative, which is a 
mere base-fonn used as an exclamation (cf. p, 150|, and so is the 
epithctolo!;ic counterpart of the imperative of the verb (see p. 
209). The trtic cases seem to fall into two categorirs, nominative 
and accusative on the one hand, ond dative, genitive, locative, 
ablative, and instrumental on the other; the first category we may 
term grammatical, and the second rdafionot (cf. pp, 194-201). 

The nominative ease is eonvcutionally defined as the case of 
ttie subject of tlie verb, and tfie accujKitti/e as the case of the direct 
object of the verb (e.g,, filiws palrem amat 'the son loves the 
fatlicr It would seem more exact, however, to define the nomi- 
TKttive fl* the act me cose and the aecnsatife as ike non-active 
flwssive Ls hero too strong a tcnnl. This view' seems to be sustained 
by the dcinonslrative pronoun (see p. 175). which appears to dis¬ 
tinguish sharply not only between aniniitte and inanimate gender, 
but also between the active inuminative) case and the inactive 
cases (neuter nominative and all non-nominative cases), as k 
shown by the masculine and feminine nominative Sanskrit sdfs/, 

Greek Gothic so, no, as contrasted with the neuter nomi¬ 
native tdrf, T^, pat-a, and ibc masculine and feminine accusative 
fain, tdin, ™f, T^, l>an-a, /o. Furthermore {cf. p. ISd), the mascu¬ 
line accusative and die neuter nominative are formed identically 
in ttip -o-slems (e,g., Latin tervum ; oppidumL One may ev'en 
suggest the possibility that the e of tlie active fom •$o(s) jecura 
in the which characterises the nominative singular and plural 
fcf. p, 1S3); and that the -t of the non-active pronominal base 
*tod is also seen in passive participles of the type of ’win’to- 
'thought of' (Sanskrit matd-, Greek 'spontaneons' 

[literally, ■ self-thought , Latin ^deviseij Middle 

Irish der-met • oblivion Lithuanian tniiitaa ' thought of ’• Latin 
eaptiin ' seized ', ifiddle Irish cocht ' maid-sen-antGothic kafte 
‘ seized'). 

From the point of view of strict log^c, there should be no neuter 
nominative; nor should there be a masculine or feminine nomina- 
ih-e in connexion with a passive verb (cf. pp. 217-218). An inactive 
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person or thing cannot, thcorcticaily, have the active function 
implied by possession of an active (i-e., nominative} caae; nor can 
a being norrually active properly have an active cafie when that 
being docs not act, but is acted upon. Such constructions as Latin 
oppjtfhim stat ‘ the town stands *, o /iho pafer umafur ' the father 
is loved by the son are logically absurd, and oppidum n Fompiiio 
eondi'fur ‘ the town is founded by Ponipilius ’ is doubly so: only 
the types fiUus patrtni otiiaf * the father loves the son ’ and &ppi- 
duTtt coadit PompiliiiS * Ponipilius founds the town ’ arc logically 
po^iblc. Nevertheless, as has hapi»ncd often enough in realms 
other than linguistic, practical convenience and analogy fcf. pp. 
106^114) have triumphed over logic and theory; and from the 
earliest biatoric period wc find the neuter nominalivc enjoying 
good and regular standing in the Indo*Euro{>can system of cases. 

The close connexion here posiied between the nominative and 
the accusative as contrasted with all other cases appears in lan¬ 
guage generally. The same form very frequently serves for both, 
their functions being suffieicntly indicated by their position in the 
sentence, quite as in English fAc son fotfca (Ac /ofher as contrasted 
with the father loves the ton over against Latin filiw! patrem 
amat : pater /Ilium amaf. Thia Lii true, for instance, of ilie Tibeto- 
Buriiian family, of Malay, Venisei-Ostyak, Basque, African 
Alasai and Zandc (or KyBrnnyam), and many languaecs of the 
three Americas fe.g., Haidu, the extinct Mochika, and Tupi- 
Ouarani). In Eskimo the nominative and accusative are classed 
together as the abaolufiwc case, whereas in Uralk the nominative 
has a place apart even from the accusative, appearing in its simple 
stcin-fonn. 

Besides its function as the non-aciivo case, the accusative has 
a terminalive or lifofive signification as denoting the end of motion 
toward which action proceeds, as in Latin Italiam . . . Lnvmia 
ucBtr Itffaro ‘he came to Italy . . . the shores of Lnvinia’, 
proficiiici ertlium ' to depart Into exilesocri/ifafum ire ' to go to 
sacrifice' fsimilarly in Indo^Iranian, Greek poetry, Old Irish, 
Teutonic (except Old High German and Gntliie], and sporadically 
elsewhere: cf. likcwiue Hebrew sd^ndh 'to the north, nortli- 
ward'). WhellicT this Imoinativc force ia derived from the in¬ 
active value of the case, or whether the primary function of the 
accusative was itself to indicate the end of motion (so that, c.g., 
/lltus patrem a mot originally meant, not' liie son loves tlie father *, 
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but ‘ the son directs his love until it comes to the father'), ar 
whether two cases priniarily distinct have coincided in form, is a 
jiruhicm atill unsolved. 

Otiicr linguistic fnmUieg frequently show one or Tnore fonns 
corrcsfiooding to the In Jo-European and Semitic accusative in its 
terminative aspect, as in the North Caucasian Chechen and in 
Burmese, where the tciniinative case has much the same force as 
that of tiiq African direttive, which indicates that action takes 
l>Uicc in favour of some one or toward a specific end. TIjc termina- 
tive finds further analogues in the Eskimo allative, denoting that 
toward which an acUon tends (e.g., sniainimn^ ' toward a knife ’ 
for •snun/f-mwt;; in the Uralic (aliM and iVfattVc, the former indi¬ 
cating motion up to, and the latter motion to the interior of 
Mordvin kudo-g ‘ as far as a house' ; CJioreniiss aur-ositso' to the 
interior of the forest i; and, in some measure, in the Yukagir, 
Sanioyede, and Er^kimo prosectofive, denoting motion along (S-E.t 
Eskimo MwiVAut ■ along a knife The Caucaabn Cli-ak'ur even 
lias a superlative case, indicating motion toward the top, a com¬ 
bination of the superessive (sec p. 198) and the illative (e g., 
siiufalL'a 'towanl the top of the mountaina bleml of srwo-E 
upon the mountain ’ apd ' into the mountain '), Nouns 

M well as verfcw may take ati accusative as their direct object, as 
in Latin gtnd /fi>t hone eurotiost rem * why are you worrying about 
this matter? ' (cf. pp, 220-22J). 

^ The word' accusative * has its own history. It is borrowed from 
die Latin aceusaUvwi ‘ relating to a complaint or accusation so 
that tiie Latin grammarian Varro called it ' tiie ease of accusing ' 
fca/tm aceusandi}; but tliis Latin term is only u clumsy trans¬ 
lation of the Greek word for tlie case. - tadicatingtho thing 

caused by the verbfrom oM'a meaning both ' cause ' and * accusa¬ 
tion . Althougli tlie Latin grammarian Priscian rightly Ea\'o 
causaf imts ‘ causal' as on alternative rendering to aeousativas the 
false translation prevailed over the true, and has become too fixed 
to be overthrown. Tlie reason for the dtsignalbn ' causal' was 
that the case was regarded philosophically as the cause of the 
actum denoted by tlie verb, e.g., in our sttK.‘k-aentencciffit« patrem 
amat, patrem ' fatiicr ’ is the reason why the ‘ eon ‘ (filivs) ■ loves' 
(amat). 

Turning to the rciofionaf cases, we may first consider the dative 
which is conventionally defined as * the case of the indirect object \ 
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though it might equally well be teroied * (he to- or % Ua 

general meaning m Indc-Europ^an being that of advantage f&r 
disadvantage). Its name means * relating tn giving ^ (Latin dativus 
as a translation of Greek SatukiJ; cL Yarro's paraphrase by casus 
dandi * case nf giving’), doubtless derived from atoek-phrases of 
the type of pater fiUo libmm dot * the father gives a book to the 
eon \ It is, in esscncOi an inactive case (cf. Greek nommative Oi but 
dative t«; Gothic nommative sa, but dative f^nrnma; sec p. 175*; 
and originally it may have been associated rather closely in forma¬ 
tion with the locative (in Hittitc, indeed, the same case serves as 
dative and as locative alike, e,g., pedi * to, or in, a place ^ frora 
'pede/oi) and with certain types of the genitive. In Indo-European 
its tertninalion wa^ *-ei or *-ot (cL Praenesdine A'umasioi = Latin 
Numerio for *Nu7na.do-oi * for NumcriusOscan paterei = 
Latin patn * for a father') ; and tills may have been the full grade 
(pp. 65-dj6) of a teruiinatlon-base or * oe whose reduced grade 
I from pf IS seen In the Latin genitive ty|>e of ofri * of a man and 
wlsose Kcro-grado f appears in Latin compounds like war- 

waging ' and in the locative (cf. Sanskrit ds?na«i Sn ei stono^ 
Greek oiKm ^ at home If this be truCt tcc the daiivet 

locativef and some types of the genitive together. 

Besides its use as tlsc case of the indirect object the dative occa¬ 
sionally has, in Indo-IraiiiaD, Latin, Teutonic, and Slavic* a fofj ve 
force denoting tlie place toward which* in contrast to the 
Force of the accusative (pp. 19^19’L Latin it chritor mdo ' the 
shout goes towards the eky ' [but does not necessarily reach it) as 
contrasted w'ith i^oinain if ^ he goes to Rome * [and reaches the 
city|; Angh>-Sa?bOn he heofonuni dstdg ‘he rose heavenwards^; 
Old Church Slavic sti^ase vu^rastu ‘he was attaining to maturity 0, 
A similar use of the dative is common in Tibeto-Bunnan as well 
as in Georgian and other Caucasian languages; and in GoorgiaTi 
it may even aerve as a direct object* a tisage which reminds one 
of the Spanish type of cf hijo ama d madro * the son loves his 
mother' ispc pp. 112, 240; for the so-called dative of agent see 
p. 22S) . 

The next case to be considered is the genitive^ w'hose primary 
meaning has been obscured by its prevailing functions of possession 
fliber Petri "Peter's book^, of material fvirga tauri 'twig of 
laurel *)i and of part (pars ^part of the world for the 

partitive genitive as subject or object see pp. 243-244), It appears 
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beet definable ne the generic eaeBf though jta current name is 
derived from Latin gemtwwi * rckting to generation or birth an 
ai^'^kv^'ard rendering of ite Greek designation yinK^, T^hich the 
Armenian and Syrian Erammarians translated very accurateiy by 
'generic" f$GrakQn^ the latter borrowed from Greek 

yir^K ^ Latin genue). 

In IndD-Europeanp the termmatioa of the genitive aingular seems 
to have been •-es or (d. Latin noTninU "of a name^ for 
*nonien~^e beside Old Latin 7W7nmm for •ncnnen-o«> Diovoe 
lovdSp of Jupiter to which **ia (possibly connected with the 
relative pronoun seen in Sanskrit Phrygian mv, and Greek 
' who *) or the adjectival formative -a- may be addedp a$ in San¬ 
skrit vfkas-^a * of a wolf V flomeric Ai^gui for *AiJcoGr-^G beside 
Attic Aifj<oi^ for *XvK<Mr-a fperhapij a relic of a pre-inilcxional stage 
[cL pp, I53-1M]; for the suffixing of the uninffected relative *-fo, 
cf. the Celtic relative verb represented by 01J Irish berfe * who 
carry * from *'bheront-io. Middle Welsh yse^yd * who Is ^ from 
Gaulish duguont-io' who make An ending -I from *-ti 
appears in Italic and Celtic genitives of the tyi>ee of i^iH * of a 
man Old Irish fir from *urrL Gaulish Segttmari ' of Segomaros 
and the Kero-grade -i in such Latin compounds as teifi-ffcr ' war- 
waging * (cf. p. 195). This generic -f is Jihew^ise seen in the types of 
Latin ac^^ui /acid ' I make it the same, cuunt It equal \ eervidt^ 
' I ficr\'c(d}' for "serui'fd^ *^cry!-hain [cf* the genitive 
serial/# Sanskrit }!iithunl^kar -' make a pair of 'p and perhaps Lith¬ 
uanian mkydavau' I wais w out to say ’ and Gaulish logiloe i if for 
'he made a tomb' (?) (cL Gaulish bfca [i.e., (oga] 

' grave 1. It may even be suggested that the genitive termination 
or is uJliitiiately identical with the neuter (i.e.j vaguely 
generic; cf. p. 1S4} fonnation laecn in such words as Sanskrit 
;dnas = Greek yiv^^ = Latin genu^^ ^ that the Greek genitives 
Aujfoet Xvxmo w^ould have meant originally * relating to wolfoe^iS, 
wolfisii' derived from a neuter noun •Ai.ko^ ' wolfnesa w'hile such 
forms as Sanskrit jdnaeas ^ Greek yivuv^ for •ycK«rov = Latin 
generie for *gene$-e& w'ould really be double genitives. 

In any event, there wmuld appear to be an almost indubitable 
trace of connexion betivecD the geniiLve and the neuter in the old 
types preserved in Sanskrit nsmdiawi, yuemikam : Latin noetnim, 
ruffi ' of usj of you' (cf. such ncutera as Sanskrit yugam : 
Latin iuyum * yoke '). The Latin genitive type of qu<fiue, cuius 
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"of whom^ may al$o fall within this category fcL likewise the 
adjective quoins) ^ and German unser *of (cf, Anglo-Saxon 
ur^} was probably originally the nominative-accusative neuter 
singular oJ the adjective un^vr "ours ' (Old High German um^, 
Anglo-Saj<(]n ure). 

Freni thb gejidric basal sign Lfi cation * all the uses of the gcDitive 
seem derivable. Its employment as a po^si^^ive case is eminently 
generic and shades off into a purely adlectival eon notation. The 
dislineiion betAveen Latin palatmni regale ^ royal palace * and 
paiatmm regie " king's palace * is essentially that between the gen¬ 
eric and the sfxicihc, the former denoting the palace of kings gen- 
erallyp the latter that of an indmdtial inonamh; and the same is 
true of compounds as contrasted avHIi a noun plus a genitive* as 
Sanskrit deva-pwfra- * gCMi^soPp divine son * (i.e.f the typical son 
of any deity} ; dernRua pw^ra- ^ son of a (particular) god \ 

The interpretation here suggested seenu^ amply sustained by 
phenomena in many non-Inda-Europcan langitnges. In UraliCp the 
genitive was originally a possessive adjectiA^e Mordvin 

§kcm~ 9 fL ^ mmCp of me^)^ as it really is in Munda Sarttali; while 
in Bun an r a complex pronominaliscd mcndM?r of the Tiheto- 
Biirman groupp many adjectives appear to have been primarily 
gcnitiA'cs, and in Dravidian the genitiAT is in form an adjective. 
In some Tibelo-Burman languages, the adjective, if preceding the 
noun, b put in the genitive, and the pair fonn a quasi-compound, 
the jxist|)ositiona indicating ease being added only to the second 
component. Here the genitive sign itself ^ccins to be, properly 
speaking, a demonstratiA'c pronoun, bo tliat Tibetan mi-i frAyirn 
' man's house ' literally means 'man-that house*, a construction 
founc! a]; 5 u in Banlu and other African groups. In Melanesian and 
Indonesian, in Abk'ai: (of the North Caucasus), in some languages 
of Africa (Somali for instance) and of the Americas (e g., Iroquois* 
Chikito, and Lulc), tlic type of * his-housc the-hoy * for" the boy's 
house * is used, ns Maya una iibilfkiL 

The position of the genitive and of tho adjective in relation to 
the noun which they define b likewise higlily significant- aeneraUy 
epeaking, ij ike adjective precedes ite noun, the genitive also 
precedes it; if the adjective faltoirs its nouiif the gemtive also fol¬ 
lows i'L them stalcmcnts likewise holding true of the order of the 
components of a compound word. Sporadic instances where tho 
genitive precedes wldlo the adjective follow s, AuS in Choctaw. Tupi- 
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Gufttani, Kiinama, Miahmi, and Basque, or where the adjective 
precedes while the Bcnitive follows, aa in Efik, seem insufficient 
in importance to vitiate the principles of sequence as a whole. 
In gerural, (Ae iendtncy bo(A 0 / the genitive and 0 / fAe adjective 
appears fo be fo precede, raffier (Aan Jo foilow, the noun. 

The genitive 0 / material and the parfi'tive genitive seem to be 
cn^ently generic (e.g., Latin mV^a iauri ' twig of laurel, lauiel- 
twig French des kotrimes eont venus *| indefinite beings of tlie 
general type of I men have come' as contrasted with hommea 
wnt ventw ■ the tsjweific] men have come Tlic generic force is 
apparently the origin of suoli adverbs as German rtacAte' at night 
and it doubtless underlies such eonstruetions as Latin nolus onmi 
palcrnf famed for paternal spirit' and Oscan aserum sizafunc 
epitiosuin' to make seizure involving these Tnalters besides prob¬ 
ably being the reason for the confusion of the genith'e with the 
ablative (cL p. 199; for the Slavic use of the genitive to denote the 
animate object see p. 1881. 

The locative is the'in-caae \ normally characteriserj by the ter¬ 
mination -i fe,g,, Old Latin Aomat ' at TtomcLatin domi ‘ at 
home for doniD-f, Greek m*ot ' at home Sanskrit uddni ‘ in 
water’), though sometimes only the bare stem is used fe.g., 
Sanskrit wdan beside uddnf/ the same phenomenon is seen in Ahom, 
a language of the Tai group). Semitic seems to eJiow truces of u 
locative in -u (e-g'i Arabic fav'qu ' above ifablu * previously 
Syriac kaEdil ’enough, in sufficiency’). In many languages, the 
locative is represented by cases wliidi indicate shading^ not found 
in (or perhaps amalgamated into) the simple locative. Here belong 
the ineswne,denoting' in theadesswe, ’ at 'or ‘ neartiie super- 
esait'c, ‘on’; and the subesstVe, ’under’ (c.g,, Georgian itaxl-si 
' in the house', Finnish kaivv-asa ‘ in the wellVotyak otet-leil 
' near the fatherGeorgian aaxl~zed ‘ upon the house Gh ak'ur 
diuicar-ik’ ‘ under the wa 11'). 

^ Die oblahVc is the ‘ frotu-caae '. In Indo-European it is clearly 
distinguished only in -o-Btems, where its sign is -f (e.g., Sanskrit 
yajMt 'from sacrifice’, Old Latin Unaivod 'from Gnacus’, 
fadlumid ’ most easily' [cf. p. 170); cf. also Delphic Greek 
[tvoikoj ' from the house' for ThiB -( was apparently 

augmented by the genitival *-ofi (of. p. 196), thua giving rise 
to the -ta from "-fos shown by the Hittitc ablatives of the type of 
arunai (probably [arunatejj ‘from the sea' (of. also Sanskrit 
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mukhittA^ * from the moulli *p Greek imt ‘[from] within \ Lntin 
fundiitut * from the bottom; and in Italic and Hittite tlii^ nbla- 
tivc in haa been extender]; to otJier than -o-stems. For tli& 

most partp however^ the ablative coincidos in fnrm with the genitive 
{e.g,, Sanskrit naiads ‘ of the boat" or * front the boat'), the ayn- 
cretism (cf. pp, 20I-202i being aided by the luct that ihe ideas of 
^ from * and * part of ‘ frequently overlap. In the Canea^iitn Clic- 
chen we find, beside tfic ahlativep a dehtlve and an [e.g.t 

amalg^a ‘ dowm from use ^ itself being the allative jcf. 

p. 194] of dfmit; dmaU-I ^ out from us^ * — anwitr being itself an 
illative [cf, p. 194); cf. also Finnish knia-Rta ^ out from a fish . 

The remaining case in Indo-Euro|)ean is the fawhich 

is essentially tfic * udth-ca&i *' in all tlie senses of accompaniment, 
instrumentp and manner {c.g., Sanskrit mrgd ^iirgafk mvgam 
anuvrajanti *deer seek companionship witli deer', -puiubkih 
mmdndh * like beasts iu dei^dn. prmdti ' by sacrifiees he 

propitiates the goih ^ bhratTmcbem kdh neyak * time to Iw 
passed with brotlierly love The case has a speeial fom only 
in Indo-Iranianp Hittite, .Agncan, Armeniant Old Saxon, Old High 
German (abo in certain pronounj^ in other Teutonic tanguagea)^ 
and Balto-Slavdc; hut traces of it arc found elsewhere, as in Greek 
‘secretly \ Latin sacrd^&anctus (?) 'sacrusancL \ and Eng¬ 
lish the in the type of the more, the merrier f Anglo-Saxon dy vidra^ 
dfj md ' ttie more, tiic more '). 

Agnean distinguishes between the instrumental and the comfts- 
tivc fmlyi? ■* hy means of life ‘ ' together wdth Life *)t ^ 

dnea the North American ^ilaidu (txd*~ni ^ hy means of a i^tick ': 
Lm'-fcon * together wiih a stick . It is not wholly impossible that 
Indo-European itself may once have diflcrentiated between tlie 
two, since one group (Indo-Irani an, Armenian, Greeks Italic^ and 
Celtic) hii3 an instrumental formation in -bh- (Sanskrit 
‘ by mares \ Anneniau mardov * by man Greek " by a 

god, by gods Latin * by goddesses \ Old Irish feraib * by 

men whereas another group (Teutonio and Balto-Slavic) forma 
the case in -#7i- (Gothic wuljam * by wolves Lithuanian tonk^miM 
* by hands*, Old Church Slavk tdu^oi?ti ^by a wolf'). It ggems 
at least possible to smuggest that tlie forms in -m- w ere originally 
true instrumentals, ivhile those in -6ft- were comitat jves, the base 
meaning of * tft apparently having been * with *. 

In Indo-Iranian, as w'cli as in Caucasian and Draiddian, the 
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inatrimicDtal Coftan called ergatim in g;rammar$ Qf the Caucasian 
languages) assume e posiiton uf unusual importance. Here the 
active voice is in large measure supplanted by the passive (cL pp. 
169--I&9f 220), with the result that the abjectival arcupativc bc~ 
comes the subjectival nominative, while tlie old suhjeclival nomi¬ 
native becomes the instrumental or ergative. t(ie type of Peter 
strikes Paul being replaced by Paul is struck by Peter. So far as 
Indolranian la concernedi this use is found chiefly with perfect 
passive participles Ln the neuter singular, as Sanskrit devena 
gatam' (it was) gone by the god ^ = Hhe god Tvent \ Hind! 

mdrd * by the man the boy (was) struck * = * tlie man filruck 
the boy ^ (also ddjnLiie tarko-kQ ?Tidrd, literally ' a viro pueniin 
[vel, puero] caestmiso also, perhaps^, in the Iranian lialdcl tknj-d 
ma-na gipta * fever-by me caught * = I hiive caught a fever 
In the Caucasian Avar, similarly^ we have died rjzi emm 

* thraugh-mc contented makcs-himself father ' * I make my 

father contented ^ In Cjcotgian, this usage ia r^iricted to tenses 
not derived from the present^ as also.ln Mingreiian, where ' I write 
a letter ' is me but * I Imve written a letter ' lb either 

timin dflc'crifl c'cnli * by me (haa been) WTittea a letter * or c'crili 
d<i-fni-c*€Tm * a letter is-to-me-Written (i.e., * I have a letter 
written , 

In Kharosthi Prakrit this process has gone go far tliat the instru- 
mciital tends to isupplant both the nominative as fiubjcct-casc and 
tlie accusative as object-ease, e.g_, Maharayaputra kala Pw^iiFlo- 
bolena Prince (?) Puirmabala, the Maharaja's son, writes * 

fMah^rayaputra ^Mshi in the nominative, the appositional Pui^iwa- 
ba(eno in the irLStruincntal), ^amnim Ca^u^enena visaT}ide^ * thou 
didst send the monk Cagusena^ rsraf?Mtnu in the accusative, the 
appo$itional Co£)u^eaenq in the iti^rumcnlal), In Avedlan, the 
sociatiive force of the instrumental results in its use subjccti or 
object^ as A'ui^d mono vahisiom fcaftrd &u!n xSa6rd * where (is) Best 
Mind, where (is) ti^y Kingdom?' tnominative and instnimcntsl 
side by side), kva narqm ViVionqm atdbU bardma ^ where shall we 
carry the bones of dead men ? ' 

It is not impossiblo that traces of yet another case, wiiich 
may term the indefinittf have survived in Greeks where the Indo- 
European vocaliain is especially well preserved^ in such forms as 
' on (or, to) the ground \ npm * beside and such infioiiivea 
as shrai * to sfty \ 6d>ii:™j C^^iriBn = Attic ' to give \ 
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Usually these are regarded a 5 dativea or locatives^ but if that were 
S 0 i one would ex[i€!ctj ruthers P- ^1)« 

At least twelve other cases are recorded sporadically- The ajfec- 
iive^ loxiiid io the Caucasian Ch'ak’ur and T'ush. denotjea tlie object 
affected by the action of the verb (c-fi-. Ch'ak^ui' da:k'i-k'l^ 
yez:deiod *the father does not see* [bccanee affected by blind- 
ness]; T'ush rruitjb nsne-J? * I asked bread of the motlier ^ 

[thus afTectlng her]). The carithf& denotes * lack of ’ (e-g., Abk'aB 
jika^a without salt'; Tush nan-e"i 'without a mother*); the 
rausuEii'er ^ reason why ^ T^di Tto’-enfe * Iwieause of a bone *) ] 
and the com^ratwe^ that one person or tiling is greater or less 
than another (e.g., Chechen dm^l-ai * more [or less] than custom 
Hiirq'ili ava-iitT *^more [or less] than a mother^). The 
nuiive denotea the perfonner of ati act directed toward an object^ 
i.e.j it indicates the noun as a subject in sentenced with a noun or 
pronoun os ohject (e.g-p Siuslaw' erPrfm ' a woiuan 

[nomunative giaicu'nr| shook him *]; and the ^qunlive * like^ as * 
(e.g.p Georgian Jfcofat-T^if ^ like a manHurq'ih oi/a-cad ■ as a 
mother *), 

The funlive (sometimes termed Tniifofjve or trumlalivc} ex- 
ppessea the idea of becoming or being changed into eomething else 
(e-g.p Tush TMinn-y 'to bfcomcp act like, a mother*; Finnish 
nibnd-km ^turned into tin eye^ Japanese tori^to ‘turned into a 
bird"); tlie idtntic, samenesB or identity with (e g,, Hurq'ili 
ada^oan * same as a father') p the modolp manner (e.g.^ Mingreltan 
cira-t * girlishly '); the potential (only with proaouna), possibility 
(e,g,, Hurq'ili I possibly'); the or conformathei 

likenesSp resemblance (o.g.i Hurq'ili dh-yuna, Eskimo sawithil for 
*sawfk-lut ‘ like to a knife*); and the that which is 

used in the performance of an act (e-g., Clmkehi e^ce wurri'^ ‘ aho 
cooked with fat * ^ * she cooked fat ‘). 

In Indo-Europeanp we find eight distinct casc-fonns in Sanskrit; 
Greek and Lithuanian have seven; Hittite and Old Church SlaviCp 
BUt; Latin and Teutonic;^ five (Old French and Modem Engltslip 
only two); Albanian^ four; and Armenian and Old Irisli^ three. 
This reduction in the number of caae-fonnsj with the result that 
some of them take over the functions of one or more others, gives 
rbe to the linguistic phenomenon known as ^yncrcU&m. The reason 
for this seems to be phonetic decay of the charaeteristie casc- 
endingg. Consequently^ cases primarily unlike in form become 
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otitwardly^ ideRtifaU ftnd their functions^ originally distinct* arc 
ainalgatnated, sa that in the hiBtoric period what is su|>crficmlly 
a single case has functions which arc logically irreconcilable fcf. 

pp. 10-20}. 

In the singuiar, the nominative coincides in form with the voca¬ 
tive in Hittite and Albanian; wntii the accusative in Old Irish and 
Old Church SJa’vdo; and with the %‘acativo, accusativcp and locative 
in Armenian. The accusative and vocative coincide in Teutonic. 
The inatrunicntal coincides with the ablative in Greek; with tlie 
dative in OJd Irish; with tlie dative and locative in Teutonic; w ith 
the dativei ahlativti and genitive in Albanian; and with the dative, 
ablative^ and locative in LatLp consonant-declensions. The dative 
coincides with the locative in Hittite; and with the ablative and 
genitive in Artnenian, The genitive coincides with the locative in 
Latin vowel-declen&ions; with the ablative in Kunnkrit testcept in 
voTVel-dcclensions), Lithuanian, and Old Church Slavic; and with 
the ablative, locative^ and vocative in Old Irish* 

In the plural, the nominative coincides wdth the vocative in 
Sanskritp Hitlite^ Armenian, Greek, Latin^ TeutotiiCj Lithuanian, 
and Old Church Slavic; and wuth the vocative and accusative in 
Albanian. The accusative ooincidea with the vocative in Old Irish. 
TJie inidruiiientat coincides with the dative and ablative in Greek; 
with the dative, ablative, and locative in Latin, Old Irish, and 
Teutonic; and with"the dative, ahintive, genitive, and locative in 
Hittite and Albanian. The dative coincides wdth the ablative in 
Sanskrit, Inthuanian, and Old Church Slavic; and with the abla¬ 
tive, genitive, and locative in Anuenian. 

Indo-EurDpenn nuniernb (cf. p. 177) had cai?e-forms only from 
* one ^ to' four \ althougli Sanskrit inBccts (except in the nomina¬ 
tive, w'hich fihow^ simply the base-form) also from * five ^ to* nine¬ 
teen '. In this absence of declension wt may, perhaps, another 
suiwdvsl of the prc-lrdlcxional stage which has already been sug¬ 
gested in the rase of certain prepositions^ etc. (sec pp. 171, 196), 

VerbSr w^hieb arc characterised by person, aspect, mood^ tensv^ 
and %*oice (cf. 179)^ are either or slutive, terms which 

must not l>e confused with and infrcmstiii/c, or wdth 

' active ' as the designation of a voice (aee pp. 217-218)* The basal 
meaning of an acHve verb is * to perform an action \ w^bether 
directly arfeeiing another person or thing ttransitive) or not 
(intran8itiT.*e)j whereas the atative verb expresses * the state of 
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being In a certain conditioTi \ whether such cnndition be cwmplctc 
miLscir (intransitive) or incoitiplete (tfatisitive). Tliis diatinctioia, 
though cxbting in Indo-European (c.g.* Latin curro * I run' h 
active, and dormid ' 1 am asleep ^ ia stative), is particularly clear 
in Semitic^ whore active verbs are characterised by and stative 
by ? or u (Hebrew e, djy e.g,, Hebrew gd^al ‘ kill" (transitive) ^ 
kdzafi * tell lies * (intransitive); but " be hea^y ^ qatdn ' be 
small' (intransitive), ' be pleaiicd (wdth something), like * 

(transitive). 

As in tlie case of the pronouns (p+173), the verb has three per^ 
som according as (1) the action or state which it denotea is re- 
gardcil as performed or experienced by the person or persons 
speaking (first ^^e^aoll; e.g,, Sanskrit bAdrafui, fcAamt’as, bkdr- 
dmft»; Latin /ere, English / ]w€ two beor,) u'e 

6car^' (2) by the person or persons aijoken to (second pcr^>ni 
e,g,, Sanskrit bAdrasi, bhdmthos^ bhdftithQf Latin /ers, 

English Men bcorcflL fti-o bcarp] ye bcarj; nr (3) by the person 
or fiergons (or thing or things) spoken of (third person ^ e.gn, San^ 
skrit bhdrati^ bhdratmf bharanti; Latin /€r£, ferutd; Engltflh he 
[sAe, lYl beur&, [Mcy tv?Q beer,! they bear). The verb thus shares 
with the epitlietologue the grammatical category of nuPibcr (see 
pp. 179-1S3); and where the pronoun shows exclusive and iiiclusive 
foniia (cf. p. 182), wo find, if llm verb is really inflected, a similar 
distinction in it ae w’cll (e.g,, Fo3t nenc^dpen* * we exclusive have 
alain him * : kenestdp^ti* ^ we incltisive have alain himl» 

As regards teme and a^d, the former indicates the time of the 
action or state fhe drikes, he druck, he wilt drike, etc.), while the 
latter denotes the kind of action or state as complete or incamplete 
in itself ftr.lic : ^teUc); as imtantaneimA (momentary, aoristk} or 
duraiivfi feursw€f imperjectivcj ^ as or 

ujittafiue, ferittiwa^iiJep etc. (he is in the of having struckr he 

Aos sfrucib ; ke is \ uns ] striking! he strikes once and /or ad as con¬ 
trasted with he keeps on striking! he striket again and again; he 
strikes habitmllij! he strikes eSccUvdy}. In French it dcrhdt ia 
infltantancQUs in aspect, but past in tense (' he wrote once 
ecrivait^ though also past in tense, is durativ^c or consueludinai in 
aspect (* he w'as wTiting, he used to write ^). For the English verb 
to be. Modern Irish employs three distinct bases according lo the 
afspcct to be expressed: ^ the snow is cold ' (dnrative, since snow 
is ftlwaya cold) is is juar an sntachta [is fii'^r ;>n Jns'Xtha] j ^ the 
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day is told ’ (instantaneous, since some days ate not cold), td four 
an Id [ilia: furar an b:|;' Ihc winter is usually cold ’ (consuetudi** 
nal, since occasionally a winter is not cold), bionn fuar on 
geimfiTCadh [biiAR futar on gi:e;Ca]. 

The meaning of many verbs in itself denotes their aspects; 
e,g., English itrike is mslantnneoiis, while 6eot is durative; 
step is instantaneous, but tealk is durative, etc,; but for the 
most part, in Inilo-Europcan, only the context sliowa the aspect, so 
tliat the present tense, for instance, may he citlier iustantaoeous or 
durative. The use of a preverb in the so-called prepositional com¬ 
pounds fretiijentty makes the verb instantaneous, whereas without 
sfich a preverb the verb is dumtii'e, as in Sanskrit tar- ' to be 
crossing' : snn-tar- ‘ to cross to, to traverse Greek BniaKti ' I am 
dying ' : ‘ 1 dieLatin jacio ‘ I dm making ’; con~ficio 

* I complete *; German denken * to be thinking ’: ffe~denken * to 
remember Gothic sicn n'nnat^ei ga-^rinaaifi ‘ 50 run that ye make 
the run* (Reii'ised Version, ‘even so run, that ye may attain *, 
I Cor, ix. 24); English fall : be-fall,' Lithuaninn (fnriJtt ' to be 
making ': pa-dargli' to completeOld Church Slavic mreii ‘ to 
be dying ’: «-»irctt' to die Russian 'biti ‘ to he striking *: u-’bffi 
' to kill' (ef.Gcrmnn ; er-icA (npcnji. 

Except for certain innde!rD innov'ations (p, 216), Semitic has 
no tense property speaking, but only aspect. The Hebrew and 
Arabic atolic and for example, do not mcAn * he is 

killing Or' he will kill but simply connote that his act of killing 
is not 3 'et completed; from the point of view of tense, the action is 
eillier now in progress or will take place in the future. Similarly, 
tiic telic qatal or qatala docs not mean ' he has (or, had) killed 
but that hia act of killing is completed, and the result of that act 
now exists. The dUTercoce between aspect and tense comes out 
%ery cfearJy in translations from Semitic into Indo-European. 
Thus, fOT instance, the Hebrew telic mald^ of Psalms xciii, 

1, etc,, is translated by a perfect in the Latin Vulgate (' Dominua 
regnavit ), and by an aorist in the Greet Septuagint f'Ki'/xpr 
tfiwjUttmy *}, but, much more accurately, by a present in the Eng¬ 
lish version [' the Lord reigncUi'). On the other hand, the Hebrew 
ateUc bi maldxlm yimloxi in Proverbs viii, 15, is rendered by a 
present in all three veralona ['per me reges regnant’, 'Si tfuiu 
' by mc kiDgs reign ’); but in Psalms cxlvi. 
10, the same atelic in vmlSx YHWH fo- 'dfam is represented by a 
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future in all three (* repiabit Dammus in saecula \ ^ ^^mXaura 
* the Lord shall rcijin for over *}. In tlieso 
the aspectual force io the firat m that Jehovah is now a 
king in that His kingship has been established, nnd> coiisequcntl3r* 
now exists; in the second, that the kingship of earthly rtjlers is now 
in force in bo far as it is not yet Hni^l^ed; and in the thirds that 
since Jchovali'a kingship is not yet fipished^ it will continue into 
time to come. Each of the systems, the aspectual and the temporal^ 
is clear in itself; hut exact translation from the one to the other is 
very d^flic^lt^ if not impossible. 

Aspect rather than tense is characteristic not only of llamito- 
Scmitic, Suiiicrian, Uralie, and many African languages, but also 
of inuch of Indo-European, notably Old Indo-Iraniarij Classical 
Greek, ArmeniaHj and Balto-Slavic. In Latin^ as tlie Roman 
grammarian Varro had alreatiy observed in the first century e.c,, 
the tenser may be divided into two aspectual categories^ mfectum 
and pcr/ecfiiffi as shown in the table on p. 208. 

The aspectual force of the perfect tense in Indo-Europc&n is 
Ycry evident in such forms as Sanskrit v^rfo, Greek * I have 
perceived * and, iionce, ‘ I know Latin mciatni" 1 have in mmd 
anfh hence, remember^; French fui icrit une kUr^ 'I have 
written a letter ^ (originallyp' I po=^e^sa l^^tter [already] written 
as ifl shown by relative clauses of the type of (a Icttn^ qTi£ fdi ccnic* 
literally, ^ the letter which I have, written ; and Teutonic pre¬ 
terite-jirescnts like German kk * I know ' (Gothic ik 
Banskril for which a new pa^t, ich has been created, 

or English f can^ with its new past, / could, cognate with the Latin 
perfect {gjnovl ' I know^ (i.c., I am id a state of possession of 
knowledge previously acf|uired)- The dlatlicsis (voice) of the per¬ 
fect seems originally to have been neutral (i^e^i neither active, 
middle, nor passive^ cf. pp. 216—2201, and the distinetive medio- 
passive ^Torfect of tlie type of Greek * Je toe suit donnd, j ai 

^te donnd' is almost indubitably of late development. The primajy 
meaning of such forms as for *^Sai {cf. Sanskrit dnde) 

with medio-pasBive diathesis, when compared with their exact 
phonologjoal Latin equivalent dedi * 1 have given' (ef. also Latin 
vidi - I have seen ^ : Old Church Slavic vMi koow'^), would 
seem to have been ^1 am in a state of givonnees^t w'hence were 
developed the two polar shadings of * I have given ^ and ' I have 
l>cen given * (‘ donne, j*ai ^tc donut’)* 
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thc!sc aspects» Indo-European a uutnbor of 

otliere. The ingres^iVe or uitAoexfiue indicates the beginning of an 
action or state (e,g-* Gothic tirertoa : ga-wak-mn =: English wake : 
u'akc-^n); and the ierminative (or effective, perfective, Iransi* 
tioTialjf tin action or state which is carried through to its conclusion 
{e.g., Latin lu-n-go * I fasten the yoke on 'p Greek Latin 

gno^sc^o * I come to know ; but the detcrminfllives -n- and -sA:- 
hcre functioning as term I native may a bo have mgressive force 
(contrast English wake-n with LalLn and cale-ec-o * I 

become warm It would seem tiiat tlte ingressive and the termi- 
native aspects atCp in reality, identical, indientingp reapcetivclyp 
the beginning and the end of the action or state in question. The 
iterative or frequentative and the aspects are eimilarly 

connectedp the former denoting that the action or state is repeated 
or recurrenti the latter^ tliat it is intensified in character fe.g.^ 
Latin dic-t-it-o * I keep saying *p Sanskrit = Greek 

* I make step after step * for ttie iterative; and LMin loc-^d 

* I hurlSanskrit dardartmi ' 1 smash ' for the intensive). Tlie 
deeidetaiwe expresses desire fe,grp Satiakrit vi^md^ie^ati* he wislies 
to know * as contrasted tiith vMa * he knowsLatin esuTio for 
*ed-inni 6 * 1 want to eat^ am hungry ' as contrasted with edo * I 
eat") and may also be used as a future tense (e,g.p Greek 

* I shall loose \ Lithuanian dirt-s-ixl * I sliali work *); the -enusu- 
fiVfl denotes that one causes Hie action or state in question (c,g,| 
English * he felh the tree" aa contrasted with Hhe tree falls* 
[Anglo-Saxon fdltin : feallan, Old Saxon fdliaii : fdlan]; Latin 
si-&t -0 * I make to stand " as rontra^jted with dd * I ^tand "); and 
the diTiUTiii^me indicates that the action or state is of minor degree 
(c,g., Latin sorbifin * I sip *: sorbed * I swallowGennan Idchcln 

* to smile *: lucAcn ' to laugh *)n 

Non-Iiido-Euroj>eso lauguagea have yet other aspects^ of which 
we may note the principal ones. Semitic has a rcjtcsiVs or reefpro- 
rafp indicating tliat the action or state affects the agent primarily 
[e.g.p Hebrew nt^^mar ' guard oneself': idmar * watch, keep"); 
and a conative, impij'ing that the subject endeavours to perform 
on action (e.g,, Arabic qdtola * he has tried to kill' i qatala * he 
lia$ killed "). In Indo-Eurnpeatip this rcDexive is represented by the 
middle voice, which ;p like the Semitic aspect itself, frequently func¬ 
tions ivi a passive (cL pj). 217-220). 

Outside these two great linguistic? families^ the dcicrfcrafiire 
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gives an evil connotatbn to the actino or state (e.g., Taensa [an 
extinct member of the MuGkIiogj stock, formerly spoken in Lonisi- 
anaj hU-i-wove-r-i-j^^koni ^ooe speiiks evil of me; the bme^ 
factive (sometimes teimed accommodaCive^ appUccttivCt isdiVcc- 
fiue/ implies that tiie state or action exists or is performed for the 
benclii of another {c-gr* Tiibatulabal or Kern Itiver Slioslianean 
lOTci'^ti-ano^f * he is cooking it for him *: * he Ih cooking 

it'}; the that an action is perfonned in association with 

someone or aomelhmg eliie (e.g,, Takelnia jsouth-western Oregon] 
lo“l- " play ' : tdH-<igwa'*n ^ I play witti him *); the dkiribiAtive or 
that tJie action or state is perfonned or experienced hy 
more tJiaii otie pcrMin or thing at the same time (e,g.j Sinslaw^ 
[southern Oregon] ' fight *: nrcfc<ira"'x- * hghi side by side 
[against others]^); and the n^cessitalw^ or obiigaiory^ that an 
acdoo or Btale must take place (e g,, Turkish say- * love '; iev-meli 
* he must love "), 

The apparitidnal aspect denotes that an action or state seems to 
take place (e.g.j Screr { African Senegal-Guin<iMin | bind- * write * l 
biad*atfc^- ^ act so that otic seciiu^ to wrile '); the po'fenffah that 
an action or state may take place fc-gr, Angami (Nilga eub-groiip 
of Tibeto-Burman] id- * go^ :d iu4€lQ~u*& " 1 can go *; Taensa 
retm * to love ■ : yd-rsicdi * to be able to love *); the tn/creRfial or 
putatwBf that the action or state is not posLnlated on the epenker^a 
own authorityj but on the statcnient of some one else (e.g., Takclma 
hana**g* he stops ^: ha*n^^h* * he stops fsoone infers from another^a 
w'orctej or as eircnnistantial evidence implies]*) \ the r^en-'cifmf!| 
that the action is brought to n certain stage, in which it remains 
for aorne further purpose fe.g., Sanlali [Munda group] dal ^ he 
will strike : dof-fca * lie will strike [e.g-, so as to kill |') j the 

that the action or state ceases (e^g,, Fox pyittL^ * he comes * X 
pd^ni-pyiPxL^ * he no longer comes*); and the negaiivt, that the 
artioti or state is not performed or does not exist (e.g.^ Turkish 
sev-er * he loves *: sev-wie-s * he does not love *]. 

The category of mood, as its name implies (cf. Latin ffwdus 
^ manner^ mode ), dcnoles the manner in which the action or state 
is performed or exists. It is virtuAlIy an aspect of the verb, and is 
formed^ exactly like the a^pectSp by various determinatiws (cf. 
pp* 15G“159). The sole reason for sjieaking of mood rather than of 
as|>eet would seem to be that the Greek and Latin grammarians, 
from w+hasfo terminology the older grammars of the IndcKEuropeon 
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Rod Scinitic lH>iTDi^*ed thrir own (cf. p. 166), rocogniacd 

mood and ignored aspect. 

Th<; Inda-Eurtipean language^ have fotir principal moods; in- 
<licativ&t ^bjunctitie^ optative^ and imperative, to which aome 
scholars add a fiftli^ the Of thesCp we may at once omit 

the jjnperatlve^ which denotes a command (T^tin serpdf English 
creep f since it m aimply a base-fonn, and is to the verbal 
just wJial the vocative case is to the nominal (Latin serve English 
al^ve!; pp. 150p 1921. Stricdly speakings the imperative has but one 
person, the second singular active, and denotes only a positive eom- 
inand. The other persons are drawn^ for the most part, either from 
the iniuncUve (e.g., Sanskrit $drpatu Greek ^pTeTw^ = Latin 
eerpiia * let him creep 1" [cL the imperfects d.^arpa^ = <ipw* for 
* ihEprtr from * laifunr ], Sanskrit sdrpa^a = Greek c^ct« — LaiLn 
serpf^e * creep yel " JcL the imperfecta asarpata^ d^rc], Latin 
seqiiere ' follow Giou I * from *(e)^teq*esa} or from the subjunctive 
(e,g,p Sanskrit sarpani “ let me creep I cf. Greek * Jet m 

creep I *). Very frequently^ prahibitiane are expressedp not by the 
imperative, but by other moods {e.g,, Latin ^rpe * creep ] ' is a 
real iinperativis, but m eerpas ' don't creep T is a subjunctive). 

The mdicative, broadly speaking, expresses a /acf or what i« 
fliieged to be a fact (1 do, / iivej. The aubjimctive (which Diony- 
S 103 Thrax termed * hypotactic \ i.e., suboHmatc) denotes □ con- 
f inffcncy which may or may nal be realised of dependence 

upm jome factual condition. Such a contingency may be regarded 
as desirable (e g,, Latin serpat * may he creep *; voiuntative 
jujittive); or aa po<ssible under certain cireunistancos (e.g,, Latin 
gratius agam d dica$ ‘1 shall be grateful if thou may say'; 
pofciifmi sub/unctive}; or as deliberation as to the best course to 
pursue (e.g*^ Latin etoguar an tacecjnf 'sliould I speak, or be 
silent? '^defiberaliffi mbjuneiiveJioT as consideration of w'hatmay 
take place in future (e g.* Latin video quid sit ex hoc re' I see w hat 
may come of this affair prospective mbjunctivejf or as dubiety 
(e g,, Latin tflcer^d tpdd petereni aut vitarent * since it was un¬ 
certain what they should seek or shun dubitative subjunctive)^ 
and the like. Not infrequently the subjunctive becomes a future 
(cL p, 20)* as in Greek' I sJmll almw * (cf. the aorist subjunc¬ 
tive Latin dixo * I shall eay capict * he will seise *; Old Irish 
gi-g~s-€ * I shall prayArmenian beric 'that 1 may carry* let me 
C 4 irry, I shall carry *■ Sanskrit prd hrai^d ' I shall praise V 
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The aptfitive is c^ntially tlie mood of msh, and is found as a 
distinct csti^gory only in In{iD-Iraniaii, TokhaTiaTi, and Greek. In 
Cettic it haa vahisliocl altogiether; in Latin it is confused with the 
sqbittnetive (agam ^ may I do ■ and nm^m * may I love * arc sub- 
juucLLvcs, but &rm ^ may I be " and Old Latin duim * may I give * 
are optatives); and in Slavic it has become semantically an im¬ 
perative. In Classical Sanskrit and Middle Indian, on the other 
hand, it has almost completely snper$eded tJie $ubjuneLive^ as is 
also the case in Teutonic (e.g-p Gothic " let u$ think*, 

Old High German smgem * let us aing^; a trace of the subjunctive 
perhaps survives in the type of Gotlitc gi^ti * I may ^dth 
-an from [for -u cf. Latin ^erpil~6^ Sanskrit Aarpat-^Uj p. 

209 [ I, Hittitc has no eubjunctive, though it may have traces of an 
optativCp and the Albanian optative is of very doubtful originp 
as is the Baltic conditjonal Lithuanian * I would 

turn *). 

The optative denotes especially either a desire (e^g,, Vedic 
prdtheya paiubhih * may 1 hecome rich with cattle *\ Greek 
* may we go \ as contrasted with the subjunctive r«iav ' let us go, 
eamiis^ allong bcrtatQnj optative) or a moral obligation or desir¬ 
able possibility less strong than the potential subjunctive (c.g.^ 
Sanskrit kdmdyeta rdjd samrdd bAdu/fum * a king should desire to 
become an emperor *; Greek ix&oi a.y * he might [oCp couldp sliDiild] 
go *\ poicTiiiai optative)^ 

The injunetive^ found in full development only in Indo-Iranian^ 
is held to express an injunction, i.e.p a eomnmnd or prohibition Icsa 
strong than an imperative; and in form it is simply an Impcrfeet 
or aorist tense fsee pp. 21^213) without an augment fcf. p. 151), 
as in the Sanskrit injuactives bhdral, bhdr conlrsstcd with the 
imperfect dbharat and the norLst abAdr from bbar- * carry \ cog¬ 
nate with Latin /i?rD and English bean It was probably restricted 
at first to the aoristp which originally could express paatp presentp 
and future alike, and it may seiwe as a future tense (e.g., Sanskrit 
naiat "it will befallLitlmanian dtrb-s-Jfc ‘ he will work*) and 
as an imperative (p, 209). Its extension to the imperfect (and in 
the Vedas even to the pluperfect) would seem to have been by later 
analogy. 

Semitic has, besides the indicative and the subjunctive (c,g.| 
Arabic yagfubz^ a jussive or apocopated and an ciicrs^e/io 

mood (e.g., Arabic yaqtut, yaqlulan[na]}, while Hebrew showis, 
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m addition^ a Hie jussive correspoDds rather closely 

to the Indo-European injuneiive; i.e.p it is a mild command; the 
energetic denotes a strong asseveration (e,g., Arabic yaqinlon [ m ] 

' I shall ffurefy kill; find the cohortative, normally res trie ted to 
the first person singular and pluralp expresses an eithorlation (e.g.^ 
Hebrew ^c-sm^r-dh ' let me keep i AH these SSemitic mcxida, sig¬ 
nificantly enougtip are formed from the atelic (cE pp, 204-205).^ 

From a consideration of aspect and the closely klndredt if not 
identical^ moodp we turn to the subject of tenife- Modern European 
languages express ^’inc of action rather than monmT of action^ 
as in Engibh ^ / dtd^ I Aai/s f had) donc^ / do, / Rhaii have 

done. At tjie same time, aspect k also present, as in English / am 
f u'osj doing, 1 ham (had, sAaH hot'e) bcctt dompp / &halt be doing; 
and a survey of the evidence o4 a whole would seem to imply tliat 
from the earliest ascertainable period tense has existed in Indo- 
European by the side of aspect,^ even though the latter was for¬ 
merly predominant. 

Ttic temsDS in EngUsh are given as present, past, future, perfect, 
phiperfeci, and future porfeel; in Frontb, as present, imperfect, 
definite pact, future, pefjeet, pluperfect, pORt antenor, and future 
perfect fjo donnct donnuk, donna4 donnrra4 /** avok 

donni, eus donni, oumi donni)^ To the English past correspond 
not only the French imperfect and definite past, hut aba the Greeks 
Armenian, and Vedie Sanskrit imperfect and aorist (durative and 
instantaneous iu aspect respectively). 

The Komance languages^ except for their new creation, the past 
anteriorj coirespond exactly to the csriiesrt known stage of Indo- 
European, even though the linguistic ev'oluLion of the Romance 
forms is not the same as that of the Vcdic Sanskrit or Greek. (Jon- 
fining ourselves to the actual meaning^, which alone concerns us for 
the moment^ and recalling the Latin division of tensca into infoc- 
tum and pcrfcctum (cf. p^ 2051, we have the scheme: 
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Three tenee^ may be defined as followa: tkc dholes a 

stats or action n&m esnMinq or bmng performed^ whether dnrafive 
or in a^ct (he cxish^ hits, is hitting); the im¬ 

perfect, a OP- orhon eiisiing or performed cantinuQUsljf or rc- 
peatediy in the past (he existed^ iras hitting, used to hit); the 
future, a state or nof yet existent or not yet performed fhe 

lotli erist, will hit); the oorist, ct stute or action which existed or 
was performed at a single tijm otws and for all in (he past fhc 
loved once only, he hit once); the perfect, a state or action existing 
or performed in the past, with results that still continue in the 
present fhe has existed consequent for himself or 

olAer^]^ he has hit lin'fA li^ce the pluperfect and the 

future perfects a state or arfion etieting Off performed or to exist 
or to be performed in the past or future Tcspeetirely^ and then 
completed or to be completed with permanent tanscqucnces for 
self or others fhc had cxislcdj he had hit; he have existed, Al‘ 
ttfiW Aaiie! hit). 

All this represents a relatively late development. A Eurwey of 
the pheDoiucm of the Indo-European verb-i^stem as a whole 
seems to indicate that this linguistle family primarily had only 
three tenses, which had evolved scnmnlkally, notmorpholoRicallyi 
froni three aspects: iniperfeetive into present, instantaneous into 
aoristj and perfect into perfect. With the later rise of feeling for 
time of action or state as distinct from manner, the aorist came to 
expresa, in the majority of corses, as wc have just observedp * a 
state or action which existed or was perforraed at a Binule time 
once and for all in the past and the present came to be used in an 
instantaneous m ivell as in an imperfcctive sense. The aorist de¬ 
veloped, for tlie most part, into the past tense of an in&lantaneous 
or perfective verb; and the imperfect wsks created to serv'e as the 
\moi tense of an imperfectivc verb (cf. p. 214). The perfect retaina 
its aspect unchanged. The future did not exist in the Indo- 
European period, but was created in different ways independently 
by various members of tlial linguistic family fcf. pp, 20-2^ 310), 
after the dissolution of the primitive Indo-European linguistic 
unity; and the pluperfect and the future perfect (Ukc tlie French 
past anterior) were developed still later* 

If originally there were only three tenses, preaent^ past, and 
perfect^ it is evident that, when tense came to be eombincd w ith 
aspect^ ou impcrfective present could not have for its post an 
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florist., which is mBtaDtancous; nor could an instantaneoiia present 
have for its past an imperfect^ whieb h imperfcctivc. Tins fact 
explains mfljiy types of irregular verbs. Thus the Creek verb 
[Mespotj Meavc^ has as its prefent Aur-tbi^ as its aorist 
i-Xtir-op ["clipon], and as ita perfect Ac-AoiT-a ['leJoipaj^ Here we 
have^ in the first place, three grades (ef. pp. 65-67) p *kip-t 
and indicative of the three aspects; and, in the sceotid 

pkctp for each aspect we have a difforent person at ending, -6, 
flnd -a* 

Tlie vocalism of e for the imperfective and of o for the perfeetive 
seen in AtiW * AcAoijf*, Tfitifno * I nourtsh^ : rcT/w^a * I have nour¬ 
ished * (cf. abo Gothic * to pour ' x ^aiit * he poured \ wdth 
Gothic iu, on from Indo-European m, ouj, seems to be found iu 
nouns as welh m in Greek Aorov * w'ord ^' I say 
' nouTishtueut ^^ I nourish *; *' burden *: * I 

canyLflUo foga ' mantle': tego * I cover * (cL German Dach 
* roof *: deck^n ‘ to cover *, Deck^ * covering ^). Though usually 
explained as due to accent (cL pp. 66-071, qualitative gradation 
may possibl}'- represent aspect in the epithetoJogue (ef. Greek 
M cut':™/iiK 'a cut, slice^ ‘cutting, making a 

slice so that would properly mean ' the collectivity of that 
which creates a state of nourishment Xirye<, “ the active force of 
w'hal has been said and remains spoken *; ‘ tlie active force 

of what been and atill is being carried and toga^ * the collec¬ 
tivity flf what has been madOp and j?GH is, a covering \ 

Many verbs whicbp being imperfective in aspect, con^ properly 
speakingp have no aorist, indicate the instantaneous past by using 
a different verb. This phenomenon is known as suppktim. In 
English St has but two examples, / am, if I 5e, but I was; I g&^ but 
/ went. Parallels to am : was are Latin mm : fm; Sanskrit 6sii i 
tobAdoa;Greek iljxi: i^^rKa;Albanian jam : Aiejrhe;Agneaii na$- : 
ES-: Idk- (cf. pp. 230-231); for go : went. Gothic gagga Igagga] ^ 
tddja; Sanskrit cH : dpdf ’ Greek : ^orp-^ Old Irish 

fmgu : ~lod i do-coodf; Jlodcrn Irish tUghim [(edm] : raghad-sa 
[rfl^dso] ichuadhas (xa 3 $I; Armenian ertam z^ogay ft/hogai]; 
Agnean i-: kdtk-. Other suppletive verbs are especially those 
meaning * carry ^ or "take'’, ‘eat^, (eg., for 

^ cany ^ or ‘ take \ Greek : iji-cy^n; Latin fsrd i tull; 

Armenian wnim : kalay; Old Irish Eu'm: ro-uicciut; Agtieon 
par- : kdm; for " eat Greek krMut t : l^ayw; Sanakrit dtii x 
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jaghd^; Armenian : kuray; for " see \ Greek A^uj: : 

v&ov; Sanskrit pisyati ; Albanian ^hoh : p^E?!kc; OM 

Irish ad-olu ; fld-cA(?n-cfairc; Modem Irish chhn Icini] : chomac 
[xAnsk] or /^acas [fakosj; Agnean lot- i and for ^say \ 

Greek A/y** of Saxtskrit brdt^ili : avocui; Ag- 

nean front- : n^cm-A 

The tense-fiyateni, probably e^^olved in early Inda-European^ 
but found hisftorically only in Vedk Snni^krjL, Avestaiij and Greek j 
soon decayed. In Classical Sanskriip the aorisL praeticnlty van¬ 
ished ; the pluperfect had always been weak; and tiie future perfect 
had never cjosted. In Arraenian and Baltic, the old imperfeet nnd 
perfect have disappeared; in Italic^ the old imperfect is losti and 
the aofist and perfect have toerged into n single perfect (e.g.^ 
Latin vidi * I have seen * and ceernl ^ I have sung ^ are true perfccbij 
but scrip&i ^ I have written ^ from, \s itn old aprist in 

-a- with a perfect ending^; Celtic iiaa combined the aorist and 
perfect into a preteritCr but has kept the imperfect in essence^ and 
in its Bry'thonic (British) branch even hm a pluperfect; Hit Lite 
has only a present and a past; in Tokharian nnd Teutonic, the 
perfect (with traces of tlie anti^t) has become the imperfect; and 
in Slavic, the perfect has vanished (except for a few reninanta)i 
with lliE aorist as the &ole past tense. 

New tensea have been created by Armenian, Italic, Teutonic, 
and Balto-Slavdc for the imperfect, and by Armenian, ilodern 
Persiani Albanian, Alodem Greek, Hoinauce, Teutonic, and Balto- 
Slavic for the perfect. Thus, Latin ^ 1 waa carrying ^ 

appears to have meant originally ^ I became in carrying \ beiijg 
csompoimded with the base *bher^- * become*; Gothic haboi-dn, 
English ha d, to ha\n; denoted' I put in having \ compounded with 
the base *dhe- * put' (cL perhaps Liiltuanian cflrii-douoii * 1 was 
working *); and Amicniau beret* I was carrying * to have signified 
' I was in eairying^ compounded with the base ^csc- ' be* (cf- 
poisaibly Old Church Slavic neM-am * 1 \va$ carrying . This 
variety of ways of creating the imiKrrfcct gives furilier reason for 
believing that it was a relatively iate formation (cf. p. 212). The 
old perfect has largely been supplanted by the type seen in English 
/ have iirritten I cf, p. 2051 and in Anncnian encot eni jtsane’al 'em] 
'lam born * - Albanian IjidA-ifrc ' I have bound * “ German 
ich habc gebmden = Modern Greek [Olasaical Si^ocb] j 

Old Church Slavic doM jesmi * I am having given * = * I have 
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given ^ The future has already bgcn di;K:iib’sed iu several eon- 
nesiom <PP 2i>-21 .207, 209, 2101. 

A survey of this materia], particularly as regards the imperfect 
and the aorist, shows that even languages isredominantly tern- 
Ijoral in character cannot always difipensc with aapeetj and that 
lliey tuny create new tenses for the speeific purpose of Indicating 
it, aa English / doing : I do; Frcntii j$ en imin dcs i 
je Spanish hudendo : httgo. In this connexion, a com¬ 
parison of the RGiiiiuice (especially French and S^>ani 3 h) tenses 
of the indicative and subjunctive with their Classical and Vulgar 
Latin originals i rlie latter marked by 1 in the table on page 21&) 
is not wiUiout interest. 

Non-Indo-Eui-tjpcan languages show a multiplicity of tenses far 
I rnnscciulijig the relative simplicity of Indo-European, Thus Avar 
(of the Xorth Caucasian Checlien group) has six prescais i-Beti- 
eral, indefinite, inchoaLivej ohligatoryi intentional, anti intentional 
Iterative) and six pcrfccls igeneral, general complete^ inchoative^ 
ohligatoryt intentional, ancl historical)^ one of whiclij the historic 
cal, has nine sub-divisions (putative, iterative, inchoative, io- 
clioative putathct obligatory, obligatory putative, intentional, 
intentional putative, and intentional iterative), but only a single 
fulurc. In ^\ iradyurj (South Australian^ t>ii the other hand, there 
are five futures (indcfiniLo, proximate, indefinite of tonday, definite 
of to-day^ anrl future perfect). 

TJie Bemiiie languages;, in course of timej came to feet a need for 
tense as distiiiguLshed from osijert^ To accomplish lius, especially 
in the present, they u^d the pariici|)le in a nomina] ecntcnrc (see 
I>p, 228, 230-2;i2); e g., Hebrew Ad-'drdn wo^yi^riVel w-lhiiSfih 
y6^^film " the ark, and Israel^ and Judah (are) abiding Syriac 
"nrp/fl f * for tlie lion {h atway^^) eating meat Arabic 

'as-MHjd'n mHTifofiru" M leaven (i^l being reft asunder by 

it ^ ami in ^lodem Syriac and Alodern Ilcbrcw Ihls is the oormal 
iiitsdc of lienoting a present ten so. A future tense may be expressed 
in Classical Arabic by prefixing or it» abbreviation so ,' in 

the end* to the alelic^ os ^awfa nndl-hi ' wc shall bum him\ 
so-yakfi-ka-humu "ttdhu '’God will sufiice ihce against thorna 
jiJufjorfect IS ruade by prefixing qad to the tclic, c,g.| qad bakara 
* lie had arisen early *. 

The remaining cliaraclcri^tic of the verb proj>er ia voice. In 
mr>9t modem Indu-Euiopoan languages, e.g.^ English, this 
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either net we or passive, Le.p the eubjeet either acts or exists in a 
certain state f / kiilf, I or is acted uiwn fl am killed). In certain 

older languagesr notably San&kritj Greek, and Gothic^ one finds* 
on the ottier hand, three voices, act we, Twiddlej and passive. The 
second of these* represented in Latin by the deponesdenotes 
til at the action is either dynamicj indicating that the actor per¬ 
forms tlic action primarily for himself (e.g., San±ikrit pdeate 
[middle I Mjc cooks for himself' : pdea^f [active] ^he cooka for 
someone else cf. the native Indian grammatical terms for the 
active and middle* para^mai padam ^word for another' and 
dt7tKtne padam 'word for one's self respectively); or refiexive^ 
meaning that the action affecU primarily the actor Sanskrit 
vdrtefc ^ he turns himself' ; vdrtati ^ he turns ^ ^ LaiLn vertitiir : 
vertilj; or reciprocal, signif^ung that the action is performed by 
the actor in association with others (c.g.* Sanskrit vadante * they 
say one to another* con^^erse * : vddanli" they say *). 

In all Indo-European there is only one distinctively passive 
formatiqn* which is confined to Indo-Iranian and Armenian (c,g,, 
Sanskrit pacydte is cooked ^ but pdeyate *it cook$ itaclfj 
ripens •; Armchian berm ' I am carried berem * I carry ' — both 
apparently dcnotnlnative formations). All other passives may be 
traced directly to the middle; and many modem languages use the 
reflexive middle instead of the passive (c.g.* French il se trmve 
' it U found cL p- 2J8LinGfo-£tiropfan fcneu'no passwCj bu( only 
the active and middle; and the pamve ts a late deveiapment from 
the middle. This evolution had taken place in the Proto-Indo- 
European period^ for the Gothic passive t>Tie of liu§a-nda Uhey 
are given in mairiap Mcf* French tie sc marieni ^ they get mar¬ 
ried ') corresponds exactly in formation to the types of the Sanskrit 
and Greek middles bhdra-nte and " ils sc portent', not to 

the Sanskrit and Armenian passive types bftri-yan£e and berdn 
*- they arc carried, ils sont port& \ 

The exact point at which the passive diverged from the middle, 
and filially superseded it altogcllier, except in Modem Greek* la 
not wholly certain, but it would seem to have been the perfect and 
the aorist. These arc* respectively, perfect and instantaneous in 
their asi^ect (pp, 211-212); and in their dynamic and {especially) 
reflexive senses* they readily pass from a middle to a passive con¬ 
notation {e.g.j for the aorist* Sanskrit dbftriljt' it shone \ cf. Greek 
' ]l so brufa ' = * il fut hriile '■ and for the perfect, Sanskrit 
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tiAtir^ ^ Greek lcn-/iwr® ^ il s^est r^pandu * =' i] eirt Tt"pnndij), Tlic 
passive h mostly either perfect or el'^e instantjinwiiJH in asj-hf^eit 
juBt like itie perfect and aoriBt, as ia well iUuBtrated by £rtp;lish 
And French^ which bave^ strictly ppcaking, no imperfective present 
piLsyjvc. Tk^ builtt la woJAon est bdti^ art clearly per¬ 

fect ^ meaning ' the house h now in a state of canipleted build¬ 
ing ^ to form a true present one can say only ttwy ore bu^fd/ncr the 
house, the house la bdnq built; on est cn train dc biitir tu maisoUf 
pfi la nroiison. Furtherraore, a jjasaivo could come into exiBt- 
epce only after the evolution of a non-active case fhere to be con- 
atrued aa passive) aa distinguiBhed from tiie ca$es conventionally 
termed accusative and nominative tcf. pp. 192-193), the process 
being completed with the creation of the agential or instrumental 
case (cf. pp. 199-200), 

TIae development of the passive from the reflexive middle sur¬ 
vives not only in Romance (cL French li ae irouve, ib se jnarimt, 
already quoted) ^ but also in Scandinavinn (e.g,. Old Icelandic 
finaa-skf Swediah finnans ^ se troiiverj to be found *) and in Slnvie 
(e,g.j Old Church Slavic daite i daatu vuitiu * givCf and it Bhnil 
be given unto you RuBsian gasita citdjct-sja 'the newspaper ib 
read Another very wirlcspread mode of forming the voice b by 
the passive participle with or without an auxiliary verb meaning 
^ be ‘j as EnaHsli the hou^e is built^ etc^j a construction found ki 
Teutonic (except Scandinavian), Baltic, Indo-Iranian, and AL 
banian, m well as in tbe perfect passive tenses of l^atin, Romance, 
and MiKlerti Greek. 

Still another form of jiapsive La seen in the typo of Latin amatur 
‘ he is loved ’ M CDntmuited with tjmat ■ he loves a Ivpe obviously 
identical with that of terfi'tKjr 'he turns himself* os conlrastcd 
witli i.'erfff ‘ he turns's This eudirL^ in ~r appears in \'afititis 
Indo'f^uropean languagea attached to all persons, iiunrtliers, and 
tenses; but when tin? evidence is taken as a whole, jt would appear 
originally to have been neillier active nor passive, and neither 
sm(!ulaf, dual, nor ptural, hut simply an iniperBonal termination 
of tlie third person attached directly to the verbal base. W'bcn, on 
the other haiul, this -i-'ending was added to the active infiejeion, 
the result wiis the deponent. Xhis distinction between the passive 
ILe,. imj^icisanan and tlie deponent li.c., middle; cf. ji. 2l7) is 
seen with apccial clarity in the Old Italic dialects of O^can and 
Umbrian, and in Old Irish Le.g., Osean sakrafbr * let one conee- 
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crattp let there be a consecration * as contrasted ^vith sakarat-er 
^ sacrifice is made ^ = Latin jfocrdl-itr; Ombrian fpro-r let one 
carryy let there be a carrying^ as contrastcii with Latin ferat-ur 

* let it be carried Old Irish bemz-r ' he is carried, one carries^ 
there is a carrjdng' [of. Umbrian /erfl-r] aa contrasted with 
midith-ir* he judges ' — Lalin vwfliiM-ur), 

The impersonal meaning of -r is ver>' e^ddent in Vedic vid-ur 
Hhey know^ a third plural, as contrasted whh its exact phono¬ 
logical equivalent in Old Irish, * he knows a third singular 
(i.e., origbally, ^ one knows, they knoVh% H is known cf, nbo* for 
the ending, Hittite «sc-r Uhey were'), it ivould seem that the 
ending -r^ primarily impersonal and attached to the verb-base^ 
was added^ later in the Proto-lndo-Euro^K^an period, to the per- 
iH>nal endings and Isecainc a media-pasmve exactly like the Greek 
type of ' ils portent' or' ibaont portes ' (cf. Latin 

* jl toume " : veTiil^uT " il se toume^ or ^ il cst toume^). Simi¬ 
larly we have in Agnean kdlpnam-ar' let me attain ' beside fealkam 

* let me goand in Phrygian ti^^Luitrvr^ ^ he mode ifor hiniself 7)' 
beside ah&tiK^r ' be made In Latin, where the jmiiersonal type of 

* jtTar (represented by the Umbrian ferar already cited) is re¬ 

placed by Git medio-pafesive ferdt-wr t indicative /cr^-ur ! active 
fcrl; cf. also fero-r : ferOj cte j, the impcr^nal use snrvivce in 
phrases like * one discilpse^i it is discussed dur ad astra 

' one goes to the stars Mcf, also pp. 

In hlodem Irish, where the impersonal type ol Old Irish beroir 
has been superseded by the ititdio-passive type of ffudr7/irr, the 
old nuMlio-passiivc is employed iinper son ally in the autonomous 
form of the verb in -Icr (c.g., labhaHhnr Gaedhilg onnso [ b’Wjrhar 
g^dig on 3 :>] " one speaks Gaelic hcre^ Gacbc is spoken hcrej qui si 
park Ghclico^K GId Irish lias no farm even suggesting a passive 
except in the third |>erson slngukr and plural (e.g., faihiglkir * be 
is manifested ^ foiUigGr * they are manifested * from the deponent 
/odsi{/?dir ^ he inanifesls cf. gaibtkiff j^aibiir '* he b [they are] 
taken ': gaibid ' he takc^ \ ' they take ^ but bermV, her lair 

* he is [tliey arc] carried *: b^id* he carries \ berait ' they carry'). 

To express Gie other persons, the third person singular is used with 
an objective pronoun of the logical subject, c.g., no-m-berar ‘ one 
carries me ^ “ I am carried no^'W-berar * otic carries us ^ * we 

are carried etc. In Hittite it b even possible that an inflexionless 
verbal noun was used aa the third person singular preiscnt of the 
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miKiio-pasaive, ao that e&a * he \ ki$a * he bccomca \ may have 
meant originally ‘ there is a ailLing, there is a eoming into boing ’ 
Icf. p* I64K In passing, it may be noted tliat tJie tno types gen¬ 
erally recorded as true passives — Sanskrit dJLdri * it waa made ^ 
Gatha Avestan * it wm heard \ Old Persian nduriy * he wag 
held 'p and Greek iSdftj' it was given ^ — were really middle forms 
in origin. 

t\1ien once evolved, the pasgivc sometimes shows an abnormal 
development. Tliis is particularly the case in Classical S&nskritj 
where such constructions as TFuij^d ^amyate * it is gone by me' ~ 
^ 1 go ^ are eonunon. Yet this typOg in which only the third person 
singular of the verb is iisedp is clearly inipersonal in origin, bo that 
it really means ^ there is a going by me ^ (cL Latin itur ad asfra, 
cited above; and also the type of Sanskrit cfsi^eno goM?n *[il was] 
gone by the god ' = ^ the god went * \ cf. pp. 158-169,109-2OO). 

Outside Indo-European p the passive seemg to present few new 
types. We may note, liowevcr, for the sake of completcncsSp such 
periphrases as Dhimal (of llie eastern pronombialiaed group of 
Tibeto-Bumian) * brothcr-from 

beating found-ate-I ^ M was beaten by my brother POrum 
^Kuki-Chin) kut-fn mc-coneeming striking^takes-place ’ = 

I am struck * ~ Dalti CTibelan] ngd-nng t^ofig-mo song-a-et ^ me 
Btriking-went Kanarese {Dravidian) kureyal-paduttine ^ I- 
experieneG-calling " ^ ' lam called ^ 

To the verb are conventionally attached cerlain forms which 
are obviously nouns or adjectives, the former termed infinitives^ 
and the latter partunplei^ gerunds, and gerundims. In Inflexion, 
these are dial met ly cpithetologic in character; and their basis lies 
in the fact tjiat epitljctologues may, in virtue of their meaning, 
govern the non-active (accusative) case. Tlius we have in Sanskrit 
tjidrh kAinena ‘througli b%e for mein Avestan, kumi dutlm * in 
longing for the message*, pu^^m larita * begetter of a son ^ in 
Old Peraian, ya&d mdm kdma dha * as wa^ my desire *; in Greek, 
ffiiKPVTa Secnrifrav yiMU^ ' with lameuutioDs for the dead mlcr tA 
fttnapa ^porrurr^ * a mcditator 0(1 things above in Latin, quid 
tibi Aano tacttdsff ' why do you touch her? ', uM-morw Pfaiimw 
aentenCiafn ' rememberine Plato'a opinion 'i in Kiddle High Ger¬ 
man, durcA behaffen den Up ' Uirougb keeping the body in Old 
Lithuanian, ant iiicAlealbettAfma pq«(epttn} Chnsiaii4 ' for speaking 
the mystery of Christ *; and in Old Church Slavic, po priktiji tni 
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otu Boga vclikyp darfi * after my receiving a ^cat gift from God 

Tlie (of which the Lattn supines are merely specks) 

Jsa Miiually a stereotyped case-form of a noun. Most frequently this 
case is the dative, Sanskrit drie * io see Av^eelan n^mdi * to 
flee '; Old Persian iarlamiy = Modem Persian kardan * to do *; 
Hittite harkami * io go to min ", tnwami " to take *; Kuchacan 
* to blame ' f?}; Latin (passive) agl Hq be done Lith¬ 
uanian duotif Old Church Slavic dcifi ' to give' (the Balto-Slavic 
forma may also be locatives). Next in frequency comes the aceimn- 
tiv'Cj as Sanskrit dhAtum * to place Avestan * to mite 

Armenian tal' to give*; Latin hobiti^rum (future), e^g., btfna ma 
kabit'uru7n dmnui Mo be going to have all hk property \ipectd^tutn 
(supine)^ as venft ^cetdtum 'he came to see"; Oscan emm, 
Umbrian From Mo be *t Gothic balran, Anglo-Saxon, Old High 
Gerrunn berein * to bear * [ Old Church Slavic viddiu^ as izidoate 
vidHu ^ what went yc out for to see ? Lithuanian * to give/. 
After the accusative cornea the locative, as Sanskrit m^dni ' to 
lead"; Av^estan frdBati * to further*; Hittite p^kewan * to giv^e * 
(used a supine, e.g,, dder * they began to give and con¬ 
tinued to do ao") I Greek ay«p Mo do* (for Honiork 

&lii 4 v * to place *; Latin agere * to do* (for The genitive 

and ablative are very rare, e-g,^ Sanskrit obAi-sriflos * to attach 
Aveatau darMoUt daf*R§t * to see *. 

Tkie instruiuental a^ an Inlinitivc occurs in Av^estan apn-yeHi 
* to take away *, probably in Lithuanian zindte * to know^^ and 
in some uses of the Latin second supine^ as * hard to 

say ", thougii this su[>inQ also represents an nblativ^c^ as venutu 
redlre" to return from hunting" and a dative, as kpida meiaord^wt 
" amusing to relate An indefinite case (cL pp. 2t)0-20I I seems to 
be found in Greek infinitives of the types of fiojriwuu * to show", 
Homeric Cyprian So^cpn = Attic £oOyfu * to give \ In Celtic, 

tlio infinitive so complotely retains its noun-vsiue that it may be 
inflected {as is occasionally the case in Tokharian), and takes Its 
logical object in the genitiv'e, e.g., Old Irish docofnabiod tnd 

Audi rcchlQ * he ia hound to fulfil the whole law * {literally, ' to 
fulfilling of the whole law *). 

The porfkrplcjs and gerund's [the latter also termed participles 
of obligation) are simply adjectives which, like iofioifive« (and for 
the same reason 1 may take a direct object in the accusative. It is 
sufficient here to say that they may be either present, aoriaL future, 
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perfect, or future perfect^ aod either Active or medio-pas^lvep 
Greek kv^!vr- " loosiDg' (nomioAtive AeAvxwr; 

A!^/i4‘(Kp ACkm^itroc, Aihii£/i4i^p AcAv^^jroCj, AcA^^^uvo^; fipccJAL 

pASaivc4 Av^rr- {oomiiiative kx^*k}t Only Greek has 

thi^ wealth of pariiciplca. For the moat part, there arc only twOp 
present and perfect; the aorist h rare e^^n m Sanakritji and the 
future, oa Ln the verb proper (cf. pp. 20-21 , 207p 209,210) , ia every¬ 
where A late fortnaiion. In Hittitc wc the iaolated phenome¬ 
non that the pariJcIple iu *^e/ont-f elsew^bere only active (cf. 
Sanskrit bAdronf*, Greek Latm ferent-. Old High German 

bemiij- ‘ beoting^), is active in meaning if roimcd from an in¬ 
transitive verb, but passive in sense if formed from a transitive 
verb (e.g,, Hittite nfa»z ‘eaten' from the Indo-European base 
•erfe-, as contrasted willi Latin edens ‘ eating 
Tbe participle of obligation, represented, for example, by San¬ 
skrit yantidvj/d* (jje.p /anitai/ia-^ ' to be bom kdranlj^o- ‘ to be 
doneor Greek Bwi'e* from *foT»,^os ' to be givenis especially 
developed in Latin, where v>c have not only the adjectival gerun¬ 
dive of tbe type of facienitus ' to be donebut also the neuter 
nominal gerund of the type of fadendi (genitive) , faciendS (abla¬ 
tive or instrumental, rarely dative), /ociejtduii 7 i (accusative), c.g., 
Hr* vera ac falsa diiwlicARdi ' the art of distinguisliing true and 
false vt spotium ad coHiflondtim s« lifuniiiei Adbersnf' tliat the 
men might have room to gather c^uitos tsQcndo satis (afebrosum 
locum 'a place hidden enough for cov-ering the cavalry’; dctili 
speefaFufo dolent, ifianSndo mcdicuni * my eyes hurt with looking, 
waiting for the doctorThis last type became ct^uivalent in Late 
Latin to a participle, e.g. ( Vulgate), pci-lransiYt benefaciendo, 
et sanando omnes oppfessos a diabolo * who went about doing good, 
and healing' all that were oppressed of the deviland it is the ori¬ 
gin of the Romatn^ types of French (enj wenant, Italian venendo, 
Spanish tinicndo ‘ coming ’ (the French type is carefully to be dia- 
tingulshcd from the true participle t'cnnnt = Latin venienifl*/. 
Similar gerunds arc found in Sanskrit in the instrumental rpifvd 
‘drinking’), dative (krtviya ‘making’), locative (?) (krtvi}> 
accusative fparikramam ‘ going armind ’), and indefinite (appar¬ 
ently uninflccled; panAimmya ' striding about ’) , 

In the case of the participles, it will be observed that we have 
distinctiorLfl of tense, and the same statement holds good for the 
infinitives in Greek and Latin iGreek xim, APe^x*, Af«i., 
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Latin Icgere, iwrfsaa ' to cover, to Imvc covered With tliia phe¬ 
nomenon we may compare the past and ruture of nDuns in certain 
American Indian tanguages, e.g., Hu pa (Atliapuacan ^oup) zonta 
‘ hou£c' (now existing) i zontemeoB ‘ house in ruina ' (i.e., one that 
formerly existed I : zonfafe ' liouae not yet built' (i.e., one that 
will exist); Creek wufco ' chief at Uic present time': mitofati 
' former chief': mfkofoldni * future chief '* 


CHAPTER Vm 

StfrUax: The Mutual Relation of TFwcte 

DeffniUaa of zifyutax—fuDeUoikg of —Lbc sen- 

toace ckEi the for i^tartic lavtsitieft- 

tionfi—KtiidfcB of fljTitai preatut avjii]iib]fi-- 4 !!lBife^cAi]oil of 
irubj^ict and jn^jeLate — iiioaorrh^iialcT itatcncea 
and iinp«r«oii4iL[ v^rtM—Hin nonuTiAl Bimlpnac and the ktc dovelop- 
tnent of tht copula™ wordMifd^r. fixed Jiud free — woid-ord^ aa 
influenced by oecenHiiitioii! cnclitii^; aaocnlimtion of the verb; vari- 
aUon in wwd-ordor; the role of the verb in trord-ordcr; jiroclilicB— 
eflecEr of Ion or abdancC!- of mfiesjoti on word-cirdor — eruplm^ia oft 
words w n faclor in their ordor — literary sources for knowledge of 
word-ordet—jrtudy of idfonis from the h^rical point of view— 
confOTon of ciiAe-Tonna imd their replucemenL by prepofliLioiu-- 
varyme two af^r ihe mmt verb —the piutidve £etijti%-e--Old 
>rei3ch ^ndvab In Modem French namea of cbiirehes^atiTeti$^ etc. — 
the of the Sj^bh type of ef hifo cirirt d tu tnadre and of the 

French ^ ftnd U /nBf fftaiui™ the sioUree of French on, G^tiujui 
man, iind English on*^ —contaminatjon of imaeg m l^tc Lutiii. 


Sy ntak consider? the i^ih.tiDn of n’ortts- to oacIi other qs tx-^ 
pre^s^inns of tbo coovdyunco of idens from fipenkor to henrorp And 
thfi principle? of their grouping into thought^unib^ (sentcnccfij 
clAUrScSji etc.1 „ Atid^ like aemsjiticSp, it ib eggentiAlly psychological as 
contTAated with the physiolo^cal nature of phonology and ntorph- 
ology^ of Yi ith the historical character of etymology (cf+ pp+ &t 
I05K If photiobgy and morphology are the factors which inke 
tile outward forms of u genitive, an ablative, a third person singu¬ 
lar present indicative^ a perfectp etc., it is syntax which detemiinca 
how and when auch forms arc iised^ and from empirical ohser^'a- 
tion and comi>arisyn of syntactic phenomena in various languages 
and tyi^ of languages, one may, in the majority of cases, deduce 
the original meaning of a g^ven forrti. 

The mit 0/ sjwccft is neither the individual nor the indi- 
vidml word, but th£ sentence, U., a n-ord or group of u^ords ex¬ 
pressing a compkte concept, each word composed of indiVidruiI 
sounds, and the 7iKttning of the single word (when the sentence 
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cojmsfs &f onlu me wotdj &r the combinnlion of cf the 

group of word^ a unitary id^a, Sinc^ the: jaentence j$ the 

oral expresaion of a ment-al concept, the relationship of its con¬ 
stituent words is iargcly determined by psj'chological factors. The 
speaker speaka* and the hearer hcarSt sentences, not words (except 
when the single-word sentence conveys a complete concept), and 
still less ^unds. The hearer, in particular, has his attention con¬ 
centrated on getting the meaning of the sentence ns a whole; he 
normaLly heara (i.e., specifically recopiises) only those individual 
words or sounds which ho feds necessary for understanding the 
force of the sentence collectively. 

This is illustrated with particular clarity by almost any tele- 
phonc-convereation. The telcpiione transmits certain sounds only 
imperfectly; and, coTu^equcntly, words containing these sounds, 
though uttered distinctly by the speaker* are received by the hearer 
in more or lesa garbled form. Yet the hearer is, for the most part* 
nuile unaware of this fact. He is thoroughly acquainted with the 
hngue and, very often, with the parole of the speaker; be kn[iw^a 
how the words ought to sound; and his acoustic image, in conse¬ 
quence of past stimulations, mechanically fills the gaps and faulta 
of transmis.’^ion bo that ho imagines that he hears exactly what the 
Bpeakcr says. Sometimes, especially in the case of unfamiliar or 
unknovim proper names or foreign words, the acoustic stimuli may 
fail to operate by pure suggestion and recollection; and it may be 
necessary for the hearer to ask that a certain word or certain words 
be epelled. If even this does not suffice* the speiiker may be obliged 
to resort to some such device as' m inWilliam ”, i in “ Ida ”, n in 
** Nellie ", s in Samuci ”, A in *' Harr>' "p » in Ida ”, p in 
" Peter ” * for * W'lnship ^ Or, since only the supi>osod1y important 
sounds or w ords ore really hcard^ the meaning of the sentence may 
be miatinderstood* eo tliat, as a precautioUi statements made over 
the tclcphono must be repeated or even rephroEod* 

Tlic task of the syntactieian b to deduce the exact meaning of 
the forms found in a language, w hetlier wTitten or spoken, and to 
see how analogous forms arc used in other languages (especially in 
those which are cognate) ^ Getting these meanings and uj^es firmly 
fixed in his mind, he must lay aside his own pieposses^ion^ and 
think himself into the mental and linguistic attitude of those 
speaking or WTiting the language or languages w-hich he is mvesti- 
gatmg. In tlaeory, thb process is simple; in practice^ it is not quite 
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w cusy. Phonology, morphology, and etymology may be studied 
with very foir adequacy ^iih the help of tnblaa of sound-coire- 
epuadpnccs, of paradigms of granimaticai correspondences, and of 
diclbnurics, espccmlly those which contain under a single rubric 
many or all known cognate forma of words in languages related 
to the one under conaideration. Thus, for instance, in a Latin etj’- 
mological dictionary, Uic rubric farta ‘ strong ’ has all important 
words in In<lo-EurupeaD etyaiologically related to that Latin 
term; under the rubric tiegen ‘ lie ’, u similar German dictionary 
collects nit important cognates of that German word; an liido- 
Eurotiean etymological didionaiy, under the hypothetically re- 
consiructecl base *rcTC“ *rub ' lists practically all words in the 
Indo-European languages which may Ihj derived cither from * tere- 
or from that base plus such determinatives (sec pp. 156-lo9l as 
*ter-pe~. •(rc-gc-, *trc-u-qe-f etc. 

While deep acquaintance with phonology, morphology, and ety¬ 
mology is un indispensable preriequiaite for the study of syntax, 
B thorough reading and (wherever possible) speuking knowledge 
of the ljuiguage or languages coaccmcd la absolutely necessary, 
and the ^^ntactician must have a real feeling for the texte which 
he reads or for the coni'ersations in which he takas port. If the 
language or languages coneerned have a hiatorj' of auffiesent length, 
it will be found that the syntax of one period difFera more or Jess 
from that of another. The later period Is seldom fully intelligible 
without knowledge of the earlier; and the syntax of the older stages 
can only rarely recelw satiafactory explanation without examina¬ 
tion of the sj'ntax of cognate languages. Accordingly, just as we 
fan, to n greater or less degree, reconstruct Proto-Teutonic, Proto- 
Italic, Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Semitic, Proto-Druviflian, 
cte., phonology or morphology (cf. pp, 30, 74, 3(30), so wc may re¬ 
construct, in great part, from the syntax of the varlons individual 
Tciiionic languages (Ootldc, Old Icelandic, Korwxgian, Swedish, 
Anglo-Saxon, Middle and Modem English, Old Saxon, rrisian. 
Old, Middle, and Modem Dideh, Old, Middle, and Modern TIigli 
German, together with the diftlecta of these languages), a Proto- 
Toutonic syntax; find, by Himtlar processes, Proto-Ualic, Proto- 
Indo-Euroiwaii, Proto-Semitic, Proto-Dravidian, etc., syntax®. 

Here niro the theory b quite simple; the practice b the reverse 
of easy. The first requisite is to have a thoroughly adequate syn¬ 
tax, both synchronic and diachronic (ef, pp. 03U-‘24), of the indi- 
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vklu&l languages of a given group, e.g., of Inda-European or of 
Scmiiic, the litcrarj" procluctions in most of which are of very coti** 
siderable volume, aUiiqugh many of these languages have as yet 
Ijcen explorod only imiJcrfeclly froni llie sj'ntactic point of view*. 
At present we have adequate syntaxes of relatively few. notably 
of Greek and Latin, Osco-Umbrian, Romance. French, Gcmuin, 
Avpstan. Afghtio. Slavic, and Manx in Indo-European; and of 
Scniitie genemlly, as well as of Hebrew and Arabic particularly, in 
Semitic. Pair syntaxes exist for the Inflti-Euro[X'an Vedic Sanskrit, 
PerBian, Sindhi, Armenian, Old and Modern Irish, Litliuuniiin, 
I^vtish, and Old Chureii Slavic; and for the Semitic Syriac and 
Mutttiuean. For Sansknt in general, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
Rumanian, and Middle Irish, the existing treatises are scarcely 
adequate. For Celtic gene rally (e.g., for Welsh and Breton), Anglo- 
Saxon, and Old Icelandic they arc quite unsatisfactory: a llittite 
syutux is annoiinceri as in cuiirse of preparation; and some lan- 
gunges, such ns Tokharian, have not yet been sufficiently itiveati- 
gnted to make syntactic discussion jwssihle cxcejit in Eipccial 
details. 

Of liie two complete trealises on Indo-Europ*;^!^ syntax gen¬ 
erally, one iB- Delbruck, Ucr^feicftcndc Si/nldx tier ittdogiertnan- 
istchen iSpmrAcn, tliri'c volumes, Slrassborg, 1803-1000) is ratiicr 
anLiquat<?ij; and the other (H* Hirt, Spiifor, fonuing volumes vi 
and vLi of his fn(totjertnani^cke Gratntnntik, Heidelberg, 19:14-37) 
is both eursory and governeti somewhat too much by purely theo¬ 
retical considerations. A further difficulty lies in the fact that 
syntax is much more subject than either plionology or morphology 
tt> inftuoncc from cither languages, as when Swiss (Jerman itses such 
phrases as cr ist kriinker afs du nieht dentsf (instead of er iist 
kranker fll# da drntsf * lie is more ill than you tliiiik ’) because of 
Uie French type of d cat plwr wiafode que tu me peiises (for the 
origin of the latter cf. p. 257). 

AlthtJUgli it ia obviously not yet possible to discuss syntax with 
tlte necuracy feasible in phonology, morphology, and etymology, 
we can, with fair certainty, loy dowp general principle.B^ with wdiicli, 
in all probability, BiJccial details of linguistic sj'stems hitherto 
insufficiently investigated will be found to agree. 

A sentence may consist citlier of & single w ord or of a group of 
words, o.g., Latin pML ‘ (iG rains ', egaws extrrit * (the) horse runs 
and it may be either verbal, if the predicate be a ^'Crb (c.g., ciprus 
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ewTtf '[the] hoinsc runs'), or nonrintif, if the predirate be an 
epithetologue (c,g., emnia pracctara rara * at) splendid things fare] 
rare ’) ► It may also be jtimpte, as the examples just cited; or cotH’ 
pound, the latter consisting of o main cUiwse (iJie sentence proper) 
and one or more (ubordinate or hypotactic dentse^ ^^'liosc sense 
is incomplete by itself or tiiemseJves since its or tlieir meaning 
depends for completeness on the statcuient ' or question, or ex¬ 
clamation 1 of the main clause. Sueli a sentence may be of any 
length or complexity consistent with intelligibility. There are like¬ 
wise (rfl^OTfilnatc or paratactic seniencen, oomixjsed of simple sen- 
teiiees connected by such conjimetiona as ' and ‘ but e.g., Ae 
came and stayed; he came, but did not ttay. Further types of sen¬ 
tences, such as mrfiTOijiflfiVc (' what docs he say? cjrdamalorp 
(' what things he ?ays 1'), etc., are of rhetorical and stylistic inter¬ 
est, hut present no new problems to linguistics; and the same state¬ 
ment holds gfjOfI for rondif tonal, temporal, characteristic, final, and 
retntive teidences (c.g.. 'if he were good, he would be happy', 
etc.). 

The sentence consists essentially of two parts, the subjeef, or 
theme; and the predicate, or statement concerning the theme. 
These naiiiea are logical, not linguistic, in origin, and are transla- 
tiona of terms used by Aristotle f{>iroxci^uMir * underlying f part] ’ = 
Tallin sutircfwwj; Kanniapair,.trav, ^an/yvf^j/ta ‘assorted (part]', 
‘ assertion ’ :== Latin praedicatumj; but that logical ratlier than 
linguistic terms ^^hould be used with reference to syntax by so acute 
a thinker as Aristotle is in itself significant. iV'ith regard to the 
subject, we must distinguish between the grammaCifal subject, 
which is in the nominative ea„e ie.B,, Latin cguua cureff '[the] 
horse runs i, and the ld{|tcal tmhject, where the doer of the action 
or the expcrioncer of the sUite indicated by the verb is in a cose 
other than the nominative (e,e., Armenian yaynzam matuceal 
aiakertacn [genitive plural] nom oxen cna ’ at that time [there 
IS a[ coming of His disciples, they say unto Him ’ [Authorised 
\ crsion, • then came his disciples, and said unto him ’]; Latin Aacc 
vabut [dative plural] provincia e*f defendenda ‘ for you this is a 
province lo be defended' = 'you muni defend this province' 
miAt deUberatam et constiMum est ‘ for me it is [a thing! delib^ 
crated and resolved' = ‘I have deliberated and resolved' [cf, 
p. ISa]; Sanskrit dci'cita [iaatTUiucntal singular] pafawi ‘[itw'Ofil 
gone by the god ' = ' the god went' [cf. pp. 200, 220]; Old Irish 
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no- 7 i- (ficcu5*tiv^ plural] 6erar * one carries us ^ ^ we are car¬ 

ried ^ (d, p. 217]). 

While the ^etitence must contain both a BUbject and a predicate^ 
it h by po means necessary that these be separate wordsp for the 
same word may contain the two componeols^ e.g,, Latin curro^ 
Greek Sanskrit dhAuamu Armepiap tmzem, Old IrisJi ret hr m, 
Russian bj^^uju ^ run-1 Occasionally, this monorrhemic typo of 
seotepce may incorporate a nnim in aoine case or an adverb, as in 
Latin anim-ddveriS * I obeerve ' = am mum adv^rid; ven-dd ‘ I 
sell * =; Old Latin venum dd; * I am able * = potia Juim; 

nolo * 1 will not" = ne valdt Greek ^ ^ fight on horse¬ 
back ", ‘ I bless 'li Avestan ' he purifies 

Modem High Germain u^hr-nefiFfien * to pcrce^T^ = Old High 
German uinra ncAMin,, hb-shgm Mo praise'* At least one such 
verb seeiiis to be as old m the Indo-European period^ Sanskrit 
^addadAamt (also as two w^arda^ irdd dadhatni)^ Latin cridd. Old 
Irish miim (Modem Irish treidim) ^ I believe ^ (literally, ^ I put 
trust'); and at least one compound noun is of ecjual antiquity^ 
Sanskrit ttldd^ ' resting-place, abode, neat \ Armenian nisi ^ scat, 
abode *, Latin nidwtf Middle Irish Old High German, Mcwicm 
German, Anglo-Saxon^ EngUsh from sitting down ^ 

(cL Sanskrit * sits dowTi 

Another typo of monorrheraic verbal sentence ia seen in verba 
expressing meteorological conditioPSi such as I^atin pluii, Greek 
vu, Gothic rignida^ Sanskrit virsalt, Anncninn a7ijrcu% Lllh- 
luinian lyjd. Old Church Slavic ffuidifu as contrasted wdth English 
it rain^, French li pEaui, German e$ regnet. Since beside this type 
w*e have that of Sanskrit devS Viir^nti * the god rains \ Greek Zci^ 
vu ' Zeus rains Lithuanian iyja ' the rain rainait is often 
suppo^d that Use subject of tlie sentence is omiiled, When^ how- 
cver^ we consider such constructions as Angb-Saxon md sceanmp^ 
Latin pudef Bulgarian murii me ‘T am ashamed *, Sanakrit 
kitaidm tatapa ' the gambler ia distressed \ Gothic pana gaggan- 
dan dUr mh ni huggreip jah panu galaubjandan du mii nf paHrseip 
hwanhun ' lie that enmeth to me.shall never hunger; and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst * — Anglo-Saxon hingra^ done 
. . , Pyrst flonc (cf* Old High German 7mh hungcrit^ mih durstU 
M hunger, I thirst'), but Modern German hungcTt mich^ e$ 
dtirsfe^ mich be^aide micA hungert, mich durstet, it seems difEcult 
to caeape the conclusion that we here have further examples of 
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impcDfonal verbs (cf. pp, 2ld-2l9). Evidently the neuter pensniiivl 
pruiiciun, as it taint, sekatnt mirk ‘ 1 am aghamcii lias been 
added merely because certain langua^ have come to require the 
expression of a aubjecc. for every verb. Any idea of a true definite 
subject, as deird in dev6 vorsati, ZnV in Z*?!? So, or ficlua in fiefits 
iwoi would seem to be only a late linguistic development. 

A Verb b the sole part of speech which can form a complete sen¬ 
tence, i,c., w'hich can contain both a subject and a predicate in a 
single monorrheme. A noun cannot so constitute a Ecntcnce, for 
the same epitlietoiogue cannot simultaneouBly be both eiibjcct and 
jjredicate. If, for instance, I say stmjily the doff, I do not make a 
complete prulieation; and my hearer, feeling my statement to be 
imperfeet, does not tinderstand it unless 1 add, or he supplies from 
the context, a predicate (normally ii verbi, such as rFuis, barfes, 
see!, beware of!, etc., as occasion demands* Apparently monor- 
rbeinic senteneca containing only a noun, such na fire, immier, 
arc really elliptical, and require a verb to make their meaning 
complete, rAcnc is, w befnjj ecnimittcd, and the like. So, too. atich 
cominands ns attention!, cy« rif/kt!, poaBc^s meaning solely be¬ 
cause the verbs pay!, turn!, etc., are Buppiied hv those to whom 
the orders arc given. Much conversation, ns a matter of fact, is 
earned on by elliptical sentences, as ' He's running'. * IVlicrc (is 
he niimingj ?**There (he's running)', ‘ uqiy (do you think he’s 
runiungJT ’ ‘(He's running licrausc ho wants) to catch his train 

There is only one cose in which the sentenee does not require a 
verb, i.e., the nominal rentence of tlie type of the Utin omnia 
pfueciarti rarQ * all i^plpntjid fare ^ p 2281 Con- 

trary to popular opinion, tlie nominal sentence does not omit the 
copula, and none is to lie sujiplicd. Originally there was no such 
thing as a copula, equivalent to' is and its creation and evolution 
are rebtively late. The primmy connotation of the most common 
verb a, this ty^-, ie.g.,iSnnskrit asti, Annenian c. Hittitc 
from [esii| (ireck Latin cat, Old Iriih is, Gothic, Old High 
Gemian Englmh »s. Lilliijaniim esi],], Old Church Slavic 
IS uurertnm, but reems to have been ' exist '. In Sanskrit 
It 13 noteworthy that the suppleUve aorist and perfect of at- fcf. 

becomes it devient . abhat ' he was onre, il fut ’ [dsif' be was 
repcnte.!ly, ,1 ctait’] : babhflva ‘he has become, he ii cA 
devenu, d estThis bhav is cognate with Greek ' i 
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come into h^ing ' ttL * ht wa^ Latin fm * I h^vQ been "p 

nnna-bciffi, OFtm-bo " T bving, shall love* ict p. 214s, Dsco- 

Umbrian Ju.^t * he 1>e ^ 0^d Iri^jh bwfijdf, bfii * he will was \ 
Modern Iri^fh tienn ' he is habitiinlly * (Anglo-Irish ^ be does be *), 
Old High German biffi^ Alodem HiRh German bin, AnKlo-Saxon 
bco * 1 am \ English be, Lithuanian Old Churcli Slavic bifti 
* to he\ 

OtluT verbs whieli liave l>ccome mere eopnlas are 
‘ stand ’ (pr Greek Latin ifistiif German ^tvht} in SaJi^krit 

t\sthaU\ Spani^^h ERiar^ Isalian fffart’ ffieriisioiially aLo Lai in 
»ldre\, Old Irish nltdf Moflern Irbh (a)id ffrom 
*U€rt£~ * turn ' in Sanskrit i^drffite iSjternllyp * he lurn.s himneU "s, 
McKiem High German ti'crdcfi * to bepome, Ik? * te.g., er wmi 
Qcfan^en * he is | literally p becomes! taken'}; ladn-Eiiropean 
*ucae- ^ dwell * in Gothic Anglo-Saxorit Old High Gcrmttn 

wesan * to be', English were; and Indo-European *Tieic‘ 
*sec ^ in Old Irish fd " there is" icf. Frcneli ]from tlie end of tlie 
twelfth cenUir>^] vvi-rit voi-la *hcTc is, there b* [litmllyp "see 
here 1 !?ee there! *]) + 

Tlib Proto-Indo-Etiropean lack of any copula stin ive^i in great 
measure in V'eilic Sanskritp Old PersianT Amtan. Homeric Grerkj 
Old Irish* and Balto-Slavic, and very frequently in Laiin and 
Teutonic, but only rarely in Armenian (e.g.^ Vedic cfdd vui 
Somu&ya rupdm * that, indeed, [h] the iurm of Soma Old Poi-sian 
7 mnd pftd ViMd^ * iny father (b| ^'bhtaspa Avestan nod mm 
vo^td ' for me [there is] no shepherd h Armenian IcEk" or i 

CQVR * fill the w^aters whiOi [aroj in the seas Greek at^t rh yipa^ 
rokv " for thee the honour [is] much greater Old Irish ntm 
itmn * venom [is] this \ wmi'e ni doRom ' sons [are] we lo Him 
Lilhnanian mcrfM^ saNirs * hooey [is] sweet *; Hussinn domu novn 
^the house fisj new*; Latin ho}nmum fof 

dcorrfiji * aa many as |nre[ the tongues of men, so many [are) the 
names of goth Middle High German sd kdher benj^ m tiejer tdi 
"the higher the mauntaistp tlie deeper the valley ^ Modem Higli 
German Endc ifutf Aflc^ gnt * alTs well that enrfps well *). Modem 
Inflo-European languages, excepting Balte-SlaviCt for the nio,Kt 
part employ the copula. The same eorwtruption of pure nomimil 
sentences is found in other linguistic groups as wdh e.g.p Arabic 
"AlfdAit * God (b) most, wise', Hebrew' 

Aa-fci 5dfu Aa6-6eB^iaA' tlie gold of that land (is) good; (there 
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is) bddliuin tbere'; Uungnmn ag ki^k 'the sky (h) hltie’; 
Swahili timba mut ' the lion (is) bad 

The p^'chDtogiea] fouiirlation of Kjrntax comes vctj distiitctly to 
the fore in ufard-order, i.e*, in the sequence in which words arc 
arrangcfi in a sentence. Yet morphology, or the Jack of it, also plays 
B part, as docs phonology in its special phase of accent (cL pV- 
63-66J, since it is obvious that, at least in the earlier periods, the 
accentuation or lack of accentuation of w'ordp would cause them 
to take certain places in relation to other words in the sentence, 
thus stereotyping their scqticnce to a greater or lesa extent. Broadly 
speaking, some languages, Hiltite, English, French, and German, 
for instance, arc said to h&vc ji»d worfl-ordcr, nnd others, such as 
Greek, Latin, Armenian, and Sanskrit, to ha>'c /ret order; al¬ 
though, as a matter of fact, fixed and free orders are found mingled 
in widely varying proportions in the greater number of languages. 

Taking up these factors of psychology and accent in ret'cmc 
sequence, wc note that certain words are accented, and that othew 
hate no accent whatever, but are either proch/ic (pronounced as a 
phonetic unit with the following accented word) or, more com¬ 
monly, cncfjric (pronounced as a phonetic unit with the preceding 
accented word). To the enclitie class belong certain conjunctions 
and particles, e.g.. Indo-European ' and ’ (Sanskrit ca, Greek 

'ffCkJo, an emphasising par- 
tjoic (Greek Gnthic mi-k, Old High German mr-fi, Modem 
High German certain forms of the personal pronouns (e.g„ 

Sanskrit me ' me' hwide mdAyom, mamo; Greek fun; cf. French 
atonic mo beside tonic moij: the vocative case (e.g,, Sanskrit det?o 

■ 0 snd! • teid, ded, . ,l„ gM ■), and under eerie” 

conditinn^, the verb. 

In Vedic Sanskrit the finite verb la unaccented when it stands in 
main clause (e.g., Ajpiim ite purd/titam ‘ I praUe Agni, the 
housc-pricst ; eifo me devdh Savtfd catcAanda pdh eamdndih nd 
prmmndh d/tdum ‘ tliLs hath seemed to me the gml Savitr who 
diminisboUi not the uniform creation In dependent clnusis as 
the example just cted showa, the verb is accented; and this ia also 
the ease with vocativea and verbs placed at the beginning of the 
sentence or of a qunrtcr-verse in Vedic poetry (e.g;, Agnt devdn 
fM loAojO Appi. hring the gods hcrel'; Myt vavrh edrati 
jthvaya dfin renhyatt yuvatim, 'the covering lieth [there!' he 
[Agni, t^ fire-godl movelh, eating with [hisJ tongue! he ki^th 
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the maiden If the vocative m thus accented* the accent always 
falls on the first syllable * O god * beside the usual deva and 
contrasted with the nominative devd^). In verbs wuth pTeverh$ I the 
^-called compound verbs) ^ the preverb is nccented in main clauijes 
(the reverse holda for subordmate ctau^), gdvum dpi vrujum 

vrdhi ^ uncioso the stable of the kinePp but ydft nA 

jrramindti dM mn ' who ditninbheth not the uni form creation \ 

Traces of the enclitic cbaracter of the verb still survive in sev¬ 
eral other Indo-Eiiropcan languages. In Greek, special develop¬ 
ments, notably the tlirce-syliable law (by which there be an 
accent at least three syllables from the end of ilie wordi, have 
interfered, so that only the present indicative of 4 ,-^^ ' I say * and 
of ' I am ' (from * remain encliliCj whereas ^iqurtj 

* ye bear a yoke " tSanskrit jfugdm bhaTotha} became first *liy 9 v 

and finally ft 7 oi' ^>Tt. On the otlier hand, the typ^ of San¬ 
skrit upu-vrdhif just cited;^ rcappeiirs in the Greek type of 

* restram ! * beside nmTtx^r*. ^ ye restrain ' from ■ jcarcxcrt. In Latirtp 
only the forms associated with ium * I am ' remain enclitic (cL in 
pcndont * he's in danger * and eucii English Forms aa rt*i. u^dre); 
but the lyp^^ of con*fi.cid * J linish ' for " 'con-fucw shows ihat^ as in 
Sanskrit and Greeks the preverb^ not tlie verb, originally bore the 
accent (cf. pp. 63-54) . 

While there arc thus marked survivals of cncliiir verb?ip^ it must 
not be supposed that the verb ia invariably enclitic; nor muEt 
Sanj5krit be regarded as necessarily the standard for Indo-Euro¬ 
pean word-order. Even in Sanskrit wc find the three types repre- 
Bcntcd by Latin librum dat, dat pnier tibrum, and librum 
dot pQtcr * the father gives a book all present in examples 
alreody citcti tnedeudhSavilA f:^ccharida; idtjc vavTU;Agiiim 
Ue purdhitam}^ juat as they occur in the simplest types of Greek 
sentences, e.gp, in the Laconian and Tlicspiaa dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions AiyAaraf to* t]i^' uyoA^” * AiglcLcS dedicated 

this statue to the Kameian^ (i.e., to Apollo); 'ArroA-ii 

Uipyaiuw Tla Jjr yov tm * Pluleteros, (son) of Attains, 

the Fcrgainene, dedicated the land to Hcirnns ^l^xt^v^as 

NbX^rcO- rOE JldAoi34k.% * Ekephylos dedicated Nearotesto Poseidoii 

'^A'reipoTas Ttii lIp/tGb&xin * AlSchnoa tfic 

Epirote dedicated Herakleidcs to Poseidon ^ 

Tlie Vedio rule that the verb is unaccented in the main clause, 
but accented in the subordinate, is probably a late s^ieGialisation, 
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purticulftrly as it is generally agreed that the earliest stages 
of Indo-European knen* only co'Ordlnating. not suljordJnnting 
clauses, aa is strikingly confirmed by Hittite, and as is still the 
case in colloquial speech tc.g,,' he catne and saw the book and 
Look it'). In Old Irish, the 'N'edic order is exactly revertted, so that 
the independent verb (la luain ciauijes) is accented, but the con¬ 
junct (in subordinate clauses} is not (e.g., Bjehcrid-si dd ar-fnd 
spur frit * yc say, why do 1 say it to th(jc? '1. In Modem Gennan, 
on tlie contrary, just as in VedJc, the verb is unaccented in the 
main clause, but accented in the subordinate (e.g,, die grossten 
Srkvu'erigkdtun liegen d«, wo wfr eie nichf evchm ‘ the greatest 
difficulties lie there where we do not seek them '); but tins i» not 
ncccssari ly true of Old High German (e.g., oblag tmt #culdi uasecra, 
so uuir obhi?cF» vns sculdikciu ' forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
Gur debtors’t, so tliat the Afodero German word-order is not a 
survival of any special Indo-European sj'atcm, but merely a late 
dcvelopnicnt resulting in a purely chance coincidence. Indeed, we 
find in Teutonic precisely the same triple possibility (e.g., Modern 
Gennao def Fafcr fl'ichf sdnem Sofiit dan /iuch ‘ the father gives 
his Son the book ’} GId High Geriuan holoda iha tntAfm = Alodem 
German ea hohlte lAn rfer //err ‘ tlic Lord took him’, where es 
merely masques the initial verb an in tho impersonal type of es 
regnet 'it rains' jcf. p, 229]; Anglo-Saxon m hMt-cngcl to 
heofonum gfiwdt ‘ the archangel departed to heaven '), as also in 
LithuunisLU (C-g,, dct'ynl hrdlci iur&jQ Cik niscri * nine 

brothers had only one sister oiigino biigdts iSi>6 uleFiinfeij 
' a rich fatlicr brought up an only son '■ (o paspadlii^ foi padare 
‘ the housewife did that * [ rare]). 

Different members of the same linguistic family may favour one 
or other of these word-orders. Thus, in Slavic, Old iluasiao and 
South Slavic usually place the verb at the beginning of the sen¬ 
tence, though medial and final positions am aiso found; in Modem 
Hussian and Polish, the medial position is more freriuent (perhaps 
under French or German influence); in Wert Slavic fexeept in 
literary Polkli), the final position Is preferred. Lu Celtic, Gaulish, 
to judge from ita few surviving sentences, had cither medial or 
final position fAleknaii Trutikni konntu arfuiw JvoisM TruffJtnos 
' of Atcgmitos, son of Dnitos, Koisios, son of Drutos, tarved I ?] 
the grat-estonea [?]’; A-onfcinicn(«] . . . {„ebe logitoa ' Nan- 
tonicnos.., for (his) nephews [TJ a-tomb-made I ?]'); Irish and 
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Wekh have the order verb-subject-objeErt Old Irish bend 

edeh bfilh for-areie *each imsses judgvineiit on ihe other Old 
Webb e ^cu p ecirc/i' his blood iftaiiricd the harness *}; 

Cornish and Breton tend to give the verb metJial position tc.g,» 
Cornish hi Pols^ih&w ffieJujbjr trnc^Aow * Ln Polsethow (Glasslncy) 
shall liabitations he seen \ karema whclas^ karema * love Kceketh 
love*' Breion ieycn’oi* ferezoneia lenttimi* hng archmiz e 

skTivimp tizerou * we read Bretoo books to-day, and to-niorrow we 
shall write letters^). In the ^anty dedicatory inseripUpn^ in 
Venetic and Mc-^pic> wo bnd both medial and final posit ion 
Venetic soto Ih'hir^h ^ukka Kotwhuh ^ Phukka Kolivhiila 
gave me to Reblia *: vztin Vhuxia Urklehna Rcklieh zomzio 
^ \1itikhia CrkJeiimt gave a pin [7] or, vow f?| to Rehtia 
Messapic Atpodi*^ Aprod[i]fa * Ettheta dedicated [tlii?:l to 

AphrorliLe * ^ il/oro Ana Apror/pfa htpude^ ^Dacta iioro 

iledicated [thk| to Lady f7| Aphrodite’). In Phrygian,only final 
positlGn him thus fur been found le.g., ^ i>i k<k effM^w 
Kiix<iV¥ ' if anyone docs harm to this toiah '). 

On tbe whole, the evidence tlnis far available seems to warrant 
certain general conclusions, f oitire syntactic arrangcnfient in 
Ifido-European appears to he condihowed by ike portion of the 
verb iiircldtjon to iis subject (and object) ;ojid this position may be 
eft Act infffni!, nacd/al, or finoL IFAcn initial, the i-'crA is accented t 
when medial or jfauf, ii is enclitic^ The underlying principle hero 
seonis to be that most imp&rimt concept i^ placed first (e.g., 
SanHkrit Agnim Ho pitrdAilam * Agni Jnot Indra, Vanina^ or some 
other god I T prai^Cj the bouae-priest'; esd me devdh Snvild 
cacckanda * thia one jnot someone else] to me tlic god iSavitr [not 
some other deity| hath seemed*; ^dye vavrie * lietb |not moveth 
about, etc.] the covering*). Verb, subject, and object arc of pri¬ 
mary importance; all other words are accessory. It would seem, 
furtheniiore, that, since tlie verb may be unaccented ( i,c., enelitk), 
W'bercas the subject and object must always be accented, the most 
’primitwo position oj the verb was either vicdial or finaL Aceci^sory 
words are conncctefl Ip order of dccreaiiingim[iortaiice w ith rc«^pect 
to those wdiose iijeaning tlicy modify. 

In this cppne3iion, we must revert to the distmotion (ef, p. 192) 
betweeo graniroatical cases (nominative and accusative) and rela¬ 
tional (dative, genitive, locative, afoiativo, and mstrumcntal]. If 
wc consider tlie acccntuatioti of the oldest type of nouns (tbe so- 
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called comonantal steni?), -we find that the grammatical casc$ arc 
very frequently accented on the semanteme, but the relational in¬ 
variably on the morpheme, c-g., Sanskrit pdi (for *‘pad-t) ' foot 
pddam (by false analogy for *'padom), but padd, padds, padt, 
jmdat, padA (cf, Greek soift, Doric »©« [for ‘ nvS-n], vdSa, but iru&k, 
roii; see pp. 108, 109). 

The question arises (though fto answer yet seems possible) 
whether the relational cases Utemselves may not originally have 
been enclitic, so that, instead of padas, wa&k, the earlier stages may 
have been 'padas, The historical accent would then have 

been added later (perhaps through rhythmic considerations), as 
was demonstrably tlie case witli tlie type of Greek Suutponjis X«yu 
‘ Sokrates says' for ktr/u (cf, p. 233). If such was the 

evolution, it is easy to see W'hy, apart from purely psyehological 
considerations, accessory words take subordinate positions unless, 
as in the case of the verb, they are placed first for purposes of 
cinpha.sis (c.g., Sanskrit din! vai tSdma ^stiJ dlhe *h6 devAb ‘ in 
heaven (not on eartb] Soma was, here [not in heaven] the gods 
Latin (ibi dareiur tfEn * that to thee [not to someone else] she be 
given'). 

i^rochf ics are much less frequent than enclitics. Among the more 
usual classes we may first cite the artielc, which is really only a 
demonstrative pronoun (cf. p. 173; e.g., Greek i tw* ' the place 
Old Irish iina(m-*a ‘ this Psalm French Vhomim, Gerniaa der 
Matin, English the man}. In Romance, the development of the 
masculine article into a proclitic is especinlty interesting, c.g., 
French fe, Provenfal io, Portuguese o, as contrasted with Spanish 
cl; Italian has both tl and to. All these arc from Latin ilie ' that', 
which, from the fourth century onward, tended to become weak¬ 
ened in force from a demonstrative pronoun to a mere article (cf, 
the similar weakening of the numeral for ' one ' to the indefinite 
article, c.g., Latin mw : French an; Modem German efn : cinj, 
seen, for instance, in an Old Latin versioii of the Bible adducite 
v^vlum lifuTft saginatum = t&i- rhy ‘ bring 

hither the fatted calf ’ (the Vulgate omiU ilhim here). Italian U 
and Spanish el point to an accentuation of their Latin original ns 
*iUe, as also in the personal pronouns Italian egli, French il, 
Provencal el, Spanish Portuguese d(e. French U and the like 
show a loss of accent on the first syllable (cL French Iwi^ Icur from 
Vulgar Latin il'Jut, tl'forw"; a Latin aceentustbn ‘iCIe is impoa- 
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aiblc). In Humnnian, on tlie other hand, the postOxed article (c.g., 
pomut ‘ the tree ’: jnmd ' treepilneo ' the bread ’; pifne ‘ bread *1 
comcfl from Latin Hie used enelitieally (Vulgar Latin poinua ills, 
panif iUa). 

Some forma of the perEonal pronouna are proclitic (c.g., Sanskrit 
«td frrurontu no nido ‘ and let our enemica say *; Albanian me f^io 
' bo aaid to me 'j Old Irish dar-far-cenn ' on your head French 
je vois, fu vois, German fc/l eehe, du »iciut, Einglish / see, thou 
seest, etc,), as is the Irish copula (e g,, Old Irish is hed do^moirtiur 
' ’tis thb [that) I intend Modern Irisli fa fearrliom bamne * ’lie 
better with me milk ’ = U prefer milk '). Prepositions before their 
cases are likewise proclitic, as in Greek ' before Ibis 

cirtiroAv * very much Old High German aba uue^e' from the way 
Old Irish dar-far-emn ‘ on your head When, on the other hand, 
the preposition follows its noun, the original accent remains, as in 
Greek vtav am' from ships where comparison with Sanskrit dpa, 
Latin ah. Gothic af, Anglo-Saxon sf, of, English of may indicate 
that the Greek type of Jim wftKtfinv * from war ’ is for *airD 
from "uTO voAfpen’ (Old High German oho, ah. Modem German ah 
* from ’ sherw an Indo-Euroi>eaa variant *a'po, so that Greek uw 
and am> may both date from the Indo-European period). Greek «, 
e'i' out of’ in and « or ti* ‘ into ’ (from *cf.Greek W 
beside iw. Old Irish Ogam inf-ffewt. Modern Irish ingean 
' daughterGaulish Eni-genos) remained proclitic throughout 
their history, hut even they were accented when they followed their 
nouns (C-g., ii ' out of evilsavpias fs ‘ to the morrow '). If 
such a preposition as m w'ns originally a locative (cf, p, 170), the 
acecntiiAtioii trt would appear to tie of later date, perhaps influ¬ 
enced by such prepositions as the casoless ami (cf. p. 171), whose 
accentuation i»d even in the Indo-European period may have been 
due to such other prepositions as wtp! * around *, where the oxytoae 
(accent on the last syllable) is historically correct. 

Loss of inflexion, or lack of it, may also affect w'ord-order. In 
Latin, One may say pater filio Iibrum dat, or fiUo librum pater dat, 
or Iibrum Jilin poter dat, or even tfaf pafer Jilio libnim, hut in Eng¬ 
lish only the father pities the son a book; the son pirn (Ac father a 
book or a book gives the father the son would mean totally different 
things. In Chinese, as in English, botJi of which are characterised 
by deflexion (loss of infleadoti) pp. 155, 301, 390), the w*ofd- 
order ia very largely fixed. The position of an adjective wutli refer- 
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ence to its noun may be detonuinfd by certain conveotionSj ^ that 
if the adjective precedes^ the combination has one tneanmiin, but 
quite another ]f it follows to-g.^ French nmpropresi maim'my own 
bands 'i but me» nmim pra^pre^ * ray clcati bands Old Irish maith 
/er ' a man (is] gnod\ but /cr fnai^^L "a gocKl man' = Hebrew 
lofi IS X U tdfi). 

Apart from the phonologjeal and morphological factors just 
cited, syntax la largely determined by psychology. The Latin Hen- 
tenccs just cited for varying word-order are normally rendered m 
Englishr not by the sequence of words, but by stressing tlie w^ord 
on which impartance is laid by the speaker: "the father (not the 
mother^ ctc.) givc« the son a book ^ * the father gives tlic &on {not 
tlie daughter, etc.) a book % ‘ the father given the sou a (not 
a pencilp cted\ * the father gi'oca (not sells, etc,) the a book \ 
Similarlyp the Modern Irish sentence €vnn (i§ did go Doire fndi u 
' Conn is fa) going to H^erry to-day ^ n^y liave such variants as 
la i Conn aid ag dul go Doire inditi * ^Uis Conn (not Art, etc.) tlmt 
m (al going to Berry to-day is go Doire aid Conn og dul fUfitti 
^ 'tis to Derry (not to Sligo, etc.) that Conn is (a)goLng to-day \ 
is indiu aid Conn did go Doire ^ *th tonlay (not to-monow) 
that Coun is fa)gaing to Derry h ag dul go Doiri afa Conn indiu 
* "tis fufgoing to (not coming from) Deiri' tlmt Conn is to-day \ 

If we exactly follow^ in English the first few lincp of Caesar^s 
Gaiitc wc shall get^ even tliougli we violate the normal Eng- 
Ihtb word-order in some measure, a fair idea of the psychologj^' 
underlying and determining the sequence of the original: Gallia 
e$t ninnui dii/fsa jwrfcs frea, i^tiamin unai?t iRCoUiiil Belgue, 
atiam Aquilanit terlmm qui ipRomm lingm Celtae, nostra Gaili 
appdlantur. Hi omnes iinpuap insiitittis, logibns infer sc rfijcrunf. 
Callow ah AquitunisGnrumna Bdgis Matrona ei Sequana 

dividit. Horum omnmm Joriissimi ^nf Ddgae, propicrca quod a 
outtu nlqiie humamlatc provinduc longi^dme absunt ~ ‘ Gaul is 
all divided into part^ three, of w'hielii one iiibabit the Belgians, 
ntiothcr the Aquitanlans, the tliird (theyl who in their own lan¬ 
guage Cett^, in ours Gatib arc called, Tbeac a!J m language, insti¬ 
tutions, laws among themsoUcs difTer. The Gauls from the Aqui- 
tanians the Garonne river, from the Belgiani= the Mama and the 
Seine divide. Of these alh the bravest are the BelgiaESp because 
from the culture and refmement of the province fnrtherst are they 
awny b 
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It is possible that rhythm plays more or less part in word-orrlrr, 
but OUT knowledge of this subject is slilt too inadequate to make 
discussion profitable. When wk have discounted tlic phonological 
and morphological factortj, including the accentuuh iiractically 
only the psychotogicol element remnios to explain the tirrangeiiient 
of the words of the sentence so as best to bring out tlie meaning of 
tlic 3 f>eakcr or w-riter. Tliis is esiKScially evident in languages with 
free word-order p notably, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, ami Armenian, 
But what are to say of groups like Siavie and Celtic^ wiicre^ 
with presumably free word-order in Froto-Slavic and Proio-Ceitic, 
^^outh Slavic and Irlsli-Welsh prercr one sequence, but W'eHt Slavic 
null Coriiish-Breton another fef. pp. 234-l23,'i| 7 The answer we tan 
tiitLS far give would scciu to be tl4at^ for some rea5sDti as yet un^ 
known, one group preferred onOj and anotlicr another. 

In Senutic, in exactly the same way, Arnlnt normally has the 
fixed word-or dor of verb-subjoct-object (o.g^p daraba Zaydu* 
rra/nfrt^ ^ Zayd ai ruck a man ); Akkadian puts Llic verb in medial 
or final position iduhu nna uqu ia Vmizddil ' uiy 

army smote the army of VnhyaadAtn hntma m warad awilim 
uhtappid * * * mml simi-§7i ‘ if he ptils out tbe oyo of a mnna 
slave. ... lot him pay half Ids value 9 ; Hebrew- usually lia^ the 
Arabic w^urd-ordcr of verb-subject-ubjeefe (iimy-yrHuk ^A^dhdm 
"eB-yd&6 * and Abraham stretched forili his hand thnugh other 
sicqucnees also occur i subject-verb-object fii'j-AdoA ?nqnm Acn ba* 
*ryni^rj YffUH " ftnd Noidi found graeo in the eyO« of YHWH *). 
objcct-vcrb-j^ubject hi^Tt& Vo 0^0^ * and Jacob 

did separate the lanibH '), verb-objecLiirubicfet 'cP- 

/td^ald^ ha-"iU€h kak~kdhm bas-.%e^BT 'and the priest shall 
wTite these curses in tho book ^3, aubjcct-objecL-verb fu^q^\Q$a^ 
nsVInai i^raffo^ndA ' bows also shall dash young men to pieces , 
and ob]ect- 3 ubjcot-Verb (very rarCp e,gr, wi>-hor$p6& 

' and the waste places of the fat one^ sliall strangers eat )» 
In Syriac, the orficr is essentia3Iv free. 

In any investigaiion of word-order, especially in ianguugetj of 
which only written records^ remaiup much caution is necessary in 
selecting nmterial. GencralJy speakingp prose is here a belter source 
tlian poetry, for in poctr>' the £Ct|Ucncc may be atTceled by con- 
aidcrat tons of metfo, TliuSi in Siini^kni, the ^tapaihiibrdhtnnnfi is 
n safer guide than the Rigvedn; in Orcck+ the hislorj' of Herndotofi 
than Homer; in Latin. Livy than Plautus or Vergil; to Atiglo- 
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Sflxon, King Alfred^s original compoeitions thaa B£owutf. Ati origi¬ 
nal text ia belter thaiii a translation, which may be mfluenced by 
the language from which it m rendered. One muafcp therefore, con- 
eider with care the evidence of Armeniant wliich is largely trans¬ 
lated from Greek or Syriac, and of Gothie^ whieh is practically a 
version from Greek. The Anglo-Saxon CkToniclet for example, ia 
preferable to Alfred*e rendering of Saint Gregory's PastGrul Cure, 

A text of simple style is better for a study of word-order tJian 
one which is omatCi since in fine literature the sequence ia apt to 
be modified for purely aesthetic effect. One would here prefer, for 
instance, Xenophon's Afiato^i'a to the orations of Demosthenes, or 
Ca(snrto Cicero's oratorical or philosophical writings. In this con¬ 
nexion, however, one should not forget that education very often 
modifies the word-order of a speaker or WTitcr. The Letter a of 
Cicero are preferable to his orations for syntactic study, but even 
in his comcspondence he could scarcely avoid fine writing; even 
Greek and LaiLo inscriptiotis ofteu endeavour to be literary; and 
literary tradition must frequently be siu^pected oven in such Vulgar 
Latin works as the Historia Francorum by Gregory of Tours and 
Aetheria*s Pcreoriiuitio ad loca iancia. 

^laay gyntactic phenomena which are not only puzsling but 
often inexplicable from the sjmchrotib point of view', i.e., from that 
of a given period in a language, become fully intelligible and per¬ 
fectly natural when considered diachronically, i.c., historically (cf. 
p. 231. 

School-grommara of Latin state that the subject of an infinitive 
is in the accusative. On the face of it, this is absurd. TJie accusative 
cannot possibly serve as the subject of anything, but, unleaa tenni- 
nativo in force, can be only a direct object; and the infinitive itself 
is but a case-form of a noun (see pp. 192-194^ 221). It thus bc- 
eomefl evident that such a sentence as dicil eo$ agere * he says that 
they do * originally meant * he aaya them in doing i.E.| eoa is not 
the subject of agcTB (an old Icfcative of the verbal noun *aq€&-i), 
but the direct object of dkii. 

In Latin, again, the ^ place where * is appareDily indicated in the 
first and second declensions b}* the genitive, and in tlie third by 
the ablative (c.g.i Rcmae * at Rome Lanuyl ’ at Lauuvium \ 
premit ^Ihim corda dolorcm ' he presses the pain deep in hia 
heart'). On investigation, how-ever, we find that in Old Latin 
ia Roumi; that the equivalent of Lunti^I is D^ki * in 
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I>elo5 and that is for an older "cc^rdi, VTh^n we eomparc! 
these lype» witJi those of A vest™ grii^uya * on the neck' (for 
Greek ^ptu-ytr^ ' bom In Tliebea \ Elean ^OXv^^nu. 
^in Olympia\ Osean viai Mn the rood' (genitive ci/m? 'of 
money ^ Lithuanian ta^o}^ ' in a liand Sanskrit pius ' in a 
horse* (from Indo-European Greek oTw ^ at home', 

Osean comenei * in the aasembl}"" (genilive sakarakJejs "of the 
shrine *)^ Lithuanian narwii ' at homeOld Church Slavic rodi 
* in hirtJi ’; Sanskrit Ardi' in a heart % Greek irtp‘ in tJie pre¬ 
vious year we $ee that Romae, Lanuvl^ and wjrdc were originally 
case-forms ending in -i\ Prunarity they were not genitives or abla^ 
lives, but locatives (of. p. 19fi) which, tlirough weakening of the 
final vow’elp came to coincide with the usual forms of genitives and 
ablatives respectively {cf. p. 202), The old forms lingered on in tl*e 
ease of proper nainca like Eomac^ md in a few stereotyped phrasca 
such as Greek wVw" at home ' or Latin d&ml * in peace and 

in war and occasionally in poetry, which is inherently conserv'a- 
tive [cf, also the origin of the so-called Latin ' dative of agent \ 
p. 228). 

With the progress of syncretism, intmlving more or less loss of 
feeling for the original functions of the case-fonns, and, often, the 
disappearance of the old case-endinga (cf. pp. 19-20, 201-202), it 
became necessaiy' to indicate Uic old case-functions in some other 
way. This was accomplbhed by using prepositions (cf. pp, 1T0~ 
a de%dce which bcgan^ for f^tini even in the Classical period^ 
and which was widely esetended in Vulgar Latm^ whence it was 
carried into the various Romance languages. Thus, the locative 
(the in-case) was indicated by using the preposition in ' in * with 
the ablative fin insafa * in an Island *f in Gatlia " in Gaul') ^ the 
instrumental (the with-caae)^ by cum 'vrith ' with the ablative 
fcwja telo * w^ith a weapon \ cf. Italian ’piTcuotere col pieda * to 
strike with the footj to kick'); the ablative proper (the from-caso), 
by ob ^ from ’i ei‘ out from', ctc> {a propoxito ' from the point', 
er dvitate ' away from the state an OM Latin version of John xix. 
29, VOS de aceto pienwin ' a vessel full of vinegar ’ beside the Vul¬ 
gate t/ns ... aceto plenum). 

Tlie dative (the for-cnee} gradually yielded to the accusative 
with ad ' to' tibrum dat * he gives his daugliter a book ’ 

became ilU dat \donat] ununi Itbruin ad euam, ^iam. French 
U donne un h't/re d sa jHUt a construction found also in early collo- 
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quial Latin, as hunc ad camu^cetti dabo * TJI give thb fellow to the 
hangrimn ^ [Pbutufll; cl. Vulgar Latin dicans ad eum * paying to 
him \ and cn'cn ttd Dei officio pamitis ' ready for God'a FtTvice’ 
and requHscunt ad duii^r fraire^ fraUo cl Fidciwio * here 

rest the limbs of two broLl^erSp Gallue and Fidenliua cf. p. 245). 
The genitive {the generic case) was replaced by de ^ from * (de¬ 
veloping in meaning to ' of % exaetty like English of as contrasted 
with Sanskrit dpa, Greek uwv *- from') with the ablative (cf. expers 
partis , . . de nosins bom& 'without a Kliare of our property^ 
[Plautus]: pauci de nostris ^ a few of our men * f Caesar]: cm- 
scicniia dc culpa ' consrioumesg of guilt * fSitllust]; cf. a]^osecurus 
futuri ^ certain of the future ' beside securus de ea re * certain of 
that matter ^ Vulgar Latin /tindomen^a de palacio ^ foundations 
of tlie palace *') + a ptjcnninenon which not only recallst but may be 
a reminiscctice of^ tJic wide confusion between the genitive and the 
ablative in lndo-Eiiro|>ean generally icf. p. 199). 

This replacement of coao-forms by preposiLiona ia like wise found 
in English and Modem Persian; and even in languages wbich re¬ 
tain Liieold formSp the nse of prepositioiisin additiuu to oaso^forms 
is very coiunion and tends steadily to mersaae (cf. Latin in 
oppidum ire ' to go to the toum' aa contrasted with Romam ire 
* to go to Rome The decay of the force of case-forma, and their 
replacement by prepositions, is particularly well illustrated in 
Vulgar Latin rascriptions (e g., ab hostem . , . oemsus ' killed by 
the enemy ^ [for fl5 ooc^au^L liberfoa mco$ *wuth my 
freedmen ' [for eum Ubertis meis], ex donationem * from the ^ft * 
I for ex dottafionc jt heo iacct in tenshrm ' she lies [here] in dark¬ 
ness ' [for fttfcc iacel in ienabrif], pro oalutcm mentn ^ for my wtI- 
fare ' [ for pro i!e mca ], sine aiterifrurJi anrmi (cfitonewt * without 
grievance on citlicr side * [for sine oftcru^ra anTtni 
Ufa ' before the feltar' [for anfe inter eis ' between them * 

\ for in^cr cotl, o5 mentis eitts * for his merits * [ for ob merda eiusL 
per ultimo fate * by final doom ' [for per ultmum fatum], post 
eoxum excesm * after their death' [for pos/ corwm crceseuml). 
Some of this confusion may have b^u more apparciit than rcaL 
as when, e.g.j mcoa?! [saluEte tnea] waa pronounced 

fsalu:te mea]; but in any event it m clear that one was already on 
the course that was eventtially to lead to the Romance s^ystem of 
one case for the subject (cas Bujet) and anoilier for all the rest 
{caa P- 24S)' 
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Frequently a verb or an epithetologiie may govem varioua 
Thus Tvo have^ in Latin p dmat coronas rwia * he presents ^Teaths 
to his men ^ (nccueative and dative) beside c^r&nis * he 

presents his tnen with wreaths * (accusative and ablative); muXier 
maiifl pnlohritudinc ' a woman with exLraonditian' beauty ' (abla¬ 
tive) beside vir mimmac virtulh * a man of highest courage ' (geni¬ 
tive) ; ciRTmt^ 7 neminit pra^itcritoru^ * the soul is mlnclfut of things 
past" (genitive) beside main homa rsm meminit ^ every 

man reioembers his ovm affair * (accusative); adulatm est Artionfo 
" he flaUered Anthony ' I dative) beside A cronem adulafttc e&t ' itc 
nattered Nero * (aceu$ati^^e). In Greek one finds t^Th^ iMfmru 
* he waa niaaier of his pleasures ’ (genitive) beside mm 
Kfntifdoyrtii ^having mastered the Thracians ’ (accusative); QimtTi 
y^iup ifY^anoi ' hc w^ill DO Jongcr be a guide for us ’ (dative) 
beside ^Siv * he was leader of the men " (gjenitive) and 

^cTtT^oi * to drive chariots * (accusative), 

Sanskrit showa gramawi gacchati * he go£S3 to the village ’ (and 
reaches it) (acEusativc) beside grdmdytt gitcchati ^ he goes toward 
the village * (but does not necessarily reach it) (dative) and 
grdme gac^bati ^ ho goes in the village ’ (i.e.p goes to it and stays 
io it) (locative); anerm loke no bkuto' (there has) not l>een 
one like him in the world ’ (instrumental) beside simhasya 
nmkba^ya sadrmm mukham * a face like a lion’e face ’ (genitive); 
Aar,sen/i nos fa fe^un na rogatah * hEr hunger h destroyed by 

joy (inetnimcntnDp not from itlnc^ ' (ablative). The construction 
grdme gacckati ■ he goes (to and stays} in the village "p just noiedp 
is termed i.e.^ in the logical process of the actionp the 

mind jumps over a step wJiich ta readily supplied by the hearer or 
reader, e.g., Greek ^ Tfi wra^ ^irtcrw ’they fell (into and re¬ 
mained) In the river el Is m Upoy iyiyynm * the synods took 
place in (to) the temple * (i.e.p thosse who held them went into the 
temple^ and there conducted them). 

How care fully such syntactic alLemants must be considered, 
each on its own mcritSp is clearly shown by the French constme- 
tions le$ homme^ sont venm Hhc (specific) men have come^ as 
contrasted wdth d$s ho^mmes amt venm ‘(some) men have come 
je vQia U* homme$ ' I see the (specific) men * as contracted wdth 
je t/ofs dcfl homme^ * 1 sec (some) men This construction, a suh- 
divifiioD of the partitive genitive (see pp. 195, J9S)p is widespread 
in Indo-European^ It b found both in Early Laiiii (e.g.p FkutuSp 
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hie teoifn fitius mgoti gemt * my son tarrieil on ]mm^] busineaa 
with you herc^) and in Umbrian (e g^t revestu ^ , eru emantur 
hert€ "let him see [whether BOme| of them ahould be taken*; 
struh^Las * » * kumaltu ' let him grind [$ome| sacrificial eake’K 
Fur Greek one may cite iifiirToi- MarZ/jwt'' (somej of both sides fell 
Tfi^y \i^v * he sends tsomc of) Use LyeJinna ' fcf. Homer^a 
mfiaroi 64^pa wita ' that 1 may drink of the hut witv 

* he drank the dark blcuKi * two lines later). 

In Vedie Sanakritp we find such examples as ddrfdfa no nm^^o^a 
jsra/dyai " give ye of Immortsdity to our offspring ^ but ddddsi 
ddsujie visuni * thou givest good thinp to tlie pious man and in 
Avestan^ yat he slorqm baya-ddfamm {i^wi-momyanU 'that 
I some) stars (des ttoiles), God-crcated, may shine for him \ yo mne 
... asla^iqm ahnmr^taTiqm ' w ho gives a dog.,, (some) un¬ 

broken bones ^ Th^ constnjrtioii likewise occurs in Teutoniep e.g^t 
in Gothic, (uujip piupi^ he doctli any gociH:l" Ca'U fait du 
bien tlie Greek original here has the accusative, n itoljJcit/ 
aydJ^rJ; in Anglo-Saxoft^ hie kim a^ofdon oOerro «?era ' they 

would choose them (Bonie) other hujsbanda* (“ d^aiitres maria *)i 
in Old High German p /tiof bringan thcro fi^go ' he bade them 
bring (some) of the fish' (in the Greek original iUyKHT^ An 

and in Swiss Gennan, de(r} nt Ad ' to have (some) time * 
(*avoir du temps'). It also occurs in lialtoSla^de, as in Lith¬ 
uanian, liaildi'cn imonrif pds mam etetst ' today (some) people 
V des gens"^) will come to me*, aini'Ak mdn vnndem " bring me 
(some) water" do Teau *) ] in Old Church Slavic (rare), prij^iu 
zc chUibu " he takea ol the loaves' beside prijftu ze rhUby ' ho 
takes the loaves' (the Greek orlgifiai has o!|f Toi't apiovi) ] 

in Russian, fcwp't^i chlj’eva * to buy I some) bread ' (' ocheter du 
pain TiajVcftflio gosVej '(some) guests (' dc 3 invites ') came 
and in Polish, da} mi vfina ‘ give me (aomo) wine* (*donn<Hm{)i 
du vin '). 

Proper names frequently preserve archaic features which else¬ 
where have disappeared. Hiis jihctiomenon comes very interest¬ 
ingly to the fore in certain Modern French idlorns. Here it is a 
rule Uiat churches, streets, etc,, named after individuals do not 
have dc unless a common noun intervenes. Thus one Ends in Paris 
Sain(-f7eruciiJ, but de Id Tnntl^; rue Jacob, hut rue du 
TcmplB, rue du Oiniral LambErt- £Ic Soint-Loufs, but tie de la 
C'lt^,■ hotet-Di^u, but hotel dee Monnatet; and the plural of family- 
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naiuGs has no final c.g., Rinfret Hhe Rmfret^j the Rinfret 
\ This finds iU explanation in the history of the language. 
In Old French we have sucli constructions as un. d^l soiW Ptedre 
ei del sane taint Bmilie ” Modern French tin dent de jraint-Piwre 
et du de saint-BatiU * a tooth of Saint Peter and (isome) blood 
of Saint Basil \ la fiiece le due = (o ni&ce du due * the duke^a 
niece *f the possessive de being used in Old French only with woida 
denoiing animals or Uuap, or designating a class of individuala 
(cf. p. 188), 

In Vulgar Latinp we find* beside the type of ecd^&m tancti 
Genrasii, dens mneii PHrit the constructions represented by 
L^rffinfawo subdtacono mb fumulo ossa quiesrunl * the bones 
of Ursinian the subdcacon rest beneath this tomb \ in curie dud 
' in the duke^s courts and also htc requikamt membro ad duu& 
fratres Gatit} et Fidendo ^ here rest the limbs of two brothers, 
Gallus and Fidentius * (whence the Old French type of la fllle a 
finipereor ' an emperor^fl daughterti onefes au 6ueii chevaUer 
* the uncle of the good knight^; Modem French c^e$t a mot ^it*3 
mine^^ colloquial la maz'^on u AE Grandci " Monsieur Grandet^s 
house *\ cf. also in the Old French Prose of Saint Eulalie U Deo 
inzjnt ^ the enemies of God *, lo Deo menestier * the service of God *; 
the type is likewise found in other Romance languages] ^ It would 
seem that in the type of dent saint Piedre we have a ±rur^dval of 
the Latin deits mneti Pc in, and in that of in m'ecc le due of nepiis 
duel, i.e.j we have a contain ination tef, p. 257) of two case-forms 
of identical outward terminalion and of similar meaning. The type 
of lee R in fret becomes clear w'hen consider the Old French 
nominal inflexion! 



Latts 

Oui 

FnoccA 




Ota 

Fius?fcll 

^ioDEIlX 

FmxNcu 

Singular 

tive 

Singular 

oblique 

irlTIfTtS 

muru“, 

etc. 

murt 

mur 

1 mur 

Plutal 

ftcmi- 

nfitive 

Plutml 

oblique 

m^ri 

muroa, 

etc. 

muf 

tniir* 

1 murt 


In otiicr wordsg it is simply the Old French nominative plural fono 
retained. 
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History likewise expiaiiia the distmetioa in Spanish between the 
types yf ho mfi libto * I read a book * and d hijo ama d ^ madre 
^ the $00 loves his mollief' (cf. pp- 112^ ISS), The oldest known 
instance of tiiis eanetruction is from the early eleventh century: 

ad svo permawo = Alodem Spanish d su Aermowo 

' he deceived his brother *. have just noted the confusion be¬ 
tween the Cla:^ical Latin dative and ad with the accusative; and 
in this Hispano-Latm example we have the complete conta'nuna-^ 
tion of ad with a dati\T:^ Many Latin verbs which normally govern 
an acensative occasionally govern a dative, and vice verso^ e.g.j 
' I command * (c-g., num quid nhud imperasT * do you order 
anything else ? ^: tVnperare liberis ^to rule children mahdtco 
‘ I revitc * (e.g.p the Vulgate version cf Exodus xxjj. 23, ptindpi 
p&puLi tui non mahdices ‘thou shalt not cum the ruler of thy 
people hnt quoted in Acts xxili. 5* as pWiicrpcBi populi tui non 
nuited^cesjf E^rvid ■ 1 serve * fe.g.j, tervit ipse mifit cupiditati ' he 
himself serves no desire *: Old Latin eius cupidines ^ sho 

should serve his desires *), into * I avoid * (e.g.! ir£ omnes 
pfcioncs ^ that he may avoid all suspicions ^ injorlunio 
‘ let tlicm avoid misfortune cf. also an Old Latin version of Gala¬ 
tians 7, quh t?obis iifipedit/tt7 * who did hinder you? ’ as con¬ 
trasted with the Vulgate quis I'os imp^divitf}. 

In this Spanish idiom we have the following contaminations 
(denoted by^}; $uam malrrm ad suam matrem suae 
malri > d au niadre. Gradually this type becjime 
specialised to denote the animate object^ the inanimate object 
being retained in the old accusatival form {e.g., ho un libra — 
Latin hgo unu* libnr; cL also p. 188) . Semitic has what is at 
least superficially the same mode of expression^ especially in 
Syriac, w'hich frequently employs b * to * (cf. for meaning Latin 
ad) with definite nouns of the direct object, as man da-mo'iq h 
nlAcfi ‘ he who (hath) distressed the spirit of the 

Alessiah beside laoa ruAcA JiAd ^ he who 

(hath) received the spirit of the Messiah 
Such French idioms as (1 y a 4here b ‘ fcf. Old French n*at iant 
bel chevaihr ‘there is not so fair a knight and il fait chaud 
^ it is hot ^ Qnd their origitis In Vulgar Latin phrases like m arcu 
Noe habuii hominex 'there were men in Noah’s ark^ (literally, 

^ one had men in Noah’s ark ^), habebat de dvitaie fordtan miUo 
qumgentQs puEsus ‘ it was about fifteen hundred paces from the 
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town V iin ^vtim * tliere was a forest" il y avalt une 

forSt^ literal*ope had a forest theretiiimf/ua?n fecit 
/ngus ^ it was nevor $o cold ' C 11 n^av^alt jamais fait telleraimt 
froid ') p ffravcitt eo aum hie mem fccit * there wae a severe win to 
that year \ Id like mannerp e$ giebl^ the German equivalent of the 
French U y a and the English there is, seems to have meant prL 
marlly ^ exit originally impersonal^ jiist 

as in Uie ly|)e of cs tegnet, ii plcut, ii rains icf. p. 229) . 

Translation of Vulgar Latin Anbebot by ' one had* brings up 
the question of the origin of this plirasc, as wtII as of its French 
and German equivalents, on avail (on eut)^ man katte. It is usually 
regarded as evolved from negatives of the type of Latin nemv ' no 
one ^ from * ne-fteino * not a man, nobotly " (cL Old Latin hemdf^ 
and its distribution is rather ctIrlou^^, It is found speradically irk 
Anglo-Saxon, Middle and Modem English, Seaudinavian, Old 
Saxon, Old and Aiiddle High German^ SpanlsJij Portugu^ej and 
Italian, but not in Gothic (except with a negaiivep ni fnanTni-/ivmJ 
or in Old Frisian, Rhaeto-RomaniCp or Rumanian; it w extremely 
frequent in all periods of French and in Modern German; and 
anatugues occur in Albanian fnjerj and in Malay forangj^ On the 
other hand, one in ilii$ ^n$c finds parallels in Latin unm, Spanish 
uno (rare), and in some Italian dialects, as well as in Flattdcutsch 
and certain German dialects. Tlie type of English one had may 
be a eonLaniination of English one Tvhh French on, rather than a 
development imrallel to that of nnvs, unOp etc. 

In Classical Greek* av^p and s^purtmia * man \ anil in Classical 
Latin, homo * mati ", appear in rare ini5tanco& au indefinite pronouns, 
In the Vulgate, homo sometimes serves to render the Hebrew 
or "y * a man * (andj heocej ^anyoDe ^), as in Job v. 7: 
'd£dffi fj-'dmdi |/uI£dS = ak^puiro? ycpFAroi = homo 
ad loberem ^ man is bom onto trouble *. It is this use of homo [In 
reality a ^femitism, like the corresponding Septuagint employment 
of dtTj/i, avdpti^nii) which seems to have given rise to the use of on 
and wiort * one ' as an indefinite. This usage w^as then extended to 
passages which wTre not literally translated, as in the Anglo- 
Saxon version of Matthew xlv. 11: and man brohle M his keafod 
on dnum diace = Vulgate el aUalum eat caput eius in disco ' and 
his head was brought in a charger*. In Luke iv, 17^ when? the 
Greek, Vulgate, Anglo-Saxon, and English versions have a passive 
HUTU 0ifiXiav Toi} 7f<faUV = £radtfU£ C$l tlU UbsT 
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Isai'ac = him tf'cr-a gcr^qW I^im bSc * there w$e deliv¬ 

ered unt43 him the book of the prophet Esaias*)| the Old High 
Herman translation of Tatian has wian (snlla mnn ifni> iAen bwofi 
d£i uuiz<i{}cn Esaic^}. 

Finally I may note the type represented by a Britamo-Roman 
inscription, Fifahom emcrcto Mthe tomb) of Vitalian* (the sol¬ 
dier) eraerilns a t3rpe which finds majiy parallels in doenmenta 
of the Merovingian period in France. This represents a contami¬ 
nation of tlie genitive of the possessor with the dative of the 
possessor™ It b not, strictly speaking, what it superficially seeius 
to be, a mere blundering of cases, but a confused blending of the 
fimctbns of two cases fundamentally distiactp *the tomb of 
Vitalian' and * the tomb for the soldier emeritus ^ 


CHAPTER IX 

Semantics: The Changing Meanings qf Words 

£>£!fiiuttoa cf semnnticii^—lois of iin^Ruuitu? conjipioujnif*^ cf orijfi- 
daI meaning; of wqrTlrt-“dlcvclopni??tit of coimoLatioiis from baftfr- 
uicBnid]^ — homonyBiB — eVo^ut-ion of Tnowu.ogft from or 

rapio to ffpoci fic — Jficf ttBd cojifiinlfi! fTxiin Imlo-Eura^ 

ppon Knao •cfArui?^ * blow ^ —metaphor the biiiHS of Bcimui^ — 
poly^my^ ToatnetioD, ftod eJteiKton of jiiPflidiip^---coDtainincilson — 
replncemeiitfl Aiid doublets lo i'oeabukrj" —evolution of mewQ^ 
K uffected by the developiiipat of eivilisabon—pejotwtioQ and 
inelioraLion — fcoeonA for cLspIsiceinenL of words — iinpiBtic tsbii; 
nATTics of divino hojugs und power of the cHppcd oa-ih^j 

inJ^ed Words rGtiiined m luddiTHBiinff the Deity or w tmoa of famil- 
iiuily; replaeeiiieiit of reel Kimca of tireod or untajiny bein^ — 
enphemisTn — ipolalion in. ^pee'i(^^isod pennies 'Cause# fiurHi''iva], of ^old 
mwinii n|M otherwise lost ’— touitiplicit}' of tenna for object* or bein^ 
of diverse functioiwj the ward* for ‘ horse'—imnsferw of mcjiiimK* 
in words for paru of the body — popular et>Tnalof?y — place-iuinve# 
<;h4mffcd by popular etycooiogy—■ bunsfonriiBtion of proper rmmes 
into epi thetoloEU^ “ <?himi!ea of meaning in worda barrow'ed from 
uiothcF Lunguoge—onoituitopoeia. 


&EMA>fTicSp the second of the prcdonamaotly psychoiogical 
pecta of linguistiea (cf- p, 145), deals with the evolution of the 
oieanings of words and wdtli the reasons for theif survival, decay, 
disappcarauce, and^ gometiiucs^ revival, as wall as with the causes 
of creation of new words. It seems safe to affirm that very few 
wot(b, if any^ cxce]Huig those recently coliied+ exactly retain their 
original meanings]; and in countless instances their connotations 
have so changed that only patient and often intricate research can 
reveal their primary significations. 

No speaker is conscionSj unless lingnifitieally trained, that Eng¬ 
lish beoieTp Anglo-Saxon befer, Old Icelandic fcjmr.Old High Ger¬ 
man 61 bar, Motkm Gorman Hiber, Cornish be/er, Latin fibtT, 
Lithuanian bebros* Huasian bobrit, Bulgarian beber, and Avestan 
baurn- originally meant simply' deep-brown ' (Sanskrit bnbbr^-J, 
and tin at primarily U did not designate any animal whatsoever, 
even though In Sanskrit it sometimes signifies * iehnenmon ^ Still 
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less does he realise that' brown * was ariginally the name of the 
animal called in English bear, in Anglo-faxon berot ia Old Ice¬ 
landic bjarn, in Old High German biro, or in Modem German Bar 
(contrast Lithuanian bertu ' brown eepccislly of horses); nr that 
beaver and bear are etymologically akin not only to each other, 
but to English brouTi, German bmun (Anglo-iisaxon, Old High 
Oerman brun, Old Icelandic brinaJi or that the English poetic 
term brut'a U simply botroiiVcd from the Modem Dutch form of the 
same word for ‘ brown Even less docs the speaker know why he 
falig the animal ' bearand the Russian is equally ignorant of 
why he terms the bear ' honey-eater ’ (midveS), or the Middle 
Welshman * honey-pig* (melfochyn), or the Lithuanian ‘ licker’ 
flokjis; cf, Lithuanian lahli ' to lick ’), or the Old Prussian 
' grunier ’ (dokia; cf* Lithuanian kriokti ' to griinl ’). 

Except for the semantic principle termed euphemism icf, pp. 
265—267), all these peoples might equally well have called the 
bear by some name etymologically equivalent to its Indo-Euro¬ 
pean term fef. p. 306), which survived iu French ours, Latin wr.ius, 
Middle Irish art, Albanian on, Greek Armenian or}, Aves- 

tan oro|o-,Sauskrit the speakers olalj these language-groups 
being at best only dimly aware that they were, in reality, bluntly 
calling the beast a ' harmcr ' (cf. Sanskrit rdJtans-' demon * 4 vc 3 - 
tan rai- ‘ injure Greek 'rend, break They must have 

been still hss cognisant of the fact that originally this ‘ banner ' 
had been spcciAcd aa a * harmcr of men ’ or ' of cattleand the 
like. The accent of /fcso- can be explaincfl onlv* as secondary, i.e., 
as a rhythmic accent falling on the zero-grade of a base (cf. pp. 
65-66), whereas the primary accent had fallen on the first member 
of some such compound aa * ' man-harmer-peftti- 

,rkf>o- ' cattle-hanncr Hence, when the first component vanished 
with Its accent, the second remained with its theoretically im¬ 
possible accentuation; the "raan-hanaerthe ‘beast-harmer' 
had become the “harmcr * in general. 

The English word constable denotes in ordinar 3 * parlance ‘ a 
policeman, a subordinate official who helps keep the peace and who 
serves legal papers in minor casesbut in the mediaeval period, 
It designated a man of very exalted rank. Originally he was, Jit- 
erally, only a ' stable-companion' fcomes stabuli). Similarly, 
French marechal. Old French morc^rbuf (borrowed in English 
marshal), and Old Italian mariscolco connote both an official of 
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{usually) high renk and a farrier; while Engadine marescal and 
Catalan mean ‘ veterinary surgeon tUt marasmU nf 

the Friulian of Belluna aignifies ^ sen'ant \ and the Italian 
ino^mr^ane connotes * knave All these are deri^'od from Old High 
German jiiarakscaih ^ horse-boy and itself is simply 

B transLntion of the Latin corner stabuli, and thus is virtually a 
loan-word Icf. p, U2), so that and mar.shal, however 

different in meaning now^ originally meant one and the same 
occupation and position in society* 

The Middle English version of Genesis and EKoduii (about 1250) 
prays that Joseph may find joy ^ among engeles A sell men 
C among angels and blessed men *)*, and the story of Havelok the 
Dane (before 13tH)) has the llne^ ' fnl eori was that sell knaiie* 
(‘ full sorry w^as that simple hoy whereas * silly men * and * silly 
knave * would now imply something very difTcrent indeed. In 
the Authorised Version of the Bible (PsalniiS c^cis- 147), the 
Psalmist says^ '1 prevented the dawning of the morning"; and 
the Bonk of Common Prayer has a Collect which txjginSp "Lord^ 
we pray thee that thy grace may always prevent and follow us \ 
where 'prevent" certainly does not mean ^ forbid^ or “ hinder \ 
but ^ go before^ precede* (in the passage from the Fsalms, the 
Vulgate has praeveni; and in tlie ColJect^ the Latin Rite^ have 
praeveniai). 

Generally speaking, the cmnotatiGn^ o/ indwidml worrfa dte- 
n^j^op from bastal ju^t os the form^ of ewofve /rpjre 

6c[#e-/oma (cf. pp. 150-1511, Since, however, meanings are de¬ 
veloped psychologically, whereas forms are evolved cs^ntially by 
physiological processes^ semantics, like the equally pHychological 
syntax, is far less capable of being reduced to systems ol regular 
correspondences than are phonologyj. morphology, or etymology. 
Here one can do no more than lay down certain wide categories in 
broad outline. Nevertheless, just os the form of a w^ord cannot be 
fully understood without tracing it back historically as far as data 
permitj and considering all its cognates, so its meaning becoptea 
dear only when the x£?ord's history (& studied from the semantic 
j}omt of i/ieta togethef with the history of a(i its cognate words. 
VVe may go still furthcrj and may affirm that no word can be 
exclusively investigated from any single point of view, whether 
phonologicaltyj morphologically, syolactically, ecmantically, or 
etymologically; it must, indeed^ be considered under each of these 
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but the 0 / all firve ^cpar&te mveetigatione must 

be in harmony if the remit ie to be deemed mentificiiUy exact 
Even if four agree, and only one la irreconcilable with the rest^ the 
whole problem mu^^t either be studied anew witli consideration of 
additional factore^ or it must bo abandoned. 

From the semantic point of view, this cornea clearly to the fore 
in homonyms, words of identical sound, form, and function, but of 
totally different meaninp. Thus, the Englmh word host has three 
irreconcilable aigniflcationap though their sound, fonoj and func¬ 
tion (noun) are the same. If I my, * I see the liost \ my hearer docs 
not know^ without some aid of sight or context^ whether I see a 
large number of people, some oue who will make us welcome under 
bis roof^ or the wafer of unleavened bread used in the Maas. These 
three connotations cannot be reconciled; and only when the history 
of Hie words is investigated, does one find that, aUhough noiv alike, 
they come from three separate sources. As meaning * a large uum- 
ber of people host is developed from Old Frcneh o$t, from Latin 
hoste^ " stranger, enemy \ and, in Vulgar Jjltin," army as ' ono 
w'ho gives hospitaUty V from Old French o$U (Modem French h6te, 
also meaning * guest') from Latin * guest, host % and this 

for 'hosti-pote^ * gue$t-ti3aster ' (cf. Old Church Slavic gospadl 

* lordj master'), bo that iiltimatety it is cognate with 

* atranger \ the stranger being regarded from one point of view as 
a dangerous alien, and from the other as one to whom hospitality 
should be shown; and as Uhe Wafer couBecraled in the Mass 
from Latin hasiior ' victim^ sacrifice ^ 

for the niost the meanings of words^ at fltet p'CrtCvoi, and 
•perhaps vague, tend to become more and more spedfic^ Let 
take, for example, the English ivord deer^ studying it in connexion 
with its etymological cognates, and tracing the whole group back 
to its base+ These cognates ahow superficially no family-meaning 
whatever^ but, at the same time, both deer and they derive their 
si^ifications, however divergent now, by eotircly rational devel¬ 
opments from the connotation of their common Indo-European 
base. The English noun deer now' means only a certain tj^pe of wdid 
animal represented by the elk, reindeer, fallow-deer, stag, caribou, 
wapiti, roebuck, muak-decr, etc.; and this is also the signification, 
as a hunting-term, of its German cognato Tier. In Anglo-Saxon, 
however* dior meant any wild animal, as in the translation of 
Genesis L 25, God geworhte tkere eorpan dior mfter Afro hiwum, 
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wIiDre the Aullioriscd Version has, ' Gml ninde the beast of the 
earth after hl» kindand as late ns Shakespeare we read of' mice, 
and rats, and stld^ aiuall deer The correfiponding Gothic word 
dim means 'wild beastand tlic same is true of Old High Ocr- 
man tior (Modem German Tier), Dutch di'er, Old Saxon dictr. 
Old Frisian dmr, Old Icelandic dyr, and Swodisb diHC. The rea¬ 
son why Englisli deer has thus become specialised in signification 
is because it is par ejECeilenc® tlie wild beast pursued in the chase 

in England. . 

The connoLation of 'wild animal' for dear. Tier, dtm, etc., is 
itoelf a ajiccialisation, for the Indo-European base ■dheyese-, from 
which they are all derived, means * breatheso that the grour> 
dear, deer, which is neuter in gender, signifies 'the breathing', 
thus being quite parallel in sianantic dei-clopment to Latin aniwtfl! 
as compared with Rntma * breath, brceRe, life' (ef- f'reek oytjAi>t 
' wind Sanskrit an- ‘ breathe '), If *dhepeje- has thus liecn 
speeialiscrl in the direction of ‘ what is fuierclyl breath , i.e., ani¬ 
mal and thence to the animal par e^celience of the chose, the 
* deer', it would seem also to have evolved, by anntlier semantic 
develajiment. into the concept of the gods as spirite rather than 
as mere corporeal beings like men, as in Greek god (cf. p. 
99), for 'God (is) a Spirit' (John iv. 24); and certainly into a 
connotation of the dead as Bpirito without bodies, as in ^lidille 
High German ' ghostSimilarly we use rpirU (literally 

' breath cf. Latin spiro ' breathe ’) in the sense of' gb(»t and 
ghost still denotes 'spirit' in the stereotyped phrases ‘Holy 
Ghost’ (alongside of ‘Holy Spirit’) and 'give up the ghost’ 
(' die ’) as compared with Anglo-Saxon gdsl, Old Saxon gest, 
German Geist ‘ spirit’, 

The development of the meaning' spirit ’ from ' ghost , we may 
remark in passing, is tho reverse of that of Middle High German 
jjetirdi from * breathe for the base-meaning of the group of ghost 
seems to have been 'terrify' (cf. Anglo-Saxon gastan terrify , 
English aghast). Thi.s same base •dhe^ese- may also evolve the 
connotation' soul as in Lithuanian ditfr'd and Ixtliah dneiflc (also 
meaning* life, breath ’), nr' spirit *, as in Old Church Slavic f/ucAii, 
or even 'air’, aa in Lithuanian damos, while the English phrase 
' give up the ghost' finds a quasi-paralkl in Lithuanian 
’die’ (of animahl- To this same group belong, further, Creek 
' Bacebanlc, woman possessed by a deity ’ and Gaulish dusioa 
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' uncleaD spirit, incubusCornish dwt, dh ' devilwliile its con¬ 
nexion with the spirits of the departed reappears in Latin firalis 

* relating to the dead ' (cf. pp. 99-100). 

We have said that the base "dheuese- meant * breathe but this 
seems itself to have been a specialisatjnn from a still more primi¬ 
tive significaticin ‘ whirl, storm, blow, gasp ' (originally, iti ail 
probability, simply ' blow ivitli yet another semantic develop¬ 
ment to ' dtist(y), dark whether physicaliy or mentally. So we 
have Sanskrit dAiiaara- ' dust-coloured, grey Greek tiicior ffor 

• dh^s-iom)' brunstoue *, Latin /uarus, /uriuu ‘ dark ‘ (for *dAus- 
90 s, •dA«s-fii]uo 5 j, /tird 'rage, rave Old Irish ddsocAf ‘ mad¬ 
ness Anglo-Saxon dose ^ English dust, .Anglo-Saxon dysiq — 
English dizzy. Old High German tusig ' stupidModem High 
German Tor * fool' (from 'dkttitso-}. 

Even yet wc are not at the end of the quest, for ’dheyese- is 
formed, by the determinative - 3 - (cf. pp, 156-159), from an older 
base *dAeyc-, which alsoreecives the determinatives -m- Cdhetfe- 
me-J in Sanskrit dkiinid-,Latin fumvs, Lithuanian diimai ' smoke 
Greek ' soul, spirit Middle Irish dumacha * mist, fog 
-f- in Sanskrit dhuli- ' dustLatin fiiligd * soot *, Lithuanian 
ddlta * smudge Gotliic dteofs * foolish Anglo-Saxon dviola * error, 
heresy^, Old Irish dalf ‘ blind *, Anglo-Saxon doi = Elnglialt dtdl. 
Old High German tol, Modern German toll ' mad '5 - 1 - in Greek 
Sim for u ' sacrifice' (especially witli burnt offerings), Latin 
* fumigate Russian duti ‘ blow -fc. in Sanskrit dAfitc- 
wind (recorded oniy by native IcxicographenB), Lithuanian 
dvekuoti • sigh -dA- in English dodder, dud; -bA- in Greek 
'smoke, mist, cloud ', Middle Irish dii 6 'black', Gothic da«H 
Anglo-Saxon diaf, English deaf. Old High German foab. Modem 
German taub ‘deaf'. Gothic d« 6 o, Anglo-Saxon du/e, English 
doi?e. Old High German (iiba, Modeiti German Taube ‘ dove 
-mbk- in Gothic dumbs. Old High German Anglo-Saxon, 

English dumb; -p- in Sanskrit dAupa- ‘ incense, perfume Old 
High German (iifcar, tUvar ' stupid -r- in Greek ‘ rushing, 
impetuous, furioua and in Sanskrit dAiFQrAs- ‘ fall in pieces, 
perish Aveatan danmoa- ' mist, cloud Greek * death 

‘ mortalLcttiali dmna ‘ vapour, steam ', Old High German 
tmfiM ' storm Modern German Duast ‘ vapour', Anelo-Saxon 
— English diM^L 

This discussion of a single base with its wide range of meanings 
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all speciallsKl from one very geoeral WHS?* is but fl j-peciiticni 
t 4 ikeii almost at random, of a study which would prove equally 
profitable and interesting in investigating countleas words, whether 
in English or in any other language? belonging to a linguistic group 
which presents sufficient data for such research. Even in our dis^ 
cuis^ion of ' dheuc- and its derivatives, we have citod only a rela¬ 
tively ^all number af the words evolved from it. 

A anr*i'ey of the significations derived from a coinmon base- 
meaning will reveal the v-ery siinptc principle i^hich underlies all 
Eeinantic^r This is, in cadence, the srp^^k&r of that one 

0 / i;arEau^ possible mcanm^fs of 0 faa^e or word which seeitns to 
him 6cfft to Moei his needs. Such choice Lb based, in turn, upon 
analogy between a speciali'iccl connotation of the base in the 
speakcr'a mind and the idea a'hich he desires to express; and it is 
essentially metaphorical in charactcri so that we may say that 
metaphor is the chief cause of semantic change* !ieiiier the reason 
for this selection of meaning be true or falsCp whether exact or 
higlily fanciful, mattera little so long aa both speaker and hearer 
readily grasp the eonnotatian to be conveyed. Thus, to revert to 
the base *dheiic- * blow ^ the wind blows; breath is a sort of wind; 
without breath, man cannot live, whence hrcHth may be reprded 
as the indisi>cnsable vital part of man* his spirit; this spirit La held 
to survive hia bodily fleath, and so may become Ills ghost, or, on 
the other hand, he may breathe out hi& spirit, and so die. From a 
totally different point of view, the blowing of the wind raises du^t, 
but dust is diirk, ao that darkness and dark-^^oloured objects (e.g., 
the dove) may be denoted by derivatives from the same base¬ 
meaning ^ blow *\ and since darkness may affect the senacs and 
the mind, words for ^ deaf' dumb or - dull' may likewise come 
from this same base. 

Thus, words are very frequently polysemmitic; I 0 -, the Bame 
Word may possess several meaning)s> often widely different, yet all 
derived from tlie same basal idea by more or less intricate speciali¬ 
sations. On the other hand, a mental process directly opposed to 
apecialisation (or restriction! of meaning may be at work,8o that a 
word w hich has been specialised may receive an extension of con- 
notslion. Though the outward ressults may be abj^olute antitheses— 
rcstricffoH in the one casCi and cr^eTt^ioa in the other- they are 
identical in origin: both restriction and exiemion of meanings 
spring from analoijfifi'^ und jneiaphorSj whether fruc or false. 
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As an example of suds an extended nr polysemantic term, let 
us takep ngain almost at random, tbe English viord croim. Tlib 
eoin<rs from a base "r/ere- or *sqere- * tum^ bend the pnretit of a 
family at least as numerous, and supeefitially m involved, as tJiat 
gf One of tlicsc derivatives ia the Greek * nnytlsLng 

hooked or cur%^cd \ e.g., a door-handle, a bow-tip to which tlie 
bott-atring is attaeJied, the tip of a plough-pole nn whidi the yoke 
ia faatenedi the coronoid proces? of the ulna or of tlie jaw, some 
sort of tTo\m freeorded only by the lexicographer ITcbydiios), the 
culmination of a festival, nils Greek word was bonrowed in Latin 
as corona in the sense of' garland, wTcath, crown and since vic¬ 
tors received crowna, it came to mean * fame \ It might also denote 
other tlsings of a circular or quasi-circular character^ such os a 
circle of men (e.g., a judicial assembly, a host of besiegers), a 
cornice, an elevated ridge of Sand as a boundary, the hairy crown 
above a horsehoof, and a hato arounrl the sun. In Mediaevyal 
Latin, cordnu also signified the cleHcnl tonsure^ the nimbus ubf.iut 
the head of a saint, a piece of money staj|ii3ed with a crown, and 
a chandelier (cL German itronieueftfer 'chandelier*, Literally, 
‘ crowm-liglit 0 > 

In its turn, corona wa? borrowed by Eomance, Teutonic, tkiUic^ 
Albanian 4 and Balto-Slavie (c,g.y Okl French coronc, French 
couronm. Old Icelandic A:nrim, Gentian-Krone, Aliddle Irish corijm, 
Albanian kunor^, twrore. Old Chureli Slavic kntnu, Lithuanian 
korfma). From Old Freneh corfffte, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, MiEtdle English borrowed corotme, krune^ croune, etc., 
Modem Eoglish crou'u; and croun is now eminently polyscraantic. 
It dcnolos the head-covering worn as a symbol of sovereignty fthe 
King's crowm), the monarch himself (the Crowm decrees) t royal 
power !to seek the crown), any garland or wix^ath (a crown of 
flowers), any high reward or distinction (*a vjrtuouis woman is a 
crown to her huyband *), culminatinE glory ithc crown of martyr¬ 
dom), the highest part (the croivn of a bat), the top of the hc?ad 
(to break one's crqwTi), the acme (the vciy' crown of falsehood), 
the clerical tonsure, the part of a toolJi W'hicb appears above the 
guin, the area enclosed between two eonccutric circles^ a circle of 
appendages on the throat of the corolla, a sort of saibr^s knot, and 
a coin marked with a crown or w ith a crowded head. 

WhicJi of tliose special meanings is intended muat be determined 
by the context or by attendant clrcumstajiccs; and in actual use, 
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(.heir kinship is often quite imrenlisEd. One docs not feel precisely 
kinglv wiiile a dentist is drilling llie crown nf one’s tooth; and 
when a tradesman tells me that the price of such-and-such a thing 
IS ‘ lialf n crown I do not associdte the term with anything circu- 
liir, still less with scmi'jwrfection, but uiercly with a com worth 
two shillings nud six pence. Similarly, when he says, a oriri , 
have no humediate thouglit of the Italian city of Florence, w ere 
such money was tirst struck in 1253, or of tiie fact that it was 
orlEinally stamped with a lily atiiliaii fivre ' lUnrar frotu Latin 
flon!*'), but siinpiv of a ccrtivin coin, so that ! mtclmTiieally band 
him two slvillings' Keitlwr does one think, when one ejicaks of a 
‘dollar’ (from Low- German dakrj, of .loachiiiistal m Caecbo- 
Siovhkia, which fumislicri the silver from which the coins were first 
made towarris the end of the fifteenth century; the average j^rson 
knows nuthing whatever of the origin of the term. 

When a w ord has become stweialiscd, it tends, if much used, to 
acciuirc a variety of meaninei by analogical or mctaphoncal aso- 
ciation of ideas. Some of these may. In turn, become so highly 
specialised that in one branch of science they may acqmre a con¬ 
notation wholly unlike that which they posaesa m another so that 
Uic word opcra(/on, for instance, connotes by no meana the same 
‘working’ in the technical vocabularies of theology, surge^, 
mathematics, and strategics. In ordinary parlance, eoofoaimofioit 
denotes ‘pollution, defilement, laiDl*; but to the historian of 
literature or to the linguist a contaminated plot is merely one 
combined from two or more plots by some other autlior; arid a 
coniaroinated Vrordf form^ or construction is siiiipiy a com inft ion 
uf two or more otliOR, as when French renrfre' restore, pvc back 
\s a contflmination of Latin reddere ^ give back wil i jJrrn cre 
■take’; or je »ic souar^ ‘ I rememlwr ’ of }c me roppeffc I 
recall to myself' with if wic toMvknt ‘ it rwcuns to me or jc sor/iroi 
naanf gu’ff n’erifrr ' I shall go out before he cntei-s ' of ;c sorfiroi 
ovoHf qu’il entre ' I shall go out before he eulers ’ with if« anfrem 
(ms} uvant quo je sorte ‘ he will not enter before 1 go out . 

When a word is used with extreme frequency, it veiy often tends 
to lose its force, and, especially if it has become highly poly¬ 
semantic, speakers may feel obliged to substitute for it some 
cognate term of more exact tmd specific meaning. Such repiimen|cnt 
frequently causes the creation of doublets (cf. pp. 134-1351. Tints, 
Latin /Kiffi(« means ' breakable, brittle’, whether literally (fra- 
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gilis ramuj ' brittle branch ') or figuratively (fragile corpus ‘ frail 
body ’); and the naturalised English frail has the same conoota- 
tiona ( fraii support, frail keatth). Since, however, /ratMooreasingly 
tends to be tised figuratively, tlie necessity for definite expression 
of the literal meaning has led to the creation of the alien fragile 
in the strict sense of 'brittle* {d. the French doublets /retc : 
fragile). This word, in turn, is gradually acquiring a figurative 
sense, so that one may speak not only of a ' fragile boatbut also 
of' fragile health 'w'ith the result that still another alien word, 
frangible* has been coined in English ns in the llomanec languages 
(no Latin ^fraagibilis Bccms to occur). Tliis is used only in its 
literal sense (frangible glass, but scarcely frangible health); and 
another alien,/rootahle (Latin ^ fractabilia), is in use as n technical 
term in architecture. If frangible and fractable go the way of frail 
and fragile, it will probably be ncceasary to create vet another 
synonym, pcrliaps ' fractilitme [Vulgar Latin fractitiwi); and in 
reserve will still renmin ‘euclaetic (ef. Greek ' easily 

broken'). 

The principle of analogy or metaphor in polysemantism (or 
polysemjf) also appears ivhen the name of a "weil known historical 
or literary character is extended to persons supposed to resemble 
that character, as when we speak of n Gahhad, a Judas, a Machia- 
velli, a Hercules, a Mr* Micawber, on AfpasM, a Messalina, a 
Sarp Gamp, o FUtrenee S'ightingak, and the like. Other changes 
of meaning are still more interesting as showing how' entirely the 
primary connotation has vanished from consciousness. Originally, 
for instance, as its Latin source, jwnno, shows, the pen was a 
' featherthen it became a feather u.sed for writing; and, finally, 
any instrument for writing, so that we now speak, without any 
sense of nl)surdity, of a * «tccl pen a ‘ gold pen ', or a ' fountain 
pen , whereas the French and German equivalents pfume and 
Feder still mean both ' feather * and ' pen One can also ' arrive ' 
at a place far from any body of water, quito oblivious (usually, 
indeed, utterly ignorant) of the fact that, literally, arrive raeana 
' to reach the bank ’ of a river, ocean, or the like (Mediaeval Latin 
arriuHre from a connotation still retained in Spanish 

and Porlugueae on-ibor and Luccan Italian arTipare, but now lort 
in English (though occasionolly found in Middle and early Mod¬ 
em Englisli) and iu most Romance dialects (e.g., French afTtver^. 

Hot infrequently, evolution of meaning is connected mith tome 
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dwtXopmcnt in ^^ie fti'sfory o/ Tliius, in Latin, 

ntcant* cattle just like its cognates, e.g-Sanekrit High 

German /efto, ^hu. Modem Geraiari Fie A, Old Prussian peefca, 
though some of these (e.g., Kurdish pez, Os&etic Portuguese 
pego) have been specialised to denote ' sheep Since cattle were 
the chief property in the early Roman period, the derivative 
peetdium, originally meaning ^ herd of cattlecame to denote 
' private property *, and its adiectivc pcctiliarfs' relating to private 
proficrty' acquired the conuotations of 'relating to ones self, 
individual and so of ' extraordinary , and, for example in its 
English derivative pcctihar. * odd. strange On the other hand, 
another Latin derivative, peenn/a, primarily ‘wealth in cattle 
developed the meaning of ' properly in general' and, ulUinotely, 
of ‘ money so that its adjectives pccimtariiis and pccufifaris, like 
the English pecuniary, which is borrowed from the former, ilctmtes 
Only ‘ inoiietary ' and has lost all association witli eatils- Some 
Teutonic cognates of pecnaf, Old Saxon jehu. Old Frisian ifd. Anglo- 
Saxon fioh, anf! Old Icelandic /c,racfln both * cattle and money 
or ' property in Old Icelandic, the cattle denoted by /C were 
especially sheep j and the meaning * cattle is occasionally' found in 
Middle English, aa in the fourteenth-century t’drsor -I/wwfi fne 
Iff, * nor for our cattle ‘I. In Gothic, on the eontraryj /oi^u 
denotes only * money’, while in Modern English /ce usually eon- 
notca a sum of money paid for a sjjceific scn'jce or purpose fa 
iou'yer’s /cc, nn inUidtion fee). 

Words, like the human bcinea who use them, often manifest an 
unliappy tendency to * go to the badSo far as words are con¬ 
cerned, their degeneration (technically termed pcjorafmn; cf. pp. 
266-267, 273-27-11 is often due to a selection and specialisation 
of some ethically lower connotation which may be implied in 
them. Since, for example, animals poissess certain traits which are 
regarded as ignoble wlien contrasted with the higher qualities 
ascribed to man, such worris as brutal, and besfial, Or 

even the nouns flnfmol, brute, and beofL niay have evil implica¬ 
tions. A certain cynicism and worldly w’lsdom often load words to 
degenerate in meaning. We have already mentioned ip. 2511 the 
Middle English word seii (Modern English silty}. Originally, this 
meant * blessed ’ (Anglo-Saxon sdrEi'e, ilodern German *eiiu, etc.), 
but now is a synonym of * foolishSince ' the ciiildrcn of this 
world are in their generation wiser tJion the children of lightand 
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since the good will cot stcsop to the tricks of the evih tlie Utter 
regard then! ca keklng in intelligence and as mere fools to have 
such scTuptes* Jis, In short^ ^ bleBsecJ idiots \ So the French rreim 
* idiot ’ is derived from Latin chri^Uanu^ * Christian and the Ger¬ 
man albtrn 'foolish* oripnally meant Mrue, kindly^ friendly' 
(ef. Old High German alou-arij* 

On the other hand^ words may change in meaning for the better 
{mdhraihn}^ as in the ca^c of llie English adjective Rmart in 
contrast to the noun snmrt (cf. German Schmerz ^pain ') from a 
base ' (s)m^r-de- ‘ ntb This adjoclive originally meant * shandy 
stinging,, painful ^ and s-nch is still the only connotation of its 
cognates; but it caine to have the force of' vlgorouSp brisk, quick * 
(smart skirmish, smart brem; cf. Richard RolU of Hampolo 
[about 1340] t now er we xmeftf now cr wc siawe * now are wc quick p 
now are wc slow*)^ * acute, IntciUgcnt, T^nlty, imimtincnt, flip¬ 
pant" fsrmrt rejfartee, ^MWirt businms-maTi, yoaVe too smariJt 
^ fashionable^ alylisir (smart /roefc, smori thing to do). Or, 
agam,^ we may consider such vrorda as English count from Old 
French con^Cp comfc^ from Latin comi'^e*j lilcrally ^companion \ 
but specialised to mean" companion (i.e., assistant) of a proconsul, 
propraetor, or emperor \ and^ finally, * a nobleninn of high rank *; 
or English dvkc from French due from Latin rfitcfl**, primardy 
designating any Meader^ and then especially the leader of an 
army, but now only a certain high rank of nobility. 

Occasionally a word which has sulTercd pejoration in most senses 
retains its original connotation in technical languages or in stereo¬ 
typed phrases, Ifcre belongs, for insianeep ilie in a suit of 

plflying-cardSp representing the * servant" t literally," buy of the 
king and queen (cf. French mlet ‘ servant Italian fonle *man- 
sen^ant" for knave in this sense)* The original signification of the 
group is ^boyand hence * servant' (cf. French gorfim in the 
same double sense); but since servants are often dishonest and 
insincere, the English word has become a synonjTn of * scoundrel \ 
}ust m German Bube connotes ^ boy, rascal, knave In a deck of 
cards \ 

If one word for * boy ” has suffered pcjoralion in the case of 
fcnai;e, in that of knight another hm found melioration. Originally 
tlie English meant only ‘ boy, youth, atLendant, servant", 

and Anglo-Saxon crjA£ only rarely signified " knight", quite as Old 
High German knekt ' boy, attcndiintp slave, va^\ * only occa- 
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Pionftlly denoted ‘ soldier I In Modem German, as in all other Teu- 
tnnic languDgea except EngUsli, Knerht connotes servant i 
thougb the Danish knagt, like the Swedish knekt i borrow^ from 
Dutch or German), may indicate the knave in cards. The English 
kmght V 7 IIS originally a lad of noble birth who began his career m 
arms as a page, anti then became a squire, to the sovereign or to 
some lord; and knight is still a title of minor nobility. 

Just when wonb undergo ppiorjition, luifl when melioration, m 
difficult to iayi perhaiis, pneraiiy spenkmg, wc may agree wit 
the Dutch linguist, Mgr, Schrijnen, that cfAical concepts tend 
toward pcjornfion; ufAcreas in madificaUotis of ineaninp base 
wpoR social (rans/ormalions, peiorafion o«d Miehoralion sAow 
approjfiiitatelp eqtial freqaenty. As an instance of the retention o 
an old meaning in a stereotyped phrase, wc may eite the tngllsli 
Holy Ohost (translating Latin SpirflMS Sancfws, Greet nwPpa 
Hebrew R^h haq-Qoics) as synonymous with Holy 8pmt 
Elsewhere in Engliflii ffAosJ has come te signify an ' appantion of 
the dead ■.though the old connotation still survives m a few archaic 
formulae, such as ghotftly father ‘ spiritual father' and Qwe «p 
the gboi^t * die * icf, p. 253). 

Chanees in the meanings of words very often lead to their 
displacement, with the result that other words are substituted for 
them, while thev themselves may vani.^h entirely, or may survive 
only in ajweial connexions or in dialects. The reasons for this are 
various. Their connotation may have become so vague or at Hie 
other extreme, so specialised that another term must lie adopted 
or coined to meet the need which the old word no longer supp lea, 
as when beast, and the like replace rfeef. or when fooltsh, 

ete.p are substituted fur silly fcL PP 251 .259-260). 

In other cases, a word may be so altered in form, and so short¬ 
ened by phonetic decay or by the loss of inflexional endings, tliat it 
becomes obscure, and may then disappear, being replaced by an¬ 
other, perhaps quite unrelated, term. Thus, Latin a»?« bird 
tsurvives in Romance only in Logudoresian ue (with the s^ialiswl 
meaning of * bird of prey^ eagle Old Catalan and Siamisli 
and Portuguese nue, It has vanished in French, where it would have 
become *oi I liable to confusion with Ote' goose ' from Vulgar l.atm 
ajiea from *avtett, itaelf formed from avifCuta, 'nufulo ' little 
bird ’); and it has been replaced by what was originally a diminu¬ 
tive, Latin 'auiccHuif, whence French oiseav, Italian 
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etc., so that French oie and ™eciw both ultimately mean 
" little bird ^ Tlie specialisation of the meaning ^ duck ' from that of 
^ little bird ' in the case of auca and oi'e Miggesla that of deer from 
*vn\d aninial in general * (cT pp* 252-253); and in Romance all 
recollection of the original diminutive connotation of etc.^ 

has entirely disappeared, so that one speaks of un grand mmau 
with no consciousness that it literally means ' a big birdie 

Similarly, Latin os ^ mouth * has vanbhed front Romance and 
has been replaced by derivatives from Popular Latin buem 
[French bmicAa, Italian boeca, Spanish, Portiigi.iese, Catalan, and 
Provencal bocaj, very poasibly becauac it would be confused with 
derivativea from Latin o$, Late Latin osjrwm 'hone’ (French, 
Catalan, and Provencal o$, Italian and Fnriuguinjc ossou etc.). For 
Latin * iiorsc^ has been substituted the more resonant and 

popular coboKus (French chevitl^ Italian and Portuguese 
Spanish Albanian kat^ etc.; cf, pp. 131, 26^, 306); while 

equa ^ mare ihougli surviving in Spanish ycqita, Portuguese egm^ 
Logudoresian ebbo, and Old French ive, has yielded in Jlodena 
French to from Latin fumcntiiin ’ beast of burden *, since 

mares were uaed for heavy work, and stallions or geldings for the 
hunt, racing, and warfare. In French, the word ori^nally 

neuter in gender, has become feminine because of the sex of the 
animal which it denotes, while Italian gmmento (masculine) and 
Catalan /ament mean * ass \ and Provencal signifies * beast 

of burden 

Words originally used only by the lower clasps, especially when 
employed in a more or less humorous sense, may be taken over by 
the higher strata of society, and may replace words previously 
regarded as of irreproachable dignity. Thus, Latin caput 'head * 
retained in Italian capo, Spanish coho, Provencal, Catalan, and 
Humanian cap, sritrvi%^es in Modem French chef only in the sen^e 
of its English derivative chief. Its original meaning ^head^ has 
received a substitute in tele {Old French teste) from Latin icAta 
' jar, pot, shard, shell, skull * (the latter connotation only in Late 
Latin); and^ in ita turn, tile is replaced in popular speeeb by such 
words as caboche (cf. Italian capac.chio 'stupid fellow*), fioh 
* phial \ bobine ^ spool \ and the like (cf , pp, 31-32)* 

Native words are often replaced by terms borrowed from lan¬ 
guages regarded as belonging to higher levels of civilisation (ef. 
pp, 131)^131). In such ensesj the word displaced tends to vanish in 
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ffivouf of the tcim supplatitiiig it uiile$s it is retained in special 
connotations, as wlion in English one calls the flesh of the calf 
vcai (Old French veel, Modem French veau * calf ’), of the Bovine 
pork (Old French, French pore* pig ’),of the sheep mution (French 
inouton ' sheep and of cattle bee/ (French bceuf ^ ok ). 

A very frequent reason for the displacement of words is tlmt 
they often acquire a coiiootaliou regarded as too sacred for ordi¬ 
nary speech, or as dangerous, sintstcr, or indecent. Here we come 
into contact with a religious and ethical aspect of language, and 
with the principle of Irnffuistie tabu- To the first category of these 
tabus belong, notably, tiames of divine beings, whether benevolent 
or malevolent, perhaps the most generally known instance being 
the name of God in the Old Testament. In this text, whose Hebrew 
script, like all Semitic alphabets except Akkadian and Lthiopic 
originally indicated only conBonaals (cf. p. , the sacr«l name 
never has vowel-points, but is written simply F/fH/f, whose 
meaning is uticertain (cf. p. 420). Instead of this word, orthodoK 
Jews read (and still read) 'ASdnay ’Lord' (a wo^ of unelear 
origin, possibly Canaanite or even non-Semitic, which is browed 
in the Greek "AS«k«, etc.), the antithesis of the heathen Seimtic 
bfl‘ai ■ lord and tJiey substituted tlie vowels of 'iSonay for those 
of YHWH, thus giving the familiar Y*!PW*H, anglicised ^ 
Jehovah. The actual pronunciation of FHIF// it uneertam, but is 
commonly supposed to have been something like [jahwe] fcf its 
transliteration by where j3 has ita Late Greek value {v\). 

Very frequently the real name of a deity was kept 
was made known to the initiate alone, with the result that the 
divinity was called only by aome descriptive epithet. His true 
appellation might thus actually bo forgotten, so giving rise to a 
category of deities much more numcroua than is commonly sup¬ 
posed, and who may be termed amnestonymoua. -nie rea^n for 
such aubsbtitution must be sought in the widespread belief m the 
power of tile Name To know a name was to have real power over 
the pemoD or thing possessing it, for the name and the i^rson or 
thing hearing it were one and the same. Knowledge of the name 
brought with it magic potency which might he used either for good 
or for evil; and the operution of this power was mechanical. 

All tills is well illustrated in the familiar storj' of Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves', where knowledge and utterance of the 
words ‘ open, sesamecause the doors of a secret cave to open 
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alike to the thieves who store their loot there snd to "Ali Baba who 
takes it from them; but forgetfulness of the caused the death 
of his brother Qastm, who said * opeop barley In llediacval 
Hebrew, iKi'ai * master of the Name ' meant that its posst^or 
knew the secret Name of YIJWH, and so could exercise super¬ 
natural power. A change of name means a change of personality. 
Popes and tliose who enter certain religiouA orders often receive 
nciiv names in religion * to iodicate that tJiey arc no longer the 
persons they originally were* 

Such popular sayines as ‘ Fpcak of angels, and you hoar their 
wings; speak of the doviJ^ and lie's sure to appear^ w^ere once 
meant absolutely literally; and the belief sur\dvcg in such substi¬ 
tutes for Mevil * aa ^ Old Nick ^ * Old Harry - the deuce and 
the like: the devil, not knowing these nicknamea, but only his own 
proper designation, will not answ’cr to them. Similarly^ to primitive 
peoples, curses arc very real: ^ damned scoundrel * actually means 
that tlic Unhappy person so addressed is dootned to eternal tor¬ 
ment. The pow'er of the .Name ^ is likewise the underlying reason 
for reluctance to address or be addressed by one's personal 
name, es distinct from one's family namcj by any but dose friends 
or rclation^p or by social superiurs, use of the personal name giving 
its u^er power over its pos^sessor. 

Reverence leading to more or less tsbii^ as in the case of the 
Hebrew YIIWH , or in the frequent reluctance to uLtcr the personal 
name of the Second Person of the Trinityp and the feeling tlial 
divine names must not be used carelessiy Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain ^ i.e., frivoloufily, idly), lead 
to c ipped ouths^ such a^j by gmi^ fay Joue, (God'a wounds '), 

Aavrebku (for par Dieu * by God', sacre Dieu 'holy 

od^), noni d im nom (for worn rfca noms * Naino of Namesi.e.^ 
Gods holy Name), (in the seventeenth century, 

^tssiabemchkpperment = | bei] Gottes sieben Sakramenten ^ by 
Gods Seven Sacraments', witJi seven raised to a non-existent 
thousand Sacraments for further defomatioa); and to such abbre- 
\^tions as ffai^j thunder P God's thunder iloi Gotten 
Blitz God's thunder'), atiike me dead fi,e.,' may God strike me 
dead ), odE-bodikim V God^s little Body probably referring to 
the Host in the Sacrament), dra^ it or od ro^ it (^ may God rot it') 
and the like. ’ 

Od tlie other hand, words tabued aa too exalted or too debased 
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for ordinary use may be etnjiloyed as terms of familiarity. Here 
belong llte widespread tabu of the pronoun of tlie second peraon 
singular and its reptacemont by tbe second jierson plural le.g., 
English i/oii, Frencli vans instead of tfiou, or even by the third 
Ic.g., German &ie), or by subslilutea of wiiolly diflcrcnt origin 
te.g., Spanish usted for ntetced ' your worshipjHjiite 

Modem Persian bandah ffvft ' the slave says ' instead of guftnm 
' 1 say V'our Grace, Votir Highnees, I'our £iameHce, Yoiif 
Majesty iriVf he pleased instead of * you will be pleased * in formal 
address to a diiko or arclibishop, a prince, a cardinal, a sovereign, 
Cle,); BO that Frencli boa tiio siwcial \'erb iufoper ‘ to thee-and- 
thou, address fajniliarly In all tlusse cases, tlie true second jicrson 
is employed only in addressing the Deity nr, at tlic otiicr eictrenie, 
children, intimate friends, and relatives, or servants and olhcrs of 
much lower social rank. 

Terms of abuse may even be uMd as terms of endearment, fucIi 
as English little rascal, liMlc deuti, fdtle seajF»p, I renth pcfii coguia 
* little rogue petit polisson ‘ little blackguard vtBillc canndle 
‘ old riff-raff ', Genu an du Scheba ‘ tliou scoundrel', and the like. 
Some of these, however nieatilngful in their native epceeh, cannot 
be translated into another language udthout becoming absurd,^ 1 
may address a child of whom I am very fond as mori chou in 
French, but ‘ my cabbage ’ cannot claim rank as an endearing term 
in English j and wliilc a German mother may affectionately call 
her young son fclci'fiar Itausbuhe, an brngllsh mother would scarcely 
be pleased to hear her ehiJd termed * lousy little brat’ l 

In keeping with the principle of' ilie power of the Name the 
name of a dangcroufl or malignant being is often replaced by some 
epithet of a harmless or even complimentary character. Thus, the 
Greek goddesses of revenge, the Erinyes 1/ the Furious Ones cf. 
their Latin translation Furme ' Furies ’) were called Eumenhles 
(‘Gracious, Kindly'), Semnai (‘August’), and the like. They 
knew both their real and their replacemenl-namefi: but. naturally, 
they would lie flattered by ibe compliment shown them and, one 
mi^t hope, would be appeased and sfiare the guilty. For a like 
reason, animals regarded as dangerous or uncanny often receive 
substitute-names, os we have already seen in the case of the words 
for ‘ bear ' tc:f. pp. 24^1-250). 

Tima, the weasel (Anglo-Saxon wesfe. Old High German unsalo. 
Modern German Wiesci}, whose name may originally have meant 
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^ stinking ^ Idf, Latin [j] la * stench ^), receives such euphemistic 
nppellatioEis as "little lady ^ (Italian donnola; cL Old Pnissian 
7nQ»uct>}, ^pretty lady* (Danish kjdmiA), "pretty little lady* 
(Frencii Breton A^aercll^ Albanian huArci^, " pretty little 

henst* or Vpretty Lltle thing* (Bavarijin Schontierlein, Sekon- 
^ bride * (Modem Greek * godmother' (Span* 

ish comadtaja}, and * breasted " (Welsh bronwen), etc. The 
Mandaeanjip a syncretistic religious sect living along the lower 
Euphrates, believe that Satan will be restored to Divine favour 
at the Last Day^ so that it U unwise to offend him; hence they are 
said to avoid words beginning with [JJ, the initial phonetoe of 
Arabic la^^dn " Satan *. In Polynesia^ the tabu attaching to words 
employed during their lifetime by those who had died, and ao re¬ 
garded aa ill-omened p caused them to be disused by the liviugp with 
necessary replacement by other terma, the rcault often being 
material modihcation of the vocabulary w^ithin a rcLativcIy short 
period of years* 

With this type of replacement, we enter upon the wide field of 
cupActREViiTt^ where words of unpleasant or obscene con notation 
tend to fall out of polite usage. Unfortunately^ the words substi¬ 
tuted for them often share their fata and arOj in their turn, dis- 
plac^ aa their meaning becomes specialised into an offensive 
implication; hut sometimea ctiphemisms become so stilted and 
affected that their formerly tabued c<^uivaleots are reinstaled. 
Luphemism seems to be^ in the main, a question of taste and con^ 
Mention, and it is very doubtful whether what seems to ua ogre- 
giously improper in, for instance, the comedy of the English 
Re^ration was any more iDdcC 0 T]t to the audiences of that day 
than are the innuendoes of the comedies of out own tune to us. 

An excellent, illusttation of the euphemistic principle is bcch in 
the various temis for ‘death' and ‘grave’: 'to paaa (or, be) 
away ,' to be called V to fall asleep * to join the great majority 
tg expire‘ to end one’s days '/ to be gathered to one’s fathers 
to go west’: ‘cemetery' (litorally, ‘sleeping-room’}, ‘church¬ 
yard , God’s acre ' long (or, last) home etc. It is, m a)J proba- 
bjUty, to this wholly natural dedre to veil unpleasant facts by 
pleasant words that we must ascribe the development whereby 
words often suffer pejoration (cf. pp. 259-2601. 

Thus, Latin pmadum, from which, through French comes 
English perif, originally meant' experiment, trial, attempt, proof ’ 
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(e,g., Tereuc^!, /ac perichtm tn Irt/cw ' try mkingl'); but soon, 
because attempt is attended by ririk, and even by danger, it 
acquired the connotation which we now associate with pent ie.g., 
Rlautus, res m perido wrtitur ‘ the affair becomes dangerous . If 
wc speak of ' a valetudinarian we mean * a sickly man or, in 
cuplicinistic phrase, ' a man of delicate health As a matter of 
fact, Latin taletuio signified any bodily condition, whether good 
or bad |e-g-, Caesar, Cncjoria eiccrcitta optima valetndme . . . 
ttfebafar ‘ Caesar's army enjoyed the best of liealth ’ as contrasted 
a’ith ojfccfuwi t-uief ud/ne * bis son suffering from ill health j, 
but from such phrases as cunjffoimteftidjnis* care for [prcscr\'ingl 
heullh ’ it came to connote' weaknesa of iiealth the precise opfio- 
sitc of its primary signification (cf. Latin vaied ‘ be strong, l>e 
worth, be well 

In like manner, irtt6~ in Greek mcana ' to cjtperience something 
from without, whether good or bad ', so that *i ««7X“ («hrx“ from 
’iraS-irK-w) Signifies ' I am in good condition, fortunate’, etc., and 
sMtik ' I am in a bad state But even Greek has the euphe¬ 
mism ti ti almost exactly equivalent to the English' if any¬ 

thing |b!ifi I should happen to me and the noun iraffo*, proiwriy 
* event, ciporicnoe a pa in w'hether good or bad, came to denote 
' disease ’, as in the English learned word patho-logicai On the 
other hand, syiN-pat/iy and a~pathy are still applied in English, 
as in tiieir Greek originals, to feelings good and bad alike, so tliat 
one may have sympathy with or apathy toward anotlier’s highest 
ideals and joys or toward hia deepest niisfortunea and lowest vices; 
but pathftic] not having the neutral connotation of symttatheiic 
and opatheffo, has suffered pejoration, and now means only sad, 
pitiable 

In specialised and restricted senses, as in sj/m-poffteffe and 
a-po^i!tcti'c in contrast to pathetic, the old meanings of words may 
survive after those connotations have vanished in common usage, 
this phenomenon being known as isolutiOFin Here belongs such a 
word as meat, now denoting almost exclusively * flesh of aniiuals 
used for food but meaning food of any kind as late as the time 
of the Authorised Version of the Biblo (c.g., :Matthew iii. 4,' Lis 
meat was locusts and wild honey Genesis i.30/ every green herb 
for meat ’), a signification which still survives in the phrase meat 
and dnwk and in tlic compound suJcetnieafa. Similarly, board in 
the sense of ‘ table ' (cf, Anglo-Saxon bord ‘ plank, table, shield, 
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deck or side of k ship') is still used io such plirascs bed ond 
board (iranskting the legal Latin taensa et totv»/ and hoard and 
lodging, while the old meaning' ship’s deck ' is retained in on board 
iAnglo-Saxon wi horded hoard and board ‘side by side’ (of 
ships}, etc. Again, words once widely used may survive solely in 
highly specialised meanings, sueli as French (ra?>e from Latin 
trakere ‘ draw ’ (its connotation in Old French as well), which now 
means only ' to milkwhile French pondre, Provenfal ponro, 
from Latin ponere' lay down now signifies simply * to lay eggs 
Similar isolation is found in morphology, e.g., in the retention of 
the old genitive in Gertuan nachts ‘ at night heiviirarta, English 
bofriauwds, Ladyday (the feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin,25 March; cf.p. 110). 

Another general principle in semantics is that objecit or beings 
nonaailg capable of very restricted funcUone tend to preserve the 
same dcsifrnafiaa throughout a hn^uf.<rj!irc family^ whereas those 
whose functions are, or may be, very diverse arc to have a 

multiplirUy of terms, often unrelated, to denote them. The cow' 
has practically only one designation throughout Indo-European 
lef. pp, 13’2-133), since her one special function is to give milt- 
The horse, on the other hand, is used for many purposes and, like 
the dog, has been artificially evolved into a largo number of breeds, 
each for a distinct employment. There is, it is true, a general Indo- 
European term for ' horse whose basal meaning is uncertain: 
Saturkrit dioa-, Old Persian, Avestan oepa-, Agnean rpik, Kuchaean 
yakwe, Greek 'wtot (Tarcntine and Epidaurinn <>««; one would 
expect •twiHwJ, Latin equus, Gaulish epo-, Old Irish eck, Gothic 
aihwa, Anglo-Saxon eoh (especially' war-horae *J ' horse archaic 
Lithuanian oovd' mareThe group is explained by some as origi¬ 
nally meaning ' swift’ (cf. Sanskrit did- ‘quick ' and, occasion¬ 
ally, ' horse Greek (twit ‘ swiftl^atin odor ‘ quicker Old Welsh 
di-auc. Modem Weltih di-og ‘lasy’}, but the dilTeriag vowcl- 
Icngtha render this etymology dubious, 

Vedic Sanskrit baa severa] terms for ‘ horse besidea dstra-; he 
is ■ the runner ' (dtya-, sdpti-}, ’ the sn-ift ’ rdruajiL;, ' the strong ' 
(vdpn-), ' the speedy’ (kdya-); and in Classical Sanskrit, he is 
* the quick-goer' (tvraga-f and ' thetawney ' (ghota-, Hindustani 
gkord). In Armenian, he is 'the speedy' (ji [dsi| = Sanskrit 
Adiro-^' in Modem Greek, he is ' the animal ’ par exceilence fiAiq-a, 
literally,' the thing w ithout reason ’). In Latin, b«saidce eqma and 
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(fftf tlie latter, see pp. 131, 2G2, 306), find t'crerfus 
' post-horse borrowed fryrn Gaulish vs-redcs * under the eharlnt' 
and represented by arebaie Welsh ffitru?ijd(l ‘ horse white Late 
Latin has, in addition, parnverMus ‘ extra post-liorsca iiybritl 
eoiupound of vtireduii and llieGreek preposition in>fm ‘ licsicle and 
the source not only of Old French palafreitlf patcfr^fil, Mwiem 
French palcfroi (borrowed in KngliHli palfreifj, but also of Old 
High Gcrtnan parafrid, pfari/rit, pfarf/rjit, hlodem Gennnn 
Pferdf and Middle Low German patefraot, Dutch paard. 

Celtic has still another group whose baac-meaning is unknown, 
represented by Gaulish Ifish ntorc, Wc!^ pinrcft, Breton 

marc'h, and appearing also in Old High German winrf'nM, Anglo- 
Saxon iJMiorft, and English mor-sAnI fpp, 250-251), as well as Old 
lligli German merfijfia, Modem German Afdhm, Anglo-Saxon 
mere, myre, and English wiotc. Tculonic itself has the group rep¬ 
resented by Old High German (hjraa. Modern German Ros^. 
Middle Low German res, ors. Old Icelandic Arewa (rarely hors), 
Old Frisian Aors, hers, hors, Swedish, Anglo-Saxon hars, English 
horse, etc., borrowed, in all likelihood, in French rasse, Italian 
roiza ‘ miserable horse the base-meaning of the entire group 
apparently being 'the springer, jumper’ (cf. Sanskrit tfird- 
Meap'). 

Two other Teutonic group* arc represented rcsp<»!lively by 
Dutch ffwd ■ mare tliat has never foaled', Middle High Gennan 
gut ‘ monster, boar, tnalo animal Modem German Gant * WTotched 
horse possibly from the lutsc *pArye-fc-' pour' (cf. the meaning 
’stallion ' for in Bavarian German); and by Old Icelandic 
Afi^tr. Norwegian hest, Swedish Adsf, probably connoting ‘ the 
Icapcr ' and found in its sujjcriative form in Anglo-Saxon kengest 
' gelding Old High German kengist * horse, gelding, cnnnchand 
Modern Gernian Hmg»t ‘ atallion ’ (cf. Lithuanian i6kti - spring, 
jumplonfctW ' <iuiek ’). 

In Baltic, Lithuanian calls tlie horse ' the plougber ’ farfclys; 
of. drfclBi ’plough ’, Latin afd * I plough ’}, its other term — Old 
Prussian cirgfs, Lithuanian iirpoa, Lclliah tirgs — being of uneer- 
tain origin. Slavic, besides the group of Russian Polteh 

ioszak, borfoivcd from Turkieh nJa«o, has another rcprcacnted by 
Russian froni, etc., perhaps connected in some way with Old 
Russian ■Aomonp, Ruthenian kom'on, Old Pniasian onamef, Lith- 
t |Bninp kumdys, and I.iettish Aumcll, all of which are obscure in 
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origin. Finally^ one need think only of such specialised English 
words for ^ horse ^ as steeds chargur, courser, racer, hwitcr, 
bar fa p roan, jade^ hack, pony, and the libe- 

In some cases, notably in names for parte of tlie body, deriva¬ 
tives of the same base show curious transfers of meaning. ThuSi 
Sanskrit kdk^- means ^ armpit, girth \ but its Latin cognate cora 
denotes 'hip* and, later, 'thigh' (Italian cosch. French cuiMc, 
ete ); its Old Irish kindred cosi signihes ' foot \ hut in Modem 
Irish cos^ is the .ronl for ' leg^; and its Teutonic representative 
I Old High German Modem Gemian Hcch^cJ niean^ 

^ hough \ Siirdlar]3% Sauekrit Adnu- denotes ' jaw \ like Agneau 
m7twe~m; Greek yhn.^, like Arnienian cnawl, is both ' jaw' and 
* chwk and Latin n * cheek ' oFi orcnsionally^' eyelid, eye 
Old Irish gm and Old Cornish genau mean only * niouth though 
Welsh gon denotes either * jaw" or ^ chin \ wrhilc iliddle Breton 
gtien is ^cheek*, and Modern Breton yencu is * moiuh Goltde 
fcirtnuiA, Old leelanflic kinn, and Swedish kind mean only ' cheek *, 
and Anglo-Saxon nn^ ilodem English cAm, and MtHiem Genoan 
Kinn only' chin but Old High Gemian kinni denotes both * chin 
and ' jaw \ and Old Saxon Am is both ' chin ' and * cheek \ Lith¬ 
uanian random is ' jaw but Lettish is * chin *. 

Semantics is conecrneil, further^ wdth popular etymology, where¬ 
by a foreign word or an obsolete native term of unfamiliar sound 
or meaning iis replaced by one which is faniiliar or by a compound 
of more or less similar sound and witSi a signification which is 
generally intelligible, tliough usually widely difierent from that of 
the word displaced^ Here belong such w^orda as English sporron?- 
gmss for a^paragm, though tlic plant is neither a grass nor fa¬ 
voured by sparrows; crayfish or crawfish, W'hich is not a fish and 
has nothing to do either with the craw or widi the obsolete English 
Cray, a disease of hawks < from Old French craye, AlEMicm French 
erafCp and ultimately Latin creta ' chalk 'L hut is simply borrowed 
from French icrevmc^ itself a loan-word from Old High German 
krebiz {Modem German Krebs) ^ crab'; and dcmijoAii, w'hich does 
not mean' halLJohn ' any more than its immediate source, French 
donm-jeantie, mcana 'Lady Jeanne*, but w^hich is probably de¬ 
rived, through sailors and mcrehants, from the name of the Persiari 
city of DanighSn, noted for its fine pottery. 

For French, one may cite such words as emtredanse “ quadrille \ 
which is not a ' counter-doneebut a populor etymobgj' for ita 
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English original, cov^try'dance; and jen dc Tunc which Is 
not a' game of the aalted rss but simply an attempt to reproduce 
the English flame of Aunt Saify; while pomme d'nmour' tomato 
translated into English as love-oppla and into German as Liebes- 
apfcl, is scarcely associated with any tender rotnauce, but is prob¬ 
ably a corrupted borroviing from Italian poma dei Mori ' Moore^ 
apple’ (possibly influenced also by Song of SoL ii. 5: ‘comfort 
me with apples; Tor 1 am sick of love’). 

German baa a wealth of popular etymologies, from wliicli we 
may cite as examples Siind^trt * Noah’s flood supposed to mean 
‘sin-flood ' since the Deluge was sent in Noah’s day because of a 
sinful world, but really denoting, os the Old High Ocrmaii form 
sinftjviuot shows, 'universal deluge’ icf. Old High German 
sinpruoRi, Modern German jSmflriiii ‘ pcTiwmkle-pInnt ’ [literally, 
' ever-green '| 1; lliingeviatte * hammock ’, felt to denote ‘ hanging 
mat' Icf. //unflebniffce ‘ suspension-bridge ’) from Karib hamacu 
(SpaniBh Aai^iffrn, French hawmc, English kamack, kaimnockjj 
Oknmackt ‘weakness’, construed as 'without strength' (ohne 
Maeht), but really derived from Old High German dmaht 
'strengthlcsmeas'; SccAimd ‘seal’, interpreted as ‘sea-dog’ (cf. 
English tea-dog Miarbtiur-seal, sea-calfbut actually meanijig 
'?cal-dog' (Old High German sefnli, aeJAo, Middle High German 
sefe, Old Icelandic sclr, Anglo-Saxon seotk, English (fcai; cf, Middle 
D)tv German «c(Aua 2, Danish sralAuud/,' and the phrase jl/oulaj^ctt 
feil haben ‘sUnd gaping, loaf’, which looks as though it meant 
‘to have inoutb-apes for sale’, but which is, as n matter of fact, 
from dialectic German mul apen ffcil) haben ‘ have the mouth 
open *. 

Place-names frequently suffer chimgc through popular ety¬ 
mology, as we have already notcr) in the cases of the rue Saint- 
Yvea-h-rArgent at Senlis and of the rue Git-lc-Cieur at Paris 
(pp. 133-124 J. Paris possesses, besides, the muno il/on?niar<rc, 
which, from at least Uie ninth century, has been supposed to mean 
' Martyrs' Mount' {Mont Martyrum) because Saints Denis, 
Hnsticus, and Eleutherlus were martyred there in the third cen¬ 
tury; but which actually was, in all probability, the ' Mount of 
Mars ’ (Mons Martis), who, in the Roman period, must there have 
had a temple, of whicli four columns still preserved in the twelfth- 
century church of Sainl-Picrre-de-Montmartrc may have formed 
part. For a short time, because of the aimilnrity of sound, Mont- 
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martre was even cal lad Mont-Mar^it in comincmoratio^ of the 
revolutionist of that name. 

For England^ one may mention the Dane John at CEmterhury, 
whicht as a glance from the city w^all shows^ is a popular etyinolof5.v 
for a long-vanished donjan, the great tower in the innermost bailey 
of a easlle. Since tliis donjon often contained a subterratiean cell 
or cella for prisoners, the word dungeon now means * pri&on-cell ^ 
though the original signiheation of the group was simply Mpro- 
tective) CDvering^ room (especially underground)* as seep in Old 
Icelandic dyngju * lady's bower ^ Anglo-Saxon dung * prison % 
Old High German tunc * underground chamber* women'e apart¬ 
mentw^eaving-rooin the English dungeon is borrowed from 
French donjfon^ which, in turn,, is an augmentative taken from Low 
Teutonic. In Cornwall, Ihe name of the town of or 

jUarAiflf Jew (there is also a Market Jew Sfreei in Fcniance) has 
pd eoppexion either wdth Xion or with Jew^s, but is probably a 
l^opular etypioitjgy of the Cornish plumb traorfgpjha^oiiif* nmrfgj- 
hazaWf marfgJhQsioWj marfg)hiiziow, ntarfgjha^onf marfgjha- 
zion, of marfgjhaSf, nmr{g}kaZj marfejhaa^ morfcJhaZj 
Tnaraz 'market*. So a bn the Romano-British name of York* 
Eburdcon (cL p. 123), because of the resemblance of the first part 
to Angb-Saxon eofor ' boar \ was called in Anglo-Saxon Eofarwic 
* Boar-TowTL 

Proper names may abo be transformed into epiliietologiiies^ 
often in such mutilated forms that their originab are utterly for¬ 
gotten. Here belongs, for instance, English originally in 

the phrase tau-drg lace for *SQmt Audry*s lace, i,e.p lace bought 
at Saint Audrj^'a fair, held in June at Saint EtijelTcdo's shrine in 
tfie Isle of Ely; but since cheap and flashy w^ares are only too often 
^Id at fairs, the wnrd+ w'hich primarily had no sinister meaning 
w hatever, has suffered i^ejoration (cf. pp. 25^260,260-267 i . Other 
English tenns of this type are ' tearful, foolblily senti¬ 

mental \ corrupted from Snint Mary Magdalenef who washed our 
Ix>rd's feet with her toora jcL the pronunciation of Magdalen Cob 
lege^ Oxford, and of Atagdalene College, Cambridge, as contrasted 
w'ith that of Saint Alary Magdalen's Church at Oxford); and 
bedbrrj^ * wild noise and confusion \ derived from the name of a 
thirteenth-century loondon priory, subordinate to the Church of 
the Nativity at Betkiehetn, wlsich^ a little more than a century 
later, became an asylum for the insane and which still exists, 
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though on a dif^^^^eni site, as the Bethlpm Royal Hospital Of not 
dissimilar origin is the French term for ' go on strike \ fairt 
grivcy from la Greve (“ the Strand in Pari&p the name, up to 
the Revoluiion, of what is now the Place de rH6ic1-dc-Ville^ 
where executions took place and where idlers loitered. 

Placc’^nanics are the now-forgottcn origin of many common 
nounSp such aa copper, tiltimately from Latin fac»J 

* Cyprian i bronEcJi^ tFrcnch Tnow,?seiinc_^ from tiic city of 

Mosul in Kunlistim; nulUner (older wnfkncr^ from Milan in Italy, 
go that the word originally meant' merchant of Milan ^ or ^ dealer 
in goods from Milan ^ (cf. Scottish Italian xcorcAousewmn, who ia 
not an Italian, and whose wares — groccnea, etc.— come only in 
small part from Italy 1 ; peuch (French pechc. Old French pesche, 
Spanish persico, persigo^ pmea^ Italian perwco, pescA, German 
Fjtr^ich) from Latin p&riicum fmciliiinj * Persian (apple)"; indigo 
from Spanisih indico * Indian *; .spruce, with a non-original 

from Old Fncncli Pruee (McHlem French Pru^Re}* Mediaeval 
Latin the original licstite of the Prussian fir f^pruce^fir) 

and a land noted for tlic meticuIou?ncS3 of its inhahitanU in dresis 
and manner fjtpmce dre^jsJ- and or^oai/ (earliest English fomig 
TQgmtj^) from Italian ragum ‘ (vessel of) Ragusa ^ i\ famouii com- 
mcrcial city on the eastern coast of llie Adriatic. 

We must also obgerve iliat when a w ord is borrowed by another 
language, it miiy come to diverge widely in meaning from its earlier 
sense. This is particularly patent in many Englisli loan-words froni 
Frepeli^ ae English agree* he in harmony *: French agritr^ accept * 
(cf. Old French a pre ' at pleasure'}; English altered * changed': 
French alfM * thirsty *; Engligh attend ‘ accompany, be present 
at' : French uttrndre * await, espect" (so also in archaic English, 
e.g., Shakespeare,' thy inlercepter ... attends thee at the orchard 
endLaiin * stretch toward \ Aledhieval Latin also 

' guard, await *]; English ciii c ^ cavity in the earth archaic also 

* cellar ^: French cai^s 'cellar*; English cA a pr : French ehaite 
"pulpit* (with the doublet chaiee ' chairoriginally a dialeetie 
pronunciation, adopted in Standard French hy the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury), An cispeeially interesting instance is found in Englbh curafo 
^clergjunan attached to a parish to assist the rector or vicar ' : 
French curi * pariish priest’, both having the cure (Le., care) of 
souls; in older Englisht cura/e may denote any person (Modern 
English parnQn) having the cure of souls^ c,g-, English Book of 
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Common Prayer * all Bishops and Curates' — American Book 
^ all Bishops and oOier Ministers \ Both rumfe and come from 
itediaeval Latin frarafiis * put in charge of the cure of soulsbut 
tlie meanings of the terms arc exactly reversed in dignity in the 
RoraMi and Anglican Communions: in the foniierj the cur^ is the 
superior of the vicaire; in the latter, the vk^tr is the superior of the 
carafe; in both, the irfcaire or firar {Latin vicariu^ ^subfititute, 
proxy") takes the place of an absent cure or rector respective ty 
tin BritLany, r^cteur is used instead of cure as the designation of 
the parish priest), 

As additional examples we may cite English editor ^one who 
superintends or prepares a book^ journal^ etc., for publication ' : 
French fdticur ‘ publisher * lEnglisJi editor = French ridaclenr} * 
English mjure ' harm *: French mjurfjer ' insult * (Post-Classicol 
Latin iniuriare, literally, ‘ swear against \ may have the same 
meauingV; and English journey ' travelin Middle English also 
' day's work or day^s travel *: French joum^e * epace of a day ’ 
(Mediaeval Latin " day^s work, clay's jour¬ 

ney'). .4n interesting semantic devoloj^ment is seen in Eng¬ 
lish mercy ' compassion ^: Frencli merci ' thanks ^ from Latin 
twerccs 'pay, price, reward', in Vulgar Latin also * pity, gra- 
cinuB gift^ grace * (cf. tlic Old French dc sainte Eulalk, 

qmd utmk^ci de nos C^irisfus mercit * that Christ have mercy 
upon ns *; Old French Chamon de Roland^ ckt champs 
vostre b mercit Dieu * this field is yours by the grace of God ^ I, 
The evolution of meaning here h that one gives thanks for a gra¬ 
cious gift or for cOTupassion shown fcf. Mediaeval Latin mCTCcdem 
referre = jTrcihW agere' give thanks") ^ the meaning * thanks ^ still 
surviving in the archaic English gramercy {the fp-aunt mercy of 
Chaucer and Gower) from Old French grant merci * great thanks \ 
Finally, mention may be made of English travel * journey ^: 
French travail ' labour^ toil' (this connotation also found in 
Middle English, e.g., Robert of Gloueefitcr [1298], uor cM dt uor 
trawid faiyon to febli vaste ^ for age and toil began to feeble fast ^), 
the old meaning still surviving in the archaic English iravaU {with 
retention of the French spelling) " pangs of childbirth * (cf. t!ie 
English tratislatinn by labour in the name sense), 

Identical semantic developments may arise independently in 
different langtiages, as in English be-fall ' hAppen ' (in thb eense 
b Middle English by 1300, but not in Anglo-Saxon), Sanskrit 
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a-pat-i Greek rpoir-in'irrw, Latin ac-cidcre, ‘ fall toWelsh di- 
gwydd, German ZK-/nff ' Imppening *. Here tpc bave, first, trana- 
btiqtifl in Welsh di-jjirytfd,German and tperhape) English 

bc-falL : Latin flc-piiiere,' and second, independent developments 
in Sanskrit a-ptif- and Greek w/i&ef-KtrTBi (whether tlie Latin 
ne-eidere is modelled on wfioff'mwrw is not certain). 

Onomatopoeia, or imitation of sound Iff. |>. 40), is far less 
common tlinii one would expect, and us any of its demonstrable 
instances are reduplicated formations indicative of repetition of 
the sound imitated. Here belong such words as English baa~baa 
' sheep ’ (Greek Sanskrit fcfifco- ' crow harbnra- ' stam¬ 
mering, foreigner’ (Greek ' barbarian literally, ‘[say- 

ingj bar-barijalbafd-fcor- * stammer, stutter' (Latin balbus 
‘ stammering, stutteringGerman babbeln, French hofidfer, Eng¬ 
lish babble; cL the Hebrew popular etymology of Bd^et‘ Babylon ' 
[literally, 'Gate of the Cod’; Akkadian Z?dh-i!tt] as ‘babble' in 
Genesis xi. 9; pp, 419-1201 gdrgara -' eddy * (Latin prwffes ‘ whirl¬ 
pool pTirj 7 uf!o ' gullet Spanish girgara ‘ gurgling French gar- 
gouiiie ' watcr-apout, gargoyleEnglish garble, gurgle, etc.); 
martnara- ‘rustUng. murmuring', milrjBura- 'burning chaff’ 
(Greek yepfivpi* ’ roar and boil ’ [of water], Latin nturffiur, Ger¬ 
man murpiefn, English mtwwwir^; * stieeae ' (Old High Ger¬ 
man niosan, Morlcrn German ni'esm, English sneere, Lithuanian 
ciaadHi); English flfttnf (Greek ypv't*. ' grumble, mutter, growl, 
grunt Latin grwtdio, grunnio, G^a'man ' grunt'); clang, 

kiiak (Greek «Ai.w4 ’twang’, Latin clanpor 'clang', German 
fcifMfien ' clink ’). This type of words, os the exampiea just cited 
indicate, frequently violate the regular systems of correspondences 
(cL pp. 74-83), llius showing that they have been formed inde- 
l>endently from imitative base-sounds common (io the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean area. In terming a vsord onornatopoetic, tke utmost rfliifion 
t7iixs( be observed; and in everff case the criterion must te, tu)( 
tpheflicy the trord in a late form may seem to be onomatopoetic, 
but whether its /ntfo-EuropCan base may fairly be consfdered os 
iVfifVabVe of (he sound which its fncantnjjr I'mplf'es, 

If this principle be ohaerved, some worda which do not now 
seem to be onomatopoetic probably had that character in the 
beginning. Thus English laupA (Anglo-Saxon hlehkan, Gothic 
hlakjan, Old Higli Germao CA>faAAon, Modem German Uiehen) 
scarcely sugge^hs sound-imitation; but investigalion of its hiatory 
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shows that it is from the same base as that whieh givea the Lalm 
etc., just cited^ aad so is very distantly related to thng 
and On the other hand^ worda which might readily appear 
at first glance to be onomatopoctic ai’c seen, when examined by 
the same method^ not to fall within this category. Tlms^ English 
flow (Anglo-'Saxon Old Icelandic fioa. Old High German 

Jleiren^ might superficially so be construed beeause of its initial 
fi; but its Indo-Europcati base is * plem- (cf. Sanskrit ptav^ ^ floaty 
swim Kuchaeon plcice * boat *, Armenian Itionem * wash \ Greek 
tA«« (for * go by boat \ Latin pluit * it rams \ Lithuanian 

pldiUi * wash \ Old Church Slavic piu^i * flow^ go by ship *)^ which 
neither in sound nor in meaning suggests either the motion or the 
sound of ' flowing \ Any idea that words of tlie type of are 
at all eonnected with the sounds of the action or state w'hich they 
designate is duo merely to a late assooLatlon betw^een sound and 
sense of a purely superficial character devoid of any finguietic 
value. The w'hole subject of onomatopoeia has been so mishandled 
by unscientific gueasca that it urgently needs an impartial and 
techmcal exAnunation to determine how large {or bow small) a 
part Imitation of sounds has actually played in the development 
of vocabulary. 


CH.VPTER X 


Etytfiology ajid Linguistic Method: The Htstoncal 
Aspect of 

DcBaition of elv-motogy—of tbe term—jhMcicntafip 
etymDlof^"—etymology in tT&Intion to phonoloio'—importMce of 
strict witatififl met-hnil—formiilntioa oF t-qrrtsjKnidptiee-Ublw— 
ambiguity of aJpbubet* ami fliJolliofei — iofluciice of altcn scripte ^ 
orthography — inethocb imd piinciplcs of trrtnwripttoo the AiethM 
of etvrnotogising^ aimlyaifl of ^ vrorii inlo its compouonts; study 
of lh& of inflexion r imtl of every phooeme of the tvoM oty- 
mologu^ — why some words ate fiiid to have no ethology 
boae-mMJiLngs sqmetimea dpubtfijl nr unknown imibiguoiM ety~ 
moloffiisj: the Umbrian word the r«iiiireineiit» of acientifia 

etymology — ibe nccBsaity of hibliographieiLl knowtedgt. 


1. E-nMoixtov 

EttmolocVi which is essentially historical in characlefj may be 
defined as that branch of linguistics which trace# words to their 
attrliest ascertainable base in the language'grouji to which they 
belong. It then eitlicr demonstrates their afRHatson with other 
words similarly traced to this same base; or shows that words 
supposed, w hether by tlie scientific investigator or by the layman* 
to have come from tfie base in question cannot have done so, but 
must have evolved from some other base, seeking, in such case, 
to detcrinine from what one or ones they have developed, citJier 
certainly or with more or le## probability. The MymolQi;]i of a 
word i> e&Amliully l^s history; and wlien wc speak of the derivation 
of a word as synonymous with its etymologyi we arc quite within 

the bounds of scientific accuracy. 

Semantically the term ctyTiiolosy hits. lUte most other "words, 
travelled fsr from ila earliest signification. Juat when it was first 
used, we do not know; but wc do know that the Stoie philosopher 
Chrysippos (about 280-206 S-C.) wrote a work, now lost, concern¬ 
ing Ti {‘Etymologies’). What he meant by this term 

was not what it connotes to us, but the establishment of the * true ' 
meaning of a word (Greek ’ txue' and Aoyw ' word cf. 
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Cicero's trATisIgition of lnfio>j>yU by verilogumm and its Armenian 
render! ngp in the version of the grammar of Dionyaios Thrax (cf. 
p, 160 It by ^tn^ubunutiwn); and by he understood, as a 

good StoiCj the connotation wiiich a word possessed by its Lnhcrent 
nature po. 14, 423, 427-428), implying the exclusion of all 

meanings which might later be attach^ to it. Similarlyp an 
anonymous Greek writer of unknown date defines etymology as 
• an unfolding of words whereby the truth is made clearand the 
Sanskrit term for it, vyutpaiti- talso denotingp in non-grammatical 
senses^ ‘production, derivation, origin'}, literally sigoifio^-'off- 
production, offshoot* (cf. ‘ production, origiu *, vt-pad- 

' fall asunder *). To the Greek and Roman grammariane etymology 
would seem to have been pari of what we now term semantics; 
to ihemj lis object wb$ to determine the original of a 

word, not the ongm of the word itself; and derivatives of a base 
(as we would call it) were studied from the point of view of sig¬ 
nification only, jioii ns now, to determine the affiliation or lack of 
affiliation of words. 

The general principles of pre-seieutific etymology are fairly well 
summarised Ky Saint Isidore of Seville (about 570-639; OrigineB 
I 28); 

" Etymologj' is the ori^ of woids, Hince the force of a verb or noon is 
gathei^ by interpretation. » . * For when thou seest whence the noun 
had aris^, the more <iuickly dost thou understand its force, for bH investi¬ 
gation of a thing is clearer when ita etymology ia knowiu All nouns, 
however, were not established by the anni&nts according to nature 
fsfleundujn lutlurnm = but some abo according to preacription 

fKcundym jila^um ■ fl*™ h . - ^ Furthetmore, the etymologits ol 
nouns have been i^rai cither from their matter^ as {" Jdnga from 
itdfl ogfmh (" acting rightly or from their originT ns homo man 
because he is madn cr kumo {“ from earth ef. Genesis h. 7); or from 
Ihelr oppoaltefl, as luium mud ") from hmndo £'" washing because 
mud IS not mfwie clean [by waabiiiKl/ 

He also notes (correctly in principle) the derivation of words from, 
other words or froiti name^ of places and rivcrflji and by borrowing 
from other languages. 

The method of etymologiajng from oppoaitea was carried to mad 
extremes, a classic mstanoci being the famous fucu? a non luc^ndo 
' a grove (originally “ bright place ") because it is not bright'* 
Since we now know that lilcus primarily meant *a clearing " (cf. 
Latin coilucd *lbin a forest', ini^luo^ and mbt^S 'prune a 
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tree ’), we can emend the old derivation simply hy dropping the 
negntive and saying, ‘ Jucua n lucendoOne quaint gem may be 
added from Aulus GclUua {second century aJ).; Nodes AUicae 
3 f. 45 to the effect that when tlie Romans said vos I ‘ ye, you ’), they 
fitted die meaning to the word by projecting their lips as well m 
their tlioughts towards the persons addressed; but when they said 
noa {' WB, us , they restrained both lips and thtnights within thcni- 
SfilvsB — an argument whirh would seem to need reversal in the 
case of English ti^e and yiiv, where Gcllius would probably have 
argued, had the language then estisted, that Engibh in egoistic 
and haughty, while Latin, Italian, etc., are altruistic and humble. 

Etymology, though indiBsotubly bound up with morphology, 
syntax, and semaniicfl, finds its closest Uitk with phonology. With¬ 
out an exact Anou'lcdgc of phonology and of phonetic 
irponrfences (pp- 74-83), no etytnoiogy of any scientific validity 
can be made; and. on the other hand, unJcAs u>e feiiotc (Ac prease 
etymology of n word, we ran do no more (Ann, (tmcsc at its original 
meaning or, in tnany cosest understand its semantic development. 
Phonetic correspondences are usually established by observing the 
phonetic relations bciw'een w'ortla of identical or closely related 
meaning in different languages; and if such correspondences arc 
found to be regular, i.e., to hold in all instances of the sound or 
sounds in queation, one may then proceed to use tiic results ob¬ 
tained to make further etymologies. Etymology and phonology 
stand in reciprocal relation to each other; and they are the pnwis 
factors in proving or disproving the relationship of langtiagee, oiid 
ikeiT grouping with or separation from linguisttc famtUes (cf. 
pp, 295-303). 


11. Method 

In discussing the terms for ' ten ^ god , ‘ house , cow , and 
'deer ' (see pp. 74-75, 99-105, 132-133, 252-255), we have had 
occasion to consider the elements of etymological procedure; and 
we may now take up the actual method in some detail. One cannot 
emphasise too strongly the cardinal principle that c«(o6liiiATncBf 
of eirief scientific method is the absolute sine qua non of all exact 
investigation. Paradoxical though it may seem, it is better to 
arrive at a wrong result by a correct method than at a correct one 
by a wrong method. In the one ease, there may be a mere meehani- 
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chI error (as w^hen one makes a mistake in adding a coliunn of 
figures), or some essential factor may be omitted, whkhp on being 
taken into areouat, gives the coirect (aa when a act of figures 
should give a certain sump but refuses to do $o^ the error lying, not 
in the method of addition, but in the absence of some item or items 
which;, wLen inclndod, mate up the total required!. In the other 
case^ one is reduced to mere guesses wliich, by the Inwy of proba¬ 
bility and cbaocc, may occasiodally be correct^ but in the over- 
wiielniiiig majority of cas^ wd!l be wrong. 

There is little place for guesses in etymology, or, indeed^ in any 
department of linguistics; and the reaulta of guessing often leave 
the linguist uncertain whether to laugh or to weep at tlie folly of 
the gUD^r. The author baa read a stabemenip made in all serious¬ 
ness, that Uic symbol of the Papacy is the hull bccau-^c the Pope 
issues bulls; whereas the most elementary invcBtigation would 
have shoivn that as the name of an animal is a real Teutonic 
w^ord, while 5ui£ in the meaning of a Papal pronouncement is a 
speciaLisatjon of the Latin bulla in its ecclesiastical connotniion 
' sealAnathcr ftciollat, elaimiug to have found a word * dng * 
in Kwakiutl, solemnly compared it with the English j^kye^terrisTj 
which takes its name from the Isle of Skye in Scotland I 

The only sclentLGeahy permissible approximation to anything 
w'hich in the least resetnhieis a guess is the tentative fonnulatioTi 
of a working hypothesis to be tea ted by the inetfiod of trial and 
error. Confronted by a problem either yet unsolved or not yet 
satiefaetorily solved, the lingukti already equipped wdth sound 
method, may, like any other scientist, legitimately say to himself, 
'Perhaps aueh-and-sueh an hypothesis will help'; and ho may 
ihen proceed on Llie basis of such hypothesis. Once seriously em¬ 
barked upon the problem, he must, in a sense, forget his hyfxithesia 
except as a mere possibility to be tested out; he must not seek to 
prove that ho personally is right, or that some other investigator ia 
wrong; and atlll less dare he distort, suppress, or manufacture evi¬ 
dence cither in behalf of his hypothesis or against some other 
theory. He must he an impartial and impersonal judge, not an 
advocate for cither side; and he must be ready at any moment to 
revise or discard any solution, whether formulated by himself or 
by others, if new data or increased knowledge demand it. 

Whatt theu^ is the scientific tnethod to be pursued in studying 
the etymology of a ^ven word or group of words? First of all^ the 
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iDvestigator must Rave a thorough knowledge of the phonetic cor- 
Tcspondences involved in his problem. Tables of such eorrespantL 
cne&a are to be found in many acicnlific gmminars, particularly in 
those dealing either with linguistic fannlica as a whole (Indo- 
European, Semitic, etc.) or with individual language-groups 
(Greek, Italic, TeutunLc. Romance, Slavic, etc,). For Lhe beginner, 
an excellent met hod is to make his own tables of the sounds found 
in the particular language or group of languages wliicli he is study¬ 
ing, and to etjuale these, with the help of tables in niorc general 
scientific gramioars, with their corrcspondeiicea in such other 
1anguagc-grou|>s as he may find important in his special problem, 
the chief nf these for the beginner in Indo-European being San¬ 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Lithuanian, and Old CImreb Slavic. 
In passing, we must emphasise the fact that the methods Acre hud 
dou’fl for etymoloify are equally valid in the investlqatitm of 
morphology, with ivhich etymology is indissolubly linked. 

Su]')po 3 e, for instance, tliat the student wishes to study the 
English word frn and its cognates (cf. pp, 74-75). He should first 
draw up a table somewhat as follows, taking it, if need be, from 
a good comparative graniinar of Teutonic and Indo-KumpeM in 
gcncrall English I ~ Anglo-Saxon t — Old Saxon t — Old Frisian 
f = Dutch t = Old Icelandic t = Swedish t = Gothic t = Old 
High German z Its] = Proto-Teutonic * t ^ Italic-Romance d — 
Celtic d = Greek A {d) s= Albanian d = Balto-SUvle d = Arme¬ 
nian ( = Indo-Iranian d = Afghan 1 = Indo-European *<1, It is 
then well to make a levcrse-tablc, perhaps in abbreviated form, 
showing wh at a given Indo-European plioncnie becomes in the lan¬ 
guage or group which he is investigating, c.g., Indo-European d — 
Proto-Teutonic “t = I,<iw Teutonic (English, etc.) d = High 
Teutonic (German! z ftsl; and similar tables may be constructed 
for the c in fen. 

Quite a different phenomenon will confront him alien he seeks 
to compare ten with Anglo-Saxon (fca, tyn (from 'tcAnn;, Old 
Saxoa tehan, Old Frisian f I'on, Dutch tfen. Old Icelandic tio,Gothic 
taiAun fai is here merely a fa^on d’ecrin) for the phoneme [c], 
borrowed from the later Greek pronunciation of us (el>,Old 
High German seAun, Latin deccHV, Greek l<Na, Armenian tasn, 
Old Church Slavic desf-f-w, Sanskrit ddaa, etc. In the English 
word, as in its counterparts in Old Frisian, Dutch, and Old Ice¬ 
landic, a Teutonic A (retained in tlie Old Saxon, Gothic, and Old 
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High German cngnat^a) = Indo-European k has vaniffhedj though 
in Modem High German zehn the letter (not the acts as a 

sign of a long vowel (Old High Gemian jtsehan] : Modern Ger- 
tnati [tse:n|). Finallyr he will obserre, by the same method of 
comparison, that tlie n itself can be explained only ss derived from 
an Indo-European nasal sonant [m], which becomes |i^] in 
Teutonic when final 

If, on the other hand, he compares Anglo-Saxon t\en from 
*UkQn, Old Saxon Old Frisian tictn, Duteh fien fthn], Old 

High German zelian wil^^ Gothie taihun and Old Icelandic he 
will find, by consulting or making analogous corresponflcnce- 
tables, Uiat tfie ^nal -an and -ufi are not of the same origin^ but 
that the former oomea from Indo-European -out and the latter 
from [^p]- He will then be able to reconetnict the hypothetical 
Proto-Teutonic pre-forms ^tehcin- ami By similar opera¬ 

tions with the kindred words for * ten ' in all known Indo-European 
languages, he will finally reach the hypothetical Indo-EurojicRn 
prc-forins and aa the eourees from which all 

the historic words for ten ^ in the Indo-European language.^ may 
be derived, although some aeliolars hold that these fonus should 
be and because of Old Church Slavic dc 5 f£tl_, 

Greek T^H^ap^dp Latin iTiginta ^ thirty etc. 

Throughout this proees.^, tlic operation of Yowel-gradation must 
be observetl (ef^ pp, 63-^7)^ as wel! aa the fact that a phoneme 
may be represented in one way when Lai Hal, and in other ways 
Avhen it is internal or is a final ; and the trcatuient may also differ 
according as a group of phonemea is original dating from the 
Indo-European period) or has developed later. Tijus, an original 
final -nj becomes in the Old ItaUc dLakct Oscan, but -/ in the 
kindred Umbrian, oa Oscan feLhusa ^ walls Umbrian tnnjf 
^ bulls * * Latin murog^ fowros (cf. Cretan ^CL'f?Epciv^ * freemen *, 
Argive ' sons Sanskrit tim& en ^ and Gioso % Gothic wulfans 
* wolves p. 72|i; but a aecondary -ns arising from a S 3 mc 0 pc of 
vowels remains ttuchanged in both, as Oscan PQmpaiians" relating 
to Pompeii \ Umbrian Ikuvuu * relating to IguvLum ^ = Latin 
Fompeianf4gr tguvintAg^ Again, in where the accent pre¬ 

cedes the fc, £ bceomos h in Teutonic; but when it foliow's, as in 
*de'ku- * decade \ it becomes g by Vemer's Law (pp. 72-82), 
as in Gothic fidwor-iigjus, Old Icelandic }j6rer-iiger, Old Frisian 
fi(ur)weT-tich^ Old Saxon Anglo-Saxon figwer~ii^^ 
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Englisli Old High Gertiiim jiof-iup, Modern Gorjnfin vicT~ 

zi^. Besides nil this, one must benr in Jiiind Ihe genernl principles 
of such phenomenn. as assiniilntion, dissimilation, lufitathesia, 
epenthesis, prothesis, and sandhi (cf. pp- 6S^?3l. 

In making his tables and in attempting to Etymologise, the be¬ 
ginner will perhaps do well to restrict his uttention, »o far as tlie 
vowels arc concerned, to those in accented syllables; for, generally 
upeaking, unaccented vowels sfioif, tn many ianjjuapcs, o fentfancy 
first to become blurred, and then icftolly fo d'SBppcor Icf. p. 63). 
Thus we have, for example, Oscan hurz Ihorts] = Latin ftorfus 
(with u blurred from o) — Greek vipTor ' enclosed place ; Old 
French nominative fHitrs * wall ’ — Latin mrtrui : accusative bjut 
= Latin launr; Gothic akrs ‘ field Old Icelandic afer for *afcrr, 
Anglo-SaKou veer, English ocre. Old High German achar, Modem 
Genuan Acker, etc., from Proto-Tcutonic *'afcra 2 , Indo-European 
•'o^os (cf. Lalin offcr for *’oyr from “sffrr from "■ayrs from 
"aprs from *'agros}; Aniicoian nominative singular kin ‘ woman ' 
from "o»ena (ef. Gothic qino from 'jjtcnDfi, Old Prussian penna, 
Old Church Slavic lenaj, but instrumental singular Atioic from 
•gren'Bb/ii; Old Pruseian wi(})rs, Lettish idra, coll(K|uial Lith¬ 
uanian vi/rs ‘man’ beside literary Lithuanian vyras (cf. l-atUi 
viV, Old Irish fer ' man' from * uir(o)a : Sanskrit mrd- ' hero 

We must always remember that we are dealing w'itli not 

Tvith letters; and althougb, in the nature of the case, we have only 
letters to guide us in any language that we cannot actually bear 
spoken, we must endeavour, so far as data pcriiiit, to recover the 
true pronunciation. Very often the actual uviting is niisleading 
nr ambiguous; and the aamc sign or group of signs frer\gontly 
stands for wholly dilferenl phonemes in different languages. Thus 
the letter t in English is [xj, as in seal [*idl; in Spanish it ia now 
[3] id Castilian, as in moso |mo:3o) * W but [s] in Andalusian 
and in American Spanish, as in wtaaa fmoiso], and in Old Spanish 
it was \dz], as in rtn^so imoidsoj or in jwjufia [pedcupal ' solid 
hoof from Latin ped(l)s ungtita * nail of the foot’. In German 
it is [taj, as in aehn lUe:n] 'ten and in Ancient Greek, though 
trnnscril^ it must have had at least three values: [id], as in 
‘Affrjraft (a'Seinaadc) 'to Athens' from •'Aftjrtur-Se; ^dz], as in 
(pdd'zos] ‘ on ftiot' from and, from the fourth cen¬ 

tury B.o. to the present time, 1*1, the value [d*J perhaps going 
back to a still earlier [da] from [^J, as in vulgar English [dsuikj 
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for [duik] * duke \ palatalised from (du:kj (cf, Latin dirf m 
[du!kcm])t which still aunivea as a ^mlgarisra. 

The combination of letters ch is equally ambif^ous. In English 
it represents [tj], as in eAureA [tjoitj]; in Gcrmanp [x] or [^]t 
as in Loch [lo5t] ' hole ' and ich [i^] M’- m Italian, [kj, as in rAc 
[kesj 'what*; and in French jf], as in char [Jar] 'waggon'. 
Variants in spelling often help to indicate the pronunciationj as in 
Lesbian wrSw * branrh ' beside Attic and inscription a i Attic 
Zena ' (340 B.cd beside Rhodian and Boeotian Am froin 
(cf* Sanskrit Di/flii-J; and sometimes linguistic comparison 
is an aid, as in Oscan HQrx * garden \ which was evidently IbortaJ 
because of Latin Aorius, or in the Hittite ablative singular^ e.g.^ 
urtinn^ ' from the seawhich must have l)een something like 
(arunats] because of such identical formations as Sanskrit 
' from the mouth \ Greek "[from] within Latin 
jundilus ' frtiLO the bottom ' I'cf, pp. I&8-199 1 . 

Alphabets and spellings cannot be trusted blindly; and spellings 
in particular are often misleading unleas their origin is known. 
Modern Iri^h spelling, for instance, js largely etymological and by 
no means rc|iro<iuceij tlie present pronuncialion. A tourist, on i^iug 
the name Dun Laoghairc on the railway-station at the |wrt of 
Dublin, might be pardoned if he did not at once pronoHoce it 
[dh-vm Turil IcL p. 65), or ifp Jiearing the modern pronunciation 
for the first timej he should fail to apell the name correctly, TVeneh 
spelling is also full of pitfalls for the unwary; and English orthog¬ 
raphy is notoriously misrepresentative of English pronunciation. 
Haw, for instance, wmuld Arbtotle, however learned, have spoken 
such a phrase as tough though he wm, he teas cati^Af by Aifi 
through p coi^A taAen he laughed^ had he possessed only 
a printed text and an exact knowledge of English grammar, but 
no guide to English pronunciation? Of one thing we may bo quite 
flure: he w^ould not have said [tAf 5ou hi^ whk, his wna ko:t bal 
hia desto 0rnE 5 ko:f wen hi: la:ft]. 

In ancient languages, spelling is not infrequently influenced 
by the alphabets or spellinp of other languages from w^hich they 
have borrowed Lheir ecript or thehr orthography. Thus, in Gothic, 
<f, o£, and gg were pronounced [hjj [c], and [ijg] respectively 
because such w-ere the valuea of Greek u, «, and yy by the time 
of Ulfilag (fourth century aji.). In Old Irish, g, d, and b lietwecn 
vowels were ' aspirated " (i.c., epirantisedj into [y], [3], and [[Jl 
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respectively (c.g,, ffjje [tivej ‘of the house’, vfritten ttghe in 
Modern Irish, aad now pronounced [tiio]); but if they were to 
have the values [g], Id], and lb], they were written c, (, and p 
(e.g., ocuA Ingus] ‘and’, now written agus). In Armenian, the 
phonemes [u] luid [u:] are written tut beeaiuseeuch were the values 
of OT in Greek, to distinguieii them from [y|, the sound which 
the Greek v had dcveloixd from its original force of [u] or (u:}, 
and w'bich is still retained in the Modem Greek diatect of 
Tsaconian, a descendant of the ancient Doric fcf. pp. 29, 329), 
whereas elsewhere in Modem Greek it has become [tij. 

Particularly interesting is the transcription of one language in 
the alphnbet of another when tliis script is inherently unfitted to 
be the vcliicle for such transcription. Thus, Greek, Spanish, Per^ 
si an, and German have been and still arc wTittcn in Hebrew ehar- 
aeters, Greek and Turkish in Armenian (cf. pp. 3I3"314). A 
long inscription in the Cyprian dialect of Greek of about 450 b,c. 
la in tiic native Cyprinn alphabet, which not only was syllabic 
i cf, p* 148), but bad no characters for voiced or aspirated plosives, 
60 that p, for instance, stood for (p|, [ b ], or (ph ] indiscriminately, 
as in potolm = [ptolis] ‘city’, pafliteuja = 

Ibnsilcusj ‘king’, pUokuporone = iinX.ainrrf>Sp [philokuprom] 

‘ Cyiiros-loving 

Occasionally, sueli transcriptions are our only source for even a 
guesa at the pronunciation of certain extinct languages. Here we 
may cite, as an outstanding instance, the evidence to be drawn 
for the phonetic values of Hebrew vowels from the representation 
of Hebrew words (especially proper nouns) in the Greek Scptim- 
gint, the Latin Vulgate, and the llrxapla of Origen (aj>. 185-254), 
since all of these are much earlier than the indications of tlie 
pronunciatioD in the Masorclic text, which began only about the 
sixth century a n., a thousand years after Hebrew had ceased to 
be a vernacular. Even here, however, as the divergent transcrip- 
tiona of the same word in the same passage by different manu¬ 
scripts indicate, we must proceed with the utmost caution. Our 
one source for a knowledge of the pronunciation of Punic (cf. 
pp. 362 , 425), apart from a few' scattered glosses, is thirty-two 
lines of the Latin comedy Poemiiwa by Plautus (about 250-184 
KhC.) f but his evidence is ctoite inodettuate for exact judgement 
on the matter (cf. p. 359), 

Since one b dealing with sounds or phonemes rather than letters, 
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the Unguisi. will do well to acquaiiit him&elf froni the verv*' fin^i 
with the principles of the InfernalI'onaf Phmelic Alphtub^i (se* 
Fig. By pp. 58-50) in order that he iTsay able to reproduce 
fll least the approximate pronuneiationp whether actually lieard or 
interred from UnguJstk evidence, of the characters found in the 
documents which he studies. Such transcription mayp as circuui- 
atanccs require^ be either * broad ^ (i.e.^ approximate) or' narrow * 
(i.e+j exact) ■ and transeriptions in this alphahtL are conventionally 
placed in square brackets, as French cent [se] * Imndred 'p Many 
languages written in non-Roman scripts have received conven¬ 
tional transcriptions which the linguist must learn. Here belong, 
for instance, Sanskrit^ AvcfStaHt Armenian, Greek, Russian^ Sume¬ 
rian^ Hiitite, Georgian, and all the Semitic and Dra^idian Ibo- 
guages (Hebrew^ Telugu, etc.); and some of these (e g., Sanskrit 
and Avestan) have had several transcriptions, ^11 of w^hich have 
enjoyed more or less favour. In such casicij the most generally 
accepted conventional transGriptiona should, practically spcakingt 
be retained for broad use- if for some reason a narrow transcription 
be desirable^ the conventional representation can readily bo Irans- 
muted into the International Alphabet. 

The underlying principle of trantecription is quite simple: each 
character of the original script should be represented hy a single 
character of the Roman alphabet, with diacritical marks; if ncces- 
aary, and aupplcmentation by italics or by Greek letters when 
occasion demanda. In practice , considerable con fusion exista* as 
when the Sanskrit word for * and ^ ia written ca, but the Aveatan 
equivalent appears as £a, botl) being in the International Alphabet 
[tja]. All tins, however, is more vexatious tiian serious. On the 
other hand^ certain characterB in ^mc alphabets aje of doubtful 
or unknown phonemic value, auch m the "'rabrian letter tran¬ 
scribed I in reproducing texts originally iu the native alphabet, 
but appearing as ra in Umbrian inseriptions written in Latin script, 
e.g., tefa t ^ let him give* (for *ded€i, cL Vcstinian didet 
‘gives"; the native Umbrian alphabet does not diatiuguish be¬ 
tween t and d}. Here all that we can now any is that f and r$ have 
developed from (d]; tliey arc supposed to have had somewhat the 
value of ( 131 , represented by the Cxech f (whence the tranacrip- 
tion), but more Ibon this we do not know as yet. 

The first work of importance on the probietn of transcription 
was C. R. Lepsius^H Standard Alphabet /or Reducing Unwriitert 
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Lajigwgt'^ and Foreign Gmphic Syd^fm ia a Uniform Orikog- 
raphtj in Ein^opean Letters (second edition, London, 1863) j and 
the next noteworthy cxlianstivq study of the question was Father 
W- Schmidt Die Sprachlaute und ikrc Darsteilvng in cine an 
ofif^emc^nipn IrnguisHschefi Alphabet (both in German and French, 
Les Sons du (angyape $t leur r€prhmiiiii<m dans un alphabet Ei>i- 
pw/^^gifc giiniral Salsburg nnd Vienna, J907, reprinted from 
Anthropo^ ii [ 19071, 282-329,508^7,822^07, ]05S-na5). The 
history of alphatH^ts is in itffelf a study of much vjilue,^ intorestj and 
complexity, and has been thoroughly invcstiRated in such works 
os L Taylor^a History of the Alphabet (twm vqlutoes, London, 
1899)^ P* Bcrgcr^s UUtoire de iVcnlwrc dans I'a^diquHc (second 
edition, PariSn 1802), and H. JgnSi4:ii''$ Geschichie derSchnft (Han¬ 
over, 1925) 1 but it scarcely falls, strictly Bj^aking^ within the 
sphere of linguistics proper. 

Since a word conai^U of a base and an inflexion^ whctlier wdth 
or without one or more deterininativea^ and tinco the base ramifies 
not taerety in meanings, but also in forms, througli the addition of 
Sdcfi detcmijiiarives to it (of. pp. 1511-1591, we must, in the actual 
process of ctymologisingt begin by splitting the word into ita 
components of bascp determinative or detertninativeSp and in¬ 
flexions, and mnst then study each part separately by the methods 
and princifjies of etymology, w^ldch arc identical for them alL 
ThuSj for axampic^ wc intist analyse Latin amahimus * wo i^hall 
love ‘ into omd-bi^Tfius and iiVrabic ' thou wilt write ^ into 

fo-Jtfub-ti. Having tnado tJus segregation of the components of the 
word, we must next consider ita foundation, the base, whether in 
its simple fonn or as enlarged by determinatives, paying especially 
careful attention to its grade according to the principle-'^ of vowel- 
gradatioi], (pp. 65-^7) * 

Thus, the bas-e *gh€le/o- 'shinOp brightp yelloWp green, bluo^ 
grey w'hen accented on ita fii^t syllable (^'gkelc/o-), assumed the 
forma ^-gheUf^-f *'ghei~, m seen historically, for example, 

in Sanskrit Mri-' (reddish) brown, tawneyp (pale) yelbwr, fallow, 
green ^ Fhry'gian £(A*ui' garden-herbs % Greek * bilCp anger \ 
Latin kcUvus Might bay'. Old Irish gel white^ Anglo-Saxon 
gcoto, Engliaii ye£(ottf (from *'§hel-i^o-}, Ang]<:>-Saxon gcalla, Eng- 
lisli gtdl (from ^'ghoUno-), Lithuanian UUi * grow^ green Old 
Church Slavic scic-nw * green'. When the first ^dlablc was un- 
aceented, *ohelc/o- zt^.^umed the funii m in Greek 
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xAb-pac * greenbh-yellow \ * young verdure Old Icelandic 

gld-mr * moon \ Anglo-Saxon gld-trafi, English glou*, Old Church 
Slavic * gold ^ If neither syllable w&g accented when deter- 

mmatives were addedp the forms were *§hL-f or 

as in Old Irbh glan ' pure Old Icelandic fliora * brilliancy ' (from 
Anglo-Saxonp English gold ffrom Lettish 

hiU$ * gall * (from Old Church Slavic siii^T * gall * (from 

Tills base alao lias many extensions by detenninativea 
into which we ni?ed not enter here. Suffice it to say that throogh 
them it haa given rise to such English words as ghd, gfflsa, gkam, 
gtbtenT gJtnt, glmt, ffbarer, glare^ and the obsolete ghut ' starcj 
pout \ 

Remembering that the normal grade is found under tlic originsb 
or Indo-European, accent^ w^hile the reduced and icro-grades aro 
Been only in syllables originally iinaccEnted (cf. the rclalson of 
Greek "Old Icelandic gbn, English g&ld to gAb-, 

gAb- or and ghl^ reepeclLvely) ^ wu can very frequently 

restore the Itido-European accentuation where in historic times 
the accent of Latin, Celtic, TeutoniC( etc., no longer show'^i it, since 
these groups have substltoted fixed for free accent (cf. p^ 64), 
particularly valuable help for Teutonic being given by Vemer's 
Law (cf. pp. 70^}. 

In dealing with inBexion, lero-inilexion (cf. p. 151 ^ must count 
ju£t as much as plua-inBexionc.g., English foot i^ to be analysed 
as from *fdt^s (cf. Latin pi^ * foot* for "pei'f^Sp Anglo- 

Saxon }6t for and the plural feet as *feei-0 from 

from * fdt€e (cf. Latin pedes ' feet", Anglo-Saxon fit). 

In all theste operationa, cocA and every phoneme in the vt-grd 
under investigation must be acemnted for in detail; and LI a patent 
irregularity is found, one must consider whether the apparent vio¬ 
lation of phonetic correspondences may not be due to dialect- 
mixture, analoj^% borrowing, onomatoivoeLaj and the like^ or to 
the presence of Bome factor hitherto unobserved (cf. pfu 7^-83, 
106—114, 126, 128, 275-276L The prudent investigator will uhc 
fiuch factors, however, only when necessity drives; and then he will 
defend his employment of them by the most conrincing parallels 
that he can adduce. He will also do well to crpbm phenomena so 
far as posmble from udthm ffcc lang^iage fn u'AicA they occur, 
French sounds, forms, vocabulary, and syntax, for example, should 
be elucidated from wulhiu Modem, Aliddle, and Old French wher- 
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ever poaiible. Interpretation of these phenomena, if not explicable 
from French itself, should next be sought in the other Homance 
languages tltnlimi, Spanish, etc,) and in Latin (including Vulgar, 
Classical, and Archaic}. Only when these fail, should one look for 
explanations from Italic (Oscan, Umbrian, and minor non-Latin 
dialects I, from Celtic (Gaulish, Welsht Breton, Cornish, Irish, and 
Manx), from Teutonic (especially Gothic and Old High Genmn}, 
or from Greek, and other Indo-European families; only in the 
last resort, when all else proves unavailing, should one seek an 
elucidatioii in Proto-lDdo-European or in the tlieory of sub-strata 
(cf. pp. 84, 136-137). If an cxplanaliDU becomes laboured and 
unduly involved, it may well be regarded with some suspicion, 
although an interpretation is by no means necessarily correct 
because it is superficially self-evident. 

One cannot liope to find an etymology for every word, or an 
explanation of every form; and it is not merely rare words, but 
some of those most commonly used in a language, which have thus 
far defied even plausible etymologising, as in the groups of English 
dnnJfc (cf. p. 1331, sheep, etc. Just what do wx mean when we 
say that no etymology can be found? If 1 can reconstruct hypo¬ 
thetical Indo-European bases •fihrefn)g{k)6- and *(s)kibe- for 
drmt and »hr.ep by precisely the same procesacs as those by which 
I rcconJitruct *ilkcy,c- * breathe ' or ^len Ipp. 252—255, 

281-282}, why do I say that *dhrefn)g(h}e- and '(s}kibe- have 
no etymology, while 'd/ici/C- and have? Simply because 

tJie groups derived from * dhra(n)gf k)e~ and *{t}kebe- arc, so far 
as our present evidence goes, restricted to a single language-family 
(perhaps even to a single language) of the Indo-European stock, 
while those from ^dhetit- and are not so isolated. If, at 

some future time, sure cognates of the groups of dnnis and sliccp 
are found (i.c., words which may be reduced to the bases 
*iihrefnh(hfe- and *(it)kebe~ by ohscr\'atioii of phonetic cor¬ 
respondences, and wiiich will be semantically in harmony with 
Uie meanings of those bases), then drink and sheep will have 
etymologies. 

A group may be derivable from a base, and still we may not 
know its originnl meaning. VVe seem fully justified in affirming 
that “<fc£5i denoted ‘ ten but why ' ten ' was so designated we 
eaimot yet certainly eay. Some have held that ’defttp was really 
'de-kmft}- * two hands ' (i.e., the ten fingers), and so was ulti- 
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mately cognate with the group of Gothic haudusy Gcrinan and Eng¬ 
lish jtM m English five {Anglo-Siixon fif, Gorman fuvf. 

Gothic fimff Old Irish toic, Old Welsh ptmp, Latin Greek 

wtYTi, Sanskrit punca, Indo-European pp. 68-69) has 

been very plausibly connt>eted with finger (Gothic figgrs, Old 
Icelandic firtgr^ German Finger^ Indo-European 

In our present i?tate of knowledge, it seems most prudent^ while 
by no means denyitig the possibility of such speculations, to 
observe an exireuiely cautious attitude toward them. Tliey are 
ingenious and possibECp at least in the ease of five (m the case of 
*de-krp[i]-, howeverp we should e^speetp ratliet'* *dne-k7ii[t\~, 
since the Indo-European base of the numeral * iwo^ begins with 
du~^ not w\lh d ); but they cannot be rcgariled as cogent demonstra¬ 
tions and must I acconlingly; be considered unproved. With equal 
probability one might connect English three (Anglo-Saxon /rl. 
Gothic Old Icelandic prtr, Old High German riH, Modem 
German drei^ Old Irish tri^ Latin ires, Frencli Greek rp^Ut 
Liihuanian trys^ Old Church Slavic trijV. Sanskrit fraya^^ Indo- 
European *tr€i~) with the base •tere- ^ pni^s beyond ^ (Sanskrit 
far-' pass beyonil \ Greek Latin ^cnninits * l>oundfliyp end 
Sanskrit ttrd^ ' through* beyond \ Latin frnns ^ beyond Old Irish 
far" over '} as being the number next beyond the dual tef, p. 183) i 
for which a parallel might bo sought in Ohl Welsh trim-uceint 
* thirty \ i.e,/ (the decade) bej^ond tw*enty Perhaps the bcf-l that 
can bo said for this bit of ingenuity is that it la less bad than a 
connexion once seriously souglit with the base tere- ^rub* be¬ 
cause the third finger is often used for rubbing or erasing. 

A very real difficulty presented by ambipimus etynwlogice^ 
i.e., by tlio!?e w^hich may with equal probability be traced to en¬ 
tirely difTerent particularly to those whicii are iiomonyrnoiia 
and have different meanings, or which rhyme fpp. 113-114) and 
pos^eas aynonymous connotations. Here we may take as an ex¬ 
ample a word whose significationp despite all the atudy devoted to 
itp remains uncertain, so that a sometvhai detailed consideration 
of it presents an excellent t^pecimen of linguistic method in ety¬ 
mology. In the Igimne Table^^, an Umbrian ritual text found at 
Giibbio in Italy ajid dating from before the Christiftn Era fcL 
pp. 333-334 i, the word peh 0 - occurs $even timea, an instance being 
unu crietu sakre pclsanti fetu * let him haven rnm ? (as) a sacri¬ 
fice ' (H 6). Thij ptho- may corue equally wellp from the purely 
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pkonotogicfll point of view, and with R* 5 Uioption of ti detemima- 
live -S-, from ony of the Indo-European bases ' ^ell ‘ fjrh-- 

‘move to and fro’, ‘loeie- 'flow, iMur', ‘iJefe- ' fftH ‘pele- 
‘ drive *pe!c-' bum 'spelc-' speak loudly *sp(h}ele- ‘ split \ 
•sp(h}ek- ■ shine*, *q^ele^ ' turn and 'sgi'efc- ‘ripple, wa?b ; 
and if we suppose, to esliauat all possibililiea, that we are dealing 
with a denominative verb, we may add to this list ‘pTfe- ‘ firey , 
•pefe- ‘marsh’ 'butterfly' oeciiw only in reduplicated 

forms), 'peic- 'vessel, container 'pefe- ' skin 'pcle- ' meal V 
•pelWs- ‘ rock • 9 *ele-' afar *, 'gtele- ' multitude 

Here arc no less than twenty distinct plionologieal possibilities, 
to which we must add the view, held by cJccellent Bchoiars, that 
pels- h cognate with Latin sepefto ‘ buryinten'rul^ for 
•se-pcl-i'd. Since, however, nepclio Is more probably akin to San¬ 
skrit fdpati ' strives after, honours saparyati * serv es, honours 
Greek ' busy one's self with ', its original meaning would seem 
to have been ‘ honour the dcfid with proper rites *. Connexion of 
pefs- witti scpcim thus seems improhabic, atthougli one must grant 
the possibility timt pels-, if for way be cognate with the 

Teutonic group of Gothic /EI/iob ‘ hide, bury' from *pei-tie-. m 
which case its primary meaning would seem to have heon ^ liide, 
cover *, and tlien ' hide underground, bury ' ref. Old Icelandic /elu 
' hide *, Old Higli Gcrnian ga-feihan ‘ hide, bury *, and, probably. 
Old Hru.<sian pelkis ‘ m untieLitliuaniaii plekis 'handful of 
wool’). In any event, it would apimar that we must assume 
that pels- comes from an Indo-European base ' (s)p{h)ele- or 
plus a determinative 

We have now satisfied phonological and morphological condi¬ 
tions; and when we read tlm seven passages in which the word 
cjccurs, we find that syntactic obligations arc also met. But we 
have not yet considered tiic meaning, the semantic requirements. 
Since the text which we are especially considering Bjicaki; of a 
snerificifl] ram, we may exclude all possibilities except that it w^ 
sold moved iihout, poured upon, felled, tlrivcn, burned, split, 
turned, washed, burled, or skinned; it can scarcely have been made 
to shine or made a mar?h, etc. Thus our possibilities are reduced 
from twenty-two to eleven. 

At this point, wo must depart from linguistics proper to see 
what evkienec we can gain from other sources; in this particular 
batance, from what we know of the Iguvioe ritual (for which our 
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only dociiraent is those s&itio Tablea) and from compe^rativo re¬ 
ligion in general. Having read the Tables through^ and having 
found that they already have tormg for * drived 'bum', and 
* pou^^ thus reducing our po^ibiiitics to eight, we exaniine 
anew all the pa&sagea containing pek- with atlcntion to the itican- 
ing of Uie text as a wbole^ and with refErence to the principles of 
ritual, especially, in the present instance, the rituals of Rome and 
of Greece, including the latter aince Greek religion profoundly in¬ 
fluenced that of ancient Italy- 

These passages, besides the one (11 a, 6) already cited, are as 
follows: p^sondro sormkm fstafiare) pf:rsQ7ne . . , (/c end^ndu 
pekatu (VI b, 39,40J * let him there strctdi into the trench fand| 
7 a pig-effigy (a fitall-beasUcfRgy)'; Aahmo trif . , . pahnna fetu 
l^T b, 22 = I a, 24-20 * let him have three lamha 7 kate! asaku 
pdsana futu (II a, 43) ^ let the puppy be 7 at the altar*: and 
uvem , * * pelsanu feitu (lil, 31^32) * let him have a sheep ? \ 
Having now not merely accumulated a number of phonolosicaHy 
possible bases, but having als-o studieti all theb’ semantic dci'elop- 
ments and the relevant religious and ritualistic requirements^ 
find that certain derivatives of the base *q^ele- * turn * have 
evolved into a connotation of ‘ serve deities, make things proffer 
for deities a general sense which seems to fit all conditiouH better 
than any of tho significations of the other bas^. 

In support of the meaning thus ehoBen^ we make such compari¬ 
son of derivatives from the base as tlie following: Greek 

^(ritually) perfect' (e,gr^ AlgiVe rta rSi Torf 

ft(iAovTa tiAtarv oftv^' whcfc wc Sacrifice the sixty [ritually] perfect 
sheep to ^Inchancus^consecration-ceremony^ 
cnrrrtXflCms row icol ffivtW ^AiTjrA7trti]i * completing the 

consccration-ccremony and the sacrifice to Asklcpios *), tcAiw" per¬ 
form sacred rites* (e.g.p Euripides, rh 3‘ kpH vC^xr^p ^ 

TtktU; * dost thou perform llic isacred ritec by night or by day ? *), 
(in the plural) ' divine services or offering ‘ (e,g., Aischylos, 
SaiV^nt^ BmoM. Zw TtXtj tiSc * desiring to sacrifice a 

mixture [of meal, honey, and oil] to daimons, wdiose offerings 
tliose are'), "I miniatcr in thin^ divine', ^ro^Aori 

' priest' (efi Cicero, km dcM ct vcncrari e£ colcrc debemm * these 
godi? we should both venerate and serve *, Latin colo also being a 
derivative of the boae This same base is found with the 

determinative -?-* though with a different Bcmantic developnienl. 
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in Gn^ck r/Atfoy * turning-point* (of the plough at the end of a 
lurtow) and in llic Hesyebian gloss Hkaai (accusative plural) 

* (.umings, ends \ . - • i 

Taking all actosslhlc tvidcDcc^ !tit45 accounts iinpartiaMy wTigh- 
ing all available material from every point of view, and consicieriTig 
all the interpretations and explanations previotisly advanced, we 
seem not uninsiificd. on the whole, as the authur’s former pupil, 
Mr. William B. S. Smitli, first pointed out to him. in mfi-rring that 
tlic Umbrian pcis- may have meant something like make (ritu- 
olly) perfect, consecrateand in translating our passage unu 
erietu sakre pelsanu fctu by ' let him iiavc a ram made f ritually) 
perfect (i.c., consecrated) fas) a sacrifice. It is quite possible that 
pels- may be a literal translation of the Greet TtAtui, especially aa 
t>sco-Umbriati show^ several instances of such translated loan¬ 
words fcf. pp. 135-136). The usual translation of pcfjt- is ' bu^ , 
but, as w'e have seen, of the only two words cited as etymological 
cognates, the Latin seperm is scarcely akin, and the group of 
Cotbie ^thaTi means ' bury' only as ' hiding fiomelhmg m the 
ground ’. Even after all this, wc can regard our solution simply as 
Uiat which seems most likely (or least uniikelyl in the light of 
our present evidence, and as aubjcct to modification or rejection if 
cogent arguments or additional data so require. 

To make a mentific etytaology, alt the data, pkonohgical. mor- 
photogical, ityntactie, and semantic, both for and agatnat, mast be 
weighed; and evidence maat be sought /rcmi non-ftiiflm'sfm sources 
wherever possible. It is not enough merely to consult pramwiars 
and dl:c^■oJlar^es, bul the actual tats, wherever they £x>sU must be 
read in, their original languages or dialceta. Since grammars and 
dictionaries are not always infallible, and sineo scholars only too 
often quote blindly from their predecessors (liomctimos with such 
excessive fidelity that they re|icat the errors of those predcccsaorsi, 
and are not Invariably correct in their statements and solutions, 
one should, after having examined every previous serio^ linguistic 
explanation strictly on its merits and without prejudice, take up 
the problem anew as though it had never been discussed before, 
and with fresh study of the original m'idencc. 

It is absofufeljf esscnfid, furlhertfiore, to have a thorough 
knowledge 0 / the bibliography of the subject, since without it tlie 
investigator runs the risk of mere reduplication of effort and useless 
rediscovery of what is already known. Some indication of the cliief 
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linguistic bibliographies and of the principal works both on lin¬ 
guistics in general and on individual language-groups and laa- 
guagcB will be found in the chapters on the various language'^ 
faxoilics and on the history of linguistics. Many earlier studieSi 
even thongli now more or less antiquated, contain material stUI of 
value; and some old theofieSg once discarded or ignored^ possess 
elements whose worth and true implicationBp then unrealised, are 
only now begimimg to receive the recognition which th^ have 
always desert^ed. A book or a theory is not necessarily worthless 
simply because it is old; nor is it inherently of value merely be¬ 
cause it is new. 


CHAPTER XI 


Cla&^ficatiim of Languages: The Indo-European 
Languages 

Critcrin pf luijtuistsc relstiooiibip — dlffinilUefl of c34issMificflition — 
ptf%-rhp1ogi^lh lypicitK and i^tacalofflcal elELsdfieiitLoiis of Itm- 
piagea — iRobtinir. ji«ctiipci4«mE. ft^ntLnjitivfi". or 

iDtorponiUnfr infir'3doniil or fcTniln?tie. ami juictSytic typu^ os i baeis 
of cliLa’ificatiPn — gPTK.!tt]ofticii3 elit^ficrttroti^ possible eonnezcioioi 
pl now TTgorcled as^ tutrcluled^umlerbHfcijf prin¬ 

ciple of RrnemlonicaJ rlasffifiaitioti — lh& twenty-#* Imiffuiine-fifoiipa 
of liip world — the Inclo-Eiiropeoii grotip— itJf mme uod possible 
eyoltiliuQ — the nriKiOAl hojuc of Xndo-Europcuin; linpiiHlsc eridenre 
from wonlH for ^snow'g for fantifi hnd floni. utisi for ^eoppcT' nod 
dnte of the itiil of Indo-Knropoisii unity—datei oF 
ChulroliLhiCg Copper^ISrpnsfrCfiind Iron Agca —^ earliest known homra 
and tiiLprr 2 btiD[r!i of principal m-cinbcrs of the rndo-Eiiropenii lingiiistic 
groii P ^ f^do-Europenn homo probably Id Central Europe, and liis- 
peTKnf by 2500 djo. : indcr-Etiiropciin Tnisnitions — centuni- nnd Mntfm- 
Inngiokj^ — llie twelve divifliofw of litdo-Enrorjejin ; bihliogrnphy — 
Indo-IniDfiin " gencml ehorttetendtica ; diffieuttirs of Aveiitan trrkn- 
«rn|itioa; miftnitLcna; Indum ojuI Ininifln lanfiiinjSftijbjbltogrjipliy — 
Toklinriaui — Hkttitu and Luian — Arnicfliiin — Threco-PbryKinu — 
Greek: geDcml cliartiipteiiitic-i: nuLuje of ite r^o^d-^; dblpcL- 
groLips^ * ‘Thaconian and other Moileni Greek dialcettf i bibliog- 
mphyj hfacedoniim —AlbaDiftn —Ih>Tiani Veneticand MeEHapic — 

Italic: oldest reconis; f*ifcti&. Fidi^.iui, rtc.; a«o-t"mbrijiaj 
Saheliiim; Osco-Umbriaii oed Sabellitm jl** contruAtod with Latin and 
PalLHCiin; ehtimclerktsM of LfiEin! Itnlo-Coltic affinities; ISicek etcn; 
bibliogntphy—Honjjmce dofacemittnls of lUdic; possible inihsctic* 
from other Unfl^tiiatjc groupa; special linguiF^tie intero^t of RomaEice; 
ftomaueo oubside Europe; creolisaabona; bablio^pTipby —Celtic: 
and p-BTOiifw; Cloidclio and Br^'lhonic; Pictish; blbliosniphy — 
Teiitonjc; Ejist, North, and West Tentotik; AnglcnSnson dinlceu 
and origin; Middle English and ibE dialect.^; Mixiem Englif>h ; Ameri¬ 
can Englwb; ijreotised EoKhAb; tbc three di\ieioaa of Gernum; 
anRiu of Duteli And Motiern lilemw Ciermaii: charactemlics of 
TcuEoniei preoli#?d Teutonic; pmbJam of the origin of the Teutonic 
Bonnd-eblft; the Teutonic vocalvLilAry^ bibltogrAphy—Ealto^taw; 
tbe EaJto-Slavic laogLUifCBj chartietfiristica; bibtiogFaph],\ 

Tkk: rdationshipa of btkguages are determined ehiefly by regu¬ 
lar correspondcncca betweoD their phontilcrgy and morpLoIo^ (cf, 

m 
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pp. 7^75) and. in minor degree^ by in the arrangiement 

of words in olansea and ^olences^ but only in small Tneosttr^ by 
similarities or identities in vocabular>\ Languages showing avch 
Cortes pondences are said to be related, and the Jingnist is thus ied 
to determine and delimit various language-groups- Some of these 
groups will be found to poss^ regular corrospondencea with cer¬ 
tain other groups^ tlie eloscnesa or remoteness of such resemblance 
beings to all mtenta and purpose^it consLantt ^ rendering it pos¬ 
sible to combine a larger or ^nailer number of such poups into a 
single major group termed a Imguistic family, all members oi 
which are considered to be related. 

Certain other languages and groups of languages will be seeUt 
on investigation, to show no aucii corretations with the group or 
groups already found to be related within itself or within them’- 
selves; tlicir individual phonologies have no mutual relation that 
can be reduced to a system of regular correspondences (cf. pp. 
76-77) with that group or with thoec groups; the methods of 
inflexion are totally unlike theirs, and are often based on entirely 
different and irreconcilable principles; tliey possess no words in 
common with other groups save such as may perhaps be due to 
borrowing on one side or the other, or may be drawn from a 
common third source (cf. pp. 130—137); and their rules for arrange 
ing words in sentence-groups may be wholly divergent. Such lan¬ 
guages and language-groups we regard as unrelated with other 
languages and language-groups. So complicated may be the sys¬ 
tems of correspondences, and &o obscure the significaDt differoncea, 
that even the trained linguist may be at a loss to determine 
definitely whether a given language is related to a given other 
language, and^ if so, in w'hat degree; for a lay man to express an 
opinion here does more credit to his daring than to iiis wisdom. 

Dubieties as to linguistic relationship may arise from one or 
both of two factors. First, the material may be too scanty to admit 
of precise judgemeiit. Many languages are knowm only from a few 
words recorded in a manner the reverse of accurate. Here belong, 
for instance, numerous glossea in Greek lexicographerep notably 
Heaychios (cf. p. 425), and foreign Words quoted by Greek and 
Latin writers both in the Classical and in the mediaeva] period^ 
the problem here being further eomplitated by torruptiona and 
attempted emendations of the tnuismitted text. Other languages 
arc known only from scanty inscriptions or brief documents, often 
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corrupted by ij^noraut 5 tone- 1 utters or taken down by men T^ith 
but an iiniHjrfeet knowledge of the language in which they were 
endeavouring to w^rite, n^p for instancep the Venetic and Messapian 
inscrlptJonSp or the Old Prussian translations of two versions of a 
CaUchim of 1545 and of Luther^s Short Cateckum (Enchiridion) 
(cf. pp. 332 , 333) . Or a language may be known only from a few' 
coins end from words preserved in najiics of persons, places^ i^ivers^ 
inountaLns,^ and tlie like, as in tlae rase of Iberian [cf. p. 377); or 
its former existence may ise Inferable solely from the prescnccp 
in the vocabulary of a given language^ of words clearly Ijorroiived 
by that language from some unknowTi source^ as in the " Alpine * 
words sundving in some Ronumce dialects (cf. p. )2S); and some 
languages are still undeeipheredp $uch as Etruscan^ whose aliihabet 
w'e can read with ease, but whose meaning Is, for the most part^ 
unknown (oL pp. 383-384), 

Tlic host of languages wdneh have vanished is incalculable. Of 
a vast number w'c have lost even the names and the nature, as of 
I he languages spoken througliout Euro|ie before I he invasions of 
peoples speaking the tongues w'e call Iiulo-Eiiropenn, Uieir traces 
apparently surviving only in placo-namcs \^\ 121-123) and 
perhaps in wijrdii borrowed and naturalised {ef- PP- 130-132^ 
133-130 k by in-comers. Sopne have died out within the hisloric 
period, such as Old Prussian, which was still known by at least 
one old man as late aa 1677; or Cornish, w4iieh lingered on in the 
mouths of a very few till late in the eighteenth century, or perhaps 
even into the early nineteenth (cf. p. -341); or DaEniatian, whose 
last speakern Antonio Udina, w'as killed by an explosion in a mine 
in 1898; or the BeoLluik of New foundland, w hich was very inade¬ 
quately recorded in 1S29 (ef. p, 32). Wo may even witness lan¬ 
guages dying before our eyes, particularly in the ease of North 
American Indian tongues, some of which have disappeared within 
recent years, while others are now' spoken only by the merest 
handful, yielding place to the veranculars of their more powerful 
neighbours. 

The second great barrier to a fully accurate classification of 
languages lies In the very uneven distribution of our know'ledge of 
their history. Our oldest documents are in Sumerijinp from about 
4000 a.c.; next cornea Egyptian, about half a millennium later; the 
Semitic group is known from about 2S00 b.c.; Chinese from the 
first half of the second millennium b^c,; and Indo-European from, 
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perhaps, 2000 or IS50 (cr pp, 37S, 365,360, 301, 323). All the 
rest are much later: Dravidian pMsibly from the fifth century of 
OUT era, and South Cauca^iEtn (Georgian) certainly from that cen¬ 
tury; Tibeto-Burman rroni the nintti; Tm‘kic from the eighth; 
and Uralic horn the thirteenth (cf. pp. 386-387,375,302,371,368). 
Leaving out of account languages more or less isolated, though of 
fairly old literary record, such as Japanese fcf. p. 373) h a num¬ 
ber of groups, e.g., Austrahan, Malayo-Polynesian, African, and 
American [ndiaa, have been rcdiircd to writing only wdthin the 
Iasi, few centuries, bo that their hiatoiy ia practically unknotvii. 

Within the groupfij the distribution ib equally irregular. Thus^ 
in Indp-Europeani linguistically tlic br^t studied, the situation is 
as follows for ita principal members: fndo-Iranian from between 
2600 and 1+506 b.o, frfates only eslimatedi ; Hittitc from about 
1850 ii,c+; Greek from about 8C(0 b,c.; Italic from the sevcidh cen¬ 
tury a.c*; Teutonic from the third century a d. (eseluding words 
cited by Classical authors and thone borrowed by Finnish); Arme¬ 
nian from the fifth; Totharian from the seventh; Celtic from the 
eighth (e^cclUBive of Gaulish fragments and Ogam int?erjptions); 
Slavic from the ninth; Albanian from the fifteenth; and Baltic 
from the sixteenth icf. pp. 314, 323, 327, 332-333, 345, 325, 322, 
341,355,331^ 353). In Semitic, we have xAkkndjan from about 2800 
it,c.; Hebrew from the second millennium n.c.; Ras Shararah from 
at IcUvft the fourteenth century ux.; Phoenician from the thir¬ 
teenth; Old West Aramaic and South Arabic from the eighth; Old 
East Aramaic from the seventh; Biblical and Egyptian (Elephan- 
line) Aramaic from the fifth; North Arabic from the second or 
first; Syrbe and Samaritan from the third century a.u.; Classical 
Arabic from ajd, 328; and Ethiopic from the fourtli century a.d. 
(cf.pp. 350-364). 

It thus becoTuca obvioUE that if, aay, Indo-Iranian and Greek 
be akin to Albanian and Baltic^ tlie latter pair recoitded only eome 
three millennia after tlie first records of the former^ a vast amount 
of evolution must have taken place during go long a period, par- 
licukrly when we remember that internal linguistic factors wore 
by no means the sole influences at work, hut that events of mili¬ 
tary, economic, religious, and politieaL nature, and the like, wore 
also operative.- There is Little eaiise for wonder that linguistic 
affinities arc often thickly veiled. Anncnian, because of its maea 
of words borrowed from Iranian, was bag Huppofled to be an Indo- 
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Traman dialect (cf. p\i. 127, S20, 324, 439 > ^ the precise source 
from which Albanian b derived is still not absolutely settled (ef. 
p* 331): and Hittite hm formed a subject for sharp debate ever 
since its cliscovciy, some holding that it is a sort of cousin to Itido- 
European, and not s full raemlxyr of that group, so that we should 
speak, not of Indo-European, but of Indo-Hittitc (eL p* 3231. 
Despite all these dubiclies in detail, the main principles may be 
regarded as established; there are certain groups of languages 
whicli arc, to all intents and purposes, surely akin: and wc are 
justified in speakitig of Linguistic families. 

Classifications of the languages nf the world have been essayed 
in various especially psychological, typical^ and genealogi¬ 

cal. While it is of interest to find that language conforms to the 
general rule that under similar conditions te g., approximately 
the same general level of civilisation) man showe similar modt^ 
of expression in areas widely distant, the psychological system of 
classification appears to afford no evklcnee of actual kinjildp be¬ 
tween languages |>sycholagtcall}'" similar; it seems merely to 
cate resemblances independently evolved in regions for apart, sup¬ 
posing that these similarities are as real as they appear to be, an 
hy|iothesis which may not invariably Ikj assumed! without more 
profound knowledge of the languages concerned than wc now 
possess. 

The second proposed method of classification, that according to 
outward lingiiiatio type, lia^ enjoyed long popularity, and at first 
glance seems to afford a good basis for grouping languages. The 
conventional division here is into isolating, juxtaposing, aggluti- 
natiVE, poly synthetic lor incorporating), inflexional for amalga¬ 
mating, synthetic), and analytic, the inflexional type sometintca 
being temiod formal, and all the others formless. 

The classical example of an iscHuting language is Chinese, which 
lias, properly speaking, no dlstinctton between verb, noun, adjoc* 
tivfij or any other part of speech, so that the same combination of 
phonemca may signify, for instance, - great, greatne$a, greatly, 
jp-ow, be great % ete., according to its position in the sentence. On 
the other hand, in view of our almost complete ignorance of the 
histor^^ of the Chinese language, we cannot be eure whether thia 
condition represents an early linguistic atage^ or the result of a 
long CA'olution (cf. pp. Ifil—152, 390) + 

Juxtaposing languages arc defined astho^c which indicate accea- 
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gory concepts or grammatical relations by prefixing certain 
elements (* cla^ifiera V apparently corresponding roughly to Indo- 
European deterroinativea; cf, pp. 166-159) to the word denoUng 
the main concept , a notable example being the African Bantu, 
this name itself^ meaning "men \ being formed by the personal 
classifier ba prefixed to the word niu * man * or " men " (cf. p. 404). 

Agglutinative languages are held to be marked by agglutination 
into a single word of various elements, each with a fixed connota- 
tion, each preaerving ila own mdividualityi and each mechanically 
added to or separated from the complex Uficd as a word. The stock 
illustration of this type is regarded aa Turkish. Here, for instancei 
set! means * love “ in its pure base-sense (cf. 150), but sev-tnekj 

* to love’; sev-eTi Mover, he lovea ’ (^tis] a lover") j &ev-£T-imt 
" 1 lo\^ ' VI [am] a lover 1 ; vev-me-tnekf " not to love ^ev-dir- 
mek * to cause to love aciA-M-inefc, " to lore each other sev-ish- 
dir-mekt * to cause to love each other *■ »ev-in-mek, * to love one'^ 
self, to rejoice sev-m-dir-mek ," to cause to rejoice ^ev-il-mek^ 

* to be loved *; scv-iJ-diV-fltcfc, ’ to be caused to be loved etc., 

through some tbirty-aix types. Similarly, ju Turkish declension^ 
we have cv Miouse", ^houses", ev-den Mrom a house*, 

ev-ler-dert * from housea *, etc. (cf . p. 370) ^ 

Polyeynthetic (or incorporoirngj languages are considered tliosc 
which make the sentence co-extenaive with the word^ subject, 
object^ verb, etc,, being combined into a single unit, no rnember 
of which has a separate existence, e^g., Eskimo tofcitjar-inrior- 
umu-galMar^nerp^d * do you think he really intends to gO to look 
after it 7 * (literally, * he busies himself with that + he goea to + 
he intenda to -}- he docs bo + but -|- do you think he ^ + third 
personal interrogative) or Oneida g-nog!a‘-sI-i-raA:-^ * I search for 
a village ’ (literally, * I + live" + abstract noun + verbal char¬ 
acteristic + • search * + continuative particle); but in this last 
example, for instance, one cannot say g-rdt * I search ’ — one must 
search for gomethLng; nor can one aay merely si * village ^ — some¬ 
thing mtist be done to the village^ happen in it, etc. 

The inflexional (or amalgamating^ synthetic} type ia regarded 
aa distinguished from the agglutinative iu that the componenta 
making up the mfiexion of nounS;, verba, etc.^ while originally iO’^ 
dependent^ have now become so amalgamated with the stein-forma 
that they can no longer be separated methanically from tlie com¬ 
plex constituting a word. To this type the Indo-Europoan and 
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Semitic langU 4 igcs arc held to belong, e.g., Sanskrit ds~mi * I am p 
Armenian e-rtif Greek Latin Old Irish a-wi+ Gothic i-wi, 
English a-m, Lithuanian Old Church Slavic Ambic 

'a-ytabu, ya-ij£tt6U’'na^ Tl^i-^J^u5w " lie„ I, theVp wc will 
write ^ Wheiip in the couffie of development of a languagCpdejfexion 
(loss of inficxion: cf, pp. 135,237) takes place, with subsLitution of 
prepositions, auxiliary verbs, etc* (cf. p. 153), as in French and 
English Qu fQthcTf of /ai'L I bayc done, as con¬ 

trasted with Latin pa^rl, /m. the language in question is supposed 
to change its type ffom synthetic to Qiialyttc. 

These frcbemes of classification break down when scrutinieed at 
all closely. Of the * isolating' languages we know too little to 
exjireas any definite opinion; the 'juxtaposing' and * polpyn- 
thetic' groups are too rare and Bcattered to afford a basis for 
judgement; and there are no real lines of demarcation between 
the * agglutinative ' synthetic \ and * analylie type^- The same 
language may slioiv more than one of these supposed types-^Thusp 
all Indo-European languages arc regarded as synthetic (i e * as 
inficxional), but in French and English one finds the analytic j at 
fait, I haw don^j, besicle the synthetic jc jaiA^ je / do^ 1 did^ in 
Cbssieal Armeniant the agglutinative ban-k" ' words ^ baniw-k' 
'with words' beside the synthetic singulars bun, baniur (ef. 
berem-k' * we bear ' beside b^rem ' I bear 1, and in Modem West 
Armenian, the agglutinative pan-cr ' wordspan-er-ou * with 
words ' (Classical Armenian E#an-A:', buniw-k' j beside the aynthetio 
singulars pun, jwiHoUp* and in Old Irish the incor|>orating 
beror^ one carries me, I am carried ' beside the synthetic berar* one 
carries * (cf. p, 219). 

The only system of classification of languages which seems pos¬ 
sible is none of these^ hut the founded on the genetic 

and historical connexion betw'ccn languages aa determined by 
phonological and niorphological ooireepondenccs, wdth confirma- 
lion, w'herever possible, from historyt archaeologyp and kindred 
sciences. We may, tl sere fore, adopt, as less exposed to serious objec¬ 
tion than any other ’riew thus far advanced, Meillet’s definitjon of 
language-groups: ^Tw^o languages are termed related whon they 
botli result from tw-o dilTercnt e^'olutions from a single language 
previously spoken ^ Consideration of geography, which must con¬ 
stantly ho borne in mind, wdll show tliat related languages are 
usually contiguous. When this is not tlio case, ns when Romance 
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Rumcmian la far separated from its cognates, French, Itatian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, or when Uralic Hungarian is at a great 
distance from any of its kin, or when CelUc is found in Galatia 
in Asia Minor, or when Indo-European languages are seen to be 
ousting American Indian, we must Look for the reason in historic 
migrations, conquesu. and the like. 

In theoty, it is by no means impossible that great language- 
groups of the world now regarded as unconnected (Indo-European, 
Hainito-Scmitic, Uralie, etc.) may yet be found to bo genealogi¬ 
cally related. Affinities of Indo-Euro(>can with UamitcHSemitlc, 
and even tt'ith Uralie, have been argued with much skill (cf. pp, 
36(i--367,369 (, The great Bantu group of Africa has boon connected 
with Egyptian, and thus with Hamito-Semilie tpp. 366^7, 406). 
The Munda group in India is, it has bE^eti argued, akin to certain 
languages of Farther India and the Nicobars (the so-calkd South- 
East Asiatic family; cf. pp.392^9,31; and these have boon linkixl to 
the Malays-Polynesian family under the common name of Auatrie 
(cf, pp, 392-^93, 399}; while, on the other hand, the Munda lan¬ 
guages have been eeparated from them ail, and have been con¬ 
nected Willi the Uralie group (cf. pp. 369,393). The kinship of 
Basque with South CAiicasion, and perhaps with a vanished Medi¬ 
terranean family, whose partial reconstruction Gconis not wholly 
impofsible, has been strongly urged (cf. pp. 375-376,37EU379>. In 
such problems it seems most prudent to bold that no genetic rela¬ 
tionship lias yet been demonstrated, and to maintain an attitude 
of resen'c wHthout denying the possibility of such kinship. 

If we find that in a certain group of languages' he has killed ’ is 
represented by qstai (.Aramaic), gqfal (Hebrew), qafafa (Arabic 
and Ethiopic), and ‘ he will kill' by yiqltil, yiqtal, yaqt-ulu> and 
j/eqatei respectively, and if we also find similar correspondences 
throughout the verb, noun, and pronoun, besides regular corre¬ 
spondences O'! sotinds between these languages, we are amply jus¬ 
tified in considering them eognatc. If, however, we find that in 
another group he beat is onon o^ittan (Tamil), uvatt tnjichcha 
(Matayaliunl, and that *hc will beat" is avan adippdjj, ovan 
adikkum; and in yet another that ‘ he carries' is bAdrotj (San¬ 
skrit), horaki (Avestan), bera (Armenian), (Greek), fert 
(Latin), hcrid (Old Irish), bflin> (Gothic), hint (Old High Ger¬ 
man), bereti (Old Russian), we may fairly assume tliat wc here 
have two groupa eognatc within themselves, but unrelated to each 
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Dther, Rlways nrovidcd that the correspondences in qtie^ion are 
obarr^-cd to ocpur with regularity. 

In this manner one reaches a c]iu=!3ificat]on of languages accord¬ 
ing to the twenty-six In I lowing genealogical groups: Indo-Euro- 
jican, Hamito-ScmitiCr Uralie or Finno-Ugric, Altaic, Japanese 
and Korean, Eskiino-Aleut, Caucasian^ Ibero-Basquc, Noar-Erist- 
cm and AsianlCp IlY|M?rborean or Falaeo-AsiatLc, Eurusha-skl, 
Dravidian, Andamanese, Sino-Titselan, l^a-Ti, South-East Asiatic 
or Austrnafliatic, Malayo-Poljmcsian or xAustronesian^ Fa|>uan, 
AusFtralian, Tasmanian, Sudano-Guincan, Bantu, Hottenlot-Buth- 
tiifln or Klioih, North American, Mexican and Central Americanp 
and Antillean and South American. Certain of these grouj^is are 
purely gcDgrapincal, notably Auetralifin and Anicricanp both of 
which include immy different linguistic lamilies whose precise 
inter-relation is still far from elear. 


Isdo-Eubopean 

Tins group, which, through spcciai circumstances, has given the 
moflel and the metliod for the linguistic investigation of all others 
(cf. p+ 459) p has been called by* ^teveral names^ It has been termed 
Aryan, though this epithet is more accurately restricted to the 
Aryans proper^, tliiC Indo-lranions dwelling in northern India and 
in ilic Iranian Plateau. A more common term is Indo-Germanio, 
because of the fact that mcnibers of the family are spoken from 
the northern half of the Indian Peninstila tq Iceland. This naniq^ 
based on the linguistic groups at the two extremes its area* 
seenetB less good than one implying aiinoi^t tlie entire geographical 
region in wdiieli the languages concerned have been or arc spoken; 
and it accordingly apf>ear6 wisest to adopt tlie French deEignution 
Indo-European. No term hitherto proposed is wholly exact, and all 
exclude Tcikharian, once apoken in Chinese Turkistan; hut since a 
perfectly accurate designation can ^arcely be devised without 
being too eombrqusp we may hold to Indo-European a$ being the 
least objectionable tbua far proposed. 

The evolution of Indo-European (and, tnuiatis mulandii^ of the 
other language-groups) would seem to have been ^ me what as 
follows. A ccrlain nucleus of individuals whom we may con veil- 
tionalty call Indo-Eurdpeaii^+ witliout implying that they had the 
racial or geographical afGnitJcs which this term might suggest. 
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developed ft form of epeecii which mft^ be designftled fts bypo- 
thctical Proto-ludtJ-European, This cvolv'cd dialects (cf. 

pp. 24-30), frorg which were eelectcd, for pobticftl or for other 
reasons, the languages actually found in history, such as Vedic 
Sanskrit, Armenian, Greek, etc. These languages themselves pos¬ 
sessed diaieets, as is shown by traces in Vedic itseir, to say nothing 
of the various historic Greek dialects, and of Oscftn, Cmbrian, etc., 
beside Latin. Gradually the dialects disappeared, except for acat- 
tered traces in individual sounds or words, before the donunance 
of the languages (or standard dialects); but, in their turn, the 
languages again gave rise to dialects of greater or less extent and 
importance, some one of which, for one reason or another, might 
rise to the dignity of a language, and miglit even acquire such 
prestige as to be spoken far outside its original bordcra. 

This piecess we have traced fp, 29) in the case of Greek; and in 
Italic it is perhaps even more detailed. Here we can obserx'e how 
Proto-Italic l,cf. pp. 332-3391 had already been broken up, befnre 
our earliest historic records, into Oscan, Umbrian, Faliscan, Pac- 
lignian, hfarruemian, VoUeian, Sabine, Latin, etc.; bow Latin 
gained supremacy over all Uie rest; how it absorbed elements from 
them aa w^il aa from Etruscan and, later, from Greek, Gaulish, 
etc,; how it passed through a series of changes from the archaic 
period to the close of the Empire; how its old models, despite every 
effort, were eomiwUed to yield to a Latinity which became ever 
more and more popular. This Latin we see tranaformed into 
Romance languages, each mfluenced by earlier tongues into whose 
areas Latin bad entered — Celtic in Gaul, Iberian or Cclto-Iberian 
m the Ibenaii Peninsula, Ligurian in northern Italy, Thracian lor 
perhaps Illyrian) in Rumania, etc. In each of these areas w'c htid 
many dialects which, though often surviving to-day, have given 
place to standard dialects which for some re^on have become 
supreme - the dialect of Paris and the lie de France in France, of 
Caarile m Spam, of Tuscany in Italy, etc. Finally, wc perceive how 
the local dialects tend to disappear through the influence of com¬ 
merce, common systems of instruction in the schools, military con¬ 
scription, etc., and, sometimes, through deliberate intention on the 
part of the authorities of State. 

The origijuil home of Proto-Indo-European is a problem on 
which no agreement has yet been reached. Tlie earliest investi¬ 
gators were quite certain that it was in Asia, the continent which 
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was the source of the oldest elvUbation, the traditicnal site of the 
Garden of Eden, and where Sanskrit was sfKakcn. Later^ the con* 
senstis of opinion shifted to Europe. The lioiue has been localised 
in a narrow strip from France across Centra] Europe and the 
Kirghiz Steppes to the Iranian Plateau; in the wide steppes of 
South Russia nartli of the Bkck Sea between the Volga and the 
mouth of the Danube; abUR the Baltic; in I^wer Saxony^ i,e., the 
area between the fronUer of Holland and the Oderp and between 
southern Seandinavk and Thuringia; and on the northern slopes 
of the Caucasus. 

So far linguistics is coneemed in approaching this problem, 
we can reefcon only with cognate words for definite thinp (par* 
licularlyp in the nature of tlie eojse^ for trees, animals^ metals, 
and phenomena of nature) round in the principal Indo-European 
langii^gc-groupa, esi^ecially in those wddely sepamteth *ind, specifi¬ 
cally, in those at the extreme east and the extreme west of the area 
now^ occupied by those groups, Indo-lranian and Italo-Celtic re¬ 
spectively (cL p. 453). This principle would aprst^ar to be ob%uous' 
but, semantics shows (Chapter IX), wmrds may change their 
mcouings either by extension or by specialisation (as in the Ameri¬ 
can use of corn for the proper meaning of the foruier, still 

so u^ed in British English, being * grain * in generah ^ind then, in 
particular, the special grain of a countrj^); or may he replaced by 
others in consequence of metonymy or nf linguistic tabu (aa in 
English tear, properly ^ the brown one ^ Russian mfdvedi' honey- 
eater *; cf. pp* 24&-250), Tlie-se pofisibilitica coni^idcrnblv restrict 
the number of teniia wiiicli give cogent proof; and we must be on 
our guard against the * arguiuent from silence ^— the absence of a 
common Indo-European word does? not necessarily mean that the 
object which wmuld have been denoted by it did not actually exist 
(cf.p. 

Wlien vre have made all such allmvanc^^, we find, from purely 
linguistic evidence, that the Indo-Europeftn home knew of mow 
{Ayeston Greek faecusative], Latin niV [nominative 

nix]. Old Irish Gothic Lithuanian Old 

Church Slavic snigu; Sanskrit Aimd- ^cold, frost, snow ' ig con¬ 
nected with a group meaning ‘winter*: Greek Latin Ai'etws, 
Lithuanian ziema, Old Church Slaric ^mo, or * snow Armenian 
jiwnj Greek 

Of treesf the home must have had the birch (Sanskrit 
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Osflctic ban, Dncian placc-aame Btirsoiiia, Latin /rfurt'ntjs [iiere 
meaning ‘ nsh ']. Old High Ocrman bircJta, Modem German Sirfcc, 
Anglo-Saxon birca, English LiLhuBnian bhzaa, Russian 

6erem>; the ut'llow (Avestaii vaitay-. Creek ^ria, Latin vTiis [ here 
meaning' vine *), Old High German tiM'dn, Modem Gcrninn ircide. 
LitliUBiilan and, probably, the pme [Sanskrit pito-rfonr- 

[ recorded only by native lexicograpiiera], Greek fn’rtit, Albanian 
pUhe, Latin pTnti«L 

Of ommala, the most important, from our present point of view, 
were the Aorfic (Sanskrit dsi'n-, Tokhariaii ynku'o, y«t. Greek 
limf, Venctio cru-pfflarj's ' dianotecrLatin Old Irish 

ech, Anglo-Saxon eah, lAthuanian ' mare ') ; the bear (San¬ 
skrit fksa-, Avestan araso-, Armeniun nrj, Greek SpKrtK, Albanian 
on, Latin umu, Aliddle Irish art); the hare [Sanskrit josd-, 
Afghan 9oya, aoe, Welsh cOiRocA,Old High German Aoso, English 
Aorc, Old Prussian and the wolf (Sanskrit vfka-, Avestan 

vahrka-, Armenian jjayl, Greek Ai'j(«i, Latin lupus. Gothic und/s, 
English wolf, Lithuanian mJhos, Old Church Slavic ulwfcuj. It la 
significant, on tlie other hand, that there is no common Indo- 
European Word for' eca 

As regards piftnfs, the Indo-Europeans knew of gold and silver; 
but the only terms from which any deductions of prehistoric value 
can be drawn are those for copper and iron, 'awe- and *foudho-, 
the ineanine? of bolii words shifting between * copiMhr ’, ‘ iron and 
'ore’. Of the derivatives from •nitu-, Sanskrit dyat-, Avestan 
oyaA-, GauUsk tsnmo-, Middle Irish mni (?i, Gothic eiiwim, Old 
High German isom, tsan. Modem German Eisen, Anglo-Saxon 
tr™, and English iron, ( ?) mean ' iron Latin ae». Gothic aiz. Old 
1 ligh German er, Anglo-Saxon dr, and Old IcelandicerVmean * cop¬ 
per , the third signiiiGaLlon is represented in thiss group only by 
En^ish ore. Aa regards the derivatives from ’roto-iAo-. Sanskrit 
loAfl-, Atiddlc Persian rod, and Latin raudue f ?l signify * copper ' 
(tlie Sanskrit word later denotcis ‘ iron ’ as well); Old Icelandic 
muSi means* haematite and Old Church Slavic rudo,' metal 

The base-meaning of * rouJAo- eeems to have bct-n' red ^ ac that 
the metal designated by it would appear Id have been ‘ cop|>er 
the original connotation of aios- is quite imknown, but may pos¬ 
sibly liave been ' ore in which ease archacotogicat evidence sug¬ 
gests that it was especially * copper ore Whether the group rep¬ 
resented by English iron belongs here is problematical; it seems to 
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tiave been bcirrowed from the Celtic ^oup of Caiilbh 
which it b to derive from and Latin ratidus h best 

explained as borrowed from Celtic *roudo- *red" (cf. Old Trisb 
rw<idj. On the ether hand, *Toudho- has been interpreted as^ bor¬ 
rowed from Suineriati urud * copper^ (Basque has umiidii}, and 
* 0105 - as taken from Ayaaya, a name appearing in Egyptian texts 
for the island of Cyprus or for some place on the mainland (cf, 
Latin cupntmt English copper^ from Greek "Cyprus*). 

Keither of these derivations from non-Tndo-Euroijean sonreea has 
yet been established scientifically^ In their favour may be alleged 
the archaeological evidence that copper and iron are known in 
the Orient earlier than in the Occident; against this may be the 
possibility that botJi rnetab were discovered independently in Asia 
and in Europe. On the whole it seem-H most pnidcnti in our 
present stage of knowledge^ to consider the problem as yet un¬ 
solved. For' !>ronie ' brass", and " tin ^ no Iiulo-Europoan terma 
have thus far been found. 

Witli tliG evidence at our disposal, it scorns safe to infer that 
Indo-European unity came to an end after copper had become 
kno^vn^ but before the Bron?e Age^ i,e«, during the Clialcolithic 
(Copper-Stone) Age; and ainee tlie use of bronce was established 
in Europe by 1700 b.l., Indo-Europeans must have begun to 
migrate in various directions from their original home previous to 
that date. Copper itself had become known in Egypt by the fiflb 
millennium n.c., in Cyprus by the hcgiiining of the fourth, in the 
DanulKJ area by at least 260flp and in Italy by 250D, but in South 
Ru^^sia perhaps not before the ninth century b.c. Ft nmuW 
on Me whole, that the unity must have ceased smietme in Mu 
third vnllennium b.c. 

In discussing archaeological age^, one must bear in nnnd that all 
dates arc more or le&a approximate, and often va^" widely in the 
estimates of equally qualified autlioriLies. tVith these resm'ations, 
the following dates may be given: CAafeolfMic—Ej^Ttp early 
predynuHtic (?S; Susa, 4500 (?); Fanjab, before30CX) (?); Eafltera 
Anatolia, around 2900; Tliessaly, 2800; Troy, 2500-2000; Cata¬ 
lonia, 2000; Danublan area, 1600. Capper — Egypt, 4000 (?) ; 
Cyprus, 3000; Danuhian, 2600; Italy, 25(M); Ru^ia, ninth cen¬ 
tury B.c. (?j. Bronze — ^ Egypt, 3(BO-2800; Me^imtamia, before 
3000; Anau (in Turkiatan), before 220i}; Cyprus, 2200; 'Thessaly, 
Bohemia^ and Britain, 2000; North Italy, Catalonia, and France^ 
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1300? South S&AJadinavio and Denmark^ 1§0C^1400; Troy, 1200; 
South ninth to^venth century fi.c, hm — Anatolia, 1300- 

1^; Egypt, 1250; Crete, Aegean area^ and Thessaly ]2tX>-U00; 
Syria, Palestine, and Alesopotaraia, 1100; Italy^ 1000; Central 
Europe and France^ 900; Britain, 500-450 n.c. 

Further light on this complicated problem may possibly he 
gained from what we know or may reasonably infer regarding the 
earliest habitats of the principal members of the Indo-European 
group of which wc have any arehaeotogical or linguistic evidence, 
even though by that time considerable migrations had clearly 
taken place. The first homo of the Tewfowj! of which we posaesa 
any mth evidence ^eemato have been in Denmark, southern Scam- 
dinavia, and along the German coast between the Elbe and the 
Oder. The Cdh were already divided into Goidels, Bclgae, and 
Biythons: the first on the seaboard between the Rhine and the 
Oder; the second in the valley of the middle Ehine and along its 
right bank to the Mabi; the third in southern Germany. The /toho 
peoples were somewhere on the middle Danube, perhaps m Bo¬ 
hemia, Moravia, and westorn Hungary^ and had, like the Celts, 
already become divided into the q- and the p- speakers (Goidels 
and Bclgae-Brythons in the one ease, and Latins and Osco* 
Umbrians in the other; oL pp. 335, 340), The (later 

repreaeuted by the Venetic and Messapio peoples) were perhaps 
likewise in this general region; while the Greeks^ in two divbions 
subsequently to become Achaeans and Dorians, were apparently 
in the South Balkan area. 

From Central Europe also came, it would appear, the 
and perhaps the Tokhanaim. The former of these had migrated to 
the centre of Asia Minor by the second millennium H.t?.; the latter, 
though not known in history until the seventh century a.u., would 
aeem^ from their habitat in Turkistan, to have journeyed there, 
probably from Europe, and by a very circuitous route through 
China, at a still earlier period than the Hittitea, The basis for these 
inferences is the fact that both Hittite and Tokharian ore centum^ 
languages (cf. pp. 310-311}; and the retention of an original gut¬ 
tural, instead of changing it to a sibilant, as in the ^sn^em-group, 
would seem to imply an older stage than the families characterised 
by an s developed from a k. 

Of the sufsm^group, the northernmost division was the Baltic, 
occupying roughly the area of eastern East Prussia and Lithuania- 
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South of them were the Sliivs in whfkt now en^itern Poland, the 
£outh of Wliite Rusain fwitli the middle eoufi:e of the Beresina and 
the courses of the Soih jind Is^iiuLJp ancl the north of Little Russia 
(Podoliap Volhynia^ and the di^iriet of KievU Then came the 
Atbanmns in the area north of tlie Carpathians^ whence they mi¬ 
grated to their present home on the eastern coast of the Atlrintic. 
Somewhere in this same Carpathian region must have ^Jccn the 
PhrygiuTiS, who established a kingdom in w'estem Asia Minor 
about 1100 Bx.; and the Avho^ later grossing to Asia 

Minorj arrived in the region of Lake Van towards (iCO ax. 

To the east of EJiese ^ofem-peoplcs wa$ yet another division p the 
Ind^^Fmnian^, whose line of migration is far from certain^ whether 
they eame to Mesopotamia and Iran aeros$ tlir Caucasus OFr by 
a longer but less difhciitt rontCj round the north of the Caspian 
Sea. In any events we find Indian (not Iranian) proj>cr names 
among the Kassitesj who had establisiied a dynasty at Babylon 
about 17G0 ex. (cf- p. 380) p and also in a Mi^anni-llittite treaty 
of 1360 D.c,p while other Mitarmlan documents of about tliis latter 
date (cf- p. 3S0) contain a few Indian epiUietologues (e.g.^ aika 
* one \ Mffa' sevencC Sanskrit eka-, mptd- {Prakrit aaffa*-! as 
contrasted with AvcHtan aefo, hapta-). 

The main body of Indiana^ liowcver, pressed on^ probably 
through etLsiern AfghiinLitanj into the Pafijab, which tliey must 
have reached some centuries before 2fKJKJ or 1500 B.e,p the dates 
eonventicinally asijLgneii to the earlicfit portions of tlie Rigv'eda. 
They were, it wamld seem, driven on by a wave or weaves of Ira¬ 
nians. who eaine to dominate the entire Iranian Plateau (Iran. 
RaloCistunp and Afghanistan ^ unfl wtiose later linguistic stage, as 
contrasted with Iiidiaii. is sliown by their change of Indo-European 
^ to A te g.p Avcstan and Old Persian had- ^sil': Sanskrit 
Latin $edeo, Englisli sit). The flrst certain mention of Iranians is 
in 835 B.c.p. when an iiiscripticni of SaEmnnas>ar 1 1 1 sjM^aks of Mcnlea 
in the region of Lake ItthL wdiile about n century later Hakha- 
manis (Achaimenes) founded the Fersian Empire. Finally, towards 
t!ie end of the eighth century'' ax., there was a reflux of Iranians 
(ScythianSp Sauromatians, and Sarmatiaiis [the latter two iden¬ 
tical?]) westw'ard into aoutbern Russia as far as the l>un. 

The migrations here outlined may be represented very roughly 
by the diagram cm the lollowing page, which is annulling but 
exactly geographical 
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Oq the whole, wd scHsm to h&ve reason to supiioso that the Indo- 
Ew^opeaii home troa somewhere in Centrol Europe, and that the 
division of the Indo-European iinj^uiatic family into the groups 
found m historic times had tafccn place nt ieosf as early as ^500 b.c. 
About 2000 B.C., when the Hittltea had already reached Asia 
Minor, the Indo-Iranians began to enter the Iranian Plateau, and 
the Goidels, already separated Irom tlie BrythonSj made the first 
Celtic invasion of Britain, though the Brythons did not follow 
thetn unlil the sixth century; the Betgne arrived there only in the 
middle of the second century n.c., and the Goidels scum to have 
begun to colonise Ireland about the seventeenth century a.c. 
Around 1500 tlie Achaeans appear to have invaded Greece, and 
the Latins Italy; about 12Q0 came tbe Dorian invasion of Greece, 
with tbe Umbrian invasion of Italy a couple of centuries later. In 
the centuries immediately preceding the Christian Era, the first 
Teutonie sound-shifting seems to have taken place, the second 
evolving between that time and our first written documents in 
Old High German in the eighth century a,d. (cf. p. S2) , 
Indo-European languages are canvcntionally divided into two 
groups according as the Proto-Indo-European guttural k is repre¬ 
sented by a guttural or by a sibilant; and these are termed centum- 
aad safe HI-languages reapectiVely from the Latin and Avestan 
words for ‘ hundredThe first division couiprisee, of the great 
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groups, Greeks Italic, Celtic, and Teutonic in the west, with 
Toklmmn and Hittite in the east; the second, Indo-Iranian, 
Armenian, Albanian, and Balto-Siavic (cf,, for the cenfum-grt}Mp^ 
Greek l-naTAj^, Latin centum. Old Irish Gothic Aimd, English 
Aund-red, Kuchaean fea?i£[el ; for Hittite, cf, fcaf^j ' lies San¬ 
skrit iite; and for the ^em-group, cf, Sanskrit mtdm^ Avestati 
&at3mf Lithuanian smfas; for Armenian, cf, asefTt ^ needle' : Latin 
acus; for Albanian, vis * place* t Latin vTcus * village*; and for 
Old Church Slavic, des^il "ten *: f.atin dccam). 

This classificat]on \b very convenient, but it is doubtful whether 
it should be taken too seriously; after all, it is only one, though a 
very important one, of many Lsoglota (cL pp. 25“26i. If wo con¬ 
sider it rigidly^ it might be iiiuppoaed that the Tokharinns and 
Hittiteg tnigrated from the west^ and the Albanians and Balto- 
SlsiVE from the cast (we have reason to believe tliat the Armenianis 
did so). On the other hand, it is equally possible that Tokha- 
i-ian and Hittite, like the western group* simply preserved the old 
guttural, whereas the eastern division palaialiscd it into a sibilanL 
The evidenco at our dlipoaal appears to show quite conclusively 
that the Indo-European group once had more languagcd than is 
now the casse. We have scanty remains of fome,, such aa Old Sakian, 
Old Sarmatian, Phrygian. Thracian, lllyrianp Vandal, Burgundian, 
Old Low Franconian, and Lombard (cf. pp. 320, 326.332,345,34ti, 
349); and if these have well-nigh vanished, we may justifiably 
suppose that others have disappeared without leaving a trace 
behind. The language-groups of this linguistic family of which we 
have actun! renininsp soinetiiiiea most abundant nnil distributed 
ovof many centurica^ soiuetimcs lamentably fragmentary^ and rep¬ 
resented only for a brief period, may bo rcgardetl at present as 
some twelve in number: In do-Iranian, Tokharianp Hiltito, Ar- 
nieniaOp Tliraen-Phrygian, Greek, Albanian, Illyrian, Italic?,, CeltiCf 
Teutonic, and Balto-Slavic, this sequence being in no wise genetic 
or historical, hut bajsetl merely on ft rough geographical order 
nmning (except for Toklmrian^ which lic$ for to the east of any 
of the others) from east to west, to north, and to cast. 

For the linguist, the most important of these arc Indo-lraniaOp 
Greek, and Lithuanian for morphology; Indo-Iranian for constj- 
nantisin; nnd Greek for vocalism, for wliich Osean imd Jjithuaniati 
are also of much value. Nest come Teutonic nnd Slavic; Italic 
and Celtic represent interesting corobinaiions of extremely archaic 
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fejitures with most intricate and difScuIt ^cial evolutione (Celtic 
h easily the Jifirdest And most obscure of all the Indo-EuroL^an 
family); HUtitc aadt to an even greater degree, Tokliarian arc 
still in llie early of atudy; Armenian and Albanian are less 
vitnl for the general Indo-Eoropeaniat; and Uie remnina of Thraeo- 
Plnygiim and Illyrian arc too meagre for any but highly i^ccisl* 
bed researches. 

The bc^t studies of Indo-Eiiropean as a whole are K- Bnig^ 
marm'^s Gn^ndriss der CTumfimiik deriadoffennaa* 

SprrzeAm (second edit ion p two volumes in seven parts* 
Strossbnrg, 1897-'l9l6)p with an abridged Kun^ v^rgl^ichende 
Grammatik der indogtrjfmnischen Sprachtn (Strassburgj 1904; 
French translation by J. Bloehj A. Guny, and A. Emout, Abrigi 
dc grammaire comparie dcj lamoue# fndo-europ^?fiJinc^, Park, 
10OS), and A, Meillet^s InirodutUon a Tefude eontparaifya dejs 
fangties mdo-curopleaiieff (seventh edition, Paris, 1934). H. IlirPs 
/BdoflcrmafiiacAe Crammolik (seven volumes, Iteidelbcrg, 1921- 
37} b very Btimiilatingp but should be used with caution. The one 
modem etymological dictionary of the group is A, Wulde's Ety- 
moio^ficheR If'drierbucA der mdoger^nanhehm Sprachen (edited 
by J. Pokoray, three volumes, Berlin and Leiprig, 1930^2); and 
much of value may be Found in O. Schradcr^s Bfidli^rjr/Jtoa der tndo- 
P^rmanbcAen Al^erftiifLskunde (second edition by A. Nehring, two 
volumea, Berlin and Leipzig, 1917-29) and in such works as H, 
Hirt*8 Die Indogerrmnm (two volumes, Strassburg, 1905-07) and 
S, Febt’c and H^rkunfi der /ndoperrruiRen 

(Berlin, 1913). 

Indo-lranlan 

Tlie lodo-Iraijjan group of the Indo-European family is by all 
odds the oldest for which we have documentary evidence; and in 
their earliest known periods Indian and Iranian are so similar that 
mueh may readily be translated meehamcally from the one to the 
other. The main dJstinctiona arc as follows; Sanskrit a = Iranian 
ft; in Iranian, plosives become fricatives before most other cou^ 
Bonanl^ while aspirated voiced iouneb are deaspirated initial ty and 
bcootae fricativea intcnocalically (e.g,, Sanskrit mpti * seven *: 
Aveatan hcpLUj Sanskrit ftrdfu * plan '; Avestati jrafatr-; Sanskrit 
bhdvati * becomes *: A vestan f; Sanskrit agkd- * bad': Aves- 
tan eya-). Both bran dies are characterified by a rieb morphological 
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Ejevelopment E?quiillpd only by Greek and (for the cpitheioloipiG) 
by Baltic-Slavic^ though after the Vedio period Sanskrit verbal 
inflexion bcioame relatively ficanty. The eon^nantism (especially 
in Sanskrit) ia^ on the whole, muth more reprcaentalive of Indo- 
European conditions than that of any other member of tJiat lin- 
Ruistic family; but the voealisui is decidedly meagre^ having only 
a, ij and ttj the coalescenc-e of Indo-European e. and a into Indo- 
Iranian a being a phenomenon which catiised imich error in the 
earlier Indo-European linguistics fcf. ppn 430-440, 442-443): 
and the Iqdo-European diphthong;^ ai, eV, oi\ af, and au, cu, oti, 9U 
arc represented In Sanskrit by e and a respectivcly^ in Old Persian 
by itt and uUr and in Aveatan by oe and ad. 

It is true that e and o appear as vowels in Ave^tan, but as neiv 
developments^ not as represenlatives of Indo-European e and o 
(e.g,, Avestan yezB * I honour * : Sanskrit ydj^mi ' 1 sacrifice ^ 
Greek for ' I stand io awe of'; Avestan vahu- 

* good ' : Sanskrit Greek lik for *pirv^p where Indo-Iranian 

[a] b palatalli^d to |e| after |j| and labialized to [o] after [ y ] 
respecLively; cU also Avestan * sacrifice ' : Vedic 

where a shift of accent^ aneh as occurred abu in Classical Sanskrit 
^yajuum |cf. p. 315], evidcnlly duJIod a to The present Avcf^tan 
script shows infection-vowels analogous to those in Irbh or to the 
Teutonic umlaut (eh pp. 69^349; c.g.^ Avestan bavaHV becomes ^: 
Sanskrit bhdrati; Avestan /ici“rra- ' whole ' : SanskrH sdrva-; cf. 
Old Irish /fr ^ man " : J!r' of a man ^: fiur * to a man ' = Latin lyiV 
[for vird; GerTiiuii Ga&t 'guest' ; plural Gdsle ^ 

Old Htsh German gu^iigiMi = Gothic : gastei^ [gastuBl 
from Pioto-Teutoiilc : 'gastiiiz from Indo-European 

(cf, Latin k^stis i ho6tes]}. 

The A vesta wiis transeribtN;! into its present vocalised alphabet 
in the third century AXt. from an older unvocalised seriplp presum¬ 
ably that in w hich die Parsik iS^Anian Pahlavl} inBcripUonBwero 
carved (Iweniy-two charactorsL scarcely from that of 'Book 
Pa Ilia VI V or Middle Persian (fourteen letters^ most of wdiich have 
several valueii and arc complicated by*a vast number of ligatures; 
cf. p. 310) . This transcription is so faulty that it b unsafe to use 
A vest an linguistically without close examination. The Avestan 
equivalent of Sanskrit deva- ' gtid for instance, b wTitten daiv^- 
[In<Io-Europcan • Jciiios; cf, p. 09), although the evidence of 
Modem Persian dev, dlv (the older and present pronunciations re- 
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^fKictivcIy) ^ of Av^eslaiL metihc, and of the boirowed ArmcniaD dew 
indicates that it was pmaouneed [ ile^vaj, the Amieniflii fonii bcin^ 
takee from a North tmiiaii * diva-^ and! the corre^poodiag Syriad 
loan-word daywa from Old Persian dniva-. Again, the preaent 
Avostan text hsia a form ku the sun \ whieh is linguistically 
impossible from every point of yicw, and wliieh, the metre showis* 
was a diayllable. This has clearly arisen from misinterpretation of 
a Patsik combination which may be read IIVR, HRV^ HER, or 
HVV, the reading HVV ^ hu having been taken inEtead of 
HRV — hfujrd icf. Vedie * of the sunwhich is actually 
found elsewhere in the A vesta, and which should here be substi¬ 
tuted for the meaningless Vulgate Aii, 

The fir^^t wave or waves of Intlo-Irani an ^speakers that entered 
the Iranian Plateau (cf, pp. 303-313) reprcsenled the Intlo-EurO’^ 
pcan guttural fc by the sibilant I ioriginally, probsibty, [g] as m 
the PoJj$h i)j and thence paEsed southwards into the north-east of 
India I the Panjab) through the compulsiDn of waves of kindred 
Unguage-speakens who changed £ into a instead of into i icf. San¬ 
skrit fcifdm * hundred *: Avestan : Latin 

(1) Itiiitan .—^ Indian b older than Iranian both linguistically 
Md in hblorie record. It is true that ita earliest ilated texts are 
inscriptions of King A^okn in the middle gf the third century b.c.* 
but its first dorumciits are, in reality, the hymns of the Rigveda* 
This collection of one thousand and seventeen (or one thousand and 
twenty-eight) poetus a conventionally dated betw een 2000 or 1500 
and 500 b,c, j Its cotnpoEition doubtlE^$a covered Bcvcral ccnturie^i 
and it shows traces of various dates as well as of more than one 
dialect. It is marked by a language: of great complexity, but also of 
remarkable clarity, in nominal and verbal formations; and it ja 
likewise important os preserxing the earliest known aystcin of 
accent in Indo-European, this accent, os Oic statements of the 
oativo ^^mmarlans Hhow, having been tonic, not expiratory, until 
at Jeost about 400 b.c* IcL pp. The other three Yedaa 

(Sdifui, Ffl/tu* — in se\ era 1 recensions -— and A t karua J are also 
accented^ as are certain somewhat later texts (the TaiiitrJi/ij and 
Satapatha Brahmams, the Taiitirlya Ar^nyakti, part of the AHa- 
rffyo Amni/fiko, and the SupnrnadfAydyoA 
The Vedas are mostly in metrical fonu: but about 500 prose 
mokes jks forma] appearance in Ibe Brahmanos, devoted to exposi- 
Gon of tlie religious ritual, and important for us as ehowing 
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scntcnee-&trDicturc uTthatnpered by metrical requireinrifeQta. In the 
Briitimanas the verb is becoming simplified, a process carried 
alinchsL to an extreme in or San^fcnf proper^ 

which seems to have lieguii to receive bterary cultivation about 
the Hiird century p c, 

Sanskrit is not a direct descendant of the Vedic languagCd but is 
derived from sntuc lost dialect closely akin to iL In Sanskrit^ the 
□Id tonic accent has disappeared iti favour of noo of stress ; and this 
tonic accentuation^ which is like that of Classical Latin^ except 
that the stress may gn hack to the fourth syllable if the pcnulti- 
mate and antepenultinmte arc short ^of two 

Bhahioana cf. Latin t^n'ficio ' I finish " from *Voa/add, p, 335), 
may be a survival of Indo-European conditions. No Classical 
Sanskrit text is accented gruphicallyp but mformation may occa¬ 
sionally be gleaned from certain phonological phenomena in 
Middle and Modem Indian equivalents of Classical Sanskrit 
words. There seems to be no reason to doubt, as some scholars have 
donCp that Simskrit was actually a spoken languagCf and not a 
mere learned figment; itridj as a tnatfer of faci^ it is still spoken in 
India by the karnedi and literary works ore composed in it to-day^ 
so that in these respects its use much resembles that of Latin in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Besides Simskrit, there were a number of other vernaculars 
called Prdtrjf^^ two of wdiich received voluminous literary cultiva¬ 
tion 05 the religious liinguagcs of Buddhism and Jainism respcc- 
ti%^ely: Pali, possibly a dialect of Hie regiDn of Malva, north of 
Indore, thougli its locahsation is not at all certain ; and Jooia 
Magadht, wliich arose in Magadha. Several other Prakrita are 
kno^Ti from literary spcciineDs in the Indian drama, ete.i but they 
have been so * edited * and are so artificial in their preseut form 
that they are of relatively small value for linguistic purposes 
except as controlled by the not invarifibly trustwortfiy statements 
of niktivi! gramn^ariatis- In addition to there i^'ore vernaculara 
called ApabhrQm.^a P Break-Do^^m 'It ^vbicli a fair amount of 
literature still preserved was written. Our surest Prukrit records 
arc the inscriptions of King Asoka ftiiird century &,c.), which exkt 
in several dialects. 

The precise number of Prakrits is uncortaifi. Some native 
authorities list iis many as thirty-eighti but all agree that tlje most 
important of them were four; Maheja^trip^aurasenT, MagadhTp and 
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P&ilicT, spoken respectively in the Godavari country, ttio Bihars, 
and adjoiDjng territory; in the ^liddle Gangetic Doab and its 
neighbourhood (around Muttra); in South Bihar (around Patnaj; 
and in the extreme north. To tlie^se must be added ArdhaHidfiodAT 
(' HalJ-Magadhi ’) between MagadhI and i^uraiseni. Thi 3 list 
sccraa to be sustained by the groupings of the A/oilem fndian lan¬ 
guage. Sauraeenl, centring in the Doab, is now represented by 
Standard (Western) Hindi, Punjfiht, Sind hi, Gujarati, Uajagthani. 
PaliarL BliilT, Kbandesi, etC-; Magadbl by Bengali, Assa- 

tueac (not to be confused with Tibeto-Burman Assamese dialects; 
cf. p. 389), and OriyA; Ardbamagadbt by Eastern Hindi; Wuhiirflf- 
tri by hlarathi and Siiiilialese (spoken in the southern half of Cey¬ 
lon) ; and PaisiicI (for which wn have little but the statcTncnis of 
native grammarians) by the Dardic group of Pashai, Kafir, 
Kbowar, KiisiiiirT, KoliisUtni, Ships, etc., these apparently forming 
a transitioR between the Indian and tJic Iranian divisions. 

It must be understood, however, that the Modem Indian lan¬ 
guages arc not derived directly from the Prakrits, but from tho 
Apabhranisos based upon thcaL The immediate ApaldirariiAa 
predecessors of tfic madem iangusges would sceiu to have been os 
foibles: Audra or Autkala for Oriya; Gauda for North Bengali 
and Ai^^amese; Dhakki for East Bengali; ArdhamiigadhI (of which 
AvautI and Candali wore apparently dialects) for East Hindi; 
Saurascni (of whici) Pricy a and DaksinT seem to have been dia¬ 
lects) for Western Hindi; Magatlhi [of which ^karl and Tabari 
were apparently dialects) for Bihirl; Avantya for Kajasthfim: 
Gaurjara or Nagara for Gujarati; Tukka and Upnnagara for 
Panjabi; Vracada for Sindh! and Lahnda; and Vaularbha of 
D&ksinatya (or Marathi. Sir George Grierson classifies these lan¬ 
guages into three groups: Outer Sub-Branch iBilniri, Assamese, 
Bengali, Onya, Marfithl, SindJiI, and Lalmditl, Inner Sub-Branch 
iPanjabi, Western and Central Pabari, Khna-Kura [Eastern 
Pahan or Naipall], Western Hindi, Brijasthaol, Bluli, and 
Guiarall), and Mediate Sub-Group (Kostern Hindi). ITic dialects 
of Modem Indian run into the hundreds; and tlscre arc, besides, 
dmiectsof uncertain classification, as well as the widespread group 
spoken by tlie Gypsies of various countries, which gn liack to an 
Indian original, doubtless once spoken in the north-west (cl- 

P. 

The best descriptive grammar of Sanskrit as a whole is W. D. 
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Whitney’s San«fcnf Grammar (third edition, Boston, 1896) ; for 
Vedio A A* Macdonell's i'edic Grawniar (Strassburg, 1910; his 
Vedi^GrammaT for Stwiants. Oxford, 1916, contains additional 
material of value); for Classical Sanskrit, L. Renou’s Grommaire 
aatwcrilc (Paris, 1930); for the purposes of comparative linguistics, 
Ihc best work is A. Thumb's Ilandbuch tier Sanskrit-Sprache (soc’ 
ond edition, edited by H. Hirt, Heidelberg, 1930); the AffmdiaoAc 
Grammalik of J. Wftckcmagpl (assisted now by A. Debrunner), of 
which three voluiiiea (Gottingen. 1896 sqqj have thus far 
appeared, will be, if over completed, by all oiids the most exhaus¬ 
tive discussion of Sanskrit in all its periods. For syntax as a whole, 
wc have only theSonsfcWf Ni/Jifaa: iLeyden, 1886) and the 1 Vd-soAo 
imd 5aHijfcn‘<-3j/rtfax {Strassliurg, 1896) of J. S, Speijer (or 
Speyer). The only complete etymological dicliona^ tlius far is 
G. C. Uhlenbcck'a KvriQcfasitcs etyntoiagirches U'orferbuefe dcr 
altindischcn Syfache {Amsterdam, 1899); a new one, on a very 
large scale, is in course of preparation by W. WQst ^kcrplefcAcndcs 
ufuf etymologirches WMtrbuch des AU-hifloariBchcn [AKm- 
disc/ten], Heidelberg, 1935sqq.). 

For the Prakrits we have R. PiBchel’s Grewiwuififc do* Prafrnt- 
Sprachfni (Btrassburg, 1900), purely descriptive and linguistically 
weak; W, Gciger'a Pdh Literatur and Sprarhf fStrassburg, 1916); 
and T. Burrow'’fl Laitgmgs of thi; Kkijrosthi DocatHenta from 
Ckinem Turkestan fCambridge, 1937). 

For Modern Indian ll»c Comparatho arommar of the Modem 
.Irpan Languages, of India by J. Beamea (three volumes, London, 
1872-79) and the Com}>arativv Gratnmar of the Gaudian Lan¬ 
guages by A. F. R. Huemic {London, 1880) . though now anti¬ 
quated in mcthoil, arc occasionally worth consulting; voluiiics 
v-ix, xi of The Linguistic Survey of Ir.tiia (Calcutta, lfK)3-22) 
contain specimens and brief gramniara of a vast numbtw of lan¬ 
guages and dialects; for individual languages we have model treat¬ 
ments in Bloch's Lo korffitition dc in (att^ue marathc (Paris, 
1920) nnd j. Sampaon’s The Dialect of ikcGypsieB of Holes (Ox¬ 
ford, 1926; with a valuable etymological dictionary); the Gypsies 
are also considered by F. Miklosieli, in his Gcber die Mandarten 
wnd dic TPondeninocn dcr ^Tipeuaer Europn's (twelve parts, Vienna, 
IS72-SO), and Simlialesc by M'. Geiger, in his LiteriUvr and 
Sprache dcr iSfwjjAoiesca iBtrassbiirg, 1900); for etj mo logy, prac¬ 
tically the only works besides Sanipaon’s are Geiger’s Etymoloffie 
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Sing*All(Munich, 1897) and R. L. Turncr^fi ComjmTa- 
tiv€ nnd Eiymologioal Dictionary of the Nepali Language {Ltsn*- 
don, 19311^ tiiDUgh thC5C are necessarily' restrictcil to w t^nh havLng 
cognates ju Singhalese and Nepali reapectively^ and Turner h also 
preparing a Comparative Didwmry of the Indo-Aryon languages 
as the final voluine (^ part 3) of the Lmguisiic Survey of India. 
A particularly valuable survey qf tlie entire development uf Indian 
is given in J. BInches Dlndo-aryen du Veda aus temp^ modeme^ 
(Pam, 19341, 

(2} framaa. —Thifi diviaionp spoken in the Iranian Plateau 
and in a ^ail area of the CaucasuSp falb, like IndiaOp inlo Ancientp 
^liddle^ and Mewiem, In the anrient period it appears in ttvp dis¬ 
tinct fomiSp tiie laLlerof these having two varieties’which may rep- 
resent two different stages of the same dialectic development. The 
first of these is Ofd Perdan, found in the inscriptions oF the 
Achacmeuian Dynnsty (521-338 h.c.)^ written in a simple style of 
cuneiform alphabet of thirty-fli3t signs. The language betrays the 
influence of anoilier Iranian dialeet, and wm spoken in the south¬ 
western part of the plateau, the region anciently known as Persia 
and now^ called Pars, tlie Arabic pronunciation of the Iranbri 
name Pure. The second form of Old Iranian is the lan¬ 

guage of the aacred texts of the Koroastriun religion. This language, 
whose value far linguistics is hampered by tlic alphabet in ’wdiich 
it is WTitten (cf. ppn 313^14), falls into two si^Lrata: the older of 
these is the GdM (* Song dialect, which approaches V'edie Indian 
in the antiquity of its phonology and morpliology'; the sedond, con- 
’rentionally termed V'ema^er Avestatif represents a more recent 
stage, though not witliout ancient Biirvivals* In the later parts of 
this dialect^ grammatical decay, e.g., in the confusion and misuBe 
of caec-formfl, is so manifest that it w'ould appear that these por¬ 
tions were wxitten in a dead and learned language only imperfectly 
understood. 

The dates of Avestan arc quite uncertain. According to Iranian 
tradition, the Ga^ds were composed by iloroasler himself, whoso 
date is set by the same tradition at 680-584 jj.c. When Avestan 
ceased to be fljwken is not wholly clears anil w'e have no cogent 
evidence as to ila area. Some have considered its closest modern 
rcpreacniative to be Afghan; but it seems more likely that its near¬ 
est cognates tc^day are the Persian dialectji of the north-w est, this 
agreeing with the native tradition which associates fk^roaster'^ 
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acUvjtiiis with Media and iJie region corresponding to ihe modera 
Azarbajrjan. may perhaps regard Avestiui as Median; and In 
ibis connexion we may note that the two nioat importaol ancient 
Iriuiian jjcoples w'crc tiie Mcdcs and Persiana fcf. Estiier i. 3, 14] 
18, 19; X, 2- Daniel v. 28; vi. S, 12,15; vui. 20|, imt as the later 
division, aw eIiowti by the inscription of PaikulT, was bcUvecn 
Persians and Parlbianis, 

Avestnn has left no descendants. Old Persian, on the contrary, 
was directly continued by Middle Persian or Pdlilotu, tvliose earli¬ 
est datable document is a sijort papyrus from Avrainan (13-12 
Bx.), tliough coins of the ^aka Dynasty show Middle Persian 
forms between 163 and I ID a.c. The numerotis Persian loM-words 
in tlie Bible (especially in Esliicr, Ezra, and Daniel) fail to help 
in solving the problem of the date when OJd Persian passed into 
Middle, since llicy may be interpreted either os Middle Persian or 
as Semitii'cd forms of Old Persian, the latter possibility being 
rcndercrl the more likely because of siirdlnr borrowed Old Persian 
words in flnbylonian and Aramaic dtieumcnts of the Achaemcnian 
periods. On the w'hole, it would seem that l)oth Old Persian and 
Avestan bad ceased to be 6[Mkcn by JOO a.c. 

Aliddlo Persian appejirs in several types: Ibe mscnptional 
Middle Persian, whose chief document b the great inscription of 
Pflikuil (late in a.b. 293 or early in 294) in two dialeets closely 
similar (l‘iihlavik and Parsik, northern and south-western respec¬ 
tively in provenance, and possibly implied by the' Parthians and 
' Medea ’ of Acta ii. 9); the Middle Persian of the manuscripts 
fountl at Tiirfan in Chinese Turkistnn; and the Middle Pereian of 
the nuinci ous Inx>k 5 dealing with Zorooslrian matters during the 
SSsanian Dvimsty (ad. 224-651). This ' Book-Pahlavi' (cf. p. 
3131 again falls into two types; ifiKuariJn., in which Semitic 
(Syriac) words are written, but witll Iranian inflexions (c.g>, 
ycnmlciwid ' they say ' [cf. Aramaic main! ' says'] = Iranian 
Qiift-attd); and Pdzand, which uses only Irnnijin. In Ihia connexion 
it should be noted Ihnt the ia-criptions likewise employ Semitic 
wordd, whereas the Turfan manuseripts show' only Traninn. Arabic 
writere state that words written as Semitic were pronounced ns 
Iranian (c.g., the word for ' bread ’ was w ritten hhmd, but pro¬ 
nounced nanj; and this is borne out by the fact that the metre of 
hymna written in HiizvariSn, white impossible if read as Semitic, 
becutnes good poetry when read as Iranian. 
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B^des Middle Persian proper, we have a fair amount of mate¬ 
rial in some olhcr Middle Iranian dialects, notably Middle Par- 
tAian north of Persia (the source, rather than Middle Pcralan. of 
tlic majority of the older Iranian words borrowed by Anneniani; 
MiddleSoQdiaH iti the noitli-easiof Iran; and Khotanwc or Mirfi/fe 
Sfikian (tenned North Aryan by its first inveatigator, E. Leu- 
iimnn) in the southern part of East TurkisUin. The literatures of 
these dialects are chiefly translations of Buddhbt juiil Christian 
documents from Sanskrit and Syriac respectively; ond thev seem 
to have flourished, especially in tlie eighth and ninth centuries of 
OUT era. OW Sakian Scythian ’) and Did Sannatian are ptc- 
Bcrvcd only in a few proper nanios and glos&ea recorded by Greek 
und L^tin authors. 


Parsjk ihfJtIJc Penjian ia the direct ancestor of il/odem Persian, 
whose first great author wan the poet Firdausi in the teotJi cen¬ 
tury A.D. Modem Persian differa from Middle only in minor re¬ 
spects, notably in the weakening of final consonants, the systems 
of mllexion being virtually the same iu both. As contrasted with 
Ancient Iranian, the noun has lost all cases but two, tlio nomi¬ 
native and the oblkjue, mere fragmcnla of the nominative now 
survmng. The verb is equally simplified. Little bin the old prci^-nt 
IS retained; the perfect is formed by combining the neuter iwrfect 
pasjw I^rticiplo with the oblique (e g., fcard-am ' I have done ’ 
w mally [the thing]done of for. LyJ me’; ef. Old Pension mono 
kortam mei factum'; cf. p. ICS); and precise tense-relationa are 

“-’‘I 

martlbtp ii 1 .Persian presents a most re- 

f‘^'xtinaircd with .Anglo-Saxon. Exeept- 
th£ Ti overloaded with Arabic words, 

nauonaham now sweeping Iran, a determined effort is being marie 
0 pur fy the laiiguagc of any but Iranian words. Modern Persian 

Id L lL?r to AvestL, 

w pI: ait/iHw" " O' '»* 

B.,ito J-™ U,„ 

™l ™b.d,atett»), BaISfi 
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pdneii)fl>l sub-dividons, and, to the tast of Vladika^'kaz in the 
Caucasii::, Mvith, two mnin sub-dtvijtonjj, tins latter pty- 

iiajM Hie descendant of Old Sflkkn, Wiiile considerable work has 
l>crn clone in Modem Iraniaii dialects, much sUM remams to be 
accom]ilished, partictilorly in view of the mass of new material in 
Middle lrniuaii,of which only pari has as yet been made accessible. 

For (lid Iranian, the standard treatineiit is C, Bartlioloniac's 
* Vorgcscliicbtc rfer imnischen Spraelicn ' and ‘ Awcstasprache Und 
Altiicrsiseii' in the first part of ^‘olul^e t of the Grundn’ss drr 
iranuichen Philotogic (Strosshurg, 1901), pp, 1-248; for Avestan 
alone, A. V. .Jnekson^s Avesta Grammar in GowHiomon M'iffi 
San^hril (Stuttgart, 1892) and H. ReicliolUs Aitesffscfcca Efcnipn- 
tarburh (Ueidolbcrg, 1009); and for Old Persian, A, ^IcUlvt's 
fjrniiiajaiVc du viea^-per^e (second edition, by E. Benveniste,Paris, 
19111. For Aliddle Persian, the lieal lionks are E. Bltwlict's l^tudes 
de ftthliriB (Paris, no datci and IL S. NylwTg'a Ililfs- 

bucA des F^ehlevi I two Volumes, Upsaia, 1928-31; >f. Darnicstetcr's 
^fudeif 6tir ta Qrammaire hktariqM da ta languc prrsanc in the 
first volume of his t^luden tmniVnnCHS, Paris, 1SS3, is still often 
worth consultinE); for Sogdian, It. Gauthiot's Kssni dc fframmaife 
soQiticnnc (cniupletcd by liciivenistc, two volumes, Paris, 1914— 
29); for Khotaaese, tlie Safcn Sfadtcs of S. Konow (Gslo, 1932); for 
Moilem Persian and iU dialects, the only strictly linguistic dis¬ 
cussions arc P, Horn’s ' Neiipcrfliseb ’ and liV. Geiger's studies in 
the second part of the first votmne of the Grundriu dor itanitchett 
PhUologie, p|i, 1-200, 287-423, for whkli Geiger has also nTitten 
on Afghan and BaluSl (pp. 201-230, 231-248; furtlicr material ia 
given in volume x of The Lhtguistic 8un'cy of India, Calcutta, 
1921), while iloHcrn Persian dialects have been Eynclironically 
described by A. Christensen ui his Confntutiomf a fo d/alcrtelo| 7 ie 
frnnfcmtc (two volumes, Co|ienhagen, 1930-^5), Las Dialectcs 
d’AuTomdn ct dc Pditd (CopcnhaBcn, 1921), and La Diakcte de 
Sdmndn (Coiienhagcn, 1913). 

For Ossetic we have the study of W. Miller ia the supple- 
mentary %miume of tlie Gniadriss dor iranisehen Philologie (Strass- 
btirg, 1903); and for tJie languages on the Indo-Iranian frontier, 
O, Morgenstierne's Indg-Iranian Fronficr Lantpiages (two vol¬ 
umes, Oslo, 1929-38). For Kurdish, tlic only linguistic gnunmar 
is still F. Justi's Kurdische Grammatik (St. Petersburg, 1880); 
for Afghan, a work of much value is I>. L. R. I^rimer’s Sjptlor of 
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Colhqmat Pasktu {Oxford, 19I5L As regards etymology , we have, 
for Old Iratiian, Bartholomac'e .4ftrirDrtucAe$ IT'orferbutrA (Striws- 
ufg, I904J; for Modern Forsian, Horn's CrHudriss d^r nauptr- 
sischen Etymaloifit (Strassburg, 1894; to be checked by H. 
Hubschmfliia’s Persvsche Studlcn, Straasburg, ]g96); for Afghan, 

/^wHcAfc des Afghaniacken iMunich, 
m , ’ iiorgensticriie'a Btgmological Vocabulary 0 / Pashto 
BnloJSi. Geiger's Etymologie ihs Balull (Munich, 
1890); anJ for Osfctie, Hubachmann's EtymoLogie und LayflcAre 
dcr otscitschcfi Sfirache (Strassburg, 1S97) and R, voti Stackel- 
Tg e B^iirag^ sur Synlax des On»eikcheti (Sijf&ssburg, 1886). 


A vitjuiT-ian 

j explorations in Chinese Turkiatan 

mealed the existence of a language belonging to an Indo-Euro- 

^ tinknown, reeording a literature of medical 

strongly influenced by, and in part translated 
in ^ !ingii&ge falls mio two one ecntring 

m ^ cast areund Karashar. and the other in the west around 

A'urAoenh r I 11*^1 A,Turfaniaa,and Karasharian) and 

Sinc« the texts 

of the extern dialect term tlio language Tokhfi, thus connecting 

Indiant rdTl T h^t^'Ti T’^kham of the 

called T-ild tp ^ Chinese, the group as a whole is 
tee reilt 'k!''"'/ ' <tt*<suincnl yot known is dated in 

hal rJ amount of Agncan 

attic of Kuehacan ^yet 

Tokliarian nosscsscs all live short vowels in addition to an in* 
detfix iliinRtc sound tr^iii^frib^hi a f w. a i. 
less Oloflivea Jfc « i T'k i •* the voicc- 

' j f * ' it modifies in some manner before the 

ren'SiTM 'r ' itrepresents the Indc^Eumpea^ t by fc 
(e.g., kant Jel liundred * Latin eenfum, na contrasted with Aves- 
tan sfltemA BO tliat it atone of the Aaiatic divisipi, belongs te tee 
cc^ipoup (cf. pp, 3i(Mij). Verbal inflexion bas a pr^nt 
an imE^rfcct and a narrative past; but. on the other hand 'S 
tinguisbes between the subjunctive and the ontativ^ = .Tl' 
aerv-od the highly archaic n^teo-passive^y;:^^^^^^^ 
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as ID HittUe^ lUlo-CeltiCr and PhrygUn (cf. pp, The 

inRcxicn of the epjthefcqlo^^t which has, properly speaking, only 
a DominaUve and an oblique^ is largely by postpositions instead of 
by case-endinp. The language would seem to have formed part of 
a group {perhaps including Hitiitc) bounded by Balto-Slavic on 
the one hand and by Greeks Artnenian, and Thraco-Phry gian on 
the nther^ origioally dwelling in the area between Uie Dnieper and 
the Ural ^IguntainB, 

For Agnean, a TocAanacAfi has been wTJtten by W. 

Schultz, E. Sleg^and E. Sicgling (Gottingen, 1931), purely descrip¬ 
tive, and tt'ithout phonolog}% comparative itjaterialj or syntax j for 
Kuchaean, we have only Biudiea on the noun, verb, and numerals 
by S. Lfvi and A. Rleilkt in volumes xvji-xbc of the de In 

ttQditi de Imgui^iiqite tfe Park (1912“161 p and a brief survey by 
the latter in the first volume of the Indo^^eTmanisches Jahrbuch 
(1914p pp. tiiough G. Bonfantc b preparing a comparative 

grammar of i%. 

ti ittite 

Preliminary excavations in 1093, followed by intensive explora¬ 
tions from 1905 to 1907, led to the diseovcfy at Baghaz-koi, some 
one hundred and fifty kilometres oast of Ankara (Angora) in Asia 
Minor, of a mass of cuneiforto texts in a language hitherto un¬ 
known; and in 1917 the Cieoh scholar B. Hrozny, after exhaustive 
study, established the Indo-European charaeter of the tongue in 
hifl Die Sprache dcr Hethiicr. The languaj^e, w'hoae records are 
chieOy ritualistic and historical in nature, is usually termed 
Hittite, since the earliest keow'u name of the capital of the classical 
Hittite perjod w'as Hat Li ^ but since a passage m one of the texts 
speaks of a ^ eingei^ of Kanes ^ (earliest known a$ Kusar) as con¬ 
trasted with one * of Khattn ' (the Hittites proper), it haa algo 
boon calletl Kanesian, though some prefer to designate it as l^asili 
* the language of Nesas 

The lingiiiatic structure of Hittite is clearly Indo-European in 
type, although some investigators regard it as standing in a sort 
of sistcr-reintton to that group, and speak of the ladci-Hiftitc 
language-lam ily (cL p. 299), wdiilc affinities have been sought 
betwreen it and Lycian and Lydian (cf. pp, 382-^83). Its texts 
date betw een the nineteenth century' and the thirteenth b.c., and 
arc characterised by a linguistic decay astonishing in a language 
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of such early date, nnhss one is to suppose that it represents a 
stage more primiLive tluin the highly developed system of Indo- 
European generally* It has no aspirates^ only masculUie-feminine 
and neuter genders (perhaps better tertoed atiimate and inani¬ 
mate; of. pp, 1S3-10O), and two conjugations, one in -mi and the 
other in -Ai (e.g., eimi ' I cat *: s&khi * I know each with a 
present and a preterite, the -Ai-conjugatioo npparently being a 
perfect in origin; and eoveral of its case-forms are by no means 
easy to explain. On the other hand, it posaeas^ the voweb e, 
i, u (but no q) and a medio-passive in -r (cf* pp. 21B-219), and is 
clearly a cenfuwi-language (cf. kiia * lies', Greek Kthiu, as con¬ 
trasted with Sanskrit iite). 

Hittite phonology is marked by a phoneme transcribed A which 
is otherwbe unkno^Ti in Indo-European except as a sound of 
secondary development. Thb A apparently represents a voicele^ 
velar frientiv^e [x| or* more probably, a voiceless phaiyngal frica¬ 
tive [hj; and the discovery of this stop, for ivhose existence in 
Indo-Europeao additional evideoee has been found in Greek and 
Armenian, will oblige us to make certain revisions in the Indo- 
European phonological scheme (cf. pp, 66,445-446). The vocabu¬ 
lary contains a large percentage of words of non-Indo-European 
origin. 

Besides the cuneiform texl^, there are a bo Hittite inscriptions 
In pictographic or iiieroglyphie characters. and P. Merlggi, 

among others, are deciphering these tcjgts, and arc in fair agree¬ 
ment that tiieir language may be akin to that seen in the thus far 
scanty fragments of Lmaa or Lutnun, closely related to Hittite, 
aod regarded by eome as cognate with Lycian and Carl an (cf. 
p. 3S2), For the study of Hittite we possos;^ the admirable Cona- 
parativt^ Grarntnar of the Hittite Langmge of E. H. Stutievant 
(Philadelphia, 1933). Since 1930, the itvuu& hittite et fisiottiqite, 
publbhed at Paris, has dealt with this language as well aa with 
the AfiLanic group generally and H, Pedersen has published a 
valuable ^tudy on H}ititisch und di^ ondem indoeuropdiscAen 
Sprochen (Copenhagen, 1938). 

4™etiieja 

This language, once supposed to belong to the Indo-Iranian divi- 
BiDU because of the large number of Iraninq (Parthian) worcb 
borrowed in its vocabulary (cf, pp, 127, 320J, has bug been ree- 
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ognified as constituting an independent bfanch of Indo-European. 
The Proto-AnocnSana appear to liBve migrated from east of the 
Caspian Sea^ passing north of the Black Sea into Asia Minor, 
leaving colonies among the Thraciaus, PhrygianSp etc., and settling 
in the Kittite Empire in tho region of Lake Van, whence they have 
been driven, in the course of their tragic history^ to their present 
centre in the southern Caueaisus urea. Greek tradition makes them 
offshoots from the Phrygians, which may, indeed, have been the 
case. Except for a few linea of poetry, their literature begins with 
a highly important translation of the Bible in tiic fifth century 
A.D,; and the bulk of their writings are versions of theolngical and 
historical worka from Greek or Syriac original^, some of which are 
no longer extant. Only one dialect of CEa^sicoi (Grabar) 

is known, this probably being that spoken in the district of Taravrn 
on the shores of Lake Van. 

Armenian possesses all live vowel3 and a rather complex ^tem 
of consonants which shoviis strong (but apparently only fortuitous) 
resemblance to that of the South Caucasian languages; it has no 
grammatical gender’ and is characterised by a heavy Sitress-accent 
(cL pp, b3“64) wliich, resulting in the loss of short vowels in 
unaccented syllables, has much changed the appearaoco of its 
words. One of ifce most remarkable features is a consonant-shift 
even more tliorough-going than in Teutonic itself (cf. pp. 79-S2), 
whereby, for instance, Indo-European d becomes £, and Indo- 
European t becomes t* [e^g^i Armenian tarn Men *: Latin decern; 
Armenian ("crfuffi * endure ^: Latin - bear. In the Eastern 
dialects of Afodem Armen fan (c,g., that of Tiflis) this condition 
still holds, but in the Western fas that of CoosUintlnopk) the 
shift has been reversed, so that Eastern and Old Armenian t and 
d have become d and i respectively (for example, Old and Eastern 
Armenian Tigran from the Old Persian pro|>er name found in 
Classical WTiters as = Western Armenian Dikrun}. The 

verb has lost the perfect, but retains tlie aorist, and lia$ a passive 
(e.g., »ir€?n * 1 love ' ; srWm * I am loved *) analogous to the San¬ 
skrit type of * he cooks ^: paepdfe * it is cooked * (cl. p. 217); 
and the inflexiona of both the verb and the epithetologue show, on 
analy^ie, a remarkable piling-up of inflexional endinp strongly 
auggeetive of a late stage of linguistic de\'elopmcnt. 

The diakeU of Annenjanj which begin to be knoivm from the 
twelfth cetiturj', seem to be, as in the case of those of MchIe^ 
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Greek id. p. 29) i deinatioji-^ from the Classical language rather 
Uiaa descendantB of ancient dlalecta which doublLess once cxistetL 
They show wide trabsfurtiiatiou in the inflexion of tlie verb and 
great simplification in that of the epiLbetologuep while their syntax 
is much modified under the hiliuence of Turkish; and they fall into 
three broad group® according to their mode of forming the present 
indicative (e.g.. Classical siViim 'I love' : jgiVum cm am ia 
loving \siTem q 0 [indicative pins a particle; cf. Mediaeval Cilician 
Armenian gu Jtrem), sird im * 1 am to love T, 

The old and purely descriptive grammar?? by J. Sebroeder 
(Th^murus ArmenTcae et hodiemae^ Amsterdam, 

1711) and Ch, Cirblcd f'Gra?7irnnire de la langve nriTHfaicnfifij 
Farisp 1323) ate still of value for tlieir exhaui^ive coilection of 
material; but Uie only linguistic treatment k A, Meillet^a E&qm&s& 
d'unc gramnmire comparee dd Varmlnien clas 9 iqu& {aecond edi- 
tioiij Viennap 1&37, with tlie collaboration of Father L, Marite; 
^MeiHet'a AlforinentscAc^ Heidelbergp 1913, is de¬ 

scriptive), For Middle Armenian, we have J* Karat's Hktarmhe 
Gtamimlik de$ KiKki^ch-Armenischm (Strasaburgj 1901); the 
relation between Ancient and Modern Armenian is given consid¬ 
eration in A* AbeghLan'a ATewarTwcntscAc Groinnmliilc (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 19363 j and the modern dialects are grouped in H. 
Adjarian^a Cfas^vfcation diaketes (PariSp 1909). 

The single etymological dictionary thus far is H. Hfibechmann'^a 
Atincni^che Grammatikf volume i (Strasaburg, 1397; nomorepub- 
Eahed); and the question of the relationship of Armenian to South 
Caucasian is well discussed by G* Deetcra in his AmertiiScA und 
Sudkaukasisch (Leiprigj 1927), 

This groups conventional rather than certain, comprises the 
scanty rcinaiusof ancient Thracian mid of Old and New Phrygiau- 
The former is known only from proper names and glosses (espe¬ 
cially names of plants), and from a single brief in? 5 cripiioti on a 
gold ring, found in 1912 near Ezerovo in Bulgaria and dating ftotu 
the fifth or fourth century B,c^p which still aw'aiU satisfactory 
mterpretaLion, For Old Phrygian we have nineteen inscriptions of 
the eighth century b.o.i likewise imperfectly understood, and 
eighty-eight in Newr Phrygian from the early centuries of our era, 
in addition to a number of glosses. IL b posaible that BUkynian, 
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of u'hich a half-tioaen giossca survive, &s well aa Dacian and Getic 
(in which the Homan Ovid tells us that ho wrote aomc poems long 
since vanished!, may have belonged to this aame groups hut ita 
further afiiniues are uncertain, some coikaidering it akin to Illyrian, 
while others place it midway l>elwccii Armenian and Tokharian. 
It is at least clear thot Plirygian possessed tlie vowels d, i, I, 
0 fd becomes i, and u apparently Oj it probably belonged to 
the soCem^group (New Phrygian {r<^i'[vj 'to this one't Old 
Church Slavic semv, contrasted with Greek that one Latin 
«c-do * give here '), 

For Tlimeian, we have materials by W. Tomaschek ^JOie nlten 
Tftrakcr^ two parts, Vienna, 1893-94* to be used with great cau^ 
lion); and for New Phrygian, J, Fraser's ' Phrygian Studies, I ' 
fTraniactt'onif o/ the CambridffC P/tilaleffical Society, volume vi, 
part 2, Cambridge, 1913); the Phrygian inscriptions are moat con¬ 
veniently collected, together with the remains of other languages 
of the Near East, by J, Friedrich in his A'lct'naeiofwchc Sprach- 
dcnktndler (Bcrlm, 1932); and the collection of glosses of <his 
same area in the An'ca I Halle, iSol) of P. de Lagarde (earlier 
named P. Bdtlicher), rcworkfKl in great part in Ida Gesommefte 
AhAandfwipen (Leipzig, 1866) . may still be consulted with profit. 

Creek 

Generally speaking, Greek is the most important of all the Indo- 
Ktirojjcan languages for determining the primitive vowel-system 
of the family, Us only rivals here being Oscan and Lithuanian; 
but its consonantism shows considerable deviation from the orip- 
nal Hchcine. lU fidelity to the old verbal system is closer than that 
of any other language except Vedic Sanskrit; but its iaficxion of 
the epithetologue is marked by much syncretism i cf. pp. 201 -202), 
the earlier stages here being esisenlially retained by Sanskrit, 
Baltic, and Old Church Slavic, Although its accentuation has been 
rather seriously modified by the ‘ ttiree-mora kw which prEvents 
the accent from being further than three eyllahles from the end of 
a word, it has otherwise retained the Indo-European aceentual 
system to a degree wh ich mates it rival V etlic Sanskrit, this accent 
having bee n tonic until about the fourtli century a4>., since which 
time it has been expiratory (cf. pp. 63^-64). 

Greek ia further noteworthy in that it has had a continuous 
literary record from the eighth century u.c. to the present day. In 
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historic form it ia Ihua older than Ibo lialic group p which is really 
known only five centuries later; and we are parLicularly fortunate 
in iiavjng a large mass of mscriptions in many dialects over » long 
period and a wide area, ITie sole rival of Greek in this respect ifl 
Italic, where, however^ the non-Latin remains are relatively 
scanty. These inscription^ are more important lingubtically than 
the strictly literary remains in thek representation of the language 
aft actually spoken, altliongli their value is only too often impaired 
by masons' errors, by attempts to be learned qr Utemry, and, 
particularly in texts of later date, by mixture of dialecta. The 
literatures in Attic and in such Ionic wTitcra a$ HercMlotoa 
accurate document, hut the literary remaine in other diakeb 
(e.g.^ the Doric of the bucolic poems of Thcokritoa, Bion, and 
Aroftchc^s, and of the lyrics in the dramas; the Aeolic of Sappho; 
etc.) are of less w orth, for not only arc they based on a learned and 
literary" tradition, but they have also been seriously' emended ' by 
editors both ancient and modem^ to &ay nothing of blunders made 
by ignorant scribes. An additional source for a knowdedge of Greek 
dialects is found in the lexicogruphora, esperiiilly II cay Chios, 
though here &ho faulty manuscript tranamisfiion has led lo many 
eiTorfl; and some mforniatiqn {though much less tlian one would 
GXficct) may be gleaned from the old Greek grammarians. 

Tlic exact mutual relations of the GVeeJt dmiects have been 
much dcbaled, the question being complicated by the unovon dis¬ 
tribution of Uieir outstanding features, so tlaat any attempt to 
group them according to the ccM?xkLence of this or that particular 
phenomenon in various dialects is extremely hazardous, and any 
endeavour to draw^ isogloLlic lines upon a map w'ould be moat con¬ 
fusing, The least objectionable classification secnia to i>e into West* 
em, Cent rat Areaflo-Cyprian^ and Attic-Ionic, The IFcitfCTin (yronp 
cotnpriaes Doric (including Laconian, Messenian, Argolic, Cretan^ 
and the various Doric colonies), Achaean^ Eleaiij and North-West¬ 
ern {Epirote, Aeamanian, Aetolian, l^rian, Phocian, and Phthi- 
otic in southern Thessaly); the Central (also termed Aeolic), 
consisting of Boeotian* Thessalian, and I^esbian; tlie Arrndo- 
Cyprmn with the divisions of Arcadian, Cyprian, and probably, 
though with much dialect-mixture^ Famphylian in Asia Minor; 
and Altjc-Jonie falling into Attic and tonic, the two dialects in 
whicl] almost all Greek literature h written. Another dialect of 
historical and lUerarj^^ rather than of strictly linguistic^ importance 
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is found in tho epics associfttwl with the name of (probably 

dating, in kernel, from before the ninth oentury B,cJ, where one 
e%h(lcntly hns nn Aeolic foundation revisctl by lonianSj eo that ilic 
' epic " dialect is esscntiftlly Aeolo-Ionic, 

In another connexigHj wc have already outlbied the liistory of 
the fircek boEuage {\r. 29), noting that the old dialects ha%'e long 
since vanished excepting for a single descendant in Tsarmian, 
stxsken in a small area along the Gulf of Nauplia, and retaining 
markeil cx'^idenccs of its Doric origin. With the Turkish cotiqucst in 
the fifteentli century, the old stipremacy of Attic (wiUi its minor 
mod i^cfl Lions) was c rushed ^ and dialects again began to evolve. 
One of the enrlicst monuments of Modem Gr^ek h a version of the 
Pentateuch publiehcii in Hebrew characters at Constantinople in 
1M7 (tranacribed into Greek Ictlcrs by D, C. Hesseiingp Le.v cmq 
iivrcs de la lot, Leyden, IStiTl: but the beginnings and evolution of 
the language still need much iiiTc^tigation. The actual vernaculars 
of Modem Greek fall into a large number of local dialects^ which 
may very roughly be divided into a northern and a southern group, 
the fonner characterised by a heavier stress accent then ibe latter, 
thus leading to the loss of vowels in unstressed syllables, with con- 
sidemble resultant change in the appearance of wortis. Just as 
Ancient Greek contains many aibgenous wortb^ ao AL>iiern Greek 
has a large alien element in iU vocabntaryj particularly Tiirkislij 
Slavic, and Italian. 

I'he principal scientific grammars of Ancient Greek are G_ 
Alcyer^a Grieohischc OTammiitik (third edition, Leipzig, 189§; 
largely antifiiiatcdr but still of vahie for collGction of materials, 
H* Hirt's Handbuch der {friechkehen Laut~ und Formenlehre 
(second edition, Heidelberg, 1912)tf^ud K.Brugmann's GHechi&che 
Gramnmtik f fourth editjon, Munich^ the latter to he re^ 

placed by E. Sthayzer'a work of the same name, of which tlie 
first volume has appeared (Munich, 1930}. For the Greek dialect^s 
we have O. HoiTmann's Diff grie^hinchm Diakkte in fftrciri ^tsfore- 
Zmammenhange (three volumes, Gottingenj 1801-^)» a 
number of special grammars in Llie fourth volume of t he Sammluntj 
der grrecIuVicAcfi Diflfckfmxtftrf/fen by F, Bechtel and H. Col I it 3 
(Gottingen* 1SS4-1916), Bechtcra GnerAi^cAe Diahkie (three 
volmueap Gottingen, 1921-24; skclctcin granttiiara of the individufll 
dialects — all these w'orks purely deecriptive), and E, Boii^cqV 
Lea Dialects doriena (Paris, 1S91J; while general surveys art^ 
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pven in A. Thumb's//andbucA der ^n'ecfcwcAen Diaiekte fHeidel¬ 
berg, 1909; first 'volume of a tbarough rc'vision by E, Kietkers, 
1^2) Bnd C. D. Buck's IntToduction to the Study of the Greeh 
Diaiectn (revised edittohi Boston [192$)), 

P. KreUchnicr's m die Gewhichte dor griechiachen 

Spf&ehe fGuttingca, 1896) is of gre&t value for the pre-history of 
(.ireek; for the general history of the language the best "work is 
A, Meillet’s Aperpu d’une AtsfoiVe rfe ft? lanfpno ffrcctjuc (fourth edi¬ 
tion, Park, 1^5); and the later periods are treated in Thumb's 
Die gneehiseke ^procAe fm Zeitalter des //ellen>.vaiu; (Strassburg, 
19011, K, Dieterieh’s t/afersKcAun^cn zur Gesekiekte dcr griechi- 
scAcft 5prflcAe (Lcipaig, 1898), E, Mayser’s Gramomtik der 
griechiseken Papyri (two volumes, Berlin and Letpiig, 1923-34), 
J. II, Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament Greek (cauipleted by 
W, F. Howard, two volumes, Edinburgh, IQOfi-?®), S. B, Psaltes's 
Grammatikderbyzantinischen Chrmiken iGoUingen, 1913}. G, K 
Hatsidakis'a Einlertung m die nev^echischeGrammatik (Leipzig, 
1892}, and Tiiumb’s 7/andbueA der neugriechiachen Volkgepracke 
(second edition, Strossburg, 1910; English translation, Handbook 
of the Modem Greek Fcmnctilar, Edinburgh, 1912), individual dia¬ 
lects being studied, for instance, in It, M. Da wkins’s A/odem Grcefc 
in Asia Mtaw (Cambridge, 1916} and H, Pemot’a Introduction A 
I Hade dii diaieete tsakonien (Paris, 19341. The older ctvmological 
dictionaries of G. Curtiua fGrundiuge dcr griechiseken Btymolo- 
gie, fifth edition, Lcipaig, 1879), U Meyer (Handbtick dcr gricchi- 
tehen Bttjmologk, four volumes, Leipzig, 1901-02; antiquated even 
before it appeared, but still of some value for ita references to 
Greik literature), and U'. Prellwitz (BtyHielagisehes Worterbuch 
der gricckischen Spraebe, sccojid edition. Gottingen, 1905) have 
been entirely superseded by E. Boiaacq's DrWmafiOTre 

ffpque dc la fonffua greeque (Paris, 1916; third reprinting, with 
index of words. Paris, 1938). 

The relation ofAfooedottian to Greek is uncertain, some scholars 
r^rding it as a Greek dialect, while others consider it closely 
akin to Illyrian, jf not, indeed, a mere Illyrian dialect (cf, p. 332), 
It IS known only from glosses and proper names, some of which, 
though recorded as Macedonian, may nnt really belong to it. Its 
only rcasonahly certain characteristic k its Heoitpiralion of old 
aspirated voiced plosives (e g., * death ': Greek from 

Indo-European •dhupiatot; = Greek ef San- 
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skrit bkar- ' bear '}; and it would seem to have belonEed to the 
centum^^up (cf. axpQvrot * boundnriea ^ : Old Latin &cri^ * rugged 
mountain' as contrasted with Sanskrit airi- 'sharij edge'}. The 
one special work on the langiiago is 0. HofYmann's Die Makedonen 
(Gottitigcri* liJOG; to be Used witb caution, but of value for it« 
collection of material). 


Albanian 

The oldest dcicumerita of Albanian thus far kno^Ti are a short 
baptismal ritual of 1462 and a Bible translatiotj of 1555, jirc- 
serv^cd in the Uolate Beminarj' at Palermo and still unedited; but 
the greater part of its early literature dates fromAhe seventeenth 
centuryp its most valuable records eodsistlng of folk-songs. The 
language falia into two groups, eaeli with a number of sub-dialootss 
Gcg ( with colonies in Dalmatia) to the north and Teek (with col¬ 
onies in Greece, Italyi and Sicily) to the soutli of the Shumbi River* 

Long before its appearanee in writing, .Albanian unclerwentsueh 
radical changes both in phonology and in marphology that pro¬ 
found further study miist be made before its full value for Indo- 
European linguistics can be determined; w hile as a result of succes¬ 
sive domination by Venetians and Turks, and in consequence of its 
proximity to Greece^ its vocabulary is so titixcd with foreign words 
that tlie native ekmcjit forms only a $ma!i minority (cf. p. 126'), 
The language bebog^ to the M^rm-gmup, but its further afltnities 
are much debated; and at present it is best considered as forming 
a group by itself. It is often gupjmsed to represent ancient Illyrian; 
but since tlie latter appears to iiave been a cenfu??*-group (cf. 
p. 332) j the view that Albanian w^as akin to the Thmeo-Phrygian 
division (cf. pp- 326-3271 seems aomewhat more probable. 

There arc many purely de$criptive grammars of Albanian, not¬ 
ably G, Moyer's Kurzgefa^itic aibancshchc GrarnTnatik (northern 
Task; LeipEig, 1888), G. Poknieii's Grammatik der albanesi^ekcn 
Sprache (both dialects; Vienna, 1908). A. Leotii's Gt&mmatim 
elementare ddta h'ni^aa albanese Iosco) (Heidelberg. 

1915), G. ^Veigantl's Grafi'* 7 ?iori'fc im sudgegiicken 

Dialekt (Lcipsigp 1913). A. Feizi's Crrainmfl^fca delUt Ungua 
uihancse (Geg; Naplea, 1929), and S. E. Mannas Afbamaa 
Grammar (central dialect; lyondon, 1932); but wx have as yet no 
acientifie and comparative granwnarp though we possess an excel- 
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lent etymological dictiansry in G. Meyer's Etymolo^tiches Warier- 
der albonesitchen Sprache (Leipzig, 1391}. 


Illyrion 

Although once flpoken over a wide area, Illyrian haa left behind 
it only a briel inacriptinti of three words discovered near Scutari 
in Atbsnin, and a fairly large number of personal and geographical 
names. It is gerterully agreed that it was a centum-language, and 
that it was connected with at least two ancient Italic dialeclat 
Venetic, in the area corresponding approximately to the modem 
Venezia, and represented by some two hundred short inscriptions; 
and Afesaoptc, in the heel of the Italian boot, of which we have 
about one hundred and eighty equally brief texts; and to these we 
may perhaps add Raetic, with some sixty fragments. The remains 
of all these are still ton inadequate for very de^nite statements; 
but if Vcnctic and ^Icssapio belong to the ceRtum-group, and if 
they arc akin to Illyrian, the latter cannot, as is tnaintained by 
good authorities, be the ancestor of Albanian, which is a satem- 
longuage, flic remains of Illyrian are collected (only too probably 
with an admixture of aliogcnous elements unavoidable in our prea- 
ent stale of knowledge) by IL Kruhe in his Die alien balkanilly- 
rlschm yeoffraphischen S'amen (Heidelberg, 1925) and Lexikon 
altilli/riscker Pcrmnennatiien (Heidelberg, 1929), and tlie Vo- 
netic, KacUc, and Messapic inscriptions, with all the grammar 
now possible, by R. Conway and J. Whatumugh in their Prae- 
Itaiic Diatects of Italy (three volumes, Cambridge, U. S. A., 1933). 


The oldest record of Italic is it Pracnestino fibola of th^ seventh 
century b.c.^ Afanion med jhcfhaked Xumastm * Mnnius me fecit 
umerio and the earlicgt Latin text h li very fraRinentary'm- 
Bcnption on the laps mQer in the Roman Fomm from the sixth 
century About 300 we have itiscriptiniis on. eoinSj mirrors, 
cupSt etc.; but little of value has been jireservcd older than the 
second half of the third century. 

The Italic dialects fall into three groups: Lalina-FalisCBn,08co- 
Lmbrian, and Salrcllian, of which tlie most important, both his¬ 
torically and in wealth of material, is the Latin, Tliis may be 
divided into several periods: Old Latin until the first Civil War 
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(S2 B.q,); Classical Latin from the time of Cnc^ar and Cicero to 
the death of (Si b.c.-aj>. Hi; Silver Latin fromi Tiberius 

to Trajan (a.d. 14-U7); Arcliaistic Latin (a,o, 117-lSOl; and 
Vulgar Latin from A,ti. IfiO until its dij^pi>eafance a$ a vernacular. 
It must be borne in mind that vrhile Old Latin ^cen, for in- 
stance, in the coniediesof Plautus) and Classical Latin ^ notably as 
illustraied by Caesar) doubt less represented, fairly clo^ly^ the cur¬ 
rent speech of the day; Silver Latin ajidall aubsc^ncnt periods were 
artificially influenced by Claasical norme, except for such frankly 
colloquial documents as the P^r^grinatio (fourth cen¬ 

tury), the writings of Gregory of Tours (sixth century) ^ and the 
doenments of the Merovingian period in France from the fifth to 
the eighth century, One muisl aJ^o rvmeitiber that, along ivilh the 
more or less artificial ^Titten language^ tliere was likeivise a ver¬ 
nacular^ which has left practically its sole litcrarv' remnant in 
parts of the S^tyricon of Petronius (first centnrj' a _ d .; notably in 
the amuaing account of Trimalchio^s dinner); and that this ver¬ 
nacular wag constantly changings douhtlo$a with dialectic peculi¬ 
arities. Our surest source for knowledge of the language a$ actually 
spoken is the inscriptionSt which number thousands:, seattored 
througikout the Empire and covering many centurieSi but to he 
used with caution analogous to that rcf|uisite in Ktudying Greek 
epigraphic I’cinaing (of. p. 325) \ but^ on the otlier hanrh surpris¬ 
ing though it be, tlie inscription!?! appear to slmw no dialectic differ- 
cneex wliatever, hut present one and the fc?ajiie language regardless 
of their geographical positions in the Empire. 

The other member of this sub-divigion, Fulfscan^ is represented 
by several inscriptions, glosses, and proper names; aiui to the group 
also belonged the closely similar l/crfifctnn and FraeReMmian. 

The second division, 0®co-( Vnbriun^ has left an abundnnee pf 
epigraphic evidence which enables us to draw up a fairly complete 
grammar of both Us diniceta, of w hich O^can is ilic more retentive 
of old forttis^ es|>ccially aa regards its vocalism, winch k much 
more primitive than Latin, even rivalling Greek and Litliuaniann 
Oscan has some one hundred and fievcnty-fivc jnseriptione, but 
only a few (the Han line Tablet, tlie Cippus AbcHanus, the Agnone 
Tablet, and the Curse of Vibia) arc of any considerable length. 
The one great document of Umbrian is the long ritual contained 
in the Iguvine Tables found at Gubbio in Italy, containing be¬ 
tween four and five tliousand words in four hundred and forty-nine 
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IiTics, of which i&cv6^nty'‘ninc ar^" rcpetitioDs. They written In 
two alphabet.^, ono tiativc and the other Homan, the tablets in 
XJtnbrian script apparently dating from belwceti 200 and m n.c, 
(cDnventbnally printed in black-faccd type), and thoi^e in the 
Latin alphabet from between ISO and 70, both sets from tableU 
of the third eentnry b.c. 


The third j^oupt conventionally termed oocupic$ a 

poftition midway belween Oscan and Umbrian, but its remains are 
iarnentably ecanty. Here belong Pflelignianj Marrucinian^ Yes* 
tiniam Volscii^n, ^larsian^ Ac<|uiaa, and Sabine; but the eight In- 
scripiinns calied Old Sabclliati are not Italic, being of ven^ un¬ 
certain alfinitio^, though some connect the Language with the 
lUjTian group (cf. p. 3321, 

The chief diderences between Osco-Umbrian and Sahel linn m 
contrasted with Lfttinci-Faliscan are that the former groups repre¬ 
sent Indo-Euitkpean qM by a labial instead of by a guttural and 
Iniii>-Europcati medial bh and dh by / instead of by b and d (c.g.^, 
p^tiro-pert Mour times’; Latin quateri Uiiibrian tefe Mo 
tlieo . Lalin cf, Sanskrit ifuhAi/ui'np Oscan incfiai " in the mid- 
<lk^ r Latin mediae, d. Sanskrit It also goes without 

sfl> ing that Latin itself contains not only wonls of unknawTi origin^ 
but also those oF dialectic source (cf. p, 120), such as rufm ’ red ' 
X3idc the genuinely Latin ruber ("cf. Umbrian rufru * rubrog ^; 
Sanfiknt mithird^); und ainiilEtJ' traces of noii-l,atiii ciiatccts iiiav 
be found ju RoioBiice, o.g., probably, French sifffer ' to whistle 
Latm sibiiorr,' Late Latin c^/ro, French coiffc, Englisfb coiy from 
an ito-Limbrian 'cn/ed ^ Latin “ciibca, cognate with Greek 
■n Wr-j, Indo-Eumpcnii ‘ hide *, 

The si^cial characteristics of Latin are the monophthongisation 
or Indo-Fjirorwan diphthongs (e.g.. Did I,atin vino *' one ’ : t-atin 
M-iHJi, cr Greek dTi^ ‘ ace on dice Gothic ains; Latin ff ' goes': 
Greek tut,, Lithuanian eilij; the change of aspirated voice<! plo- 
si\es to loiec esg fricatHcs, which become voired plo.'^ivcs inter- 
vocnbrally (e.g,, Latin /al ‘ I have been ■. amu-bS ‘ I shall |qvc -: 
fkmskfit fr^la^rd^^ becomes»); the nmalgamfltion of the aorist with 
tl.c t^rfeet fe.g.. r/Eri ' I hai-c said’, for ‘dic-n, is an -s-norisl; 
dern I have given is a true perfect); the creation of new com^ 
ponnd m^inrfcets and fulnrcs from the Indo-European base 
bAcTJc- become (c,g., ama-bam, ttma-bo); and the surrender of 
tiic free accent of Indo-European (cf. p. gij fo, ^ 
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accent OD the first syliable with consequent weakening of loss of 
vowels in unstresBChci syllables, this later being modified by a 
'^three-mora law* analo^us to that in Greek (cf. p. 327; e.g., 
am'nmus * we love* =- [in morae] but 'dlcimtts ^we 

say am'ico * to a friend * = (in morse} *amricoQj, though traces 
of the earlier system still survive, notably in eompound verbs (e.g.^ 
7acm ' I make V but con'fi^o ^ I finish ' for *'ceHjSci'4 from a still 
earlier ^'confaetd; cf. pp 63-64,3151* 

Italic shows 5 uch close affinities with Celtic Liiat many scholars 
assume a prehistoric period of Italo-Ccltic unity. Here belong, for 
instance, the representation of Indo-European gif by k io Latin 
and Goidelic, but by p in O^qo-Umbrian and Biy^thonic (e.g., 
Latin gua/uor * four * : (jscao pt}iiri>-^ert * four times ^ = Old Irish 
cethir : Old Welsh pfiguar); superlatives in *-{i}sfp7no~ f^-En 
Oscan neasimas- ' next" : Middle Irish nes&am^; genitivea in -i 
(e g., Latin vtrl * of a man *: Old Irish for * uiH, GauUsh 
Trutikni * Dnitei ffilii], of the son of Drutios"); flubjunctiyes in 
Hi- (e,g,, Latin jeram ' tliat I loay carry ': Old Irish bera}; and 
tlie great development of the passive and deponent in -r (cf. pp. 
213-^219l 

Besides the Italic dialeda proper * mention must a bo be made of 
Sicelj of which a few^ glosses and an in^riplion of three lines have 
been preserved, and w'hich seenis to have belonged eillier to this 
group or to Ligurian. Two inscriptions, with a total of fifteen lines, 
found at Novjlara, near Fesaro in Umbria, are written in a lan¬ 
guage uomefimes called Pre-Sabelli an, LibuiTiiaPp or Piceoian, 
concerning whose affinities no Gpinion can yet safely be cjqircssed. 
In the extreme north of Italy, in the general area of Lago Mag- 
giorCj, Borne seventy-two inflcrlptionB, chiefiy sepitlehral or dedi¬ 
catory, and containing about fifty difi'erent w'ordj (chiefly proper 
names), have been discovered. These are conv'entionally called 

pontiney and their lang^ge may well represent the sole known 
remnants of Ligurian, which would ^ra to have stood midway 
betw een Italic and Celtic. 

For Latin, the chief scientific gfammara ore W. M. Lindsay'a 
The Lafm Lcn^ge (Oxford, 18^4), F. Sommer's Handbuek der 
laieini^cher^ Laut* und Formonichu (second and third editions, 
Heidelberg, 1014), and, especially, the lateinucke Grammatik of 
F. Stoll and J, K* Schmali {fifth edition by M Leuniann and J. B. 
Hofmann, Munich, 192S). For the later period, one haa such works 
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a$ C- Grandgent'a Introduction to Fulyar Latin (Boston, 1908), A. 
Camoy’a IjS Latin d’Bspagne d’apr^s lea inacriptionA (second cdi^' 
tion, Brusselsi 1S06), J. Pirson’s La Langue dea inscTiptions latincs 
de ia Gaule (Liige and Paris, 1901), and SI. Pei's I^nmiaqo of the 
Righth-CentuTi/ Texfa in fvarthem France (New York, 1932). The 
entire development of the language is outlined hy A. Slcillot in liis 
Esqume rf'une hiatoire de ta tongue latino t third cf lit ion, Paris, 
1933), and tiic possible reiation of Italic to Celtic liy A. Walde in 
his i'bei* dlfestc aprachlictte Besiekungen emechen Keiten und 
italikcm (Innsbnjck^ 1917), 

For tiic non-Latin Italic and ' Prc-Italic' dialects we have the 


collectionB of R. Conway, The lialic Dialects (Cambridge, IS87; 
a comparatively small number of inseriptions have since been dls' 
covered) and Tke Frae-Italic Dialects of Daly by Conway. J. 
Vt liatmougb, and S. E. Johnson (three volumes, Cambridge, 
U. F, A., 1933); and for grammars, R. von Platita's CTOTfimatik der 
oakicch-^fimbriAchen Dialekte (two volumes. Slrnsaburg, 1892-97) 
and C, D. Buck’s (Jrommar of Oscan and Umbrittn rrevised edi¬ 
tion, Boston [19281). For titymology one has A. Walde’s J^tein- 
uckes elymohsisches Worterbuck (third edition by J B Hof¬ 
mann, Heidelberg, 1930 sciq.), F. Muller’s AUitaltschca Worterbwh 
(Gottingen, 1926), and the /!>/c(ionnatrc etymologiquc dc la tongue 
foline of A. Ernout and A. Meidel (Paris. 1932), whieli suprdement 
each other; and Eroout’s Us Elements dialectanr du vocabulairC 
loiiR (Paris^ J9D9) h also of vnluo in this cohuRxion. 

From the Italic group, especially from Latin, the Romance bn- 
guages are deri^^d. These, each with many dialects, often of great 
■merest, nre French, Spanish, Portuguese, Prevcntal. Catalan, 
Italian, Sardinian, Uhneto-Homanic, Rumanian, ami Dntmatiou. 
The Latmily underlying all of them was doubtless the vernacular 
of the pcrioda of the colonisalion of the countries in which they 
c^e to be spoken, even though the inscriptions from these areas 
sliow no dialectic diffcrcncca (see p. 333). In cadi region this 
Latinity would seem to ha\'c been modified by the languages of 
the ^ples among whom the colonists and soldiers camci in Gaul 
and Portugal by Celtic (c.g., commencing with a phrase hy a copula 
in Ftutich Jan unnatural arrangitEment outside French and Celtic! 
e.e., Old Irbh isipersin Crist d^-gnin^a^ain ^ French c^est dans 
ia personne duChnst que jc fait ceUt); in Spain, bv Iberian (per¬ 
haps in the change of Italic / to h, except before o [eg kifa 
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‘ daughter ’ = Latirt filia'" oa coutraated with fuego ' lire ' Latin 
focu'* but cf. p. 83ij iq Xurth Italj', very iwaaibly by Ligurian; 
and in Rumanin, equally possibly, by Illyrian. The Romance 
vocabulary contains many words from non’Indo-Europciui Inn- 
guagce, as well as a large number of Indo-European stock which 
arc neither represented in ItaUe nor explicable as mere burrowinga 
(cf. pp. 127-12SK 

The entire group is of particular lingubtic interest as represent¬ 
ing, in actual historic form, the evoliition gf dialects from a com¬ 
mon 9lock carried tg areas populated by peoples s|M}akjitg other 
tongues, so tJiai both the sLmilaTltics and the divergencies of the 
imlividuul Romance languages are of value to the student of 
linguUtics. Allltough Vulgar Latin shows many approximations 
in phonology, inorpltolog>*, ami syntax to the various Romance 
languages, the actiint lines of trimsition from Latin to Romance 
have vanished. The first documents in the Romance dialects are 
already distinct lingubtic entities — for French, the Strasbourg 
Oaths of 842; for Italian, in 9t>4; for Prin'cnjal, at the beginning 
of the eleventh century; for Spanish, in M J5; for Catalan, in 1171; 
for Portuguese, in 1192; for Rumanian, in the sixteenth century; 
Olid for the rest, even later. No agreement has yet been reached as 
to when Vulgar Latin ceased to be vernacular and when Romance 
began actually to be spoken; but the language of the Strasbourg 
tlaths would seem to have required a considerable period Jor its 
evolution from any form of Latin. 

Tlie principal dialectic divisions of the Romance languages arc 
as follows; (1) Frenrh‘ lie de FranM (which has become the 
standard language), Champenois, Burgundian (not to be confused 
witli the extinct Teutonic Burgundian; ef. p. 345), Lorraincsc, 
Walloon, Picard, Norman (historically important as the source of 
the Anglo-Norman dialect which has so profoundly affected Eng¬ 
lish; c.g., Engibh easRc from Norman castcl = Old lie de France 
cAostel, Modern French chateau, from Late Latin cosfeflu*' cnstlc, 
town’), Poitevin, and Berrichon; the south-eastern dialects of 
southern Franchc-Coiute, northern Dauphiny, and Savoy, and 
tlioae of French Switscrland form a Franco-Provenfal group; 
(2) Spani$h: Aragonese, Asturian, Leonese, Andalusian, and Cas¬ 
tilian (the standard language, whereas Andalusian is the basis of 
the Amcrirnn Spanish-speaking areas); (3) Portuguese: Portu¬ 
guese proper, witli several sub-dialects, and Gallego; (4) Proven- 
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' Pfovencal proper, L^ingue d'Ooj Auvfjrgncae, Limousine^ and 
Gascon; (5) Ca/^ajaa, so closely akin to that many 

$ehokni class them together; (0) Gailo^Italiaii (Emilian, 

Lombardy Piedmontcise, and Ligurian^ with interesting connexions 
with Provencal on the one hand and with Italian proper on the 
other) and Italian proficr {TuHcan (the standard language], 
Roman, Umbrian, Neapolitan, TarcntLne, Calabrian, Abruzzian, 
Sioilianp and \enetian); (7) Sardmim: Campidaneaoi J/ogudore- 
sian, Galltireec; reinurkabic as the sole Romance group winch pre- 
^r^^es the Latin distinction between e,l and 6, u (e,g., ]>atin fcUi 
‘ web, cloth ' : Carapidaniad tda ; Ttatian tda : French toite^pilu* 
^ hair t ptiti : pc(o : pod; vox toicc *: boH : iioce t voix; bucca 
‘ mouth' : 6«fcko ; buc<ia : bouche); (8) Rknnto-Romcnic: a large 
niim wr of dialects which may roughly be grouped an those of 

riBops, '^rol, and Friuli; (9) AutnanfoR.' Daco^Rumanian in 
Rumatiia itself, Macedo-Rumanian in scattered arena of Greece 
Istro-Rumanian in soiue parts of IsLrja , and 
(10) the ertmet Dalmatian, formerly spoken from the island of 
Vegim to Ragusa, Ragusan having become extinct in the fifteenth 
eentury, while the last speaker of Veglian was killed Iv a mine- 
explosion in 1898. 

Througli colonisation, the Romance languages have bccoinc ver- 
imcular far outside Europe, notably French in the Frounce of 
^ebeo, and in parts of Louieiana: Spanish in Mexico. Cuba, and 
Central Md Soulli America, except in Braril. where Portuguese is 
spaken. These eoionial languages show many interesting variations 
from the parent stocks. Thus, the French of the Province of Quebec 
and the closely similar Acadian of parts of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Uuisiana are based essentially on the dialects of 
northern France m spoken in the seventeenth century, and pre- 

onlydialecyc tp the mother comitry (c.g„an fl] ‘ fiaU-hook ’ : Old 
1 rl -l 1 ® manger >}; tJie Spanish 

of Chile h^ been mfluene^ to a striking degree by the South 
American ^ucaman and Judaco-Spanish and Judaeo-Portu- 

Zt ZT ^ fmust 

not be confused with the ereolised debasements (of. p. 37) of Negro- 

French in Mauritius, Louisiana, Haiti, Martinique^and Caye^e 

of Annamito^rrench m Cochin-China, of Malayo^panish m the 
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Philippines, of Xegro-Spanieh in St. DoininKo and Trinidad, of 
Negro-Portugiifi^e in Cape Verde and Senegninhiap of MalaycH 
Portugucse in JuvUi and of Indo-Portuguejje in Cwhin, Ceylon^ctc, 
For studioa of the Romance languages as a whole» we have^ 
notabl 3 ^ \\\ Meyer-Lttbke'^sCramffjfififc der rom(jm$chcnSpracken 
I four volumes, Lieipsig, 18W-1902; French trankslation^ GVemmenVe 
dcs by E. Rabiet and A, and G, Doutrepont, 

Paris, 1S90-1906) and Einfuhrung indn^Studmm di^r romanischen 
SjiTachwmenschaft Itiiird edition^ Heidelberg^ 192tShE- JloureioE'a 
de Ititguisilqui^ romane (third edition, Pttris^ 1930) p A. 
Zfluner^s Roinanhcht Spmckwksmsvhaft (two vulumeSp fourth 
edition, Berlin and Leipzig, 1921-2^1, and P. Savj-Lopea's Le 
origini neokfmc < Milan, 1920) ^ while the first volume of the 
Grundrisi der romanijichen Phiial^gifi (li^cond edition, Sir Hamburg, 
1906) contains seven studies on the pre-Romance languages in the 
Romance areas^ and seven on the individual old and motlern Rch 
manec tongues. For etymology, one has the Eomani&ches ctymola- 
gwkc9 [Vorierbuch of Aleyer-Lubke (third edition, Heidelberg, 
193oj, w hich supersedes G. Korting^sLrifein*V«?A-rafHfiiij>cfte4 
£<!r£uirA (third edition, Paderborn^ 1907), both to be used with 
caution w hen dealing with Romance w ords from non-Latin gources, 
Deseriptive grammars and dirtionaries of all tJie Romance lan¬ 
guages and of many of their dialects abound, but the number of 
special diachronic and scientific grammars and of etymological 
dietionartea is surprisingly small. For French, wt have, in particu¬ 
lar, K. Xyrop's GVanimaire hiRtoriqus de k hngue fran^i$e 
(six volumes. CopenJiagen, J914r-30)^ ^Icycr-Lubkc's HMon^che 
Grammatik der fmnzdsijichcn Sprache ftivo volumes, Heidelberg, 
1913-21), A. Ewert's The French [AtnguagA jLondon. 1933), and 
Mildred Pope^a From Latin to Modem French (Manchester, 
1934); for tlie dialects, E. Herzog haa a eonvenieot eotlcciion in 
his A'ew/roTurd^i^cAe DMckttexte mlt grommatischer EinUUung 
(Leipzig^ 1906); and for etymology^ the Fmn£o$ische^ ef^ok- 
gischcR IVorterbuch of \\\ von Wartburg (Bonn, 1928 eqqr)^ 
E, Gamillaclieg^s Wdrterbwck der /ranro^cftcn 

Sprache (Ilciidelberg, 1928), and, for the Frcnch-Canadian of 
Quebec, the du parier frangais on Canada (QuebeOg 

1930), giving tiie dialectic sources in France. For Wailcjon, M. 
Valkhoff has publisJicd a general survey in hia PhiMogie et 
littiratuTC wallannes (Groningen and Batavia, 1938). 
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For Spaiitshp the chief works ore the Gfamdtica fiistSrica de fa 
ca.!;jcfhina of F. llansseo (Hallo, 1013; theGermiuiorigioal, 
SpamscAc Gfammatik auf hiatarischer Grimdlage. Halle, 1910, is 
mucii inferior), R. Meoendez Pitial’a Manval dc gramdticu hit~ 
iorica espoBofa (fifth edition, Madrid, 1920) and Et idiom espanol 
en ftia primieroa tiempoa (Madrid, 1927), and W J. Entwistle's 
The Spaaiah Ijangviige, toge.thBr with Portuguese, CataLin, aad 
Baxifue (l^ndon, I93fi}. For Portuguese, wo have J. J. Nunes’s 
Compindio de grumdticQ hi*tA-Fra portugueaa (Lisbon, 1919) and 
J. Leite dc Vosconccllos's Esgaiase (f'une diatectologie portugaise 
(Paris, 1901). as well as E. B. Williams’s From Latin to Porfu- 
tftiose (Philaddphia, IS3S) and A. Epiphanio da Silva Dias’s 
EgntfUfl Aiafdnca portvffueifo (second edition, Lislwn, 1933); for 
Itahan, C. H. Grandgent's From Latin to Italian (Cambridge, 
U. S. A.. 19271 and O. Bertoni's Ffatia dialettale (Milan, 1916): 
for Rumanian, D. Densusianu's Hiatoire do la tanguo roumaine 
Hwo volumes, Paris, 1901*^2); and for )>almatian, M. Bartoli’s 
Das DatmatiscAe.* altromaniscAc Sprachreste von Vegtia bii 
fiofftiia vnd ifire Sfdlwiff in der apcnmno-balkankcken EoMonia 
(two volumeg, Vienna, 1906). 


Ceuie 

The Celtic poup falls info two divisiona, in one of which Indo- 
European qs w represented by a guttural, while in the other it 
S'"* in Latin as con- 

J * fonrteenthOld Welsh vot- 

g^r M odem Welsh podwar, Cornish paavnir, Breton pevar ’ four 

times’, Greek 

Sanskrit njfvdras, Indo-European *q»ett}or * four ’). 'The g-eroup, 

consisting of Irish (including Scots Gar!ini nnH iLf ■ ^ ^ ^ 
tlnuRiJi, J ^ Uachc) and Manx, is conven- 

tionaliy call^ OoideUc; the p-group, tomprising Gaulish, Welsh, 

l^rmcd Brythonic. although 

a l^neuages, so far as historical records 

are concemed, is GouInA, represented by a host of nanieii of per- 
50119 fUld plnccaj gio$^cs, &pd some scv^j'iitv-cjLds^ ' *' 

«oiun.- t» ih^ »c„„d *j.. (t), b«id„ . 
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found chiefly at La Orauresenque f Avcyroii) and coUeetcd 
by F. Honnet fLa Graufesenqtie fCondat&muga}^ two volumes, 
Paris, 1^^341 ; but the ooly document of any length istlie very frag- 
mcdlary and obscure Calendar of Cpligny- From all this material 
wc got a fair idea of the inflexion of the noun, but only n few 
forms of the verb. After the Roman conquest of Gauh the language 
became nioribund (cf. pp. 32, 53) ^ yei Saint Jerome (about 331- 
420) could 5 tin say that the Galatians of Angora spoke essentially 
the same language m the Cfauls of Treves, ao that Gaulish must 
still have survived both in Asia Jilinor and in Guul even at tliat 
late date. 

Between Gaulish and the Brythonie of Britain, Tacitus tells us^ 
tlierc waa little difTerence; but our earliest Brythooic glosses do not 
appear until about fiOO for and and not until the 

twelfth century for Camisk, The oldest literary records, which 
constitute the middle periods^ are still later: for Welsh, from the 
twelfth century j for Cornish and Breton, from the fiftenutliH Mid¬ 
dle Welah literature consisting chiefly of short poems, and Comish 
and Breton of dramas on Biblical themes and on lives of the saints 
respectively. The modem periods begin for ‘i\'elsh in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and for Breton from the beginning of the 
nineteenth. Coroish, after its great dramas of the flftcenth century, 
steadily gave place to English until it vanislicd in the early nine¬ 
teenth century ithe stock story that Dully Fentrcath of Nloinec- 
hole^ who died in 1777, w'as tlse last to speak it b abandoned), 
Breton, which is not a siiTvdval of Gaulish, but which w^as carried 
from Britain to Armorica by immigratipn itt the fifth mh\ sixth 
centuries, is, it would &eem> more ebsfcly related to Cornish than to 
Welsh. 

Of Comiah, wc have no evidence of dialectic fissure; but Alodcrn 
Welsh fall* into Xorthom f Anglesey, Camart'onp and Merioneth) 
and Southern (Cardigan, Carmaj^tlicn, and Glamorgan); and 
Breton has four main dialects: Tregorois* L^onordt Cornouaillabj 
and ^^annetais, centring At TreguicTt St-Pol-dc-Leon, Quimpert 
and Vannes respectively, three of which are closely alike, wdiiie 
the fourth (V'annetai^li show's marked divergencies. Botli Welsh 
and Breton are flourishing, though the latter is handicapped by at 
leaat passive rosiEtanee on the part of the French Government {cf. 
p. 117 i. Efforts arc being made to combine Tr^rosiit L^nArd, and 
CornouuilUia into a unified literary language, and some attempt is 
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even imder way to revive Cornish aa a vernacular, though scarcely 
with prospect of success. 

By far the most iiuportant Celtic langtiage is Irish^ represented 
by about three liundred inscriptions imostly brief epitaphs) in 
Ireland and some sixty In Great Britain, mostly of the fifth and 
Buctii centulicSr and chiclly in Ogato characters, a script from the 
same source as the Teutonic ‘ secret runes if one be not actually 
derived from the other; a Large body of glosses on the Bible and 
Latin authors, with one composition, the Camtrai Hotnily, of some 
length (Old Irish, ffooi the eighth century to the elevonthj ; a very 
abundant literature of high intrinsic merit and interest, including 
tnt)ch re-edited pagan material in which marked linguistic traces 
of Old Irish survive (Middle Irish, from the twelfth century to the 
early part of the scventccntli); and a rapidly increasing amount of 
hlodero Irish from the early seventeenth century to the present 
day. 

Of early Irisli dialects, we have little knowledge ; but the modern 
language has four great dialectic divisions- Munster, Leinster, 
Connacht, and Ulster, of which, Munster has been chosen by the 
Goyemment of Eire to serve as the basis of the standard dialect. 
A Hne drawn from Dublin to Galway leaves the dialects of Mun¬ 
ster and Leinster to the south, and those of Connacht and Ulster 
to the north, the former pair marked hy greater cunseiw-atism in 
phonology than in morphology, and the latter by tenaeity in 
inorphology rather than in phonology. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Irish vraa still the vernacular of four-fifths of 
the poimlation, hut it tiien declined rapi<l[y in favour of English 
until it IS now spoken almost only in the ' Gaeltacht * along the 
s^ern coast, though the Govemment of Eire is making strenuous 
cOarta ^ re^uve it as a vernacular throughout its entire area 
(cf. p. 117). 


T of Irish is Scols Gaehe, carried to Scotland from 

Ire and from the fifth wntury onward, likewUe divided into sev- 
«al di^ecta, and with an unexpectedly large representation io 
Nova S^tiB and Cape Breton Island, thanks to Scottish immi¬ 
grants. The remaining Goidelic language, Man^, whose earliest 
kerary record ,s a ^anslatiop of the Book of Common Prayer 
between Ib25 and IKJO which was not printed until 1895. is now 
spoken only by a few hundred people in the Isle of Man, and is 
rapidly becoming extmet, 
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The Brythons evidently once occupied Ittrge parU; of Britain 
tater conquered by Goidch and English, tie is clear from uuch 
place-names as the Brythonic AberJeen f mouth of the Dec in 
contrast with the Goidelic narae of tiic neighbouring town of 
/nuervr/c mouth of the Uric cf. p. 12ZJ' and it seems likely, 
on llie whole, that Pictisk, of which only proper names, a very 
fltuall number of glosses, and (apparently) sis pfaetically unintelli¬ 
gible Scottish inscriptions have sundved, was also a Brythonic 
dialect, 

Celtic IS the most dillicult and obscure of all the Indo-European 
family from the linguif^tic point of \iew bi^eause of its exces^rsively 
coin plicated phonology ^ which thus far acems to defy reduction to 
any sYstem of corrcspf^adenceSi and which has led to a deformation 
of wortJ!^ whicli often renders them unrecognisable except after the 
most painstaking analysis. Its 55 fntax also is highly intricate; and 
the group has even been supposed to have a non-Indo-Europeaii 
(Iberian or Berber) sub-stratum (cf. pp, 136-137) ^ an hypothesis 
which m yet hfUj not been coociiisively established. 

The remains of Ciaiilish are collected (though with certain 
omissions and with incUision of Borne allogenoiis material^ both 
unavoidable in the nature of the ease) in A. Holder's 
Spra^hscbnii (three volumes, Leipzig, 1S96-1913; the author's 
death stopjK^d the w^ork abruptly in the addenda to the letter 
and there i& no prospect of its completion) + and arc ficientifically 
discussed in G. Oottin^a /-a Lan^e 1 Paris, 1920) and E. 

Weisgerber's t>ie Sprache der Festlandkelten (in liiricht^ der 
TOir^isch-QCTmQTii^chcH KOffittiiAiicTi de® deui^rAcn 
[I930jji 147-226). 

For Old Irish, we have the comparative discussion in R. Thur- 
neysen's Handburk AU^ris^chen ( Heidfelbergp 1009; tlie Gram- 
maire du v^fciErVInfidais of VcndrycSh PariSp 190S, rich in mate- 
riak is purely deacriptiYe^ as la the Manuel d^irtandais moym of 
Dottin, two volumes, Paris, 1913); and for Modem Iri$h, the 
descriptive +Ve«- Era Grammar of Modem fri^^h by G. 0*Nolan 
(Dublin, 1934) and T. F. ORahilly'a Irkk Dialects PaH and 
Present (Dublin, 1932). Goidelic etymology is treated in A. Mac- 
Bain'a Etymolagical Oictionari^ of the Gaelic Langmge (second 
edition, Inverness, 10U; to be used with caution). 

Welsh has a eeientifie discussion in the Graf?t?war^ Hk- 

t(mcal and CompaTOtive of Sir J. M. Jones (Oxford, 1913; not 
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without faults) p who died before compIclmR hia TFels/i Syntax 
I Cardiff^ 1031 ; only the epithetologue la treated fully), and in J* 
Baudi^"i$ Grammar of Early TTei^fcj of which only the part dealiDg 
with plidoobey appeared (Oxford, 19241 1 and Breton, of which 
W. B. S. Smith ia preparing an hkloncal and comparative gram- 
inar> haa a very fair etymological dictionary in V. Henry I^exigitc 
iiymohgique de* termer plm usueis du breton modeme 
(Rennes, 19001 ^ while E, Ernaut has appended a i>regionwaire 
Itymolagkim du breton moyen to hia edition of Le Mystire de 
suinlB Barbc [Nantes, 1SS5)* 

For the retnalning language^p we have only descriptive gram- 
maj^j E-f for tiie Irinh of the Isles of Aran, F, N. Finck^a Die 
Araner Mundari ( tuti Volumes^ Marburg^. 1899); for Scots GaeliCp 
G. Calder's Gaelic Grammar (Glasgow [1923]); for Mans, i. 
Kneen's Gramjfmr of the Manx Language (Oxfordt 1931) ^ for 
Cornishp H. JennerV Handbook of the Comiish Language (London^ 
1904); and for Breton, J. Lc Gonidee'a Grammaire ceUc-bretonno 
(new edition^ Faris, 1S3S), J. Hiogant^s do fa j^rainmniVe 

breionne (Trailer, 1S6S), L. Le Ckrc'a Grammaire bretonne du 
dialecto de Tfigukr (second editioop Tregyier, 1911), the Grafn- 
maire bretonxic du diaiecte de Fanner of A, Guillonc and P. 
I-rC Goff (second edition, Vannea, 1912), A, Sommer felt’s Le Breton 
parle o Saint~Pol‘de-U<m (Rennes, 1920), and L. Vallfe's La 
Lanyue bretonne en querante kpons (seventh edition. St. Bricuc, 
im). 

For the Celtic family as a wdiole^ we have the masterly Fer- 
pfeicA<mde Grammatik dcr kelthrhen Sprachen of H. Pederflcn 
(two volumes, Gottingen, 1909—13), replariiig the pioneer Gram- 
maiira Cdlica of J. K, Zousa (second edition, Berlin, 1371) and 
abridged by Pedersen and H. Lewis as .4 Condse Comparative 
CeUic Grammar (GBUingeti, 1937). The Duly ctymolo^cal dic¬ 
tionary of Celtic generally is W. Stokea's Urkeiti&cher Sprac^^ 
ichaiz (Gottingen, 1894), which is wholly antiquated. 

Teutonic 

The Teutonic lanEuagcs, more usually called Gerniamc, a term 
which, fmm the epcctfic coddol&lbn of ' Oerraati' in English, is 
apt to suggest an unduly limited geographical area, are conven¬ 
tional iy divided into Eastern, Northern, and Wcatem, a clasaifica- 
tioii which ia geographic and convenient rather than historic and 
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accurate. The oldest traces of Teutonic are proper names recoreJed 
by Cliirtsical writers^ words borrowed by Finnisli^ and about a 
hundred archaic Riiiiic tneeriptions^ found c^ix^eially in !?^-cnndi- 
navia and Denmark, ranging in date from the third century to the 
eightb, and con^^isting chiefly of proper names, %vdth relatively few 
common nouns or verbs. 

The earliest literal' remains an? in East Teutonic or Gothic — 
translations of part:^ of the Bible by the Arian bisiiop Wulfila 
(Ulfiltts) in the fourth century, a commentaiy' fSkeirems) on the 
Fourth Goi^pel, a fragment o^ a calendar^ signatures to a cduple of 
legal documents, and a vocabulary' of some sixty words in Crimean 
Gothic, recorded by tlie Fleming Ogier Ghislain van Bnsbecq, 
envoy of Charles V from the Low Countries to Constantinople in 
the sixteenth century^ Wulfila^s see was in Dacia, wliitlaer a wave 
of Gothic migratjon had spread, and be biirtself was a Visigotli; but 
tlie language belongs, in reality, to the North Teutooie division in 
Scandinavia, where the island of Gotland and the areas of (>stcr- 
gbtland and Veatergotland still perpetuate the memory of the 
Gotli£, Because of its primitive form and the amount of its frag¬ 
ments, Gothic i$ easentially the foundation of all Teutonic lin¬ 
guistics^ and a knowledge of it is rcriuisite for every student of 
Indo-EiitopeflO^ It perhaps finds cognatea in Tondol and Bur¬ 
gundian, of which little survives but proper names and some words 
long since naLurnlised in Romance. 

Besides the Runic inscriptions and the Vandal and Burgundian 
just mentioned, North Tcationic falls into a western and an eastern 
group. To the former belong Irclandic, Noncegianf and Farocse, 
the most important linguistically being Icelandic, wbo^c oldest 
documents date from the twelftli century. Thanks to the wide 
extent of its literature, which, like that of Aliddle Irish, possesses 
real intrinsic interest, it is the chief source of knowledge of all 
North Teutonic. Norwegian has records almciat as old as IcelandiCi 
nnil Iceland was, indeed, but a Norwegian colony. The NoTW'egiaus 
also went as far as Scotland and Ireland, besides coniTolling the 
Slietlands, Orkneys, Hebrides, and the Faroe Islands. 

To tlie eastern division belong Sicedish, Danish^ and Gothlondic 
blutnian), tlie earliest remains of the two first dating from the 
thirteenth century, and of Gothlandk a hundred yeans Jater+ The 
Danes occupied Schleswdg, $et up a brief dynasty in England, 
crossed to Ireland, and put their stamp on Normandy (* Land of 
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the Northoten ’), where Danish was spoken in Bayeux as late as 
the twelfth century, and where a few Danish place-names still 
aunrivc te.g., Doixteu/ = Dai-6u3 ‘ Valley-Booth //nr/fctir = 
-06 ' fliMd' both tnodificci hy popular etymology wLlh French 
bceuf * ox * and Jlcur ' flower' respectively: Le Torplf ] = ^^orp 
'village'). The Swedes spread into Finland, EBthonia, Livonia, 
and even into Hussia, to which tliey gave its name (cf. fj. 126) 
and where they held Novgorod until about 1300. Norwegian died 
out as a literary language in the Middle Ages, when it gave place 
to Danish, which, under the appellation of Riksmaal, served as 
the standard speech until the nineteenth century and, indeed, stilt 
so functions to a considerable extent. The ^ilcsniocil is now yield¬ 
ing place to a truly national Landsmanl, based upon indigenous 
Norwegian dialects, after a struggle analogous to that in mtxlem 
Greece between tlie Katharivousa and the Dhimotiki (cf. p, 291. 

TFeslcm Teutontc b conventionally divided into r>ow and High, 
these terma referring to the different altitudes above sea-level, 
running from north to south j: and it would seem that tve should 
also speak of a Middle group in German proper. The basis of 
cl^ificntion b the divergent consonantUm (the so-called sound- 
ahift; cf. pp. 79-82), c.g., Low Teutonic i = High Tciutonic r 
[Is) (English fen ; German leknj, while Middle German stands 
midway between the two (e.g„ English God : Middle German 
[standard Higli Gennao] UoH i Bavarian Jfot;. 

^ It is not easy to give n systematic grouping of this Western 
divbioo. Perhaps one may begin with Old Saxon, whose chief 
monument b the Uitiand (' Saviour'), a poem of some six thou¬ 
sand lines, composed about ajj, 830. Tlib language was spoken 
between the Rhine and the Elbe, the North Sea and the Hars 
Mountains, from the ninth century to the twelfth, and then merged 
into Afiddtc Low German, represented by Ptaf (detifseA in northern 
Germany. OW Low Franconian, or Old D«fcA. preserved only in 
fragraento of a glass, is the principal forerunner of jlfodem Dutch ■ 
and Old SnsGn survives in the Soion vernacular of the north-east. 

Old Frwwn, the ancestor of Modem Frisian, was spoken between 
the Scheldt and the Weser, and by a.o. 800 had become so closely 
akin to Anglo-Saxon that the two are often regarded m constitut- 
ing a special Anglo-Frisian sub-gronp of Teutonic. Its oldest docu- 
menhj date only from the thirteenth century. Awplo-Sdion itself 
had several dialects, spoken from the Thames southward of which 
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Saxon was the most important in view of its wealth of docu- 
menti?, beginning with tJie ninth cenLiiry. Kentish waa the dialect 
of Kent; A"or£Amnb™ii (ite^lf divided into Northern and South¬ 
ern, represented respectively by the Lindisfame Gospels and by 
the Ru&hworth Go^peb from Mark ii. J5 onward) and Mercian 
wore Anghdn dialects; but their remains, however important for 
comparison with Weat Saxon^ are reiativoly scanty. 

According to the Venerable Bode (675-735) ^ the Teutonic in¬ 
vaders of England came from Jutland, Angulus fan area in eastern 
3elde«wig wljich is still called Angelo), and Old Saxony (meaning 
by this the territory between the Elbe and the Weser or Eina); 
hut however true this may have been as regards tlicir earliest 
kno^ni habitats, the three peoples seem to have been amaEgamated 
bgtt] racially and linguistically on the Continent. The three main 
Anglo-Saxon dialects^ then, are not to be traced to three separate 
Continental lauguagee, but to one single origin w'hich became 
dhTerentiated into three in England itself, the bulk of their dis¬ 
tinctive variations probably lieing later than a.p. 500. The most 
that can safely be said is that resemblances betw^ecti Old Frisian 
and Kentish may indicate a close relationship between Jutes and 
Frisians, or a Jutisli settlement in Frisian territory before the in¬ 
vasion of England; w'hile similar connexions between Anglian and 
fScandina vian may point to a proximity of Angles to Scandinavians 
on the Continent. 

Anglo-Saxon passes over into Middle Englkh^ from 1150 to 1400, 
ending with such authors as Chaucer and Gow'er* Its three main 
divisions, A/idlond, and Southern^ broadly characteriacd 

by their forms of the third plural present indicative (e.g., Aop-cs, 
kop-en, and ft A L represent the older Northumbrian, Mereian, 

and West Saxon respective !y; and to these must bo added the con- 
tlnuanco of A'cn^icfft in Kent, Modem English likewise has a large 
number of dialects, w'hich ihim far seem unsuf^ccptiblc of exact 
classification even on the basis of Anglo-Saxon or Middle English 
predecessors, and wJiich are of much value for phonology and as 
presenting words w^hich have disappeared from standard English, 

Through colonisationj Englmh has spread far out$ide England; 
and in the United States es^peeially the language has bo changed 
that one is fairly justified in speaking of American English. Here 
we find three chief types, each with many subdivisions: New 
England {* Yankee *}tSotdhem, and American (the latter 
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covering about four-fifths of the United States and spoken by 
about two-thirds of tiielr population) ^ due, in the main^ to Puritan 
and Filgrim and to Cavalier eolonista, all from Englandp and to 
later migrations of these elements after the Colonial Period. The 
pronunciation of the first b relatively fiat and sharpp often with a 
nasal twang; that of the second is softer and more drawling^ and 
more musical and tends to sonantise or e%^en to drop plosives; and 
the third is characterbed by the rebention of [rj, which inclines 
to vanish in the other two. All are esseniially based on a mixture 
of English dialects^ further complicated by migrations w'ithin the 
United States themeelveSp and show the independont evolutions 
normally found in languages cutoff from their sources. In part this 
evolution hm been consciously stimulated, e.g., by Noah Webster, 
through a oationalistic desire to be independent of the mother- 
country m language as well as in government^ someiimea with 
unrartunale resuly, as in spelling ^on<mr, ete.^ ftonor, etc., thus 
implying that the word is derived directly from Latin hmor- 
inatend of from Anglo-French Aoniy^ Aouoiir (cf. Modern French 
On the whole, American English is more drawling, and 
its pitch lower and more monotonous than British. In vocnhulary, 
there is considerable difTcrence between American and British, the 
former retaining a number of words and meanings which have 
become obsolete in the latter, e.g.^ American ^^ick ^ ilU ; English 
nauseated; American fall : English outuian; and accentuation fre¬ 
quently differs, as American : Englieh la’boratori^. 

English aUo has certain crcolbed forms (of. pp. S6-37)* notably 
Pidijin English (pidgin being itaelf a ' pidgin * corruption of 5vsi- 
a mixture of English and Chinese used as a means of com¬ 
munication especially in China; BcacA-ia-jjwtr, a combination of 
English and Malsy similarly employed Ln eertam islands of the 
Pacific; iVmgre-Tongo or rafei-Tati, spoken by the descendants 
of slaves along the coast of Surinam in Dutch Guiana ‘ and 
To«^o, the vernacular of the Bush Negroes on the Saramnkka 
River in the same colony; to w^hidi one may add the esstioct 
CMnook Jiirgon, an amalgam of English and American Indian 
Chinuk formerly current on the north-w'est coast of tho United 
States. 

The Gmi«m dhirion of the Western Teutonic group b divided 
into three broad types: (l) (2) Hessian and Tfturm- 

fftan, and 13) Aiemonaic, Bavarian, and Lombard. Of theae, Fran- 
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COniJin shoT^rs three forms! Louder, Mlddhf, and the distinc¬ 

tion between them being tlie evtcnt to which they are affected by 
the Teutonic sound-shiftiiig. Low'cr Franconian b essentially Low 
Teutonic of the type repreficnted by Flemish, Frisian^ Old Saxon, 
and Plattdeuiech; and has combined ^ith Frisian and Saxon to 
produce Dutch. Middle Franconian appears in two aub-forms: 
Ripuarian in the north, and Mosetle in the south; while Upper 
Franconian is divided into Eastern and Rhenish. 

Middle and Uj!»per Franconian have united with Ifcasian and 
Tliuringian to form Middle which is the basis of the 

modern Genmin literary language. Alcmannio and Bavarian^ to¬ 
gether with Lombard, which seems to have become extinct about 
A.n. 1000, and winch survives only in words preseriTd in mediaeval 
Latin documents, proper names, and reconstructions from forms 
borrowed from it by Romance, constitute High German in the strict 
sen^e of the term. Here the sound-shifting has been carried to its 
furthest extent, whereas Middle German represents a stage mid¬ 
way between i>ow German (Dutch, English, etc.) and Kigh Ger¬ 
man (e,g,. Old Franconian bcrqrt., English bear : Old Alemannic 
peran; Old Franconian English guest : Old Alcmaimic ka$i}. 

The earliest records of German are glosses of the eighth century, 
but literature proper begins in the ninth. Chronologically, Old 
Higli German literature runs from the eighth century to the end 
of the eleventh, and ^liddle High German from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth, when the Modern High German i>eritid begins. 

The principal characteristics of the Teutonic group ns a whole 
are [1) sweeping translonuation of much of the consonantism by 
the sound-shifting; (2) WTakening of unaccented vowels because 
of the strong stress-accent; (3) modification of the vow^els of 
accented syllables by those of unaccented syllables follownug 
fumlaiit; a similar phcnometion is seen in Celtic, w^here it is termed 
infectionj and in Avestau; cf, pp. 69, 313); (4) employment of 
vowel-gradation (ablaut; see pp. 66-68) to indicate functions, 
notably to mark tense in the strong verbs, as in English sing t 
sang : ming); and {5} the great simplification of the verb, wdsich 
retains only the present and preterite (cf. p. 214). 

The two chief forms of creolised languages of the Teutonic 
group, in addition to those already noted for English (cf. pp. 36-37, 
348), are AfrikaanSf spoken among the Boers in South Africa, i.e.^ 
Dutch profoundly modified by contact w4th the native African 
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Iwguagcs and with EngllBh, French, aiid M&layo-Polynesiiin 
migrants; and or Judae^^German^ ba^td upon a Fran^ 

coniAa Getnmu dialect of the fourtee-nth century with ninny 
Hebrew word^^ and spoken by Jewish eontmimiliE^s in Lithuania^ 
Poland, Russia, and parts oT Huniania m well as by Jewish emi¬ 
grants from tho&e areas. The dialect has almost disappeared from 
its original homei Germany^ as it has from Alsace and Lorraine. 

Wliile Teulonic shows a number of affinities with Slavic and 
Italo-Celtie, these are scarcely suffideni to w’arrant assumption 
of a period of earlier unity. The chief problem here is the origin of 
the sound-shifting (cf. pp. 79-^, 310} p for w^hich Bevora] explnna- 
tiona have been advanced. Some bold that it was the result of more 
strenuous vocal effort in high aliitudi:^; others, that it was due to 
purely physiological causes; others stilb that ita cause was im- 
positiou of Indo-EurDpeau apecch ujion earlier inhabitants of the 
arcaj who spoke some non-Lndo-Euro|>eaii language or Innguagee. 
The question is slill open; but it would seem tliat we mny at once 
discard tlie first theory ; the opluion of the majority of scholars 
now incline^ toward the thirds though it would appear tliat the 
second may have some arguments in its favour; in all probability^ 
it is the result of more than one factor. 

The Vocabulary of Teutonic is as miited as tliat of other Indo- 
European groups (cL pp. 126^128). Out of 1165 of its word-grouiM, 
it has been estimated tliat 504 (.4326%) ate restricted to the Teu¬ 
tonic dialects, while 661 are found in other Indo-Euro¬ 

pean Languages. Some of the groups thus far knowm only in 
Teutonic may yet be found to be Indo-European; but many of 
them are doubtless of allogenous origin, as is the case wjtli the 
word-atocks of all other members of this buKuistio family (ef. 
pp. m, 136L 

The following gectlons of the first volume of the Grwdtisa der 
gerBMuiwcAcn PAiioto^e (second editioUp Sirassburg, 1901) are 
important for a knowledge of Teutonic linguiBLics: Urgermcnischf 
by F. Kluge {third edition, Strasaburg, 1913}; Geschichtc der 
goUachen Sf^acha, by il. H, JeUinek (Berlin and Leipsig im, 
replacing Kluge's work of the same title); Ceachkhte der Tiordi- 
jcAen Spruchcn, by A. Norcen (third edition, Straasburg, 1913); 
Geichkkie der dcutachcn Sprache, by 0. Behagei ffifth edition, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 192S) ; Ueachiebie der niederl^duchen 
Sprache, by J. te Winkel (pp, 781-925) ; GeschkkU der atgliachen 
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Sprache, by F, Kluge (pp. 926-11511: Geschkhia d^r friemchm 
Sjtrache, by T. Siebs <pi>. 1152-H64 i; und treatii3Ent;& ol various 
Teutonic dialecty (pp. 1465^1537). 

For the group in general^ the principal works are A. Meil1et*e 
Carucihres g^n^rtiux de^ languc» geTJ/taiiiques (fourth edition, 
PariSp 1930), W. SlrcHlwrg^a UTgerTnunhchii Grammatik (Heidel¬ 
berg ^ 1896), H, Handbuch LVgerfnanr>cAcn (three vol¬ 

umes, HeideHierg, 1931-34 R. Ltiewe^s Crfrffianisf/ie^ Sprarftu?iV 
sensekaft (fourth editioUp two volumes, Berlin and 1933), 

the Laut- und Form^nlchre dcr aitgermunkeken Diakkte edited 
by F, Dieter (Le^p^%^ E. ProkcKSch'a OurmaTiic 

Grammar (Philaflelphia^ 1939), the etymological dictionary of 
A. Torp and H. S. Falk, dcr g^rrtsam&chen Sprachein- 

heit (Gottingen^ 19091, and, for early Teutonic loan-words in 
Finnish, V, Tiiomscn'e Den s^ogklaMe^ indfiydehc pd den 

fimke I Copenhagen, 1869; reprinted, wdth additional matcriftl, in 
Ills Sowdede .4/Aandhauer iij Copenhagen, 1920, pp. 51-264; Ger¬ 
man transintion by E- Sievers, den dcr germankehen 

Sprachen au/ die finnU^h-lappischcnf Halle, 1S70)| T, E. Karsteu's? 
Germanisch-ftnnkch^ Lehnwort^Studien iHckingfqrg, 1915) and 
Fragen am dem G^bkt det germankcb-finniBeh^n Beruhmngen 
(Helsingfors, 1922) t and B. Collinder^s Urgermamsche Leftw- 
wdftnrim FinTmchen (Upsala, 1932). 

For Gothic, the best linguistic discussion is by E. Kieckers, 
Ilandbuch der vergleichenden getUckm Crammalik (Mudidi, 
1928), and the best dictionary, S. Feist's Fcr(?(e(cAefldcj TF^fer- 
bucA der £po^z>cAen Sprache (tliird edition, Leyden, 1939). The 
Scandinavian languages have practically been treated only de¬ 
scriptively, but H. S. Falk and A. Torp have made an eveellent 
^OTwegkeh^dunisehes ^tynwlogiBckeB rt'orfcrbucA (Heidelberg^ 
1910-191II - For Daniah, we have also V, Dahkrup^a Del dan&ke 
sprigs histone (second edition, Copenhagen, 1921). For Dutch, 
one may mention M. Schbnfold'a Ili&loriese gramtnalim vnn Act 
Nederland^ (second edition, Zutphen, 1921) and Franck^s Bfy~ 
moiogisch woordenbQek der nederlandsfike taal (second edition, by 
N, Van Wijk| The Hague, 1912; supplement by C. B. van Haerin- 
gen, The Hague, 1938); tlie creoliscd forms of Dutch are diseuased 
by D, C. Hesseling in Met Afrikaam (second editionn Leyden, 
1924), and Het Negerkoliondsch der Deense -4nti71en (Leyden, 
I9a>), as Avell as by J. F, B. do Josselin de Jongt in his Het huidige 
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\egeThollandech {Amsterdam, 192SK w'liilc Lciw German gen- 
prally is treated by H. Grimme, in ilia Pfa/Meu/sefte iUtiBdflrtcn 
(second edition, Berlin and Leipxig, 1922). 

Perhaps! the best histories of English are R. Hu chon’s fiittoire 
fic ta laRjfbe nn(|jaise (two volumes, to the introduction of printing, 
Paris, 1923-30) and H. C, Wyld'aSAorf History of English (third 
edition, London, 1927), other works being, for example, 0. Jcgper- 
sens Grotcih ntidSfrucftire of Ike English Lnngwge (fourth edi¬ 
tion, I/indon, 1929) and Afodem^n^tfsA(rran}near (four volumes, 
Heidelberg, 1927-33], 0, P. Emerson’s History of the English. 
Umguage (New York, 1912), A. G. Baugh’s book with the same 
title (Ncw\oTk, 1935), and Iv-Xnuick's/fiiiiorisoAe Gro.mmnt.iic det 
en^fiscAcn S'prarihc (only the first volume, dealing with plion- 
ology, 1ms appeared, Leipaig, 1929). For American English we 
have G. P. Krapp’s The English Language fa America (two vol¬ 
umes, New Ttork, 1925) and il. L. Mencken's The Atncncan Ixtn- 
guage (revised edition, New York, 1936; of value eliicfly for its 
coltcctiub of material). The outstanding features of English dia¬ 
lects are prcbentcd in J. Wright's English Dialect Grammar (Ox¬ 
ford, 1905). 


For English ctj'tnology perhaps I he best work is 7’he Century 
Djctionory (eiglit volumcg, New York, lg95; the new edllloii is 
very meagre in this respect), together with E. Werkley’s Etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary of Modem English (London. 19211 and Concise 
Etymological Dtctionory of Modem English (l.ondon, 1924). 
W. \V. Skoat's /iVytaoIofffral Dictionary of the English Language 
(revised and enlarged edition, Oxford, 1910) is largely antiquated, 
white the EwfliwA Etymology of F. Klugp and F. Lutz (Strassburg, 
1^8) and the Etymologutchet Wdrterbuch der cngiischen Sprachc 
of t. Holtliausen (secood edition, Leipzig, 1927J, like his AU- 
englisches etymologtsckes Wortorbuck (Leipsig, 1934) arc too 
brief to be of much value. For English dialects, tlic one work is 

Dictionary Uix volumes, Oxford, 

1698 — 1905 ). 

For German, mention may be made of H. HirUs Gcschichte der 
devtschen Sprache (fiecood edition, Munich, 1925 1 and of S Feist's 
OredcuteAeSprocAe (second edition, Munich, 1933) while syntax 

is treated by 0. Bchagel in hb Dc«f*cAe Synlox (four volume- 
Heidelberg. 1923^2) and the dialecia are briefly summarised by 
H. Reis m hia Die daiUschen Mundarten (Berlin and Leipzig, 
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1912). Tlie two chief works on German etymology are F. Kluge's 
Etymotogkche& Wdrterbuch der dcutschen Sprache (eleventh edi¬ 
tion^ by A. Gotze^ Berlin, 1934) and H. Hirt's dfir 

neukochdcuischcn Spra^h^ (second edition, Munich, 1921). 

As tiie designation implieSp this group falls into two main divi- 
sions: Baltic and Slavic. Some investigators maintain that they 
should be considered distinct fatnilies, tlieir coiTes|>ondeocea being 
due to independent, though paraLleh dovclopraent; but in our pres¬ 
ent state of knowledge it is perhaps more pmdentto retain the old 
view tlmtp like Indo-Iranian Icf. pp. 312--322)p they form essen¬ 
tially a single division of Indo-European. 

(li — This suh-group compriaes Old Prussian^ Lith¬ 

uanian, and Lettish (or Latvian). OW fVtwsmn is represented by 
two versions of Luther^s Caitdmnt (both printed in 1545), the 
Enchiridion, or Short Catechism, of Luther (1551), eight hundred 
and two words in the Elbing Glo^ary of the early fourteenth or 
even thirteenth eentury, and one hundred words recorded in the 
early sixteeuth century by the Dominican friar Simon Grunau, 
'Die Catechisms show the existence of two dialects ; but the value 
of the documents is much diminishod by the fact that either the 
translator, Abel Will, was imperfectly acquainted with Old Pins- 
i^ian, or that the language had reached a stage of grave linguistic 
decay; and the work of Grunau is seriously inaccurate. Old Pnia- 
sLan became extinct by the end of tlie Eixteenth century; and 
though N[. Praetorius records some * Pni&Bian * words in his 
Prcussjscfte Schaubuhne in the seventeenth century, these arc 
probably Lithuanian, 

If Old Prussian ha$ vanished, Lithuanian and Lettish are still 
spoken, and have been made the official languages of the new 
States of Lithuania and Latvia, With a considemble and growing 
literature which includes a large masa of folk^onp of more than 
usual interest. In Lithuanian, w'hich linguistically is by far the 
most important member of the Baltic group^ the earUest records 
date from 1547; and the language falls into two main divii;ious, 
each with several dialects: ^emaitkh or l^w In the north, and 
High in the souths the latter being the source of the standard lit¬ 
erary dialect. Leitkh, w'ho«e earliest extant documents were writ¬ 
ten in 1536j is an off-shoot from Lithuanian^ coiisidcrably modified 
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because of the tnigration of the Latvians into a Finnish-speaking 
area which still survives in Esthonia, to the north of Latvia tcf, 
p. 369). ].£ttiEh is divided into three main dialect-groups: 
Tahmian or Low In western Kurland and part of western Livonia; 
.^fiddle, the basis of the standard dialect; and High in south-east* 
cm Livonia, the highlands of Kurland, and the arrondissementa of 
Dunaburg, Rosittea, and Ludsen. Of these, hliddle Lettish is the 
most conservative as regards phonology| while Taiimiaa and High 
are more retentive of the old systene of morphology. 

Lithuanian and Lettish alike fcL p, 311) are characterised by 
consen'aiism in phonol(^;y and in the inRcrcion of the epitheto- 
logue, the vowel-system of Modern Lithuanian being, like that of 
Greek and Oscan, nearer to the Indo-European stage than is Vedic 
Sanskrit; and the epithetologue still retains seven cases and the 
dual number, though the latter eurvives only in stereotyped frag¬ 
ments in Lettish. Furthernaore, Lithuanian and, to a much leas 
degree, Lettish have kept in principle the early triple system of 
accent represented in Greek by the acute, grave, and circumflex, 
which arc distinguished by different intonations (cf. p. 63); but, 
because of special and often mutually contradictory dcvclopnicnts, 
Baltic accent can be used only with caution in detennininE Indo- 
European accent, for which the chief sources must remain Vedio 
and Greek. 


The w’hole Balto-Slavic group is considered in R. Trautraann's 
BaUisch-aloviachei IVotttrbwh (Gottingen, 1923), and the much- 
disputed problem of accentuation in such works as N. van Wijk’fl 
RoKfscAe und sbuwcAc Aiicnf- uad /ntoflattonsjfysfeme 1 Amster¬ 
dam, 1923), while the relationship of the family to other linguistic 
stocks 13 studied m H, Amti-s SpracMkke Bftkkungen iwischen 
Arkch Kitd Ballo-SUtuntrh (Heidelberg, 1933J, C. C. Uhtenbwk's 
Die leiimfwrAc Urver^tandtsekaft do* BoftoilauiscJien tmd (?er- 
rwfljuscAra (Leyden, 1890), and V. Tiiomsen's liororingtr m^Uem 
* bnitisfce (Iitam9k.ktti9ke) Sprog (Copenhagen, 
1890). Old Pnnwtan is linguistically studied m R. Trautmann'aiJie 
ali^eiwsiscAen /JfflAmdfer (Gottingen, 1910}; and Lettish in J. 
Endselin 8 Le«ficfte Oraminatit (Heidelberg, 1923), thie language 
also ha^ung an admirable dictionary, with etymological material, 
in X. ALihlenbachs IVSrterbuch (completed by 

pdKhn, four volumes, Riga, 1923-^2). Lithuanian, on tlie other 
hand, has received as yet no adequate linguiatic grammar, for the 
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/«iiu vaiodas rokas Qramata of J, Plata (tn Lettish: Riga, 1926) 
is quite meagre; and E. Kraenkel’s .5j/n(ai der Xa«u3 

I Kaunas, 1928) considers only the cpitlietoioguc, 
fa) Skwic. — This division of the Balto-Sbvie family fulls into 
three great groups: Southern, Northern fRussian), and Western. 
The oldest of these is tlie i'out^icrn, represented since the second 
half of the ninth century by Lranslations of the Bible and otlter 
tbeolnglcal writings in the dialect then spoken in the region of 
Salotiiki and known as Old Bulgarian or (perhaps better) as Old 
Church Slavic, a language which maintained its position in the 
liturgy long after it bad ceuai’d to be a vernacular. Tbc modern 
representatives of Southern Slavic are Hvlgarian, based on Mace¬ 
donian Slavic dialects; StTbo-Croafian, with three dialects conven¬ 
tionally named according to the way in wliich they form the word 
for' whatStokflvba lihc basis of the literary language), Cnfcnt'- 
I'nn, and Noykavian,- and SloLfcwian, sp^tea in the Alpine regions 
of the Slavic area. Of ihesCj, Serhian, especially in its Cakavian 
dialect, is of particular interest because of its preaervation {with 
certain regular mutations) of the Proto-Slavic accent. 

The Northern grouf} has three main divisions, none of which is 
older than the tu'clfth century: Great Russian f Russian jwr cjnccf- 
Icnce), RujfSiian, and Ruthenian or Little Russian, Russian 

being the mn»L important of this group for a knowledge of Slavic 
accent. The iresfem group consists of Polish tcltwely connected 
witli Kashttitian and SloiNwcinn), Sorho-ll endie, and Ciecho- 
Slovak {formerly called Bohemian), 

From Hie linguistic point of view, the chief Slavic languages arc 
Old Church Slavic, Stokavlnn Serbian, and Russian. The Slavdc 
group as a whole is more homogeneous and far less differentiated 
than any other Indo-European linguistic family. It has preserved 
the ancient inflexion of the epithetobgue (including the dual); 
and though it has lost the perfect (except for a few fragments), it 
has rctaincfl Imth the root- and the -a-aorist. liere being more prim¬ 
itive even than Baltic, It is particularly-characterised hy the prin¬ 
ciple of the ojHMi syllable, all plosives and spirants disappearing in 
final position, ami being retained only when bcgtnniRga syllahle. 
For the study of Indo-European, Bulto-Slavic ranks third in im¬ 
portance, being outranked only by \'cdic Sanskrit and Greek. 

The chief coinjHirativc Slavic grammars are F. Miklosich's Ver- 
glckhcndc 6'raranuit/fc dcr slaviscken Syracken {four volumes, 
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Vienna, 187A-T9; the first and third volumes iti a sMond edition; 
of great value for its collection of material, though anticgiated in 
its point of view); W, Vonclrfit's Fer^tefcAonde jloinscAB Gram- 
Tnatik (siecond edition, two volumes, Gottingen, 1924-28), find 
especially A. Meillet’s Le Siave comatun (second edition, aided by 
A. Vaillant, Faria, 1934). The group haa two etymological dietion- 
wrica: Miklnsieh's Elymologisehes iVorierbuch der slcoi'acften 
SprarAea (Vienna, 1886^ now in conaidemble part antiquated) and 
E. Demeker's 8hiinacAcs etymolop^ehea Wdrlethtich (Heidelberg, 
1013 aqq.; the work stops abruptly in the middle of tiie w'ord rnorr!, 
and tiiere ia little hoja; that it will be completed); and Berneker 
also discussed an important ayntactic problem in hm Wortfolge in 
iten sfavischen Sprafhtn (Berlin, 1900). T|ie phonology of the 
group is studied in 0. Broch'a SfovwicAe Ph^neiik (Heidelberg, 

1911) , and the phonology and accentuation in J. J. Mikkola’a 
VrHiavtichc Orammatik, \ (Heidelberg, 1913; no more published). 

For the Individual languages one has only hietorical and descrip¬ 
tive grammars, notably N, van Wjjk'a Geschickie der off/circAcn- 
slavischcn Spraehe (Berlin and UipEig, 1931; the volume on 
syntax has not yet appeared; the fullest descriptive grammar is 
Vondriik’a AlttircAensiaiyiscAe Gmatmatik, second edition, Berlin, 

1912) , S. MIfldenov's Gcichichte der bidgarischen Sprache (Berlin 

and Leipzig, 1929), A. Lcskien's Gronimofik der-ierb^-kroatiseken 
S^aehe I Heidelberg, 1914; the volume on syntax is tacking), 
K. H. Meyer s flistimache Grammatik der russiseken i^pracAa 
I^Bonn, 19^: the volume on syntax has not yet appeartd), S, 
Siober’s Gramahjka j^iyka potskiego (two volumes, Warsaw, 
1931, also lacking syntax), F. Urentz's Slovimische Grarnmatik 
(St. Petersburg, 1903) and Geechichle derpomPraniachen {kaacku- 
bischm} Spruche (Berlin and Leipiig, 1925). K, Mucke's //«- 
toriscke und ireryfefdiciide La^t- und FormenUhre dervkdersorbi- 
echenfritederlavattikeh-vsenditchen} Sprache (Ulpxig, 1891 ), and 
J. Gebauer^ Iltetonckd mfut-mce joayka ^«sfc^A{, (four volumes, 
completed by F. TrivnlEek, Prague, lg94r-1929). Etymological 
dictionaries are represented by A. V, Pmobraianskii’s Frimofo- 
giieskij sWri nmkaflo jaeyka (Moscow, only to the 

word eulej^ and A. Bruckner’s Shwnik efymotogiesny jfeyka 
polskiego (Cracow, 1027). 


CHAPTER XII 


Classification of Languages: The Non-Indo-European 

Languages 

Semilie anil cKiirajCtcristlc*; Ea94, 

North-West, and Sontb-WiMt Setnilic): Enmilk; run- 

witJi oihcr Jati|CiLt]|G<?-riiLmilie9—Uralic: tnigriLlioiis und fhar- 
Aolerutics ; groLine of Urnlic; conncRiona with other Jon- 

—ASlnir^ Eluirnetcriftics; i^roupa o| Altaic—Japim- 
and Kortun — Et^kinso-Aleut ^ Cuueu^uii i North and i^outh 
CaucAninn; snniceHlprJ roant*aJooa with other lanpiAKC^familii^-— 
Ib€»rQ-lijL'tqLin—N dilt J£iislcm and A^rionic: Lower Njesof^olAminn^ 
Periphenih and Asianio Hyperboreun —BurqflhoEH— 

DravidiflnJ Tamit-Kurakh, Kui-Goa^, Telygu, Bnduji; litem-tunD 
and ehorDcterisLie^; iutggested conojo^Iona with other lam^hORp-fani' 
jlica—AndaEnuiLi'se Sino-Tibetoji: Yeniwiei-Clalj^alc, Tibeto-Bur- 
mm, Tai-ChineBo; chiiraeterLstics nod lileratijreaj suggested con- 
nD.\jotia with other Imi^ajo-lamiliM^La-Ti — Soiith-Eoat Afijaliot 
MuntjS. Mon-Khmer, Atitiaio-Muonj;; difheuJly of etaaaifiealion 
witbln the grunp; ehamcteri^JCfl—MnlayErPolyatsiBn: area und 
fcenoral chsuncleriotica ^ IndDcu^iun-, Medaoe^uJi. and M icTODCAiiin 
PiipUim*^ Auslruhnn: Northrrm and ^uthrrn groupu:; rhiiniclcr- 
Krticfl—TftiiiTuinuin—S^idano-Goineati: difficulty of elaEdfLcation; 
soLireoa; RirtiemI ehanictiT of Ncjiro-Arricnii; divimoiw of the 
group — jiuntUr genend eharAeterKica^ di^iKionaf of the group; luig- 
gpatj^ cotiofi.tiuiu with orhPT hmpJllge-f4l^nlh^?g —Hotlcntol-Biish' 
Kian — Xorth American: diffimlly of eliyfeificatiMi of AtnetioaB. 
lemguagrflj di^ljootu of North Aioericun — Mej^icna nod Centml 
Amcrlcikii—AntiUeau and t?ouLh Amcficao—fiUGatjon of mnnbiy 
ol Iftciguavea in the world. 


Hamito-Semitic 

Second in importance only to the Indo-European lingubtio 
family comes the Hamito^mltie group. Spoken in the fifth cen¬ 
tury B.C. throUEhonL Africa north of the Sahara, in the Nile valley 
and caat of the Blue Nile m far aa the Equator^ in all Arabia, jind 
in Aj^ia from the easternmost shore of ttie Mediterranean betw'eea 
Africa and Asia Minor to Mesopotamia, it still retains pracLieally 
the same area, though ^sme languages belonging to it (e.g.^ Akka¬ 
dian) have vanished^ only to be repkeed by tongues of cognate 
stockj especially by Arabic. Excepting Sumerian ( pp. 37S-379), its 
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literary remains are the oldest known, Egyptian being recorded 
as early as 3400 0 ,c.i and Akkadian by 2800. 

Tlie group as a whole is composed of Semitic and Hamiticp the 
latter sub-eJivitJed into Egyptian, Libyco-Berber, and Kushitic; 
and a special flociety is devoted to its study, the Groupe lingids- 
tique d'etudes chamito-s^mitiques, established at Paris in 193L 
A notable feature of the entire family is the form of the boae, 
which is predominantly triliterEil in Semitic (e.g., KTB * write 
tliougli very frequently biliteral in Eg^Titian and Berber^ and 
regularly &o in Kushitie. A somewhat daring discussion of the 
family in connexion with Indo-European lias been made by A. 
Guny in his Etudei prigramnmticaie^ mr h dowmme des (anpixe^ 
mcfo-^enropcenTiies ei chamito-^em\tiqtic» (Ptiris, 1924}. 

(1) Semilic. — The Semitk sub-group is divided into East 
Semi tie (represent^ only by Akkadian) and \S cst Semitie, the 
latter sub-divided into North-West (,Canaanite and Arnmaio) and 
South-West (Arabic, South Arabic, and Ethiopic). The original 
home nf the Semites is a^ problcmatie as that of the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans [of, pp, 304-^10); but the consensus of opinion at preseot 
tends to place it in Arabia, even thoiigb ultimately^ in view of the 
connexion of Semitic with HanuiiCp the entire group may well 
have arisen somewhere in North Africa, From Arabia, wave after 
vrave of Semitic tnigrulioris would seem to Imvc set forth. The 
earliest of these migrants, and those w'ho went farthest from the 
homeliind, were the Akkadiana, whoj journeying along the FcrEilc 
CreiKisent through Palestine aiiid Syria^ and crossing cj^^er into the 
Mesopotamian Valley, reached the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates before 39fj0 The Animaeans wouid ap|>ear to have 
followed, as far a^ Syria about 2500, and the Canaanites as far as 
Palestine alKnit 1-100, w^hile the Ethiopians migratciii to Africa 
eome centuries before the beginning of the Christian Era. It seems 
premature to decide on the linguistic afflnities of Palaeo-Sinaitic, 
recorded in inscriptions dated between 2000 and 1500 and 
ascribed by some to the Semitic llyksos, who ruled Eg> fit for more 
than a century^ before they were expelled to Palestine; nr of 
AmofUc^ known only from proper names in Akkadian texts. 

Linguistically^ SeittiLie is often regarded a^ charactorised by 
Eriliteral bases (as ^ write ^ TMM • end \ KWM * stand '} 
and by an inflexional role of the vowels {e.g., Arabic Jtafflta *he 
has writurn^ kutiba ^ it has been written y^ktubn ^ he wiU 
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write \ yiiktabu * it will be written tdfaba * he has eorreapanded 
witli sorneoiie^ ^aktabu * he has mBdc someane write*; 

* w ritinE. h<iok \ Jtdh'bu* ‘ writer, scribe A:a^bii" * flCt of WTitinE ^ 
ete,); but tlic real proof of its unity^ in the ease of all linguistic 
gTQUjifl, Jiea in llie regular phonetic correspondences between its 
tneriiber^ whieh delimit it and contrast it over against all other 
langUHge-faroiliea (cf. pp. 74. 3G2^303K 

Semitic possesge^^ at least so far m its ecripta ehow, a relatively 
poor vowebsystem^ haring only dj ij and i (the rich development 
of Hebrew according to the Masoretie Tocalisationj reduced to 
writing thirteen centuries after Hebrew had ceased to be a ver¬ 
nacular, can sfcoreely be taken into consideration for determining 
Iho original conditionsj. The situation is rendered still more diffi¬ 
cult by the fact that, outside Akkadian and Ethiopic. only con- 
sonania are written, except in the texts of the Bible arid of tlie 
Qur'an, where it was felt nece^ary to retain the exact traditional 
pronuiiciation ; and in special cases, as in spelHng foreign w'ords, 
BO that;, for instance, Arabic KTB may be read A;afdi3aj kuliha^ 
or as the context seeing to require. Our nply source for even 

an ap]>roxjmaLe knowledge of Old Semitic vocalism (except for the 
s|iecial eases just noted) is the transcription of Semitic words by 
foreign authors, e,g., in glosses, in the Septuagint and Vulgate (the 
Creek and Latin versions of Llie Bible), in the Ilcx/ipia of Origen 
Ia-d. 185-254), and in thirty-two in tlie PcenutuA of Plautus 
(about 250-184 b,cJ , etc. (cf. pp. 285, 425). The consonantal 
tern js highly developed, especially as regards fricatives (glottal, 
phaiymgah uvular, palatal, emphatic, interdentah and labial); and 
the evolution of some of these, particularly of the inter dentals and 
emphadca^ is peculiarly intricate in the individual languages. 

In die historic period. Send tic possessed two genders (masculine 
and feminine); three cfu^es (nominative, genitive, and accusative, 
with tracer of a locative ); three numbers (singular, plural, and 
dual, the latter, as in Indo-European, in great part moribund or 
dead}; separate forms for tuosculine and feminine in the second 
and third [>ersona of tlic verb; moods ranging in number from five 
or Bix in Classical Arabic to five in Akkatlian and Hebre^v, four in 
Biblical Aramaic, three in Ethiopic, and two in Syriao and Alod- 
cm Arable; and tvvo aspeetB itelic and atelic, commonly called 
perfect and imperfect; cf. pp. 203-2US), to which Akkadian adcU a 
i>cnuansive (e^-, ^kanu ' to make iikun ‘ lie has made " [* hia 
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making is gnisb^']] ilalcan ^ he makea ’ or ^will make' f his 
making is imGnished '|, ‘ is [was, will be] making ’ [as 

a continuous iirocedttrejl'; and both nouna and verbs are formed 
not only by suffixing determinativca, but also prefixing them 
fcf. pp. 156-157). Generally speakings the various Semitic dialects 
closely resemble one another, their relative positions being roughly 
analogotis to those of the Romance languages among themselvce, 
or to the close mutual rclationa within the Slavic group. As con¬ 
trasted with the intricate developments in Indo-European, rccon- 
stniction of Protd-Scmitic, hoiyever dilficutt in details, U relatively 
simple. 

East Semitic is represented only by (formerly, and 

still popularly, called Assynoa, Babylonian, or jlssyro-Baby- 
lortmnj with a rich literature of inscriptions and clay tablets- 
These texts, WThose subjects arc historical records, legal codes, 
Letters and business documents, linguistic multcra, omens, formu¬ 
lae of conjuration, hymns and prayers, rituals, epics and myths, 
astronomy, astrologj’, and medicine, run from about 2S00 to tlie 
closing centuries a.c., tlie period from 2800 to 050 being termed 
Old Akkadian for Assyrian), and that after 650 being called New 
Akkadian (or Babylonian). Although its documents are the oldest, 
Akkadian is by no moans the earliest linguistically ( cf. p. 21>, for 
its speakers had not only travelled farthest of all the Semites, but 
Id their migrations they had passed ttuough lands [lopulated solely 
by peoples whniie languages were non-Semitic. Even when the 
.A.kkadiatis reached the region wiiich was to be tlieir home, tliey 
came in contact with a race not merely of alien sfjeech, but also of 
higher elvilbation, theSumerioua icf. pp. 378-370), with the result 
that Akkadian as> iv-ritten contains many Sumerian logi^ams, i.c.. 
words written as Sumerian but pronounced as Akkadian, some¬ 
what as wc write £ (for EibralejJ but read ' poundfa)', or write 
JO <i. (for dccetn denarii} but read ' ten pence', or write ct, etc. 
(for et cetera) hut read' and ' and so forth ’. 

Linguisticatly, .\kkadian riiowa considerable decay, particularly 
in its loss of the u^Iar, pharyngal, palatal, and bilabial frieaiivea 
and the glottal fricative [h], all of which have become a simple 
glottal stop J^l, and in New Akkadian tiie eases of the noun 
(-a for the nominative, -t for the genitive-dative, and -a for the 
nccLisativc) are confused, fortahowing the stage seen in Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Modem Arabic, where they have wholly disappeared! 
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In the fifteenth centurj' Akkadian wiis the language of com¬ 
merce and dipigmaey tJirou^cnit the Xuar East; bot from the 
eighth century onward, Aramaic replaced it in ever increasing 
rncasurc, iintilj by the time of Alexander the Greatp it practically 
vanisshed u vemnculart though U conlinuod to be written as a 
learned tongue m late as the first century b.c. Cne corrupt Middle 
Akkadian diulcctt m knaw^Up dating from the middle of the 
aecond miilcnnium n.c,* and atrongly influenced in phonology, syn- 
taXp vocabulary, and even morpholDgy by the totally non-related 
Khiarian (cf, p, 380), 

Of the two divisions of Nortk-We^t Semitic^ Cana^nitc much 
the older, OW CanaanilB wrords and glosses being found in Tellnil- 
'AniiLrnuli tabieta early as the fifteenth century a.c. Exeavalions 
begun in 192§ at flds Shammk, a mile inland from Minat-ab 
Baydahp north of Latakia (the ancient Laodicaea ad Mare) on tlie 
coast of northern Syria, have brought to light a number of tablcU 
dating from at least the fourteenth century b.c., written in a cunei¬ 
form con^cmantal script of some thirty characters, and eoniaining, 
besides ritual and other religious material, poems concerning a 
vegetation-deity Ateyau. The phonology is on an earlier stage 
Uian that either of rhocnidan or of Hebrew , and the old case- 
endings still gurvive, while the syntax presents some interesting 
phenomena, Tlic exact position of tho language, called Ugaritic, 
and one of tlie North Canaanite group, is not yet precisely detcr- 
mitied, though the suggestion has been made that it the dialect 
of the Amurrites (tho Amorites of Lhe Bible). 

Phoenkidn^ whose earliest documents (inscriptions of the Kings 
of Byblos) data from the thirteenth cenlwry to the tenth u.c.j is 
closely akin to Hebrew . IL is written in a consjonantal alj^habet of 
twenty-two letters, runn'mg from right to left, and each letter is 
named acrophonically^ i.e., from a wmrd beginning wdth that letter^ 
c,g., the character for (bj is called * hounc * iwiicncc Greek 
^TiTa)f on the principle of the old nurscry-rhjTnc * A Ia for Archer \ 
etc. The alphabets of practically the entire Western worldj as well 
as of India and of all the Semites except the Akkadians and tbs 
Ras Shamritest are, in all probability, ultimately derived from the 
Phoenicians, though whence they obtained thebr script is not yet 
absolutely certain; but the history of tbe alphabet, though of much 
interest, importance, and complexity, scarcely falls within the 
domain of lingiilrtica proper. 
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The gpreater number of texts in Phoenician are dated between 
the fiflli centurj' and the second ii,c,, but it continued to be eptiken, 
in its western form of Pirnie, as late as tiie time of Prokopios, who 
died about ah. 565. The language, w'ith dialectic variations in 
By bios, KinjTrli, and Cyprus, is divided into E’hocnician proper in 
the east (Old Phoenician, from tiie thirteenth century to the ninths 
Micidie, from the eighth to the E<iKLli; and New', from the 6ftH 
century to the Christian Era) and Punic in the west (Old Punic, 
frotn the fifth century to U6 a.c,; and New, from 146 b.c. to at 
least the sixth century aj). ; cf. pp. 285, 359, *125). 

Of Mmbite wc possess little Imt an inscription of thirty-four 
lines of King MeSa" in the middle of the uinth century b.c.; but in 
Ilchruv) we hut'e hy far the most important member of the Cannan- 
ite group, and the only one which has survived as a spoken lan¬ 
guage to the present time. Old Hebrew, in which all the Old Testa¬ 
ment is written, excepting Genesis xxxi. 47, Jeremiah x. 11, Daniel 
ii. 4l>-vii. 28, and Ezra iv. 8“vi. 18, vii. 12-26, which are in Ara¬ 
maic, was vernacular from the second millennium b.c. (Song of 
Deborali and Barak = Jtidgcs v,) until about the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.C., the greater part dating from between the ninth and 
•seventh ecnlnries, though it continued to be written as a learned 
language as late as am. 100, There are also a couple of inacriptions 
of the ninth and eighth (or seventh) centuries and some ahards of 
the ninth, as well na seats, coins, weights, etc. Dialceta existed (cf. 
Judges xii. 5-6; p. 1281, and the Old Testament itself contains 
traces of dialectic diJTercncca; When the Jews returned from the 
Exile in 536 d.c., Arnmaic had become the cliief vernacular of 
Palestine; but, despite this, Hebrew survived and tweamfi the 
foundatioD of Talmudic Hebrew (alao called Rabbinical Hebrew), 
which was the language of the MiSna and of the Hebrew parts of 
the Talmiids and Midraahes, etc., until the rise of Islam in the 
seventh century A n, As Mediaeval Hebrew, it was the vehicle of 
a copiona rtligioua literature; and with tlic development of Jewish 
nationalism, it is being revived as a vcmacular fModem Hebrew, 
Neo-Hehrew}, especially in Palestine. 

Aramnic falls into Western and Eastern. To tlie former group 
belong (1) Old .4™mam inscriptions (Ilam5 and XinjTrli, early 
eighth century u.c.; Palmyrene, from the first tenlnry b.c. to the 
third century a o.; Nabataean, from the first century h.c to the 
fourth century a.d.; and Sinaitio, Irom the first to the fourth 
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centtJiy A-&.); (2) Bith'coZ Ammaiic (often incorrectly termed 
the dialeet of the non-Hebrew^ pcirtion^ of the Bible 
just mentioned, as well as of an important collection of papyri 
found in Egj'pt; (3) Juduco-Arowiofc, employed in the TarRiims 
and in tbe Palestinian Tahnud; 141 Christmn Paiestirdan Aramaic 
of tile fifth and sixth cenLiirica a.d. (portions of the Bible and trans¬ 
lations from Greek !; and {5} Samaritan (iranslation of, and com¬ 
mentary on* the Pentateuch; third and fourth centuries a.d.), 
Fonnerly the h'ntFua franca throughout Palestine^ Syria, ctc.^ and 
the language of Christ (cf. laUtha cumi = toAci^b *damselj 
arise ephphutha — ' be opened ^ Mark v, 41; vii. 34) t 

Western Aratunic was supplanted by Arabic in tbe ninth century 
A.D,, and now survives only in and near Ma'Iula in the AntU 
Libanui?. 

Eastern Aramaic^ recorded in the Akkadian region ns early as 
the ninth century b.c* and frequently employed on Akkadian 
clocketi^ in the aeventhp spread far and wide to the Up|>er Indiis^ 
Cappadooiap and Western China, Its chief dialects are 111 Judaco^ 
AramaiCf the language of the Babylonian Talmud (from about the 
fourth century to tlie sixth aAk) ; (2) A/onda^ran^ spoken along the 
Euphrates from the seveuth century to the tfinth a.d.j the vehicle 
of the Dterature of the highly interesting syncretisiic sect of 
^landaean^, and syntactically ttic most valuable of all non-Jewish 
Aramaic dialecta since its texts ore originalj whereas the documepta 
of all the reat are IranBlations; (5) Syriac^ from, the third century 
lo the Uurteenth a.d., spreading from the region of Edcsi^a to 
Persia^ but divided in the lifth century' by political and ecclesias¬ 
tical Conditiofis into Jacobite and Kestorian, and possessed of a 
very rich theological liicrature and of soiue inscriptions, tlie earli¬ 
est dating from the first century ajj,; (4) ifoPTdnian> recorded 
only in a few glosses; and modem dialects spoken in Mosul 
and Tur 'Abdm in Mesopotamia and in the Persian area of Urrai. 

In the Semitic group, Xarth Arabic is first recorded 

in Liliyruiian and Thamudian inscriptionjs (the former hetween 
the second or first centurj’ a.c* and the fourth or sixth a.d.; the 
latter of vfholly uncertain date) and in Safaitic graffiti (probably 
of the first centuries a dJ . By all odds the most important member 
of the group is Ambic^ famous as the language of the Qur'an 
(based on tlic dialect of Mekkali)^ and the vehicle of one of the 
grcftteat literatures of all the East, first recorded in an in&eriptjon 
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of A.D, 328, and spreading wherever ^Muhsmmadaniein has gona. 
It was divided into several diatecte, of which only that of Mckkah 
has aurvived, thia being the parent of a large number of modem 
vemacuinrs, notably Arabian (Hijaa, Najd, Yemen, Hadramaut, 
DaUiitia, Oman, Muakal)^ Iraqian (Baglid&dh, Mwul, Mardln), 
Syro-Faleatinian (Aleppo, Beirut, Damascus, Lebanon; Jerusa¬ 
lem, Syrian desert), Egyptian, Maltese, Libyan and Tripolitan, 
Tunisian, Algerian (Constantine, Algiers, Oran), Moroccan, Has- 
$anl (from Mauritania to Timbuktu), and the extinct Andalusian 
(from the eighth century to the sixteenth a-O,; cf. p. 430). 

SotifA Arabfc is known only from inscriptions iMinaean, 
Sabacan, Qathabanlan, and Hadramautian) ranging, perhaps, 
from the eighth century nx, to the sixth aj)., and by the modem 
dialectB of Mahri, Qarawi or Garwi, and Sac|Othri 

Tlie most important member of the Ethiopic group is Ethiapic 
proper (also called Ge*ei), which finds its closest cognate in South 
Arabic, so that it serves as an imperfect representative of an older 
^uth ArahiC'Ethiopic family. It is first known from Aksufflite 
toscriptions of the fourth century A-U., and not only possesses a 
fairly abundant literature from the fifth century to the tejitli, but 
still serves^ as a learned language, thou^ its true linguistic suc¬ 
cessor is Tipniia or Tigtay, which is written by few except Dlficials 
of the Italian colony of Eritrea. The other members of the group 
are Tipre (with no written literature), Am^onc (from the four- 
^nth century a-D. onward; strongly tnfiuenced by Kushitic), 
Gafat, Argobbttf flarSin, and Gxtrdpe. 

rise chief modem works on Semitic as a whole are C. Brorkel- 
mann’a Grandrs'ss dcr vf^gleichenden Grammatik der sewiifiscAeft 
Spraeften (two volumes, Berlin, 1908^13), abbreviated in his 
huTtgtia^sUvergi^^chends Gmmmatik dcr ttmtiichen Smacks 
(Bcrhn, 1908; replacmg H. Zinunem’s Ferpteichende Gramvuxtik 
dcr SpracA™, Berlin, IS9S) and summarised in bis 

Semitische Sprachttnssenwhaft (Berlin and Leipiig, 1906; French 
teanslatiou, Prins de linguistique aimitique, Paris, 1910; only the 
Crundrw* contains a discuarion of the syntax), and L. H. Gray’s 
Mroduthon to Semitic Comparative Linguiatics (New York, 
1934; an attempt to apply Indo-European methods to Semitics); 

^ ‘Sysfime trcrbnl aimitique et f'exprcaiion du tempi 
^aris, 18241, and for Hebrew, the i/iaioriacka Gromniafit dcr 
hcbratachen Sprache of H Bauer and R Leandcr, of which only 
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the first volume has appeared (Halle, 1Q22). The word ' Semitic ' 
as a teehnicfll Imguiatk term appears to have been coined by 
A. L, Schldser in an article in the eiglith volume of J. G> Eichhorn’a 
fleperiorfum /ur btbh'scAe und marpcBlowdi^cAe Litcratur (Lcip- 
iig, nsi). 

(2) //amide. — Historically, the most important member of this 
group is Egyptian, with records from about 3400 b.c. to about the 
third century a.d., and divided into Old (3400“22!00 a.c.), Middle 
(220O-ISS0 B.C.), and New (1580 b,c. to the third century A.m), 
after a‘hich it is known as Coptic. It is the vehicle of a rich literO’ 
ture of religious, didactic, epic, amatory, and secular poetry, of 
tales, and of epistolary, niedical, and incantafional vrriUngs, and 
the like. Old Egyptian is written in an elaborate system of hiero- 
glypha, some six hundred in number, representing consonajits only, 
and was first deciphered in 1822 by J. F. Cliampollion by the help 
of the famous Hosettu Stone, which has a text both in hieroglyphic 
and demotic script, togetlier with a version In Greek. This hiero¬ 
glyphic system, practically the only one employed in Old Egyp¬ 
tian, was simplified in Middle Egyptian into hieratic fused in the 
papyri), and in Xcw Egyptian still further into demotic (‘ popu¬ 
lar '), the latter giving some indication of tlic vowels, 

In ita long recorded history, the language underwent much 
change; and this continued wlicn it entered iU Dnalstagpof Coptic, 
written in an alpliabct of twenty-four letters based on Greek, with 
seven supplementary characters borrowed from demotic. Pos¬ 
sessed! of a literature exclusively Christian and religious, Coptic 
had several dialects, notably Bohayric {the literary and liturgical 
language of all Christian Copts after the eleventh century), 
Sa'idic, Fayumie, and AkhrnTmic; but by the seventh century it 
began to feci the opposition of Arabic, and though still generally 
spoken by Egyptian Christians in llic fifteenth century, two cen¬ 
turies later it was used only by the aged, and now survives solely 
as a religious language. 

The Libyca-Ucrber division is represented in ancient times only 
by some hundreds of brief Libyan inscriptions, ill-dcciphered, and 
scattered from Sinai to the Canary Islands, none datable with 
certainty earlier than tlic fourth cotilury b.c. The majority of them 
are found within the area known in Classical times as Numidia 
I the modern Algeria); and to them, one moy add gragHi f pro¬ 
visionally termed Saharan) of uncertain date and in a script which 
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marks ih^m off from anciaat Libyan and from modem Tuareg 
alike. 

The modem Berber group, distinguisbed by differences in phono- 
logical correspondences EuScienl to render tlie languages jnutuaUy 
unintelligible, appears to fall into two divisions, each of whose 
dialecta has $ub-diakcts. To one of txhese belong Shjuh in aouihern. 
Morocco, Tuareg in the Sahara, Zenaga m Mauritania^ and Kabyl 
in the mountains of Algiers and Tunis; to the other, Zenete^ a 
group of dialects scattered through the north and east* To these 
must be added the GuiancAe of the Canary Islands, which became 
e^itinct in the seventeenth century a.u., and which h known only 
from some ixiEcriptions in Libyan characters and from words 
recorded by Europeans from the fourteenth century onward. 

Of alJ the Berber group, only Shluh possessed written documents 
of the twelfth century but these have disappeared, so that 
our earliest religious tesets and poems in it now date from the 
eighteenth ceutiiry. Berber has fewer pbar^mgnb than Scniitic, hut 
more emphatics; and it presents the curious phenomenon of re¬ 
peating personal and nominal endings both at the beginninR and 
at the end of words, e.g., toqqimQ^ * thou shalt remain * as con¬ 
trasted with the equivalent Arabic fagwniu. For the group one may 
refer to K. Basset's Etudes s^r Ui diuketes berb^res I Paris* 1B941, 
and for Hamitio as a whole, to C. MeinhoPs Dk Sprachen dcr 
(Hamburg, 1912)* Attempts have been made to connect 
Berber with anciout Iberian, and Hamitic with Sumerian. 

The sub-division occupies part of the western coast of 

the Red Sea and of Ethiopiaj and the eastern comer of Africa. 
Scarcely anything is knowm concerning it before the second half 
of the nineteenth century* and none of its jnembors possesses any 
written literature. Aa yct^ it seems hardly possible to classify its 
dialeeta sailsfacterily. Running from north to south arc the Beja 
(of whom the ancient Bleidinyes doubtless onoe formed part, and 
of whom inscriptions found at Meroc may be an early record; cf, 
p. 401) and the dialects of the Bjshari, Hndendoa, Halenga, kiitl 
Beni *Amer; the closely related Afar and Sabo (the latter the 
dialect of the Danakil), Somali, arid Galla; tnixed w^ith Ethiopio- 
ej>eakers are the Agaw dialects (S^ilin* Kliatuir, and Khamta* 
Quara, etc.); and in the south-w'cst are the Bidama (Gudetla* 
KaiTa, Kullo-Walamo, Bamhaja, etc.). 

Despite many attempts to prove relationship between llamiio- 
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Semitic and Indo-European, a reJationship which seems by no 
mcana impiissible in principle, no cogent evidence of geneitc con- 
ncxioti appears yet to have been produced; and afUnity with 
Basque^ which has likewise been fluggeated, must be deemed 
scarcely probable. On the otJier liand, it may well be that the 
African Bantu group is genealogically akin to EE^^ptian^ and thus, 
ultimately, to the Hamito-Semitic family as a whole {cf, pp. 
404-406}, Relationship between Hotteniot-Buahnian and the 
Kuahitie Be] a baa also been proposed^ 

Uralic 

The Uralic or Finno-Ugric linguiBlic family falls into four main 
divisions: Finniahj, Penniarit Ugric, and Samoyede, spoken in 
norrhem Sweden^ in Finland, Esthoniap and Hungary^ on both 
sides of the Ural MounLaina, and as far east a$ the Tunguskn 
River. The original home of the stock has been sought in the forests 
and plains north of the Caucasus, but seenia more probably to have 
been in the middle Volga region. Here they were in contact witli 
Indo-EuropeonSp and especially wiUi Indo-lranians, from whoiri 
they borrowed words at a very early date, notably tJie term for 
^ hundred * (Finnish liordvm kida, Vogui Ostyafc 
Hungarian etc. : Avestan Sanskrit iatdfn}. 

The first to migrate from the homeland were the Ugrian^^ Tvbo 
jouTDeyed to the Urala, whence their most imi>ortiint eomiwnent 
historically, the Hungarians (or Magyars), re-migrated westward^ 
reacliing their present area of Hungary about a.d. 900. By tlie 
beginning of the Christian Era, Uie Films had come to the vicinity 
of the Baltic coasts as is shown by numerous words which they 
borrowed both from Baltic and from Teutonic in forms older than 
any recorded historically in citlier branch, some of them^ in all 
probability^ having been taken over before the first eound-sbift 
(cf. p, 82). Among these terms we may mention Finnish arnto^ 
^ dear ^: Gothic orwis ' miserable *, Old Icelandic arwir * poor, 
wretched, wicked*, Anglo-Saxon carm, Alodem German arm 
“ poor Prolo-Tcutonic •orindi; Finnish and Esthonian kunmgii& 
^ king": Old High German ftunrn^, Anglo-Saxon cyjiing, English 
Jbint;, Proto-Teutonic iLithuanian. kuniga$ 'priest, 

pastor* is borrowTed from Teutonic); Finnish reipas (genitive 
reippaan) quick*: Old Icelandic n/r ^munificent, abundant*, 
Anglo-Saxon ri/e, English rife, Proto-Teutonic " refpoi. The Per- 
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itiianB wi?nt to the east and north-east after the seventh century 
AJi,; of the early history of the Samoyedes we know' nothing. 

The oldest written records of the family are Hungarian words 
found in Arabic and Byxantine writings of the ninth and tenth 
eenttiries A.n, and in l^tin documentK of the eloventliT but the first 
actual text h a funeral oration of some tiireo hundred wordsi from 
the first quarter of the thirteenth contury. Manuseripta of religious 
content begin in the first half of the fifteenth centnry and increase 
in number in the sixteenth;, w'hile the first printed text appeared 
in 1627. Syrycniau U recorded in religiouB texts of the fourteenth 
century j Finnish and Esthonian began tliidr literary existence with 
translations of the Bible in 1548 and 1632 reapectivclyp and the 
former b famous for its JCcfet-aln, a collection of folk-songs 
gathered by Elias Lonnrot in the nineteenth century. 

Uralic was origjinalty characterised by an alternation of plosives 
w'ithin a word according aa they appeared after an accented or 
after an unaccented syllablcp the fonner condition being termed 
strong and the latter weak. This phenomenon is now practically 
restricted to Finnish and Lapp, e.g., Finnish kukka ^flower': 
A'ufeon ' of a Bowser fepa ^ enstom " ; ffirnn * of a custom * (origi¬ 
nal accentuations 'kukka : etc,) i and W'C hftvCj accordinglyj 

auch Ecries as kk i k'; 'a : V; 'pp : p'; 'k : (vl* > 0; : [6]^ > d'; 

P * (^r ^ Vow'ehharinony (cf, p. G9)p where a palatal 

vowel in the baae-syliable must be followed by a palatal vowel, 
and a non^palatal by a non-palatal (eg., Finnish yest ' water ^: 
mato ‘ worm is frequent; gender is lacking, but Vogul, Ostyak, 
Lapp^ and Samoyede have a dual as wtII as a plural; the casea 
range from eight in Lapp to twenty-two in Hungarian, though 
most of the ca-sc-endingH really correariond to the adverbial peri- 
phrasesp prepoaitions, etc,pof Iiido-European (ci pp. 152-153^. 17(h- 
171); and in tlie first and second p^^rsous the verbs are essentially 
epithetologic in character (e,g,p Finnish koira-mme * our dog': 
sano-mme * we eay * lliterally, - our saying ’]; cf, p, 152). 

In syntax^ neighbouridg languages have excreisjcd much influ¬ 
ence on the Uralic lunguages of advanced civilisations, Finnishp 
Esthonian, Lapp, and ^Hungarian. ThuSp Finnish has devcloi>cd a 
pcrfwt on the Teutonic model (e.g.p inma olcn tuUut = Swedish 
jaQ or kQmmen = Gcnnan irk bin g^kommen == English / am 
- French je tuis vmu), and Eathonian employs the verb 
irdmo ^ become ' on the model of Gemmn v?€rdcn to form a future 
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and a passive ( 0 .g,| ta safi (ulema =i er wird kommen will 
come se sd0 tehtuA ^ es ufird g^tan * it is done "), 

The bnguages of tlie Uralie fainily arc ns follows: (1) Finnish 
group: Finnish proper or Suaini i.Eastern and Western), Karelian 
(four main dinleeta), OlDnetziiin, Ingrian, Yepsian, Voiian, 

Esthonian (dialeeta of Reval and Tartu [Dorpat]}^ Livonian 
(moribund), Lapp (sbe main dialects), Clicremii^, and Mordvin 
(eacli with two dialeels)^ 12) Permian group; Syryenian and 
Votyak; (3) t^pric group: Hungarian or Maj^yar (with eight dia¬ 
lects)^ Yogoh niid Ostynk (the former with four dialeotSp and the 
latter with eight)? and (4) Samoyede group: Yurak^ Yonisci- 
Samoyede, TagA*y, Ostyak-Samoyede^ and Kamas^jin (or Southern, 
or Sayan, Samoyede). 

LinguisU of high repute have sought to connect Uralic geneti¬ 
cally with Indo-European, calling atlentiun to sfuch pticnomena as 
the nasal lertnination of tlie accusative singular lc.g,, Finnish 
kodan * Jiut': Sanskrit dh^arn * horse *) and aorists in s- (e.g., 
Vogui minsitm * I went' : Sanskrit dnokAora * 1 $aid Such con¬ 
nexion gecin^ not wholly impossihlop but much further investiga¬ 
tion is nceoasary before it can be regarded as eilher proved or dis¬ 
proved. AfEnity Viitli Altaic has frequently been postulated, but as 
yet can ^icarcety be considered demonstrated; and the hypothesU 
that t'ralic la related to the Alunda family of India (cf. pf), 
392--3ft3) seems very doubt fuJ, as is a proposed connexion of 
UrabAltfiic with Sumerian. 

The group has several joumals dei’oted especially to it, notably 
the /oiimal de ta iodeti finno-ou^frienne (Helsingfors, 1886 sqq.) 
and the Mhnoires of thciame society (Helsingfors, IS90 sqq.)^ the 
Keleti Szemh (Budapest, 1900 sqq.), and the Finnisch-ugrischt 
Forschungen (Helsingfors, 1901 sqq.); and besides Hie works 
mentioned on p. 455, we may note Karoly Jend lljfalv 3 '’s Btude 
e-ompafit des langues ougrofinnoises (Farb, 1875) i A. AJ:hlqui$t^s 
PorRfukungen auf de7n tiebicte der ^al-^Uaischcn Sprackm (three 
parts, St. Petersburg, J8B1-S0), 0. Do oner's Die gegmseiiige 
Vcrwandtschaft der finnisch-ugrischen Sprachen (Helsingfors, 
1879), and his incomplete Y^ryleirAencfcs Wortcrbuch 
^iseken Spraehm (three volumes, Helsingfors, 1874'-8S)| M. A. 
Castr6n^s Grammutik der samojedischen Sprachen (St, Fetcraburg, 
1854), and the brief comparative Finnisch-ugri&che Sprachwis&en~ 
schaft, by J* Sssitinyei (second edition, Berlin and Leipzig^ 1922), 
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Altaic 


The AlUic group consists of at Icaitt three sub'groups* Turkic* 
Mongol, Hm\ Maneliu or TimgiiEi, spoken in Turkey; in European 
Kusi^ia from the Volga o&^tward^ and throughout Asiatic Hussiap 
Chtneae Turkistan, Alongoliap and MnhchtikuOj as well as in parts 
of north-western Iran and northern AfghEmistan. It shows such 
resemblances to Dralic that the two families arc often classed to¬ 
gether aia LniUAltaic* among Lheae striking elniilarities being 
vowel'hartnony (c.g.* Turkish cw-ter ' houses ' : ffd-lar * birds 
cf. Finnish vt^i * water ' : irinfo * worm * but at present it soeiua 
most prudent to regard them ns w'holly separate in view of their 
diflTerences of in flexion (e.g,, Turkish ei^-fer ^ houses *: Fiiinii^h 
^ fishes and the lack of geminated consonants in Altaic a^f 
contrasted with their frenueney in Uralic (cf. p. 3f>8). Even within 
the Altaic groups the mcmblanees are cliiefiy in syntax and 
vocabularyp both of which are peculiarly subject to borrowing. 
Although morphcmcH traceable to a common Proto-Altaic are rcla- 
ti\ely few^, notably a locative in often wdtb a suffixed -fci (c-gh, 
TurkM ydr-ddr-ki, ^longol gac/jar-da-Jtx ^ who is in lorp onj the 
earth , Tungus bfran'lu * in the river ^ the personal pronouns arc 
evidently akin, and the group shown a high degree of agglutination 
(cf, p, ^ in Furkbh ^atrifcej play a musical instru¬ 
ment tmi-gi ' musical instrument HiO-gi-dH * musician aer- 
' love $^v-mek ' to love ^^v-dir-viBk * to make to love \ sev-H- 
mck * to be loved sev-me^mek ^ not to love ^ i^v-iUme-mek * to 
be impossible to be loved ; t^tv^H-dir^emt-mek ^ to be impossible 
to ^ made to be bved \ etc. The problem of afiinity iif rendered 
still more diffieuH by the obscurity of the peoples speaking Altaic, 
by their extreme mobility and readiness to change their vemacu^ 
la^, and the clo^ similarities of the languages within each 
sub-group. WTiether Turkic, Mongol, and Manchu really form a 
single family* or arc actually separate poujM* is best left an open 
quesiiqn, Japanese and Korean, os well as Eskimo and Aleut, have 
auu been regarded as Altaic. 


^.e Turhe ^oup may be divided into Jour eub^eroups. each 
wah sub-^m,om; Aosfem or A««te proper (Altai. Baraba, 
Abal»n, ^yonmn, Ki^aga., and Uighur); We,Um (Kirghiz, 
Bashkir Chuvash and Irtysh); CM (ChagaUI. Kaahgpr. 
Yarkand. Taranchi faarl. and Uabog); and Southern (Osmanll 
Turkoman. Kumik. Ba)kar. Aaarbayjani. and Anatolian), Of aU 
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these, only Chuvash shows striking divergencies from the test. In 
popular terminology, ’ Turkish' means Osmitnli, and it alone of 
the Turkic family has received extensive literary culLivaUnn. This 
literature is based esscntiaily on Persian and Arabic, and its 
vocabulary is largely borrowed from those languages, though & 
determined effort, inspired by a strong nationalistic sentiment, is 
being made to exclude these alien elements, and to employ only 
Turkish, while Roman script lias recently been substituted for 
Ferso-Arabic, which is iil'fitted to represent Turkish phonology. 

The oldest documents of the group are quasi-runic iti^criptions 
of Aj), 734 or 735, of which the most important are found near the 
Orkhon River, south of Lake Baikal {Kdkturkiih}, A Turko- 
Arabic dictionary of about 1074, by Mahmud of Kashgar, shows 
the Janguage already divided into Western, and Eastern; and an- 
other record of importance is tlie Codex C'umanicus, dated in 1303 
(edited by G. Kuun, Budapest, 1880; facsimile edition by K, 
Cronbech, Copenhagen, 103G),containing a Ijitin-Persian-ComBii, 
a Coman-Latin, and a Coman-German glossary, riddles, penances 
and other Christian religious texts, and some hyuuis, one of which 
seems to be original, the rest being translated from Latin. The 
oldest literary document dates from I0G9, the didactic Qutadgu 
liiliq of Yussuf in ChagataT, and the first important poem was the 
Ghitrib-ndmah by the Sufi ’Asliiq Pasha, wlio died in 1332. An 
important feature of this group is tl(c strong influence exercised by 
the noun on the inflexion of tLie verb, although only a very few 
words may function as both. 

The Mongol group is spoken throughout Mongolia and by tlie 
Buryats to tlie north of it. Its internal resemblances arc even closer 
than in Turkic, and it falls into Western or Kalmyk; Northern or 
Buryat; and Rasfcm, sub-divided into Klmlklia, Sliara, and 
Tangut, to which may be added the moribund Afghan Mongol and, 
according to many, Yakut, spoken in the north-east of the area, 
tiiough others classify Lliia, rather, with the Turkic family. If this 
latter grouping is correct, Yakut and Chuvash, which have points 
in common as against all the rest of Turkic, might be considered 
the peripheral languages (cL p. 43) of the Turkic division. The 
oldest record is an inscription of five lines on granite found near 
Nerchinsk on the Onun, mentioning the nephew of Gcnjhjx Khan 
(1154-1227); the most important early work is the jSecrei History 
of the Mongols, beginning in 1240 and written pbonctiealJy in 
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Chmese characters; and there arc many translations of Buddhist 
and Shainanist texts, didactic, juridicai, and medicai writuigB, and 
foLk-^taies. 

The iVancAu or Tvt.ngus division, with Yakut and Yukagir (cL 
p. 385) to the north, and Turkic and Mongol to the south, falls 
into Maachu proper {in Manchukuo) and TunguSt the latter sub¬ 
divided into a Large number of dialeota, such as Oroch, Kile, Oletia 
or Mangun, Lamut, Oroebon, Oroq^ Yenisei Tungus^ Chapogir, 
and Shiba. Under the Manchu dynasty in Cliina, Manchu had a 
cotisiderabic litcTBry development, and a number of polyglot die- 
tlonaries were made, e.g-, one of Manchu, Mongol^ Chinese, and 
Tibetan in ten volmue^, and another of the same languages in 
thirty-six. 

Among the many works devoted to Altaic, metition may be 
made of 11. Vamb&y, Etymologkches WdricTbwh der turko- 
Uiritfrischtn Spracken (Leipzig, 18781, E. Biige, die Stellung 
de^ TuRgusisciien sum Atongolisch-Tijtrkhckeft (Halle, 1887), W. 
Bang, f/ralaltatscha FmcAunflen (I^pzig, 1890) ^ and J. Gmnscl, 
Entwurf einer vergleichendeTL Grammatik der aUaischen SpF^chen 
7w?6^f exncm v^gUichendm ForferbwcA (Ijelpsigt 18^5); and for 
Turkic, Deny, Gramimire de Ea langue £^irtjwe (Parisj 1921), 
V, Thomsen, Inecriptime de VOrkhgn diehiffr£u (HelBingfoTiej 
1896); W. Radloff, FAcmetifc der Turk^pr^chen (Ijcip- 

aig, 18831, Y, Gronbech, Forstudier til iyrkisk lydhistorie (Copen¬ 
hagen, 1902), and K. Gronbcch, Der turkuche Sprachbau^ i 
(Copenhagen, 193GK Attempts to connect AStaic with Indo- 
European or wdth Elamite must be deemed unsuccessful. 

J^rANESE AND KOSnAK 

The classification of these languages is quite uncertain! and 
their relation to each other is equally dubious. Of itself 

no adequate bktorieat study has yet been made, and its dialeetsj 
which retain features lost in the standard language, have thus far 
received insufficient investigation. Its homeland would seem to 
have been the Asiatic continent: and, on the whole, the ilicory 
which holds it to be akin either to the Manchu or to the Mongolian 
division of Altaic not only seemii at present tlie least unlikely, but 
also appears much leas improbable than the connexion proposed 
between it and Malayo-Polyneaian* Its one certaiu kin is the 
language of the Riu-Kiu Islands^ The noun has neiibor gender nor 
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nuinber, and may, as in Alongol, Im! u^ed Its n v^ rb; the verb itself 
h imiaer^onal, stress being laid on tlie fact of action or state^ not 
upon tlie ptrforaier of the action nor upon the person or thing 
exLiting in the state in question. The adjective may be cither 
uninflected, in which case it is essentially an epitlictologue, or 
inflected, when it functions m a verb, Japanese literature begins 
with two historical tlie A'p/i'Jti and the Nihongl (AJn, 712 

and 720 respectively), which cotitaiu archaic poetry from at least 
tile fiflli centuryp and with rituals fncrito}. The classical period 
runs from 794 to 1180, iviih a Chinese itifluencc on vocabulary and 
style which finally bccotucB analogouii to that of French on Eng- 
lisiL This pcrioil was fallowed by one of decline f llSfi-lGOO) > after 
which eatne a literary reuaissance and a wealth of popular litera¬ 
ture UOOO^lSfiS), 

In its iiifloxion and syntax, JiLorcan closely resembles Japane^Ci 
but the post-positic»n$ wliieh scr^’c to indicate eases difer widely 
(e,g., Korean am-cui ' of a hand *: Japancsie te-no). The qut’stion 
of the connexion of the twm languages has been discussed (not 
wholly conclusively) by M. S, Kanasaw-a^ The Common Origin of 
the Japanese ami Korean Languages (TokiOp 1910) i and an 
attempt has even been made to connect Korean wdth Indo- 
European, 


Eskimo-ALE trr 

This group is spoken by the Aleut in the Aleutian Islands and 
by the Eskimo in the western and northern parts of Alaska, in a 
belt along tlie entire Arctic coast of Nortli Ainericat the westcnip 
easlenip and northern shores of Hudson's Bay, the Labrador coast , 
and the habitable ^Jiore^ of Greenland, in addition to a small area 
on the extreme north-eastern tip of Asia {Yuit), It falls into three 
divisions: Eastern (Uiie Labrador dialect forming H^e literary 
language), CVn^rai, and The noun possesses three num¬ 

bers, but gender exists only in the interrogative pronoun 
' Avho? ^' what? ; the verb ha$ no tcn&c, hut four moods, 
and diiitinguishcs between subjective and objective con)ugaLions 
(c.g., lusarpij-q ' he hears ' : amap qiiiimeq * the w-omau 

sees the dog 'p literally, * of the woman the dog sight of him of 
her *}. Perhaps its ni<Krt striking fcalure, though not restricted to 
this group, is iu extreme development of incorpuratioo ( cf* p, 300 ), 
fio tlmt a single word may denote w'hat we express by a phrase 
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^-g.i lafcii^aWdrfcKTuiFwiiyflfwarttei^ "do you think tliflt he really 
intends to get about bni^ying himself with that? "p to be analysed 
as ta/MU«f7r|j[?d[ "he busies hiinaelf with lhat\ larforl/seg] ^ he 
goes to’, ’ he intciifb to ^ [plaitMirfpcnjl ’ be does go» 

but *do you think he? u interrogative of the third 

person. Eskitno-Akut has been teRardiHi by highly competent 
anthorities as uLiimiitely cognate with Altaic, although the eon- 
ncxido cannot yet be regarded a? demonstrated. Among works 
dealing with the family, mention may be made of G. C. Uhkn- 
beck^s OntiL^erp van erne veroelfjfc^rtdc torpiker dcr Enkimo^ 
lulen I Amsterdam, 1907). A suggested relationship with Indo- 
Eurofiean must he considered highly improbable. 

CAUCASUi.V 

The term Caucasian is applied to all languages spoken in the 
Caucasus area which are neither fndo-Eiiropean (Ossetic and 
Ru^Msian) nor Turkic f AaarbayjauU Kumik, Balkar^ etc,); but the 
appcllatitm is geograpliic rather than linguistic, lor we here liEtve 
two faint lies^ North Caueaisian and Soutli CaucasiaUp whose 
iifEnity^ though often postulated, has not yet been satisfactorily 
deinonstrafjed. 

Aiwth Caucasian is characterised by ati extremely rich conso¬ 
nantism, including Jabialit-ed cortsonants and lateral affrlcatea 
t Avar^ for instance, lias no lesa than forty-tlirce eonsonants), but 
all consonant-groups except the simplest (og., liquid plus plosive) 
are avoided. The voealignip on the other hand, is relatively scanty; 
and a distinction is drawn between the ergative case as the logical 
subject of a transitive verb and the patient as the subject of 
an intransitive or the logical object of »traruitivo, as in Avar 
dirA rarf ha-v^Ma cm^n ’ through-nia contented makcs-hims^slf 
father > i.e., * I make my failier enntented ' f cE p. 200). The group 
falls into two main divkions: Cheehcno^I^ghian or Eaatem Cau^ 
casian; and Abasgo-Kerkeiian or Western, Of these, Checkeno^ 
Lesgkian, spoken in the territory bounded by the Caspian on the 
east, the Terek on the north, and the Berbere-ChaT on the south, 
possesses a rich development of noun-classc, (cU pp. 10§-19O) and 
of cospsp of which Avar boa no less than thirty, and Lak’ even fifty 
fcE p. 20U- and tJie verb has separate forms for dnrative 
and mstautancous a^pecu. The group is compo.^ of eight sub¬ 
group: Chechen (Inguah and T’uah or Bats'); Avaro-Andi (Avar, 
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Andi, Dido, K'vurihi nnd Q^puteJI ; Lak* or Kasikuinyk*; Darg^'a 
(of whose dialects, Hurq'ili, tlie most studied, best preserves the 
Piultiplicity of duratiire a&d punctual aspects); Samurian (K*Uri, 
AghuJ, T'abarasao, Budiik\ Jet, Rut’ul, and Ch’ak'iir); Artslii, 
Udi; and K'inalugh. 

A&Q.'ipo-A'erfcettan wntrasts with Chccheno-Lefighian in pos¬ 
sessing complicated consonant-groups, Jabialiscd alveola-palatal 
sibilants and labial vibrunts, a debnite article (postbxed 

in Qabardi), and a strong predilection for compounds (c.g., 
Qabardi na-p’e 'eye-nose* = ‘face'; nc-p's 'eye-water* = 
* tear It falls into three divisions: Adyglie (Qabardi and Chcr- 
kess or Circassian, the majority of a'hose speakers migrated to 
Aria Minor and Syria after the Russian conquest of tbc Caucasus), 
Ubyk' (with two sub-dialects, both now almost extinct!, and 
Abk'as (w'ith several dialects, and phonetically the moat difficult 
and harshest of all Caucasian languages), No North Caucasian 
dialect po^aeascs either a national script or a written literature. 

South Cawnrian, or Jforl'yalian, consists of four languages; 
Georgian or Grusinian, with several dialects (Imcrk, Guric, 
Mt’iutic, K'evsur, Psliav, and IngtloTc), Mingrclian, Las, and 
Svanian or Svanetian. Of these, Georgian is by far the best known, 
and it alone possesses a real literature beginning with a translation 
of the Bible in the fifth century, of which only fragments have 
survived, the standard Georgian version being of later date. Until 
the middle of the eighth century, the literature was deeply influ¬ 
enced by Syriac and Armenian; from then until about 1(X», the 
spirit was essentially Georgian; and after that, By2.antium exer¬ 
cised predominance for a century and a half. Tlirotighout these 
centuries, the literature was thcologicaU but with the Golden Age 
in the twelfth century, secular wriiinga appeared, notably the 
romance of The Man with the Tiffer-Skin. From the thirteenth 
century to the seventeenth, there was a linguistic decline, followed 
by a revival in the next two centuries, largely inspired by Homan 
Catholic missionorics. In the nineteenth century, Occidental influ¬ 
ence gained supremacy. The phonology of South Cauca.rian, whose 
inflexion is highly complicated, so strikingly resembles that of 
Armenian that it has frequently been supposed that the latter was 
affected by the former, but this hypothesis seems open to some 
doubt. 

Attempts have been made to connect Caucasian with many other 
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bBgU 3 gc-grDupc^; with Elamite iCh'ak^ur bcini^ gupposed to be 
oeareit akin), witli Ki^attian (Ubyk" here regarded ns the closest 
cognate)^ with Mitannian^ with Khaldicp with Lycian^ with 
Lydian r with Hittite, and with Basque. Even more daring a^as the 
theory advanced by the Georgian N. Marr, who held that Cau- 
easian wns related to the pre-Indo-European languages of all 
EuropCt nnd that i t was cognate with Basque, Etruscan, Pelasgian, 
and other ' Mediterranean' tongues, as well as with Sumerian, 
Elamite^ and Asianicg to which entire congeries he gave the name 
^ Japhetic * (for another use of thia term cf. p. 433). For the propa¬ 
gation of this theory, a f^pecial Jafet'i^eskij Sbomik wa^ estab¬ 
lished untler Soviet auspices at Petrograd in 1922; a series of 
AfaferwiJy po jafctiieskoniu jazykozTiamju P Materials for 
Japhetic Linguistics *} has been published (St. Petersburg^ 191D 
sqq.); and Marr issued a general aunmiary of bis views under the 
title Dcr japheiiiiche Kaukams und das dritie etkniAch^ Elemmt 
im BiidimQ^ozcm der miUdidndi^cyn Kultur (Berlin, 1923; cL 
also A. Braiin^s Die Urb^voikerung Eurirpm und die tJ&kwrft der 
Germanen^ Berlin, 1922) p Tisc theory,- at least partly inspired, it 
w'ould seem, by Marxian ideology^ dt&i^rwen scant credence in its 
present forin, even though adopted in essence in the ' Japhetic ^ or 
* Nostmtic * family of Father W. Schmidt. This alleged family has 
four sub-groups, characterised tespeelively by a aibilant (e.g.. 
Is] in Georgian, I/] m Mingrelian), n spirant plus a sibilant (e.g., 
plus [s] in Abkhas and Basque, plus f f | in Svanian and Etntflcan), 
a spirant te.g., in Cherkesa, Ubyk\ Chccbcnt Avar, I-esghian, and 
Udi), and a spirant plus a sonant (e.g., in Khaldic, Elamite, and 
Sumerian K 

The best works on Caucasian as n whole arc A. Diir^s Ein~ 
fuhT^ng fn das Studium der kaukad&chen Eprachen (Leipzigj 1928; 
a scries of skeleton grammars), G. Duni^aira Etudes comparative^ 
«ir lc$ langim caucaawnne^ da nord-ou^st (Paris, 1932) and 
Introduciiim a orawiTnafre coiiiparce efea fanguca caucadmnes 
du iiQfd (Parisj 19331, and G. DectCrs's und SudJtaafcos- 

iack (Leipzig, 1927J. The principal jourtial here is Caucasioa-^ 
Zcitschrift fur die Erfor^chung der Spmehen und KuUuren dc& 
Kaukasus (Leipsig^ 1925 sqq.). 
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Ibi;ro'B.\^ue 

The Basque lAnguage, called Euskara, Eskuara, etc,, by its 
speakers, stands in comiiletc isolation in EuroiiCi wliere it is ver’ 
nacutar in the entire Spanish province of Guipuzcoa and in parts 
of those of Vizcaya, .\lava, and Navarra, and in the French 
arrondjsGomcnts of Bayonne and Maulconi but the name of the 
old French province of Gascoriy shows that at one time it extended 
much farther Jiortli. It has a large number of diaicct-s, wliose classi¬ 
fication is estrcjiiely difficult; but two great tlivisbns may be 
made: Biseayan in the west j and Ouipfizcoaii, Navarrese, Labour- 
dinc, and Sou lean in the centre and east. Its earliest records arc 
plnce-naines, some of which go back to the eighth century, but the 
oldest texts of any extent date only from the sixteenth, the first 
book being tlic /jfnguoe I'asconuin jjrfmffiafl, a collection of poems 
by a prici^t named iDccheparc (Bordeaux, 1545), Until abotit 1880, 
most liasriuc literature consisted of translations of religious ivorks, 
but since ihat time, otiier suhjecls have received attention, and 
there is, besides’, a wealth of oral tradition both in poetry and 
in prose. 

Brs(|Uc< phonology is extremely rich, especially in plosives, 
spirants, and palatalisations; and its morithology ia essentially 
aulfij^tiona!. The verb is much less compticate{l than is generally 
supposed, l>iit haa no active voice (c,g,,' the man sees the dog * is 
represented by the Ktiiivalent of' by the man is seen llie dog 
cf. p. 200), and though noL originally periphrastic, has now become 
so (c,g,, * I am in sight' = ‘ 1 see ’), The great difficulty of the 
language is its highly intricate syntax. 

Basque would seem to be the deseeiidant of dqui'fanian, known 
only from some two hundred naniwj of men and deities, and the 
language of a people already recognised by Caesar as forming one 
of the three great ethnic divisitms of Gaul. Aquitanian, in its turn, 
xvas a dialect of /her/an, once spoken throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula (modem Spain and Portugal),, and known from place- 
names, such as lUberis ‘ New Town now Elvira (cf, Basque 
as well as from wnrds recorded by Classical authors and 
surviving in Spaniah and Portuguese (e.g., bflfuc ' gold dust'; 
Spanish bnfuc; paramuji ‘ barren land ': Spanish and Portuguese 
pdvamo; eurno ' mange, itch ^: Spanish and Portuguese samu,’ 
Mrralia ‘ wild lettuce ' : Spanish snrraja, Portuguese sarralAa 
' sow-thistle or on coins and inscriptions. Of Iberian grammar 
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wc kao'ft" little, thotigh it would seem to have an inert case in -c^ 
an agential in -c, a recipient in -i, -e, an in^nnnental in -Ij a 
pOBSca^lve in -n, -m, and an adjectival in -co. 

Nothing de&uile can be affirmed regarding the affinities oT 
Iberian, despite attempta to connect it with Hama tic (especially 
Berber)^ widi tlic Nilo-Chad group of ttie Sndano-Gujnean family 
(pfuticularly Nuba)^ or with Caucasian, ^Mediterranean', or 
Ligurian. The naiiic Iberia applied In ancient times not only 
to the Iberian Peninsula, but also to an area in the aouthem 
Caucasus; but what inferences, if any, may be drawn from this 
fact are quile uncertain. 

Far the group, reference may be made, for the ancient period, 
to A, Lnohairc, De lin^m (Park^ 1877) and 

Iinj 7 vkfi( 7 uc 0 dfi l^AquUuine (Fan, 1877), E. Hiibner^ Moniiirtcnia 
liftptme Jbmeae (Berlin, 1883), and H. Sehuchardt, Die iberische 
Declination (Vienna, 1807); for Basque, to II* Winckler* Das 
Baskieche und der vorderastatische mitUMndi^che Fdlifcer- und 
K^dtwrkrms (Breslau, 1900), and C. C. UhicObeek, Over een 
mogdiike verwanistrhap van hei Bmkisch met dc poheo-kauka- 
eieche (afen (Amsterdam, 1923)» The best a|>ecial journal ia the 
Reimc intermHonale dee HudeB basques (Parte, 1907 sqqd- 

Neas-Easteen ahd Aeianic 

Under tins deaignatian, geographic rather than litiguiatic^ are 
grouped, quite arbitrarily, a number of extinct languages (formerly 
often termed Alarodian)^ aomo of which have no genetic relation¬ 
ship one w^ith another, and none of which can as yet lie connected 
with any of the linguistic ramilies widiin or around ihem. We may 
most conveniently consider them in tlie geographical order of 
Low^er Mc^^opotamian, Asianic (tlie mountainous |>eripheral areas 
and the peninsula of Asia Alinor), and tbeir extensions in the 
Mediterranean world. 

(1) Louer Mesopaiamian. — The one language here is 5ufn^- 
nan^ the apwch of a once-powerrul empire site telling from Babylon 
to the Persian Gulf, Its tablets and jnacriplions begin about 4000 
B.e., and even after 2000 it served for a time as an official language; 
but gradually it was more and more restricted to literary and litur¬ 
gical use until it finally became extinct in the lldrd century e.g. 
rwords deal with many subjects: economics, law, administration, 
htetory, religion, astrology, myth, poetry, grammar, etc. Sumerian 
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docsi not distingui&h genders, arid iU inflexion of the epithetologne 
m rudimentary, prefixes, inEbces, and postfixes being employed to 
dene to syntactic rcktioneliips. It indicates the plural either by 
doubling the singular or jmore frequently) by affixing -(e)nA to 
the singular (c,g,t kur-kur ' mountains dingir-cne * gods ; it 
has three tenses (telic, atcHc, and aoristie; e.g., int-gar ' il a fait \ 
in-guT-e ‘ il faiLp il fera mn-gar‘ il fit and four mooda (indica¬ 
tive, imperative; subjunclive, and optative or precative) ^ The verb 
b really a verbal noun and does not ordinarily Indicate ttie person, 
BO that niu-i^ar may mean "he made^ thou madestp I madc^ (lit¬ 
erally * his made-ness'j ctc.)p and mu^gar-cne * they^ ye, ^vo 
made " (cf. p. 

Attcinpla have been made to connect Sumerian with t7rfll-AltaiCt 
with Burmese, with Kanuri or Bomu of the Nilo-Cliad division of 
Sudano-Gtiinean^ with JiamUiCr with Mai ay o-Polynesian, with 
Khattian, with Caucasian, and even w-ith Indo-European; but 
for the present we must regard Sumerian as an isolated language 
with no known cognates. 

(2) Peripheral and — Here w^e may first consider 

Elamite (also termed Ancani'fe or Si^iun}f s^poken in the area cor¬ 
responding to the modem LihriAtan and IChusiatan in Iranp and 
recorder! in inscriptions from about 2500 B.e.t the earliest being in 
a national script accompanied by an Akkadian versinu, A second 
group, in a cuneiform alpliahct adapted from Old Babyloniaui 
dates from the sixteenth century to the eighth b.c.; and a third, 
wdth translationB in Old Persinn and Akkadian, from tJic Aehac- 
mcnian period (fifth anfl fourth centuries b.c,), tlmugh it would 
appear from Acta li. 9, that Elamite w'as still spoken to some extent 
in the first century a.d. In conformity wdtb these three groups of 
texts, the language is chronologically dmded into Old, Aliddle, 
and New Elamite, Old Elamite sometimes being called AoEUnlte 
m a restricted sense and New Elamite being termed Hfiti, 

Elamite dlstinguisfics bclivcen animate and inanimate gender^ 
the latter having no special plural farm; inflexion may be by aid 
of postpn^sitivc pnrliclcB or may be entirely lacking, fjo that 53 m- 
tactle functions arc indicated by the position of the word in the 
sentence; and animate nouns may have deictic suffixes of the first 
or third person [c-g.* svki-k *[1] the King % suki-k suki’^me-k * |1] 
the King of [ my ] kingdom ^: idki-r ^ t he] the King \ mki-r mki~ 
me-r ^he] the King of [his] kingdom *] , In the verb. Old Elamite 
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dbtinguisbes between singular and plur&I, but in New Ekmite this 
faculty b lost; there are transitive and intransitive voices, tlie 
latter apparentiy serving as a passive, four tenses (present, per¬ 
fect, aorbt, and future [71);p and four moods {mdieativfij impem- 
tivfip optative, and subjunctive). Attempts have been made to 
connect the language with Altaic, n-ith the North Caucasian 
Chkk'uTp with KassiLe^ and witli Carian, or through BrahuT, with 
Dravidian^ hut, tike Sumerian, it is thus far best regarded as 
isolated. 

The language of the Kamils (or whose centre waa 

the Zagros Mountains, where tliey were an important power in the 
seventeenth century and where they were finally conquered 
by Alexander the Groat* is known only from a scanty glossary 
giving the Semitic equivalcata of a few words appearing aa com- 
ponents of proper names (e.g., dakaH * star sir ' bow Idntv, 
* hang *p urib * proteai'), All that can safely be said at present is 
that the language was neither Indo-European nor Semitic; it may 
possibly have been cognate with Mitannian and Kh^ldiCp thougli 
connexioo with Elamite has also been suggested. 

Northern Mesopotamja was Un? home of the Sitbaroe^in groupj 
so named from Subartu* the ancient .designation of the region, and 
divided into Mitannian and Khurrian (or Khairian) r which w^ere 
very similar, if not identical. Of MUannian we possess, besides 
proper names, only one text, which % fortunately, of cnnsidcrable 
length — a letter discovered at Tell-el-'Amamnh in Egypt, of the 
Mitannian King^ Tusratta or DuSratla (about 1410-1375 
to the Pharaoh Amenophb Ill, regarding boundaries and the mar¬ 
riage of TuSratta*s daughter, Daduhepa, to the Egyptian monarch. 
The documents of the Khurrmn^ (tlie Horites of the Bible) from 
Bho^E-koi^ about one hundred and fifty kilometres east of 
Ankara, deal with invocations to the gods, conjuratiopSi and myth¬ 
ology* Additional inscriptiotiiB are being discovered all the way 
from Boghaz-koi to Tell-eI-"Amamaht and from Kirkuk beyond 
the Tigris to ROs Shamrnh; white Kuii tablets (cf. p, 3filJ coutaio 
many Khurrian words and are strongly affected by Khurrian 
grammar- The Snbaraean personal pronouns have separate forma 
for active and Inactive casee {singular active, lu-l, -J; m* 
active, Attene, nniet, n; cf. pp, 175* 102); the singular and the plural 
frequently have the same form in the epithetoiogue, and the verb 
possesses no special plur&L Subaraean may be cognate with Ka^ite 
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tind Klialdie, though sorne have regarded it aa related to Cau- 
cai-ian, to Elaioite, to Carian, or even to Dravidian; ami it has 
been suggested tliat it stood to Indo-European in a relation similar 
to that of Haniitic to Semitic Irf. p, 358K 

ivAaWic tfllso called t/rnrtaefln or ronnicj. the language of a 
kingdom which flourisbed between 900 nnd 600 a.c. in the region 
which tlie Assyrians named Urartu (Ararat), with its capital at 
TurtiSpa or TuSpii on the site of the present city of Van, is known 
from nearly two hundred inscriptions in Akkadian cuneiform of 
the ninth and eighth centuries b.c., dealing chiefly with history and 
niyal buildings. Despite the abundance of material, our knowledge 
of the language is still too scanty to admit of definite statements 
coiiceminp it, although we can detertnine some of its forms and 
vocabulary by comparison with parallel versions in Akkadian. 
Its affinities are uncertain, but it may be cognate with Subaraean 
nnd Kassite, while some have ejideavourcd to aflilinto it with 
Caucasian. 

The epeceii of the inhabitants of the land later occupied by the 
Hittites, with their capital at Khatliisas on the site of the present 
Bhogat-koi, is knmvn as Kkatlian or Proto-Khattian, and would 
more properly be termed Hittitc had not this appellation been 
usurped even in linguistic usuge by a totally dilTerent language 
(see pp. 323-3241. The texts, which dale from before 2000 b.c„ 
consist chiefly of hymns and invocations embedded it) Hittitc 
documents. The language is as yet very imperfectly knoiini,but its 
inflexion was evidently marked by prefixes rather than by suffixes 
(e,g., fcinu ‘ childfc-bmu 'children'). Connexions between 
Khattian and Ubyk’ of the North Caucasian group Have licen 
sought, as well as with Sumerinn and even with African. Still less 
is known of Pofawi (or Ffifuion. Bafdinn), the language of Pals 
(in the region of the modem Kastamuni), recorded in fragmentary 
bits in Hittitc texts. 

Turning to the toulii, a bilingual vocahularj- in Sumerian and in 
an unknoum language with uncertain resemblances to Subaraean 
was discovered at Kfis Shamrah in 1930 (the latter discussed by 
F. Bork, Dax VkinttixchCt unbeknmite Rprachct:on Rus Schantra: 
Orundiagrit dtf Eniti^erung, Leijizig, 1938); and at Ordek-burnui 
south of Zinjirli, ims been found a text of ten lines in a Semitic 
script of between the tenth and eighth century n.c., badly weath- 
ered and as yet uninterpreted. Pisidian is perhaps represented 
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by sixteen epitaphs at Sofular in the area of ancient Pisidia. Of 
Lydan, we have no than one hundred and fifty InscriptionSt 
mostly epitaphs, and sometimes with Greek texts, which, however, 
only rarely correapond to the Lycian documents, and frequently 
are entirely different from ihcm. Written in a form of the Greek 
alphabet, the LyGian inscriptions are, for the most part, from the 
fifth and fourth centuries b,c,; one of them, the Xanthos-Stcle 
(412 con tains two hundred and forty-three lines on its four 
aidesj but cannot yet be tran^lnted^r although we know that it con¬ 
tains two distinct dialects. From the accompanying Greek texts 
we team the meaning of some Lycian words and declensional 
forms, but very little about the verbs^ Certain inflexions closely 
resemble Indo-European, auch as nominative singular ^ wife * 
fcf. the Greek myth, of A^ianic origin, of Zeus and Leda [Ionic* 
and Attic for Doric * As&a] J, accusative tadd, dative fadi, genitive 
singular pidenjdah * of Apollouides prnnaimti * he made \ 
prnnawdtB * they made'; but, in view of the ovcrv*helming ma¬ 
jority of forms which seem to have no correspondenia in Indo- 
European, these similarities are thus far most safely regarded as 
chance coincidents. Neverthelcsa, Lycian has been considered to 
be cognate with Hittite, and even to be the direct descendant of 
Luian (cL p, 324), while others think that it is related to Cau¬ 
casian; and a abort inscription on a disk found at Phaistos in Crete 
may also be akin. Of Cariow, we have only seventy-five short 
inscriptiona^ mostly made by Carian soldiers in Eg^^ptiau service 
about the seventh century s.c. No pronouncement can yet safely 
be made concerning its affinities, which have been sought in 
Lydianj in Elamite^ in Luiau, or in Subaraean. 

Fifty-three inscriptions, from the foiutli century BpC- so far as 
dated, now constitute our records of Lydian. Some are of fair 
length, one, of only three words, is accompanied by a Greek ver- 
&ion^ and another, of eiglit lines^ by one in Aramaic. We have some 
evidence of the tnJlexion of the epithetologue and of the verb; 
nominative aingular vaimi 'grave ' (the phonetic value of thiiS jJ 
is unknown), accusative yaKUti (the value of n is also unkno™!, 
dative or^unuA' to Artemis third singular present temnibid * he 
destroys*, third plural present vqbahint 'they abolish*, and a 
third singular imperative in -pi, «tm ^(corpell hither *. The affinities 
of the language are disputed, some eormccting it witii Lycian, 
Bittite^ or Csucaaiao, others regarding it as Indo-European or a 
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very early farm, of Etmseabp particularly in view of the statement 
of HerDdcLos that Uie Etniacani^ cauie from Lydia. Of MpAian we 
may have a scanty jnBcription of the fourth or third century s.c.^ 
consisting of fi\^e lines and found in 1920 at the of Gyujik 

on the iIysio-Phrygian boundary. We can as yet say nothing 
about it, and can only refer to the atalemcnt of Xanthqs (fifth 
century n.c.), as cited by Strabo^ that Mysian was a mixture of 
Lydian and Flirygian, 

In addition to our opigrapliic sources, Classical authors lieve 
recordeii gloa^scs in Carlan, lycian, Oitician, Cappadocian^ Fontict 
Paplilagouian, Alarjand^niianT Bithynian^ Lydian^ Isaurian, Cata- 
oniaUp and Gergitlko-Solymian. From Acta iL 9-1L it would 
appear that Elamite^ ' Jlcsopotamiati CapjTadoeiati^ Pontic^ 
^ Asian * (West Asianic iW, Cretan, and Pamphylian (these 
ecarcely the Greek diateeta of those tw'o areas fcf. p. 323 L which 
would probably have been termed simply Greek) were still spoken 
in the first century aj>.^ as we know was the ease with Lyeaoulan 
(Aebixiv. 11 [10] L 

Leaving Ai^ia Minor, ive find in Cyprus twelve inscriptions in 
Eteocypnan, one witli a Greek text of seven w^ords whicli docs not 
reproduce the Gj 7 >riftn itxi. From the Greek characters of tius 
hiscriptionj tlic texts would seem to date from the fourth century 
0.04 but the languagej studied by F. Bork in his Die Spracke von 
Alanija (Leipzig, 1930), is still unknown. In Crete, Eteocretnn is 
repre^nted by three inaeriptioiis, found at Fraisos, in a hicra- 
glypliic alpliabe^ still undeeiidicred, as well as by four brief texts 
in the Greek alphabet and a few words in a eonjumtipo in a Loo- 
don mccHenI papyrus. Of the language we can notjiing, our 
only possible clue being the stateoicnl of Herodolos tliat the pre- 
Greek iohflhitanis of CTrete w^ere akin to tlsc Lyeians. The texU of 
tljc nioaL of these peripheral and Asianic languages (except Ela¬ 
mite) are collected in J. Friedrich's Kkinmiatuche Spmchdefik- 
mdler (BcrliHt 1932), and many gltisseis are to be found in the 
Ar?‘ca of F. Hbtlichcr (later P. de Lagarde) rilalle^ 1851). Impor¬ 
tant dlscuasions of the group are given in Fried rich'e //cfAi>('scA 
und kkmaxhaludtc " SprucJicn (Berlin and Leipzig, 1932), F. 
Kretsebmer’a Einieitung la die Geschichtc der prUchisehcn Sprach^ 
(Gottingen^ 1899), and K. ffitir's Brilrngc sur ularodkehen 
Sprachwmenschaft (Vienna and 1^‘ipsigp 1921). 

To the Asianic group bclonpj. finaliyj F/rusioUj, of which 
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have arcuftd nine thflu^^d iii$eriptbns, mo^itly very briefi thongli 
a few are of some length, notably a clay tablet from Capita (fifth 
century b.c_)^ the CippuA Perusrrius (mudi later}, a lead tablet 
from MaglianOp a |)u!eM-roll from Tarquinib and qfipceially the 
Liber Lin^enap a linen roll of the first century B^C-, torn in strips to 
%Tap a mununy now at Zagreb (Agram)^ together with a very few 
biUnguab in Etritscan and I^tin. We know the meanio^ of several 
wortifip such as cfan * son \ puiu * wife % tip * mmn usU * sun \ nvil 
' year \ riT ^ age % and tidar * boundary ' (borroived in ITmbrian as 
fuder and preservTd in tlic Italian city-name Todi}; w'e can tell 
something of its phonology, thanks to its representation of Greek 
and Larin words: and we have a little knowledge of its inficxions 
(e.g.p genitive singislar clen-i * of a son dativef-^nitive] r£efi-^f| 
eJen-^i ^ of [orp to] a son \ nominative plural efen-or ^ suns \ dative 
[-genitive j of [or, to] sons locative singular ^pur-eri 

or &pur~^Bi ^ in a city \ and perhaps a gcniti\Tj-ablativc singular 
icris-oi * of Laris '; npio ^ he is \ am-ee * he was 0 i but of Etruscan 
ay n whole we can say practically notliing. 

The oldest records date from the cightti century s.c.p though the 
majority are from the reign of Augustus; and the language w'as 
employed by soothsayerii as lute ay ihc fourth eentury AJi. The 
Etruscans would seem to have come from northern Asia Minor^ 
perhaps from Lydia, and to have reached Italy about the end of 
the eleventh eentury b_c. Their language is very probably akin to 
that of an inscription of ten linea^ in a Greek alphabet of the Fisth 
century O-c., on a stelo found on tlie island of Lemnos in 1885; 
fiirilicr than thiSp it is at present unsafe to go^ One would naturally 
euppoac it to be cognate with Lydian, and the Radian of Italy 
has ahso been regarded as akin; but until a bilingual text of suffi¬ 
cient length is found (if such happy event ever should oeeur), it 
Would appear that we mtnat add Etruscan to the fiat of languages 
which we can read,, but cannot understand. The history of the 
st^udy of Etruscan and its present status arc summarised by Eva 
Fiesel in herEtruskiArh (Bertm and Leipzig, 1931), and tho subject 
has its special journal Slwli ^trmchi (Fbrcncep 1027 sqq.), while 
the Asianic languag^^ with Hittitc^ havo tlieirs in the hittite 

et uiiartique (Paris, 1030 sqq*). 
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HypeebOreak 

The term Hyperborean, or Falaeo"Asiatic, geographic rather 
tlian linguistic, is applied to a small group of laiiEiiagea in the 
extreme north-ea^t comer of Asia, Yiikagir, Ghukrlii-Kanichadal, 
and Ajtnu, whose genetic coonexion, if any, has not yet been demoti- 
stratcd. VuJtognV is spoken in the northern and western part of 
this area j CAiiJtcAi-A'aiMciiadaJ HMjnsists of Cljukchi in the exlrenie 
north-cast, Koryak (Eastern, Western, and Kercki from the Ana* 
dyr River to tlie peninsula of Kanichatka, Kamchadel or Itelmic 
( Western and the extinct Southern and Eastern) in the peninsula 
of Kamchatka and the Kurile Islands, and Gllyak in northern 
Saghalien and on the lower Amur; while Ainu ("iwo, Sagliaiien, 
and Kurile) is spoken in the islands of Yeio, southern Saghalien, 
and Shikotnn. The cases in these languages are formed by post- 
positives tc-g-, Ajnu oinu-fcof fit * of-thc-man house , Gilyak 
mw-rox* lioat-to ’) and in the verh Ainu distinguishes asijccts and 
tenses by auxiliaries (e.g., ku kik ' I beat *, fcu ktk nisa ‘ I beat 
havewhile Gilyak uses infixes (e,g,, Jii vind ' I go, wentnf 
tr-i-ifid' I am going, ehall go Ainu numerals arc interesting as 
showing a combination of the decimal with the vigesimal system 
(e.e., (lra-^^^an ‘three Ifroml ten' — ' sevenre-frofli»ia*woTi 
* three plus ten ’ — ’ thirteen ’, ihe^ftofne' four-twenty ' = * eighty, 
quatre^vingt ^J ^ 

BunnsHASKT 

BurushaskT (also called Khajuua or Kunjutl) is spoken in 
Ilunza, Nagar, the Ghiir Valley, and a portion of Yasin in tlie 
extreme north-w'cst of India, where it is completely surrounded by 
Turkic, Tibeto-Burman, and Indo-lranian. Although it has been 
regarded as eognate wdth Dm vidian or with Munda, it appears to 
be wholly isolatcxi; and is of particular interest as representing the 
sole surviving remnant of what once must have been an important 
linguistic family of India, A tliorouglx study of it has been made 
by D. L, R. Lorimer, The Buruehaeki Language (three volumes, 
Oslo, 1935“3S) + 

DMVlDfAN 

Of the three great longuagc-groupa spoken in India, Indian, 
Munda, and Dravidian, the only one which can be considered 
aboriginal is Dravidian, spoken chiefly in the soul hem half of the 
peninsula and in the northern half of Ceylon, with various linguis* 
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tic islattda {Koliml^ Kuij Kumkhj and Mnlto) in the nwith 

of India» and one (BrgbCin in the mountains of caslcm BaloSbtiiti. 
Origin ally t it would sdoin^ it was the vcmaeular of a much larger 
region, and before tlic Indian invasions (cf, p, 309), it apparently 
ehared aupremaey with Mimdii. It falls into four great di^nsions, 
the first of which ia comprising Taiml or KalingTp 

apoken in the greater part of South India between the Eastern 
Ghats and the CoroniandeL Coost^ from Madras to Cape Comorin ^ 
and in the northern half of Ceylon; M&layiijam, in reality a eom- 
pEiratively late dialectic development of Tamils spoken on the 
Malabar coast; Tuju in the Mangalore area on the west coast; 
Kodagn or Coorg, south-easi of Tu|u; Kanaresc^ Including Toda^ 
Kota, and Badaga, in Mysore and the south-w^cstern portion of the 
Nizam's DominionSr with the wes^tem coast from Karvar to 
galopc; and Kurukh, consisting of Kurukh or Oraon in the western 
part of the Bengal Presidency and the neighbouring parts of ilie 
Central ProvinceSp and Malto in the Rajmahal Mountains of 
Bengal, 

Tile second group of Dr a vidian is Kui-Gdndlf composed of Kui 
or Khond, on both banks of the MahanadI in the province of 
Orissa, and GondT (GoodI, Kolami^ NaikJ, and Bhili) ia the Cen*^ 
tral Provinces and Berar. The third division is Tclu^u on the caat 
coast from Madras to Mount Mahondragiri; and the fourtli U 
Erokul, geographically far isoiated from the reat^ ivhether by 
migration or as a surviving outpost of the original Dravidian 
territory. 

Some of these languages have received extensive literary culti¬ 
vation, thia being especially true of Tamil, whose literature is 
richer than ttiat of any other language of India except Sanskrit, 
Its age is disputed, but one of its oldest works, the grammatical 
Tolkappiyam (' Ancient Poem , must have had a Jong sorica of 
predecessors. Though largely dependent on Sanskrit models, Tamil 
^ntains much that is original and of high literary merit, especially 
in j^omie poetry, and tiDtal>]y in Uic diatjehs of the KuMtd, 
ascribed to the Pariah Tiruvaljavar, Classic literary Tamil is 
extremely archaic os compared with the modem vernacular* 
Malay alum Jiterature, dating fnirm the tw'elfth or tbirteeoth cen¬ 
tury A Ji,, is baaed Tnainly on Tamil or Sanskrit, 

The oldest monument of Knnareije La a brief inscription from 
the end of the fifth centuiy A-d,; its eorlicat literary production, on 
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the art of poetry^ from the ninth century; and one distin- 
guleJies tlie three periods of Old Knnnrcse (until al>out 1250), 
Middle (about I25 (]l-1500i p and Modem isince IMOl The earliest 
know n Tclegu worka are a grammar ivnd a tmnslation of the San¬ 
skrit MahdbharGfa of the eleventji eentury a^d., and its literature 
seenw to have been inspired by Sanskrit and Kanarcse alike. The 
word recorded in the Old Testament for * peacock * ffufcfcT; 1 Kings 
X. 22; II Chronicles Lx. 21) may be of Dravidian origin (cf. Kana- 
resje fotc * tailMalayajam toge^ Tamil ' featbcFp tail \ 

especially of the peacock); and certain words ostensibly Indian 
in a Greek farce of the second century A.n.p pre^rx^ed in an 
Oxyrhynchos papynis, have been regarded as Kanarcso^ although 
Llie equivalents proposed arc not very satisfaclory. 

In consonantLsm, Dravidian possesses not only the retroflex 
phonemes found in Indian, hut also, in Tamil, a plosive T (voice¬ 
less)^ R (voiced) ^ jV^ and L; R and L also occurring in Old Kaua- 
re^, and R in Old Tclugu, Their precise values are uncertain, but 
they would $ecra to liax^c been palatalised (i.e., ft,]p [jji flDr 
though R m now practically [r]^ and L has become [ 5 ] and even 
[j] in North Tamils while in the south it is fused with the retro¬ 
flex lateral [{]. Morphology is based entirely on the inflexion of 
the nouop which is dominated by a etassifleation according to 
ea^te$ (cf, p. 189), the formations of the plural differing according 
to the caste to wdiich the word in question l>elongs. There are two 
numbers, singular and plural; and inflexion is by means of post- 
posit ionsp the original values of some of which arc still evident, 
os when Tamil il “ house ' meana ^ in * when affixetl to a noun like 
ur *■ city ", as wr-ii ' in the city \ and hog a conditional force when 
aflixed to a base of verbal connotation, as $eyy-il * in doing ^ ' if 

one doetj \ Theae affixes may be added either to the subiective or 
to tbe oblique ease {for example, Tamil kal ^ stoned oblique 
kalliN, instrumental fccjfl-ddu or kaiUN^^odu * w'itli a stone \ ^ddu^ 
-\idaN properly meaning ^ aidp union 0 ; and both tJie oblique case 
and the case with an affix may have an adjectival value as w^ell as 
a case-force kalHN and kalUN-ud&yu mean either "of n 
stone ' or * stony V -udei{ya} signifying' po^ssloiit possessing 0 ■ 

In the pronouns, modern Tamil, Telugu, Kui, and Kurukh 
distinguish between inclusive and exclusive plurals in the first 
person (efl p* 182); Kanaresc, Goudi, and BrahuT do not; but 
whfitlicr Proto-Dravidian had the two typeis b quite uncertain (in 
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ejiy cventp Munda inSuence fcf. pp, 3§2-394l scMjrtis Idghly im- 
probable). The Dravidiari verb makes ks hichhIs, vciices, aspects, 
and tenses by nieana of auxiliaries: Ibc personal forms tend to 
approximate to ttie pronominal declension: and the third person 
looks like a noun in tbe subjective case Tamil 
* maker' or *he will make " [cf. the Sanskrit periphrastic kartA 
moaning either * maker ^ or ‘he will make' |p, 21 Jk $ej^-u-ar 
' makers' or ' they w ill make \ *■ he made \ ' I 

made' : Old Tamil oblique case vN * my \ so that A£.y-d~iS 
would literally be ^ my bavjng inadCp mon fait' = ' I have madCt 
j'ai faitO* Certain isolated forms, indeclmablesT and iinperfcel 
assimilations, however, liu^est that this nominnl aspect of tbe 
verb is a later development, so that Proto-Dr a vidian may very 
possibly have made a clear distinction between the verb and the 
epithetologuc. 

The eentencc is csaentially of the nominal type t cL pp. 230-232) 
with a sort of iiifleeted participle at the end of the clause os a 
predicate; and it has neither subordinate clauses nor relative pro¬ 
nouns. Thus,' 1 flee that a large bon^ exists " would tie in Tamil 
pmpa vlttei wad e.VDa kangiReN ' large house existing having- 
said my-seeioga construction which may have affected the syn- 
toK of Classical Sanskrit in such scntence-typc^ as mahd grho 
vurtatn iii driann oftom ' large house exists so (Hi equivalent to 
quotation-marks) seeing I \ 

The Dravidian family seems to be isolated within rndia, all 
attempts to connect it either with Uralic. Altaic, Elamite, Sub- 
araean, Burushasklj Andamanese, Australian, nr Papuan having 
proved unsuccfissfuL TJie chief works on Oie group as a whole are 
Bishop R. Caldwell, Conlpfl^a^lVe G^Tuntmerf of the Drovidmn or 
Souih-^lndian Family of I^ngitaye^ (second edition^ London^ 1875; 
the third edition, 1913, b nierely an abridgement), J. Vitisoni 
Le Verbe dom kn tangue^ dramdienneit (Paris, 1878), and S. 
Konow in tlie Lingwetic Survf^y of India, iv [Calcutta^ 1906)^ 
277“63i ; while F* KitteVn Kanmda^Engli^h DicHoTiary (Manga¬ 
lore, 1894) carefully distinguishes between the Dravidian and the 
Sanskrit component of Kannrese. 

AKOaMANE^j^e 

This isolated group Ja confined to the Andaman Islands in the 
Bay of Bengal, nod falls into Great Andamanese (northern sub- 
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group with two divisions: Charl^ Kora^ Ba, sod Yeru; and Kede, 
Kol, Juwoi, and Fuehikvar; and southern sub-groupt Bab and 
Ben) and LUtle. Andamaneie lYarava on South Andaman^ and 
on Little Andaman). In phonology^ a and all fricatives arc 
lacking; but the of prefixcE and suffixes h higlily elaborate^ 

and the base often vanishes, the prefix alone being employed. 
Animate and inanimate gender are distinguished, the former classi¬ 
fied into human and non-liuman iiving beings. The liuman body 
is divided into seven parts, and thia division is extended lo inani¬ 
mate things associated with the human parts in questionp so that 
the class-system becomes very intricate. Separate numerals exist 
only for * one ' and ^ two V the digits up to nine being indicated by 
raising the requisite number of fingers with the word onAro * and 
this ^ and ten being expressed by showing both hands with iJie 
exclamation ordurp ' all \ Beyond ten, no counting is possible. Hie 
chief w'ork on the group is M. V. Fortinftn''s Notes on the 
of th^ South Aridaman Groups of Trdjm iCalcutta^ 1898)^ 

Sino-Tibetan 

South of the Altaic language-groupj the SLno-Tibetaii family, 
originally situated much further north, extends over China, Tibet, 
Burma, and a great part of Siam and Annam, with an islet of 
Fcni>ei-Osi!yait [including the probably extinct Kottish on the 
Agul) on the upper Yenisei. The group falls into three great 
divisions: YcnifleUOatynk^ Tibeto-Burman, and Tai-Chinese. 
Tibeto-Burman is divided into Tibeto-Himulayon, consisting of 
Tibetan (standard fiterary language, Baltf, etej; and of Hima¬ 
layan, with several dialects (Sunvar, Gumng, Lepcha or Rdag^ 
Toto, etc.). North Assamese (Aka, Dafia, and Abor-Aliri; and 
Miahmi, the latter with three dialects) ^ Middle and South 

(Bedo or Bara with ten dialects, Mech, Kachm, Chutiyi, 
etc.; Naga-Bodo, including Mikir, Empeo, etc.; Nagi, with 
Angami or Tengima, Sterna, etc., in the w^est, Lhota, etc., in the 
centre, and Tablcng, etc., in the east; Kachin or Sing-pho; and 
Naga-Kuki, including Sopvoma or Mao, etc.; these Assamese 
dialects not to be confused with the Jfodem Indian Assamese; 
p. 316) , and AraAiau-lSiimtesc, comprising Kuki-Chin (Meithei, 
Thftdo, Bhunkla or Tashon, Lai, Lusbei, Piirum, etc.), Old Kuki 
(Rankbol, Sho or Khyang, Khamip cted, and Burmese (Burmese 
proper or Maghlp Arakanesc, Alfu, etc.). 
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Tai-Chinese has four great divisions. The moat important of 
these ia CA/nese^ divided into a large number of dialects which are 
often mutually unintelligible though falling into the broad cate- 
gorlea of Northern and Southern. The standard dialect is that of 
Pciping [often terml^d Mandarin) of the Northern group, while 
Cantonese is the most important of the Southern. The literary 
language is divided into Archaic (from the earhejst records in the 
first half of the second millennium b.c. to the sixth century A4 J.)i 
O ld (from the sixth century to the tenth)* Middle (from the tenth 
century to the thirteenth) ^ and Modem (from tlie thirteenth cen¬ 
tury onward); and much light is cast upon the ancient pronuncia¬ 
tion by traiiiieription& of Chinese words in Annajnese, Knman. and 
Japanese. The other memhera of the Tai-Cliinese family are 
Si-Io-me (Lolo, etc.), Karen (Sgaw, and Taungthu, and 
Bgliai), and Tai, tlie latter sub-divided into soulh-eafitcrn* eastern, 
and northern. To the Bouth-easteriL division belong Siamese, Lao, 
Lu, and Khunj to the eastern^ Li, Dioi, etc.; and to the northern, 
Miao, YaOp KImtnU* the extinct Ahomp etc. 

Just how far tins classification is exact is not wholly certain; 
and as yet it is impossible to reconstruct an hypothetical Proto- 
Sino-Tibetan or even a Proto-Chinese, despite the combined evi¬ 
dence of ancient lexicons and modem dialects. Some authorities 
would add to tlie Tiheto-Hinmlnyan sub-groups Kirctoii and 
DliimM; and to Tai^ Annames^ and Muong, which others classify 
wdth Mtipda and Mon-Khmtir rEspcctIvely. It seems vety prob¬ 
able that Sino-Tibetan livorda were com longer than they now nre, 
and possessed not only affixeSp but atao innexions; yet ^iuch had 
been the wear and tear before their written records began tliat wc 
cannot be sure wiiothcr oven the bases can be rlbtinguishod from 
the putative aumlgamation of the base with prefixe^p postfixes* and 
in^exions. Aiiom still had an abundance of non-syliable prefixes* 
and some Tibetan dialects possess byllahio prefixes of the types 
(fq* etc.p atatidmd Tibetan showing only the non-syllabio fe, d, 
etc.; but Chinese had almost completely lost prefixes by the begins 
ning of the Old Chinese |>ertod. 

Archaic Chineae w™id seem at one time to have possessed a 
eertain measure of inflexion, e,g,j *ngu 0 ' I \ *nga. ^ me 
' ttmu ^ * thee' (Modem Chinese only nm-J, as com¬ 
pared with Burmese nyo-go; mn^go; and in some 

Tibetan verbs one finds at least a quasi-distinction of tense (e.g.* 
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gan ' full present 'gsn$ * fill perfect 6-A:dnj ftjttire d-gan^ im- 
[lerativc k'oA)^ whvro^s in Chinese and Siamese the verb hm the 
tame fo™, whatever be its tense or rnood. In Tibeten^ the verb 
Lends to be repJ&eed by the cpithetologuep so that one ' strt:tck 
by me * rather than,' I strike ^ (ef. pp. l£^9-2001. From Old Chinese 
onwards, a word may be any part of speech, its funetioa being 
indicated by its position in the gentenee, by the use of determimag 
particles, by the contextp etc,, somewhat m in English I will go, 
I mil my will, where ia, reapcctivelyi an empty word (cf. 
p. 155} H a verb, and a noon. 

A further notewwthy characteristic of Sino-Tibetan (though by 
no riieaii$ resiricted to it; cf, pp. b2-^) is its elaborate system of 
tones, whieh distinguish what would other wise be homonyms. 
TliUi^^ Mandarin has four tones, indicated in romanised tfanscrip- 
iion by superior numberSp e,g,j * man^ husband *p /m® * fortune, 
happinc^ fut* * prefecture *, /u* * rich ^ or in niusica] notation 
hy ^ respectively. The lack of inflexiati re¬ 

ceiver compensation in the use of empty words, c.g ^ fsa’ ‘ aoo, 
chilli' fdz^^ in ODinpositJon} and ar® ' child * serve a$ diminutive 
elements and lose their tone, as ' knife \ tno* dso * little knife \ 
lfi“ * ass I for IQ* &r) ' little nss ' Such compounds are rela¬ 
tively late in Chinese, a^ are tlioise formed hy a combination of 
eynonyraSj e.g.^ can^' 8 t 4 iud ami * stand * cpoibined into£an* 
a process rendered necessary because of the fact that h* has other 
connotations expressed in wTiting by different characters. 

Some languages of the Sino-Tibetan family po^cf^ literatures. 
Of these, the best known la Chinese. Archaic and Classical Chinese 
literature (from 1500 b.c. to the second century a.dJ begins with 
characters on bones and tortoise-^shelle used for purposes of divina¬ 
tion, and includes the 'Classics' ascribed to Confucius {K'ung- 
fu-t^u; 551-’479 a.cd, i.e., Shih-chingj Shu-ching, I-ching, Li-ki, 
and ChuTi-chiu V Books of Odcfi„ of Annals^ of Changes^ of Rites *, 
anil * Spring and Autumn '), all containing much older material; 
early poetry, and the works of the philoaophers Lao-tsu (about 
60D 3 ,C-) and ileng-tsu {Mencius; fourth century b.c.). From the 
third century to the sixth aj>. was a period of transition, followed 
by a bloom of the lyrie under the T'ang Dynasty (a.o. 613-907) 
and by Neo-Confucianism and a stereotyped style (philosophy, 
encyclopflediaisp dramatic and lyric poetry^ and even romances} 
from the eleventh century onwarda. 
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The oldest important Tibetan record Is a !^ino-Tibetan treaty 
of A.o. 822h inscribed on a bibni^al pillar at Lhasa; the earliest 
Burmese mscriptjon dates from a.d. 10S4 (7) on a pillar at Mya- 
*edi, ^TJtten in Burmese, Falif Mon, and Pyu (the latter also 
knonTt from about fifteen inseriptionst soine of which may be as 
old as Use seveutb centurj' of our emi; the first known Siamese 
mscripLion was carved in a.d. 1293^ and tlie oldest Assamese in the 
fourteenth century* The literatures of all these languagpii are 
mainly Buddhistj and have little orSKinaUty. 

Some scholars hold that the entire Sino-Tibetan family results 
from a blending of the Altaic group with ^omc language dose to 
one of the South-East Asiatic dialects, hut final jurigcmciiL on this 
question cannot yet be rendered. Attempts to connect Durme?«! 
with Biimcrian have been unsuccessful. Among works dealing with 
the group, mention may be made of W. \\\ Hunter, CotnparalrtfiS 
Diclimmrif of the Languages of India and High Asia (I^ndont 
18681 , C. i. F, S, Forbes, Comparalivc Grammar af th^} Languages 
of Fttriher India (London, 18S2), A. Conrady, Eine indochincsiseke 
Camativ-DenomiTiaiw-Bildmg imd ihr Zwiatumenhang init den 
Tonak^entm (Leipzig, 189G1, K. KuhiiT Ober Ilerkunft nnd 
Spraehe der ImnagangetUchen Vdlkf^r (Berlin, 1883K Linguistic 
Sunfcy of India, ii [three parts, CalcuUat 1903-99), L, F. Taylor, 
Linguistic Survey of Burma iHangoon, 19171, A, Castr^n, Vermtek 
einer jenusei-ostjakixchcn and kottuchen Sprachkhre (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 185S), and B. Karlgrcn, Philolagy and Ancient China (Oslo, 
1926)* 


La-Ti 

This language^ apparently wdiolly isolated, is spoken only by a 
small group, numbering about 450 m 1996, on the borders of 
Yim-nan and Tongking, north-wej^L of the city of Hagiang. 

South-East Asiatic 

Tlic term South-East Asiatic f Austroasiatic, as strictly meaning 
South Asiatic \ is lesa exact) ia applied to a group of languages 
spoken in Annam, CamlnKlia^ and Cochin-China^ in scallered 
or CUES of Siam^ in tho tion-^lalny fiortionE of the Malay Poninsulan 
in India as far ss the plain of Chotu-Nagpur, and in the Nicobar 
Islands. It falls into three main diviajons: Munda (also called Kol 
or Kolarian) in the w‘est, Mon-XIimer in the centre, and Ann mu- 
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Muong in the east. Mundd has sub-divtaicins: Northern or 
Himalayan llhe less important) ^ cqnEi$ting of Manohati or Patnf^ 
Kanftw“rf^ Bunanp Limbu^ Dhloiuli etc.; and Southern or 
Chota-Nagpur, including Santa li, MundarT, Bhnmij, Koda, Asuri, 
etc., in the east, and Kurkii, etc., in the west. Originally, this 
division would seeiti to have boon spoken throughout north-eastern 
India from the HimfLlayas to tlie Bay of Bengal, and to hav^ been 
concentrated in tlicir present areas by invasions of Tibeto-Bnr- 
mans from the nortlip of Indians from the west, and of Dravidi&ns 
from the south, 

j\fdn-KAni^ has sis sub-divii^ions: Cenlral fMon or Talaing^ 
Khmer or Cambodiatip Baimarp etc.); Eastern (Cham, Sedang, 
etc.p al! jarofoundly mfluenced by Malay); Mabecan iSemangp 
Sakaip and Yakun); Nicobarcse; SaJwen Badb (Palaungp Wa, 
etc.); and Kh^t (in .Anaam). Anaafn-HVuOrtu consists of the two 
Bub-divisionji of Annaiucso (Upper Annami^p Tongkingese, and 
Cochin-Clilnese) and jMuong tNorllicm, Geatral, and Southern). 
Of these, Kana^-^n, DhTmal, and Annam-Muong are groupcfi by 
Home with the Sino-Tibetan family; and the entire South-East 
Asiatic group lias been combiised, notably by Father W. Schmidt, 
with Alalayo-Polynesian into a single *Austrb* familyp while 
Annamese has liccn considered predominant^' Tai with a South- 
East Asiatic adrribcture. This supposed Austric family has been 
linkeilp furtliej*p with Sino-Tibetan as a whobt well as with 
Burushutiki; while at least one inveatigator would connect Mundl 
with UraliCp and another suggeats an affinity of Munda wdth Aue- 
tralian. Toward al[ these hypotheses it seems wisest at present to 
adopt an attitude of rcacn^CH 

The possible survival, as sub-strata (cf. pp, 136-137)+ of rem¬ 
nants of languages spoken before the arrival of the present lin¬ 
guistic storksp as well as the obvious influence of Indian, A! a by, 
Chinese^ TihctaUp etc.p upon them, combined with the lack of hb- 
toric data for the majority of the dialects of the groupp render it 
difficult to decide w^hether South-East Asiatic really constitntoa a 
unitary linguistic family. Noverthelcss, such phenomena the use 
of the infix -n- throughout to denote nouns of instrument^ adjec¬ 
tives, and abstracts, and an apparently constant relation between 
certain finals and certain semantic groups (possibly arisiog from 
old determinatives fused w'ith the ba3e)p may be significant in de¬ 
termining gjeoetic relationship. While there h some reason to sup- 
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po^c Lbat morpheraea played a considerable part at an earlier etage, 
tlie order of words in the scntuncc now replaces the loaa of iafiexiont 
as 13 so largely the ease in English^ 

At present the sub-groups differ widely in this regard, Mundi 
even now being ciiscntially agglutinating (ef* p. 300), while Anna- 
niese b predonunantly monosyllabic. Again, Mon-Khmer {ex¬ 
cepting Nicobarese) employe onJy prelixea and infixes; Munda 
has aiifbxes as w^ell as prefixes and infixes i modem Annamese 
only infixes, though the older language, like Muong to-day, pos¬ 
sessed prefixes, Annameee and Muong have tones, untike citlier 
Mundfi or Mon-Khmer. Munda, like many ilon-Khmer dielects^ 
dUtinguishes aingular, dunk aJid plural tiumbers; and both, as well 
as AntiamesCi have animate and inaulmatc genders. The pro¬ 
nominal system in Munda is liigldy complicated ( indc 2 ed, the dia¬ 
lects of the Himalayan Hiib-group are often classed together as 
'complex pronomitialbcd languages'; of. p. 1S2), and the pro¬ 
nouns may even $tand between the morpheme and the base (o.g., 
Santiill hapan^in-c dai-ktV-ia~kQ-tifi-a* my son has struck theirs % 
literally, ^ son-of-rac-he [ftdpdn-rn-c] has-struek 
of-them of-me [tm]-). In nil three groups, the pronouns 

have both mclusive and exclusive fonus, and present in general 
very arehasc features. 

Only a few of the South-East Asiatic languages possess literary 
rccorcb. The oldest Khmer inscriptions thus far known date from 
the fir$t half of the seventh century the earliest Mon inscrip¬ 
tion is of 1084 (?) (cf. p. 392), and the earliest Cham of A.n, 813: 
while the first Annamese book appeared in the fifteenth century* 
The principal works on the group are Father W Schmidt's Dm 
Moft^Khmor Faffcer, efn Bmdeglind zwischen Voikem Zeniro^- 
a&i^Tis und Amtnmesiem < Brunswick, IS06) and the LingukiiC 
Survey of India, n, 1-57; lU, i, 273^7; iv, 1^175 (Calcutta, 
1904 ^ 1909 ). 

MAtAYO-POLTifESlAN 

The M a lay o-Polynesian liugnUtic group, so named from the 
sub-grou[J3 at ita western and eastern extremes (cf. the analogous 
Use of Indo-GormamcT p. 303), and also termed Austronesian by 
some scholars, extends over the Pacific area from Aladaga^^car in 
the west to Ea.sier Island iu the east, and from Formosa in the 
north to New Zealand in the south, including, besides, part of the 
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Malacca Penii^j^tila on the continent of Aaia^ but excluding New 
Guinea {except along the coast) ^ Australia p and Tasniunia. Gen¬ 
erally speakings the base in this group is now a disyllable accented 
on the first syllablCp ibougli analysis shows Giat it is really a mono¬ 
syllabic extended by a determinative; the noun has neither in- 
Ftexion, number p nor gender; and verba arc distinguished as transi¬ 
tive, intransitivcj passive, enusative, reoiprocalp potential relative* 
ftequentative^ etc., by a great variety of morphemea prefixed, in¬ 
fixed, or suffixed. The same form may serve, oi^pecSaJly in Mela¬ 
nesian, either as a v'erb or as an epithetologue (e,g., ^lalay tid&r 
" sleep ^ Fiji vom * discourse *}, the function being determined by 
the accompanying words (e.g., Malay itdor (ya Vhe sleeps^: 
tidoT 00 * his sleep *[ Fiji ausa m vosa * I discouree ' : a vo$^ * the 
discouree'^K The group is divided into IndoncElan, ^lelanesion* 
Microncsiatip, and Polyn^ian* classificatiotia which are geograplu- 
cally convenient rather than linguistically accurate. As a whole* 
the languages possess a system of regular phonetic correspondences 
and a fairly homogoneoua morphology and syntax. 

The Indonesian area, so called because of its extensive colonisa¬ 
tion from India, probably in the fourth or third century' B,c-p may 
be divided into eight insular groups: Formosan, Philippine, and 
Sangir {Favorlan, etc. ; Tagalug, Bi$aya or Visayn, Bcmtok-Igoirot* 
Ibanag, Magindanao, etc,); Celebes (Toinbnlu, Tontemboaij, 
GoronLalo* etc., in iJie north; Western and Eastern Toradla, each 
with many dialects, in the centre; and Bugi and Makassar in the 
south}; Borneo (Dayak and its dialects); Java [Sunda* Javanese, 
and Madura); Sumatra and islands to the west (AtSeh or At&ln, 
Batjik, Malay on the east coast, etc.; Nias^ etc.) ; southern Malacca 
(Malay! ; Jiladagascar (AuLankara* etc., on the east coast; Sake- 
lava, etc.* on the west coa$t; Merina or Hovn, etc,, in the interior) ; 
and islands to the east of Java (Bali, Lombok, Bumbawa, Fiores* 
RotLl^ Timor, Letti, Babar, Tanimbar or Timorlaui, Aru, Banda, 
Amboina, Ceran or Scran, Moluccan Archipelago, etc,). Of all 
these some two hundred languages and dialects* only Javanese 
can boast of an old litoniture, dating from about a_p. 800, inepired 
by Sanskrit models, filled with Sanskrit words, and significantly 
called by a Sau?krit name, ktan- P poet At Kota Kapur, on the 
Sumatran island of Banka, is an inscription of the seventh centiirj' 
AJ>., perhaps WTitten in Old Malay; but wherever literature exists, 
as in Tagalog, it is of comparatively recent date. 
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The Indonesian verb may be either simple or pompoundj the 
eoonDtation of the farmer being expref^ed by the bare base, while 
the Latter requirets u morpheme Nias moi ' go ^: wiu-ra'?* 

'geiael^ Certnm dialecla have a sort of clnssificatjon for the 
plurab Malay Oran * i>ersf>ct" for human beings and angola; tkvr 
^ tail * for animals; bvah * fruit' for fniiUp hoiiises, cilksi boaUj 
lalandsp and InkeH; bidK ' grain * for small ohjeeta more or Ics-s 
round; fca^ou ‘trunk, braneh/ for long things; and feepio ^flat^ 
for coins, leaves, etc. le.g,, buda^ rfua orac * ehild-two- 

person ' = * two chUdren ^ kudu dua ikar ‘ horse-tw^o-tail' = * two 
horaes ^ rumah dua buuh * bouae-two-fniit ^ = Hivo houses”), 
Tlie article has seven forms: personah relative^ definite, indefinite, 
collective, ligatlvc> and partitive i for the ligative article cf. Taga- 
log flo Gso la mabi/cf ” the dog the big * ^ ‘ the big dog \ a parallel 
development being scen^ for instance, in the corresponding Greek 
o o and Hebrew Aa^^-^aiSoU^ 

The iWciane^ii group, with aiiout tbirty-fivo languages, is 
spoken in the SoJoinon, Santa Crm, Torres, Banks, New Hebridcst 
and Loyalty Archipelagos fe.g., MareS, and in Eolunm and Fiji. 
The pronoim hm exclusive and inclusive forma for the first per^n 
plural ffor the so-called trial numuer tf* pp. 181 -IS 2 ). Tlicre is no 
passive^ but there are four tenseSj aoriat-present, definue psst, 
perfect, and future te.g., Fiji uu fafco, au ^ laku^ ou a Uiko, an no 
lako ' je vaisj j'allai, jc suis alle, j'lrai'); and the article has one 
form for common nouns and another for projwr names, us Fiji 
[nla ^ ‘ the basket ^: [fc]o FiUp^: * Philip ^ 

Murmemuji, with some eight languages, is spoken in the Gilbert 
or Kingsmillp Marshall, CaroUue, and Marianne Arclupelagos, 
and on the island pf Vap. In phonology^ morpliology, and syntax 
it closely resembles Ale lanes ian, except in iU extremely eompU- 
cated system of pronouns. 

Poly7^:^i<snt wjtli about tw enty languages, is vernacular east and 
south of Melanesia, i.e., in the Samoa Islauds, Cook's Archipelago 
or Hervey Islands (Earotonga), Society Islands (Tahiti), Fau- 
niotu or Tuamotu Inlands, Tonga Islands (Tongatabti)^ Gambier 
or Alangarcva Islands, Easter Island, New Zealand I Maori), the 
Chatham or Aloriori Islands, the Alarquesas Archipelago, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and in a number of islands wdiich, geographi¬ 
cally, form part of Melanesia {IJca of the Loyalty Islands; 
FuLima, Three Hillii, and some of the Sheppard Group in tlie New 
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Hebrides; Tikopia and Kfiveral ialetd of the Swallow Group in the 
Santa Cmss ArL-hipelngo; Rennel and Bellona aoutli of the Solomon 
l^^landa; and Onton Java near Y^abel Island in tfie same archi¬ 
pelago)« Polynesian possesses no con£onant-group&, diphthonga^ or 
Onal closed syllables, and lias a strong tendency to eliminate con¬ 
sonants, 50 giving a large number of homonyms. Thus, in the Mar- 
qocaa^j Mfl nieansj' rain, two^ lobster, grotto, to vomits to warm \ 
and also indicates tiie past tense, the homonyms being derived 
respectively from i^Ao or um.rua, uku, nm, *rua, and fcuo, Tlie 

verbs may be transitive^ intransitive, pa&Hive, causative, dcsidera- 
tive, reciprocal, etc., formed by varioiiB prefixes or suffixes added to 
the base; and the pronoun of the person lias both an excluaivc 
and an mcluBivc pluraL 

The principal works on the group are D. Macdonald, 
Langiiage&^ their OraTnm{Ltical Structure, {''ocabularyf and Ongm 
(London, 1907), R. fl, Godrington, TAc MelaneMun Languages 
(OxfordT I83o] , S, li. Ray, A Ciimparalive Study of the Afefo- 
ne^ian leUmd I^ngtiage& (Cambridgei 1926) j A. Thalheimerj 
Beilrdge Kennlnu der Fronoinina pers-emoha imd posscssiVa 
der Sprachen Mikroneeiens (Stuttgart, 1008), H. Jensen, jSfudi'ea 
zur Morpkalogie der poljfnmschm Sprachen (Kiel, 1923), J, L. 
Branded?, Bijdragen tot de vcrgdijkende klankleer der wcsiersche 
affieeling van de malaiisch-poiyneeieche taaifamflie (Utrecht, 
1889) , and especially a long eeri^ of monograpiia by R. Brand- 
atetler under the general title of J/aioya-jso^i/nc^i'^cAe Far 5 cAT 4 fiflCFi 
(Lucerne, 1S03 Bqqdn Attempts to connect Malayo-Polynesian 
with Sumerian cannot be deemed successful; and relationship 
between M a lay o-Polynesian, Australian, and American has also 
been sought. Since 1892 the Polynesian Society has published at 
Wellington, New Zealandt a Journal, and aince 1910 Memoirs, in 
which Polynesian linguistics is studied, 

Patuak 

This group, again geographic rather than iLngnistic, and includ¬ 
ing some hundred and thirty-two languages (c.g., JHafor), is 
spoken in most of New Guinea^ in Halmahcra and the islands of 
Rau, ToIo, Temate, and Tidore, in the southern part of Bougain¬ 
ville Island and in Savo (both in the Solomon group), and in a por¬ 
tion of New^ Britain. So httlc is known of these languages that no 
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clgs^ificatinn cm yet l>e iimdej but it woutdseem that they have no 
connexion with cither IndoDesianf Melanc^Uitip or AiiE^tTalinti, 

At-STR\UAN 

This sroup also h geographic^ not linguistic. The .Australian 
languages, considerably more tlian a hundred in ntimber^ may be 
divided into Nortliem andSouthomp which seciu to have no gcuetic 
ewnnfawon. In the norths the mutuni relationships are as yet un¬ 
known; in the south, some degree of afRnily would appear to exbt. 
To the jVor^Aem grotip belong three aub-divisions charaelerised 
initially by vowels or consonants, by vowels or sonants, and by 
only vowels respectively (e.g.p the dialects of Catlierine Biver^ 
Caledon Bay^ and Arnnta). The iSou^/icm comprises the Victoria 
(KulLU-Kurnai, etc.!, Yuin-Kuri, and Xurrinyeri groups; mixed 
languagt^s on the upper Murray River {Hangcrang, etej ; eastern^ 
westernp aud southern (.Murrawnri, VimEar, Farnkallap Kabi, 
Mamburra, etej ; and Wbadyuri-Kamilaroi. 

The Australian languages, like the tribes who speak themp are 
steadily vanishing. The oldci^t group in the north appeara to be 
tliatniarkerJ by initial vowels nr consonauts; that witli only vocalic 
initials is seemingly laltr; and that vritlj initial vowtIs or Eonantii 
must be conaidercil a transit ion -stage between the other two. In 
the southp the Victoria group is the oldest; aud the atic^lorB of 
the Australians os a wliole would s^m to have entered the isSand- 
continent at Cape York, the nearest point to K^w Cuinea, even 
though no linguistic afOnity can yet be traced between Austraiiau 
and Papuan. 

In soitie lauguagcsp as in the South Narrinyeri dialectp the plural 
is esEcntiaily a trial (cf, pp. I81-1S2; e.g., komi 'mao', dual 
komeuk, plural komar; ef, nmt^Dk Mwo\ ncpaldar, maUaiQr 
' three ') , white North Narrinyerj has a true plural (mi^ru * man ': 
mcra; with the ending of the dual rntn-akul eh tacAuf ^ two '} . XIany 
languages have numerals only for ' one \ * two and ' three ^ higher 
numbers up to twenty bemg expressed by additionSp aueh ag. Yutigar 
gud^d-Qwi^al ^two-twa' = - four'; mnrd^in bntiga pud^ir gah 
* hand-half and one ' —' six mard m belli ffiid'ir bavga 

hand sidc^side and foot-half * = * liflcon * (cf. aljio North Austra¬ 
lian Daly River naniplk yernik * hand-oue nmyOk vertn ^ hand- 
two \ irwid’oa ytnak ‘ haad-two-foot-onc nunyilk veren fliacfan 
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veren * liand-two-f€ot-two ^ for * fivr \ ' ten \ * fiftoeo \ iwd 
' twenty In f^outh Narrinycrip ^vej^nhing heynod ihire is rnwar 
' many *t, or sueh flddiiiotia as kukko kukk^ kukki^ hi ^ pair-pair- 
pair-one * = - seven *. 

Incluiaive and cKelusive forms for the first person dual and plural 
arc frequent fe.g., Wiradyuri w^fzju * J*; dual nallifrauu; 
plural oeani^ where the exclusive forms are ob\dous)y 

based on the includvc). In Saibalga! (Torres Strait Islands) we 
even find separate inasculjnc and feminine pronouns for the firat 
I>ersfon Blngular (mi, oatu' I ’ maseulme^ mzo * I * feminine j 
the first used in intranBitive^ and the second in iranpitivc sen- 
tcnceal; and in Daly River the third person has four forms for 
male, female^ aniiuatOp and inanimate respectively l^ingular 
nm, wfiMp wuri; dual yugoi^ nogot, mgat; plural yogot, 

nogot^ mogot, vogBi). The verb in Dieri fSouth Central division 
of the South Auatraiian Central group) ha^? distinct forms for tlie 
indefinite and definite present; proximate^ indefinite^ definite, 
remote, and more remote preterit; future; imperative; optative; 
conditional; and prohibitive {cf. p, SI6). 

Attempts have been made to connect Australian with African 
(more partieulnriy with the Nilo-Chad or Nilo-Abyssinian aub* 
groupah Malaya*Po!yneaian and Papuan, Andamanese^ and Dra* 
vidian; but the group is best regarded as w holly independent. Tlie 
one study of the linguistic area in its entirety is Father W. 
Schmidt's GlicderuiiQ der amtmiischen Sprach^ (Vienna, 
1019) j and A, Sommcrfeli has made a valuable study of the lin¬ 
guistic structure of the Central Australian Aranta in rclalion to the 
social organisation in his L^i Langur ct fa soditi: caractir^^ 
$QCiaux d'unc lan^pie de type nrchalqtiB (OalOp I938h Other works 
of importance here arc W. Ridley^s Kamilaroi, Dippil and Tvrni- 
Languages Spoken by Australian Aborigines (second edition, 
Sydney, 1875) ^ Sir Spencer, Native Tribes af the jVortAcrn 
Terrilory af AuslTalia (London, 1914K and Spencer and F, J. 
Gilleni The jVn^iye rnbffs of Central dltts/rq(i 4 i (London, 18S9) 
and The jVorf^t^ni Tribes of Central Australia (l..ondon, 1904). 
Tlie journal here is Ooeanfa: A Jaurnat Devoted io the Study of 
the Native Peoples of Australia, New Guinea, and the Islands of 
the Pacific Ottan (Sydney, 1930 aqqd^ 
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Tasmanian 

Of thiB groiipi coctsUting of some five extinct languageSp three 
In the east and two io the west^ little definite can yet be said. The 
family would appear to be bolatedt thougli it aoeius not impossible 
that affinities may some time be found with the Kiilin-Kumai 
division of the South Anstralian Victoria group. The maietial on 
the famity is beat collected in E. M. Currys The Awitralian Race^ 
lii, (Melbourne and London, 1^0-87), and in H. Ling 

Roth's The Aborigines^} Tasmania (second edition. Halifax^ lS9^j 
pp. LkxKiii and 17S-190J* 

African 

South of the Sahara Desert, the language-groups of .Africa fall 
Into three great divisions: Sudano-Gninean, bounded on the west 
by the Atlantic and the Gulf of Guinea to a point between the 
Gross River and Duafap on llic east by Hamito-Bemitlc stocks, and 
on the south by an Irregular line to !Momhiisa; BantUp south of 
the Sudatio-Guinean family; and Hottentot-Bushman scattered in 
the north-wetitem part of the Province of the Cape of Good Hope 
and tlie ^uthem part of South-West Africa. 

Negri^^AJrioant geiiGraUy speaking, marked by an elaborate 
division of tlie cpitbetologuea kilo classes (ef, p, 1901 of huinan 
bcing^p liquid or liquefiable substances, v%^ood^ and vegetables, 
earth and its prodnetsp the seasons, etc.^ indicaled by pronominal 
forms or by prefixes or suffixes. Even where these do not now exist, 
there seonnj to be reason to believe that they were once employed; 
and the usage varieg widely from language to language. When 
these elements fall into disu$a^ the epithetologue and the verb have 
the eame furtu; only the meaning or the position in the sentence 
distinguishes the one from the others so that word-order becomes 
of prime importanee. The verb has no real tense, but only aspect 
{cf, pp. 2(K3-20SL notably tclic, atelic, and contingent^ the latter 
denoting that the action or state of the verb is not nhsolutGt but 
dependent upon some condHion exterior to itselL On the other 
hand, lliore are quosl-tenses for such relative aspects as pluperfect 
(really a tdic-telic) , imperfect [alelie-atelio), etc, 

Not only is ilic general stnicture of Negro-African very similar 
throughout, but the bases and prefistes or suffixes seem to be trace¬ 
able to a common Proto-Negro-Africau source. Many languages 
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have tonea (ef, pp. 63-63); oLhere witliin the same sub-group do 
iiol possess them. In shortt while the fundamental characteristics 
appear to be the same, their devciopmenU arc manifold. In X'icw 
of the absence of any bislorieal data regarding the evolution of 
the phonology, and the probability of the inQueiice of the jihonetic 
systems of ncighljouring peoples one on the other, the best criteria 
for classificaticiii thus far seem to bo the modes of making the 
plural and the forms assumed by the personal pronouns, 

<5wdoito-(Ju«ican 

The classification of the Sudono-fruincfla group is much dis¬ 
puted. The system here odopted is that of M- Deiafosse in hes 
Ijangucs ffu mtmde {Paris, 1924, pp. 463-560}; and A. Drexel lias 
made another, radically different, in hia ' Die Gliederung dcr 
afrikanischen Sprachen ' (Anthropos xvbx^ni (1921-221, 73-lOS; 
xviii-xix [1923-24], 12-39; xx [1025], 210-243, 444-4C0), which 
is followed by Father W. Schmidt fDfe Sprachfamitiim lind 
iSprncAenJfreisc der Erde. tlcidelberE, 1926, pp. 92-116) and by 
E. Kieekers (Die Sprachstdmme der Erde, Heidelberg, 1931, pp. 
153-163). Deiafosse holds that Sudono-Gtiinean and Bantu con¬ 
stitute a larger unity of ?Jegro-African (the Hanuto-Semitea, north 
of the Sahara, arc not Negroes; cf. pp. 365-367), united by similar 
characteristics of phonotogy, morphology, and syntax, as well as 
by the formative elcmcnta of their vocabularies, Sudano-Guineao 
shows a chaos which, ho thinks, can be reduced to some sort of 
order only by assutning at least sixteen separate families, whereas 
Bantu presents a distinct homogeneity. The wide divergence be¬ 
tween the systems of Deiafosse and Drexel is at once evident from 
the fart that for Sudano-Guinean the former lists four hundred 
and thirty-five languages, the latter only one hundred and seventy- 
one. 

Our sources for a knowledge of Sudano-Guincan are akoort 
without exception of comparatively recent date. Whether the in- 
scriptiona of Meroe are in the language of the Blemmyes (perhaps 
represented by the modern Kushitic Beja; cf, p. 366), or in that 
of the Nobades (the supposed anccstora of the modem Nilo- 
Chadian Nuba), is uncertain; the former srtma more likely. The 
Carthaginlau traveller Hauno (sixth century b.c,) records one 
word, and Arabic autliors list some twenty-five: the older gram¬ 
mars and translations by Europeans are often very faulty. Our 
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only source of any value for anciecit Sudano^ulncan is Ofd 
Nubian, tecortled in Qrafdi, mgcripliotka, and written texts from 
Uie middle of the eighth century to the begmnmg of the eleventh. 
Of many languages we know nothing hut the names, and there are 
doubtless others still to be discovered. Any classification and com- 
parisoUf then, must be regarded only as tentative. 

Tlie divisions of uecording to Delafo^, may 

now be enuineratod: 

(!) Nii&'Chad (thirty languagca) wdth traces of classes, but no 
class-pronouns or tones* and including Nuba, Kunamap Tubu* 
Kanuri, etc. 

(2) NUo-Abyssminn (fifteen languages) with evident traces of 
classes and elass-pronouns and tones^ and Including Shiliik, Dink a, 
etc. 

(3) (twenty^slx languages) with very obvious 
classes and tonea^ and including Bari, Sukj M^ai, etc. 

(4) K^dafanian (ten languages) mih a high development of 
elas^ but no toneSp bearing a general close resemblance to Bant Up 
and including Tumeli^ etc. 

(5) Jtfifo-Congipicflc (nineteen languages) with tracses of ejassea, 
and jnc)uding MangbetUp Mbubap etc. 

{6} t/bangt (twenty-five languages) with classes but only ves¬ 
tiges of class-pronouns, apparently with tones, and including 
Mittu, Mungu, Zaude, Banda, etc. 

(7) SAart-W^odi (twelve languages) with neither classes nor 
clasff-pronouos* and includjag Sara and Banna. 

{B} Shari (filteen languages), relatively little known. 

(0) iVigcrc-CAad (thirty-one languages) presenting many vari¬ 
eties of evolution of the underlying principles of Sudaoo-Guincani 
and having in Hau^a (regarded by some as an isolated language) 
a Imguo franca for the western and southern Sudan. 

(10) Nig^o-Canienm (sixty-aiX languages) wdtb classes and 
tones, and includmg Fi or Efik^ Bo or ibo, Yoruba, etc. 

(11) Lower Niger, having only one language, Jo (or Ijo, Bonny, 
New Calabar) with several dialects and with tones and classes, 
but, apparently^ no class-pronouns. 

(12) (fifty-three languages) with tones, clasps, and (in 
some of the group) cluss-pronoimsi apparently possessing incEusive 
and fixclusivo pronouns for the first person plural, and including 
Gurmai M6 or Mossii Kuruma^ Seuulup ete+ 
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tI3) /wory Cooflf-OrtAflwifln fforty-cight Ituiguagpsl with 
classes in various degrees of prcscivalion, Bometimefl with tones, 
and including Fpo or Dahoinian, Kliue or Ewe (w’hich has de¬ 
veloped a literature and serves as a luiyMfl jraiica over a consider¬ 
able area), Ga, Chi, Fanil, etc. 

114 ) .Vi'ffSTij-SeJiecrflfesfl (thirty-six languages) with only ves¬ 
tigial remnants of classes, and including SongoT, Dngon, Barakolle, 
MandingOj. Vai, McJidc, etc. 

(151 Ivory Coast-Liberian (twenty-four languages) with ves¬ 
tiges of classes and tones, having two systems of conjugation 
according as the verbs arc simple or accompanied by a separable 
particle, and including Grc or Grebo, Kra, Bassa, etc. 

(16) jkittegol-Gutncon (twenty-four languages) with classes and 
remnants of class-pronouns, with tones in the south, and including 
Peul or Fula, Wolof, Serer, etc. 

Besides these, one may mention small groups of Negrillos scat¬ 
tered in the Sudan from the Upper Nile to the Cainerutifl, whose 
speech is little known, though it may prove to he connected with 
Ilottentot-Bushman in the south-west of the continent. There are 
also u number of creolised languages (cf, p, 37) in Africa, notably 
Negro-Portuguese, Negro-English, and Negro-Frcncli; and de- 
eeendante of slaves in the Antilles (especially in Haiti), as well 
as in the Guianas and in Braxil, still retain auivivals of African, 
particularly, it would seem, from the Ivory CoBst-Dahomian 
stock. Haussa, here classified with the Nigero-Chad group, has 
been regarded by some as isolated or as cogualfi witli Hamitic, 
Bantu, or even Akkadian. The proposed affinity of Nuba with 
Iberiao, and of Kanuti with Sumerian, Is highly improbable. 

Among the comparative studio dealing with this linguistic area, 
mention may be made of S- W. Koelle, Polyglotta Africana (I>on- 
don, 1S54), J. T. La-st, Polyglotta Ajrtcana On'fintofij (London, 
1885), H. Stcinthal, Die Mande-Negorr^aohen (Berhn, 1867), 
C. Mcinhof, Die Sprachen des durikha Erdteih (Stuttgart, 1&091 
and Die motieme Sjirachfaraekung in Afrika (Berlin, 1910; English 
translation, Introditetiem to the Study o/ .4/nf(in iMngmget, lion- 
don, 19 I 5 ),D. Westerniann,X)rV5i«ffl(Mj»*aefccn (Hamburg, J9il), 
F. W. Migcod, The Langttages of West Africa (two volumea, Lon¬ 
don, 1911-13), F. LL Griffith, The Ajibian TtxU of the CAnsfmji 
Penod (Berlin, 1913); E. Zyhtars, Gmndi^e der nubfseAen 
Grammatik (Leiprig, 19^), H, Schuchardt, JfreohscAc Studien 
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(nine parts^ Vicima, 1882-91), K, Lcntincr, Colon/al EnjliiA 
(Lrfjndos, 18911, and L. Adam, Idiomes jictfro^atypn et fnaf^d- 
aryen \ Paris, 18831. The principal journals are the Zaihehrift fUr 
Einyeborenentpraehen (foritierly the Zeitschrift /fir Koloniat- 
jprocAcn, Berlin, 1910 sqq.), the successor of the Zeitschrift /fir 
afrikanische, ci£cani«chc unrf oitamtischc Sprachen (Berlin, 1895- 
1903), as that was of the Zeitachrift fiir afrikaniacke Sprachen 
(Berlin, 1887-90), the Btblio/Arra Africaita (Innsbruck, 1924 
fiqqj, the youmal of the African Society I London, 1901 sqq.), and 
Afrim- Journal of the Intemationnl Institute of African Lan- 
guayea and Cuitai-es (London, 1928 aqq.). 


Bantu 


Possibly cognate with Sudano-Guincan, Bantu is spoken, except 
for ^ linguistjc islets of Hottentot^Bushman, throughout South 
Africa below an irregular line nmniBg rou^Jy from the boundary 
between Nigeria and Camcrun on the west to Mombasa in the 
east, passing north of Lganda and approaclimg the Congo. Native 
tradition would seem to indicate that the Bantu came from the 
region of the Lpper Nile. A few words are recorded by mcdiaevnl 
Arab Bourcesj F, Pjgafetta noted others in 1591; and in 1659 
Hyacitithus Bruseiottus a Vetralla published at Home his iJefftdac 
^Kiedflm pro di.^lbiqi Conpens/um tdiomafis ftipiliori capiu ofi 
grammaticae normam reducloe, following a Catechism of 1624, 
all tliese showing that the languages were then very nearly the 
same as now. 


Every Bantu qrllable ends in a vowel, and the only consonant' 
groups allowed are a nasal plus a consonant or a consonant plus 
to or y (e.g, ptiffo ‘blow', bwato ' Imato/yiAomfeo 'broom', 
a-ntu men ). \\ hile tones have been observed in some languages, 
tliey do not seem to possess sctnantic value as in many Sudauo- 
Gumcan dialccta. Inflexion is by prefixes and suffixes, the fonner 
indicating the method of employment and syntactic relations, and 
the latter modif^ng the connotation of the base. Thus, the prefix 
Au' denofra the infinlUve, and u- the second person aiiigular of the 
aonst; while the suffix -a mdicates duration (e.g., fea-fand-q' to be 
loving , u-fand-a ' t)jou wert and art loving*). All nouns arc 
grouped in {cf. p. 190), and the prefix characteristic of the 
class m question is repcateii before all morphemes or words stand¬ 
ing m relation to the noun Swahili m-thu m-xari' handsome 
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mnn ira-zun' hand^me men ' sharp knife \ 

vi^su vi-kaii * sharp knives ^}p 

Separate prefixes mark the singular and the plural of human be- 
inp, of diminutivea, of collectives and unities, of lliing 3 p of imple* 
ment^^ of animals^ etc. Sotha hoAael-a ^ to be cointnanding *, 
mo^lad-i* oommander Swahili jfcM-/-a ‘ to be dying ' place 

of death *; icti-iwni-si * to be sending wi-futti-e ' one sent, nicssen- 
ger * ; mu-ntu ^ man \ 6 n-ft^u ' men ka-ntu ' little man tu-ntu 
^ little men ma-nnka * horn * collectively, k-naka * single horn 
Sotho mo^so^^o " Sotho man ^ * Sotho men * [whence tlie 

generic name BnAutol^ sc-sot^o 'Sotho thing, Sotho language*, 
6 f-flof^o 'Sotho things** Nyamweii ki-ncncto * cup ^ /E-neneito 
'cups^j Ilerero oin-btin 'dog"^ ozom-bua 'dog$')- Derivative 
verba arc formed by atiffixes, aa Sotho hoAul-a 'to be sitting 
ho4ul-el-Q ' to l>c sitting for aomeone, to be wailing V Ao-Iu 1 -ijhj 
' to be making someone sit \ Ao-fuf-oi-a " to be ceasing to sit"; 
ho-hkmp*^a * to be honouring \ ho^kiomp^~$h-Q * to be honourable, 
lioaGUred *\ hi>*op~a ' to be striking \ho-op-an-a * to be striking one 
another etc. There m no decknalon, properly speaking; and 
moods and tenses are formed by suffixes, particles, or auxiliaries. 

The number of Bantu languages and their clarification is far 
from eettledr Mile. L. Horn burger (L^s Longues du mondej PariSp 
1924p pp. 57^-5371 gives eleven groups with eighty-three prin¬ 
cipal languages; Father Sdimidt, following Drexe!, seven groups 
with ninety-three language^; and Sir H. H. Johnson,three hundred 
and sixty-six Bantu and eiglity-seveu Semi-Bantu languages. ^IJle, 
Homburger's classilication is as follows; 

(1) Ganda, north-east of Lake Victoria Nyanza: Gan da, NyorOp 
and Kerewe. 

(2) i^fmiidop north-east of Tanganyika: Ruanda and Rundi. 

(3) NoHh^Ea^tetTi, in the Kilimanjaro chain; Kikuyu, Kambap 
Chagga^ etc. 

( 4) AVtAern group on the east coa$t: Taveta-Taita, Sliambala, 
Comoro^, etc., and especially Swaliilip with a written literature for 
some oeoturicat and the lingua franca of a wide area. 

(5) East African^ bounded by Lakes Tanganyika, Victoria 
Nyania, and A'yasa, and by the Indian Ocean: Nyamwezi, 
Nyaturu, Kaguru, Hehe, Yao, etc. 

(b) South-East African in Portuguese Eaat Africa with two sub- 
groups, coastal and Chuanaj the fonner including Makua, Ronga 
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or Thonga, etc., and the latter comprisinf; Sotho, Kololo, Chuana 
(whence the name of Bcchu ana land), etc,, with Venda as a tran- 
Eittnn-dialect between the tw'O sob-groupa. 

(7) Z\du: Zulu, Ka&r or Xoea, Tcbcle (whence Matabclcland), 
etc. 

(8) Central, north of the Zambezi and west of Lakes Nyasa and 
Tanganyika: Bcmba, Bisa or Wisa, Lala-Lamba, Senga, Subiya, 
etc. 

(9) IFealem, west of the Zambezi and the Kalahari Desert: 
Hcrero, Umbundu or Nano, etc. 

(10) Congolese.* Congo, Lolo Nkundu, etc. 

(H) North-WiStem, along the coast between the Congo and 
Duals and inland to the norUi: Bangui, Mpongwe or Gntoa, 
Duala, Bube, ete. 

It eeems by no means imposaible that Mile. Homburger's en¬ 
deavour to establish an ultimate genetic relationship bcta'cen the 
Bantu family and Egyptian tcf. pp. 365, 36T>. and so, in the last 
analysis, a connexion with Mamito-Scniitic as a whole, may prove 
successfui; but tiie hyjjothesia of an affinity between Bantu and 
Ural-Altaic, proposed by J, F, van Oordt, cannot be accepted. 

Among tlie works dealing with the family aa a whole are Vf. H. 
Bleek% Languages of \fosantt^ique (J^ndon, 1856) and Compara^ 
live GraminaT o/ South African Languages (London, 1869), L. 
Homburger's Phonitiqua historique du bantou (Paris, 1013), Sir 
IT. I I. Johnson’s Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu 
iMngnages (two volumes, London, 1010-22),C. Memhof’s Grund- 
riss emev Lautlekre der Bantusjjrachen (second edition, Berlin, 
1010) and GrundiUge einer vergleichenden Grammatik der Bantu- 
sprachen (Berlin, 1906), IV. H, Stapleton’s Comparative Bnnd- 
bwk of Congo Languages (Yakusu, 1903}, J. Torrend'a Compora- 
tive Granimar <3/ the South African Bantu Languages (London, 
1892), and A. Werner's The Bantu Languages (London, 1010). 

Holt enfot-BusAman 

Of llie Hottentot-Bushman or Khoin group, spoken in scattered 
areas in aou^-west Africa by pygmies of a very low grade of civili¬ 
sation, relatively little is known. It falls mto two main divisions: 
Hottentot (more properly Nama) with four dialects, and jBuitAwMin 
(more properly San) with two. They are characterised by inspi- 
rated consonanU (clicks; see p. S7; the South-Esst Bantu group 
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also possesses clicks, apparently borrowed from Hottentol-Bui^h- 
man}p which are employed only initially, San having seven^ and 
Nania four. Three tones (cf. pp. 62-^3) are found, and there are 
three numbers, %iith inclusive and exclusive duals and plurals for 
the pronouns of the first persons. Verbal forms are obtained by 
means of morphemes to denote simple, negative, stative or con- 
suetudinalf causative^ reciprocaL diminutive, desiderativc, poten¬ 
tial, and passive aapeets, m well as irnrods and tenses, suffixed par¬ 
ticles also being used t<t cKpress case-relations. Gotmexioas have 
been sought between this group and Hamitic, especially with Beja 
of the Lower Kushitic sub-division. 

Ameoican 

WTieo one turns to the Americas, one find& a multitude of lin¬ 
guistic families which are wholly unrelated, at least $0 far as one 
can tell from their brief history, dating only from the early years 
after the discovery of the continents. To give any general charac¬ 
terisation of them is quite impossible (ace p. 163 ); and even their 
classification is not entirely certain, as may be seen from the 
diverEcncies of the lisU giten by P. Rivet /Lev JUinffues du monde, 
Paris, 1924, pp. .*>97-712) and by Father W. Schmidt fDw Sprach- 
famih'en und Sprachenkr&i^e der Erde, Hcidell>crg, 1926, pp^ 163- 
267J, wiio is followed by E. Kicekers /Die Sprachsidmme dcr Erdc, 
Heidelberg, 1931, pp. 169^230). For purposes of convenience, an 
arbitrary division may be made into the laugiiagcs of North 
America (Canada and the Ijnitr?d States}, Mexico and Central 
America, and tbo Antilles and South America; and the beat that 
we can do here is simply to record the linguistic families in alpha¬ 
betic sequence, noting some of the most important dialects of each, 
following the order given by Rivet, and indicating by a * lan¬ 
guages now extinct, hut, for the sake of brevity, omitting their 
geographical positional 

jVorfA American 

In North Americ^c, twenty-five linguSslic families are listed: 

U) Alffonkin^ with six divisions and fifty-one languages^ com- 
prbeij Bkekfoot (Fiegan, Kaina or Bloody and Blackfoot or 
Siksika) ’ Cheyenne (Cheyenne and ^Sutaio)' Arapaho (Gros- 
Ventre and Arapaho} ^ Central (Cree-MontagnaiSj Menomini, 
Sauk, Fox, Kikapu, Ojibway or Chippewa, A Igonkin, Potawatomi, 
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^Kahokia, Kaskaskia^ Peoria, ITiflinij ’Natik^ Delaware or Loni- 
LenapSp "Maliikan or ‘Mohikanj Pi^quotp ete.); KaEtcra (Mik- 
mak| Abnaki, Penobscot or Peanakuk;, PasEiaDiaquoddyr and 
Malcsit; the precise po^iition of several languages within the group 
is unGcrtain, such as * llassachufictt^ * Narragapsetj * Watnpanoag^ 
Montauk, ^Nipmuk. *Nfljitikok, Powhatan^ ^Sekotan, etc.); and 
Californian or Ritwen (Wiyoi or Wtehokan anr! Yurok or Wcit- 
Qpekan). 

(2) * Br^lkukf fonueriy spoken in Kewfonndland {of. p. 321, 

(3) Chimakum: *Chimakum and Kwikut. 

(4) IJokn wit|j forty-two languages: Shasta, •ChimarikOp Karok^ 
Yana^ Porno or Kuknapan^ "Elsseleu, Y'uiua wnth tJiree sub-divi¬ 
sions (Havasupaip Walapai, Ton to, and Yavapai iu the eaat- 
Mohave^ Yuina^ Marikopa, Dieguebo^ and Kcikopa in the centre; 
and Kiliwi, Santo Tomiisi and *Kochimi in Low'cr California), 

• Salina, •Chumash, Seri, Washo, Tekbtlatekp and *KoahuiUek 
with $otne $even dialects. 

(5) Imqiiois w^ith seven languages: Huron or Wyandotp Five 
Nations (Cayuga, Moliaw^k, Oneida, Onondaga, and Seneca), 
^KonestogaT ■Susquehanna, Tuseftrora, Cherokee, and perhaps 
•Kori. 

(6) Kaddo with tliree sub-groups: Northern f Arikara)^ Central 
(Pawnee) j and Southern (Knddo, Wiebita, and Kichai}. 

(7 j Kereisan w ith two dialects. 

(8) Kjqwu. 

(ft) Klamaih or Lutunmiau. 

{10) or Kitunahan. 

(11) Mmkhogi with three divisions and i<ixleen languages: 
Seminole, * Apalachi, Alabama, Choctaw^ etc.; Muskhogi or Creek; 
and Natcliet (,*Taensii, etc.); to which may perhaps be added 

* Kaluaa, * Paskaguk, ete. 

(12) with forty-eeven languages and three sub-groups 
formerly considered iadependeut’ Athapasenn, Halda, and Tiingit. 
Athapascan has the three sub-divisions of Tinneh or Dene in the 
north I Tat&anottinie or \ ellow-KnivesT TlilifigehadiiiDe or Dog* 
Ribs, Chippeway, etc-t in the east; ICuchin, Ahlena, and Kbotana 
in the north-w'cst; snd Nahaue, Camers or Takullip etc., in the 
south-west); Pacific i *Kwalhiokw'a, Sba5takostnj Hupa, Whilkut, 
Mattole, Wailaki, etc.); and Southern (Lipan, Navaho, Apache, 
with many tribes, etc*) . Haida or Skittagetan consistsi of Haida 
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and Kaigani^ the prmcijjfl! dialects bciag Skidgate and 
and or Koltohan comprises TIingit proper and Tagish. 

(13) Pf:nutiiiJit wiLh thirty-OQC languflgc^^ may be divided into 

four groups: Calirornianp Oregon, Chinuk^ J^nd Tifinnshian, To the 
C<ilifornian sub-group belong U^intun or Copeban ^vith four main 
dialects; Maidu or Fkijiman with three; Yokuta or ^lariptisan; and 
lliwok or ^liwa or Moquelunman with four dialects; and to 
the Oregon sul>gronpi Takelma with two dialects; Coastal (Coos, 
Siuslaw, Yaknna, Yakina, and Alsca) and Kalapuya. Chinnk 
comprises U'eu^ikor Wiahram, Kathlamct, Kkkanias, *Klatsopp 
etc,; and T»imKhion consists of Tsimshian pro| 7 er„ and 

G>dtkslian- 

[14) SliaAopiiVt with eight langtiagea: Klikitatp Nez Perce, 
Walla walla, Yakima, etc. 

OS) SoUeh with flisteen languages: Lilluet, Shuswap, Platlicad, 
Skltswiah or Creur d'Aline, etc,, ia the interior; and Btilakula* 
Komoks^ Songislit Tillamuk, etc.^ on the const. 

(Itj) Sioux with twenty-four languages in seven sub-groups: 
Dakota-Assiniboin (Mdewakanton, Wahpetoii, Ynukton, Teton, 
Asainiboin, etc.); Dhegiha (Omaha, Pnnka^ Kwapaw, Ofiage, and 
Kansu); Chi were (Iowa, Oto, Mi^ouri, and Winnebago); II an* 
dan; Ilidatsa (Hidatsa and Crow'); Biloxi (liilosi and *Ofo }; and 
Eastern (Katawba and *Tutelo, with some extinct and dubious 
dialects) ^ 

(17) Tano, con^bting of Tiwa (and perhaps * Piro), * Tnwa^ and 
Tew-a. 

(13) *Tim'ukua, 

(19) *Tunika with twelve languages: "Tunika, "Atakspa^ 
Chit i mash A, etc. 

(20) Uto-Aztek with skty-five languages in three groups, for¬ 
merly fiup;>osed to be independent: Shosbon, Pima-Sonora, and 
NahuatL J?Ao«Aon, with twenty-four languages, is Fub-divided into 
four groups: Plateau [Slioshoni-Comanehp Uie-Chcmchuevi, and 
Mono-Paviotso Of Mono-Bannok, each with a number of dialecta) ; 
Southern Californian (Serrano^ Lui$eho-Kahuilla, and Gabrieleuo, 
each with dialectal; Kcm River (Tubatulabal); and Pueblo (Hopi 
or Moki). PiiRo-Soimro, ^ith thirty-two languages, and extending 
far into Mexico, consists of Upper Pima (Pima, Papago^ ^Sobai- 
purin and •Potlapigua); Lower Pima; 0|mta or Tcguima wdth two 
dialects; Kahita or Yaqui, Cinaba, or Sinaloa (Yaki, Mayo, 
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Tthucco, Vakoregvie, etc,); *Teptthuc; *Zoe anci * B&imcna; * Nioj 
Tarshumare witli fourdialccta; •Koncho; • Laguncrog or *lrritila; 
*Akaxee and kindred tribes; *Zakatek; Uiiichol (descendants of 
the *Guachichile}; Kora; and Tepeknno. Nahuati, «'it)T nine lan- 
giiagea, and spoken in Mexico and Central AniericH, has eix eub- 
grtutps: Nabuall or Aitek, Pipil (probably akin to ‘Alaguilakl, 
*Xikarao or 'Olomega or “Nikiran, Tlnsknltek, *Sigua, luid 
* Kflikan, 

(21) H'orifsfpa,' *Ka>'uaand Molala. 

(22) Wakash with seven languages: Nutka and Kwakintl, with 
the dialects of the latter. 

( 23) Vuti with four dialects. 

(24) racAi or Uebcan, 

(25) Zuni. 

Among tlie great number of works dealing wiUi North American 
languages in general, we may mention especially the Handbook o/ 
AiaericHa /ad[Via Languagon North of Mesico, edited by F. Boas 
(three volmnea, Wasliingtoo, 19LL-39; incomplete; a collection of 
grammars), D, G. Briuton, The American Race: A LinguhHc 
Ctassificotion and Ethnographic Defcriptian of the Native Tribes 
of North and South America (New York, 1891), and J, W. Poweil, 
Arnencan Lfn^ufi'o Fawiihes North oj Mexico fWashington, 
1891). Tlie special journals on the subject are the /n/cmational 
Journal of American Linguiafior (Nexv York, 1917-35) and the 
Journal de la soci6ti da amiricanhta de Pane (Paris, 1904 eqq,,) * 


Mencan and Genlral Afnericaa 

Besides languages of the North American groups of Uto-Astek, 
Ka-Dene, and Hoka spoken in Mexico (Pima, 6pata, Knhita, 
Torahumarc, Huiebol, etc., and the entire Nahuatl division; part 
of the eouthera division of Tinneh or Dene; Yuma, Seri, Tekistla- 
tek, etc.), and excluding Chibcliu and Karib, w'hich are primarily 
Antillean and South American, the Mexican and Cenfm! Amfiri'can , 
languages may be classified into twenty families. 

(1-4) Ammgo; Chinanttk; Kmkatek; and the firfd 

and tJiird formerly consifkred to be Mixtek, and the fourth 
Nahuatl. 

(5) L&ika with seven dialects: Quaxikero, Opatoro, Chilnngn, 
'Inlibukat, ' Kakaguatike, etc. 
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(6) Maya^ the most importcmt of the speciReally Central Ameri¬ 
can famillcBp with twenty-seven members laiiing into two main 
divisionSp Huastok and Maya proper, Ilnastck consists of Huaetek 
proper and its dialect Cbikomn^ltek; Maya lia^ the two sub¬ 
groups of Ticntal-Maya and Pokonchi-Kicho-Mani, TEcntal- 
Maya includes TEotEil (Chontalj^ Tzentab Tzotailj Chanabab 
Cholp Cbortlp * Subinha, etc.) and Maya (Alaya, Lakandon, Itza 
or Poteuj and iMcpan) ■ and Pokonchi-Kiche-Mam comprises 
Pokoftchi (Pokonchii Kckehi^ and Pokomam)^ Kichc (Kiehe, 
Kakchikclj Tsntahib and Uapantefc)^ and Mam (Manij Ixil, 
Aguakatek I, and perhaps "Achis}, 

(7) Mkkito~Si^m&~Matug^ljHi with five languages: Wiskito or 
Muskito or MoskitOj t!JIua or Sumo (sub-divided into triua proper, 
Sumo-TAuaxka, end YAskoJ, and Afatagalpa or Chontal 

(8) with nine languages: Mj?;ep Zoke, *Tapachultekp 
*Aguakatek II, Huave, etc. 

( 9 ) MMek. 

(101 * Olive. 

(11) 0/oraI wiUi twenty languages, including Otoroi, •Serrano, 
•Mcko or •Xotiaa or •Tonaa^ Tepehuap PamCp MaEabua, Pirinda 
or Matlattzinka^ and probably Masatek (sub-divided into Trike^ 
Chocho or Chuehon, and Mazat>ek with tliree dialEi^ts) and Chipa- 
nek, formerly considered to be independent and consisting of 
Chipanek properi Mangue or Cbolutckp "Dlria, and Orotiua, 

{ 12) Papa, 

(13) S^tiaha with tlirca languages: Tlappanek-Yopi, Subtiaba 
projicrp and * Maribichikoa, 

(14) Tttra^k. 

(15) TofonoA: with several diakeis. 

(16) * tt'oiA'Mn,' •\Vaikuri proper and *Pcrlkii. 

(17) •Xanombrjji; *Pisonc imd •Xanambre proper* 

(18) Xikake or Jicaque wdlh three dialects, 

(19) Xinka or Jinea or Sinca with three dialects, to which 
•Pupuluka should perhaps be added. 

(2D) Zap{^tiik with four languages: Zapotek properp Soltek, 
Cliatino, and Papabuko. 

The two chief works on the area are C, Tliomas and J* R, S’lvan- 
ton, Indian Families o/ M cjripn and Cenf roi Amcnen (Washington, 
19 n ), and W, Lehmann, iSpror^en Zentral-Am^rikus (two voU 
uines, Berlin, 1920; a collection of ^elcton grainmarii). 
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Aiiftjl€ 42 n anJ South American 

Of all the linguistic fireas of the world, that of the Antilles and 
South America is the least known; bwt we may aay that it com¬ 
prises at least seventy-Hcven distinct liogmstJC stocks, althongli 
Father W. Schmidt lists only thirty-six* 

il\ Alakaluf w^ith seven languages: Alikulip or Al&kniuf, 
■Chono, "Lechcyel, * Adwipliin, etc. 

(2) •ATcntiak or *Huarpe and ^MiTkayak. 

(3) Amue^Ao, possibly to be classed with Arawak. 

(4) Araukan with nine langtiagcs: Mapuche, PehuenehCp Kunko 
or HtiiTiche, Taluhct or Taluchci Lcuviichcj Hanket^ *Pikuntu or 
•Pikuhohcj etc* 

(5) AmvMk with one hundred and thirty languages (including 
tweoty-dine now: extinct) j perhaps the most importiint of al! South 
Americaii groui^s and once spoken not only in South America, but 
throughout the Antillesi and even in south‘-weatem Florida. Both 
in the Little Antilles and in Venezuela, however, the Arawak were 
conquered, shortly before the airiv^al of the Spaniarrk, by the Karib 
of Guiana, with the result iJiai, the Arawak men having been 
massacred or driven into the hills* and their women taken by the 
conquerors, wom^n and children continued to speak Amw^ak* while 
adult males spoke Karib (cf* p. 37). Tlie enormous family appears 
to be divisible into seven ^oups: North A mason and Orinoco 
(* Mai pure, Goasciro, Yaulapiti, Mchinaku, Kustenau , WaurWi 
ParesaS, etc.); Prac-Andcau (Ipurina, Plro-Chontakiro-Kuniba- 
Kushitmeri^ Kanamari, Mmulenerij Inapari^ Kampa, Palikur- 
Maraw^an, etc.) ; Bolivian (Baure* Mcixo* Faikoncka* Pauuaka, 
etc,); Araua (Fama, Pamana, Parmuari, Purupuru* Yuberi, Araua, 
Yatnamadi, Kulina, GuanA-TerentHLayana, etc.); Guianian 
(Tarunia, Atoral, Mapidian, Wapishana, etc*); Uru-Pukina; and 
Takana (Araoua, Kavina, Mabenaro, Tiatluaguai Torotoona* 
Guakanahua or Guarayo* Takana proper* Maropa* etc.). 

( 0 ) *ArdQ. 

(7) 

(8) * Afni'an with four languages, all extinct. 

(9) Auaki. 

(10) Aumard with eleven languages: Kol'a* Pakase or Pakaxe* 
Charka* Kil'agua or Kil^aka^ etc. 

(11) Bor&rS with eight languages: Bororo or Comados, 'Otukc* 
*Korabeka, *Tapii, etc* 
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(12) Chapahum mth fift€ieii languages: Chapakum or Huachi, 
Pawumwa or Huan^am, TurAp Arikem, •RokoronAp ^Okardno^cte, 

03} *CkaTrHa iiiLli seven dialeeta: *Chai-irua proper^ *Bohanep 
•Chani-BeguAp etc. 

(14) with seventy-three languages iti four sttb-divi- 
sions: Talamaiik-Bafbakiap Dorask-Guayttiip Chibeha-Ajniak, 
and Paejj. ra[aT? 7 nR&-J?or 6 a£:du Lncludes four groups: Guatuso^ 
descended from the aneieot ■Korobi 6 [; Talamank proper (* 0110 - 
tare and *Kepo, Kabckar and ^ SuemEp Bribri,^ Terra ba and Tirlbi, 
and Boruka [the latter deseended from the ancient *Koto]j 
*Turakakap and “Burukakl^ Kuna; and Barbakda {*Barbak 6 a 
propcfj Kayupap 'Kara, *KLxOp etC,K D^rmh-Gu^ymi eonai^tg of 
’Murire or "Hiikiicta or *SabatierOp •Move or •Valientes nr 
^ Nortenos, ^ Chan^na^ ■ Doraskp Cliimila, etc. To Chibc^i^-ArtMth 
belong ^Chibelia propetp • Muyi^a or "Moakap Ramap Melehora^ 
Arnakp Tunebo or Tanie, •Betoip ADdaki, etc.? and to Pms^ Faei 
proper, Totoro* * PsxaOf etc. 

(15) Chikrto with six languages: ^ Mauftsika, Fjopkaj Charapnj 
etc. 

(le) *Chitm&. 

(17) Chvko. 

(IS) Cholono wUh two dialects. 

(19) Chon with thirty-nine languages in two groups^ Patagonian 
and Fuegian. To the former belong TeJiuekhe or T^oneka with two 
tribesp and T 6 uesh; to the ktterp Ona with two sub-divkioniS^ 

(20) 'Diagit or •Kalacnareno: "Diagit proper or "Kalchaki 
and •Lule. 

(21) iS’nmci^a; TowoBiU^ • Enimsga^ ^GuentusCpaod “Leugua. 

(22) * Esmeralda. 

(23) Gmkib& ivUb nine languages: Kulvap Cbirikoa, KatarrOp 
Churoyc or Bisanigua or Ouaigua^ etc, 

(24) G'uamtino. 

(25) Gual6. 

(26) Gmykuru witli ten binguages: •MbayA-Guaykijrup 
•Giiflchi, Psyagu Tobap MokovI or Mbokoblp " Abipon^ etc+p and 
perhaps •Kerandi. 

(27) -*77e£.' *Chechehetajid part of •Diuihct. 

(28) //non. 

( 29 ) It&naria^ 

(30) KoAaapami or ^layna: Xebero^ Maynap and Kahuapana, 
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(31) KdTdna. 

(32) *Kamri^ 

(.33) Kunichana^ ^ 

(34) Karaji: Shambioa, iawazf or ^^avah6 or Sbavayd, atid 
Karaya^ 

(35) Karib wHh fleventy-foijr langi^agcs, uicluding sevenkMi 
now extinct^ aod divisibla into six groupa: Akawai^^ ArckunaT 
AlakuBhi, Sapara, ScTCgdng, Ipurukolo, etc.; Triop Umaua, Piant^ 
koto, Makiritare, etc*; Kumanagoto, Guaikcri, Cliaiina, Upurui, 
etc.; Bakairi, Ardra, Faririt etc*; Bonari and Vauapery; and Peba^ 
Yagua, and yatneo* 

(36) Jiurj'ri: Kariri proper and SabuyA. 

(37) Jtiifukina with eight languages: Tukundiapa or Tukano- 
dyapa, TawarL or Kadekilidyapa, Kanamarl, Katukina with two 
&nt>-group3^ Kata^ishi or Hcwadic^ etc. 

( 38 ) Ettyuvava. 

(30) /vrcAiifl or Rnna-simip notable as the only one of all South 
American faniilie& able to boa^ of a pre-Columbian language of 
civilisation and txtendcdi largely by missionary zeal, far beyond 
its original borders. Divisible Into the five geographic groups of 
Inka, Chinchasuyut KitehOp Bolivian, and Argentine, it has eight 
principal dialects: Kitedo^ Lamailo or Lamistai Chinchasuyu nr 
Chinch ay a with three sub-dialeGts, HoaocayOt Ayacucho, Kiis- 
kefio, Bolivian, and Argentine nr Tukum&no or Kuxko* 

(40) Koche or Aiok6a. 

(41) *K6fum, 

(42) Lefco* 

(43) jM&ku. 

(44) Af05^01 with six languages; Maskoi, Lengiia or Gekoinla^ 
haiik^ AogaitA or Ensl^, Saoapan&p Baptikiji and Gu&nA. 

(45) A/o^Aubi* 

(46) with twelve languages; Mataguayo 
proper, Vexosc or Alyo, Slatako, Nokteq, eto. 

(47) AfobiVnfli 

(48) Af osefen.’ Mosctcn proper and ChimAnc. 

(49) Afiira. 

( 50 ) iVambikudra with four languages: Kdkoau in the south¬ 
east, Anunze in the north-east, Uaintasii or DAlnj^ or Kabishi in 
ttie ftouth-weat, and Tagnanls, the latter with four sub-divisions, 
in the north- west* 
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(51) Otomak. 

(52) Pano wit}i foity-thre^ languages divided into grotipa. 
Kulino or Kurina^ Mayonma or Maxuruda or Peladoa^ Kapana- 
liUAt Katukinfip Kashibo or Kachibo or Kahibo^ Amahuaka or 
Alaspo or ImpctLneri* Yamina\vft+ Sbipinaufip "Itukale or ^Ura- 
rina^ ^Maparina, etc,; Arosaire or Ajv^a, Yamiakap and Araua; 
Pakaguara, Karipuna^ etc. 

(53) FiicJrfte with two dialects. 

(54) Piiindt'c; PuLofivc and Makki. 

(55) •PuniAd. 

(5^) Salifaa proper, Fiardkip and M/kkn. 

(57) Samuku writh sixteeen languages: Chaoiakokop Morotoko 
witli six sub^dmsionfi^ Ugarano, Chiraktidr etc. 

{S8j ^Sanavironf of w^hioh •Komcehingon i?vas prohaUly a 
dialect. 

(50) S^h: KatakaOj ’Kolan, and •Scchura. 

( 50 ) or Eoshavantd. 

(51) i^Amnwd.’ Shiriana proper or Shirahaaa, and Walk a, 

(62) Timote or Mukn with ten languages; Timotc propecp 
Mukuefkip Eskagucy^ KtiikOr Tofito^ Xaxd^ etc. 

(63) rriiwicil. 

(64) Tukdno or Betoya w5th thirty-nine languages in three 
divisions. To the eastern group belong Tukano proper or Daxse&p 
Uusona^ Uaikana, Datuana, Kucrctu, etc,; to the wcateni;, Ama- 
guaxcj Alakaguaxe, FioxCp etc.; and to tlic northem, Tama and 
Ayriko. 

(65) rupi-Gwnranl, with sptty-eight knguagics^ of which four- 

teen are extinct^ seems originally to have eeal^red in the region 
between the Parana and the Faraguay^ and Guarani or Ababeemo 
is stilt the doinirkant language of the Hepublic of Paraguay. Before 
the discovery of the contincott howevcTp Guarani tribcis had mi¬ 
grated to the Brazilian coast, as far as the moutli of the Amazan, 
ihougfi few of them now remain there, and liicn had aseended the 
river almost to its source, settling along many of its adluents as 
welh particularly to the south. iU 5 t m the Bouthcra branch of the 
familyp Guarani, became %'emflcu!ar In Paraguayi so its northern 
member, Tupi or Sceugatu^ serves a ffcrol in all the 

Amazon basin, and even throughout Brazil. Among the many lan¬ 
guages of the family, w^e may mention, in Paraguay, *Parana6, 
Guayuki, Kningua, etc.; in Brazil, Arc, "Tape, ^Tupinainhat 
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*KAit4, ManaS^i Anambe, *Yurimagua or ’Zurimagua, Mir^oya 
or Boro, Pnikipiranga, Tapirapf, Yuruna, Parcntintin or Kawahfb 
or Kawahma, Eatna-Rama, Apiaka, etc,; and in the west, Cbirl- 
guano Or Aba or Kaniba or Tembcta, Guarnyo, Siriono, etc, 

(66) ruyaneiri. 

(67) Filcla-CAHlupt or Lulc with nineteen languages, divided 
into 'Lule i’LuJe proper, ‘Oriatin^, etc.) and Vilda (Vilela 
proper, Atatala, Tpa, Teket, etc.). 

(68) Witoto proper, Miraiia-KarapanA-Tapuyo, Orc- 
jonca, and perhaps •Kocruna. 

(69) Xibaro or Shiwora or Shuara with ten languages: Xlbaro 
proper, Makes, Aguaruna, Miaial, 'Palta, etc. 

(70) -Vim^ura.' Ximxara proper, Ayaman, and Cayon. 

(71) raftj,oa, 

(72) Varwro. 

(73) *rwnAn; •Momope, *EU:n, ■Chimu, •Mochikaor *Ctin- 
cha, and • Chanko. 

(74) Furotare, 

(75) Ftiri, 


(76) Zdparp; Zaparo proper, Konamho, Gae, Andoa, and Ikito. 
All resemble Miraiiya lexicographically, 

(77) Zt or Ge or Kran with fifty languagea, and the single group 
0 South American which has been thoroughly in^'e 9 ijgated from 

modem point of view. It falls into four divisions; Eastern. 
No^em, Central, and Southern. The Easlcm group compriacs 
L Borudg or Borun, Kamakan or Mongoyfi 

or Monshoko, aud perhaps * PaSami, * Maahakail, * Malali, * ^ri, 
^c.; the NoFtkem, Timbira, Safcamekran, Makamekran or 
omou or KraG, Purckaniekran, etc.j the Ctntral, the sub-groupe 
A Akua (Sher^ntc, Shavante OpaiG or 

rae, n ja Akro&, etc.); and the Southim or Guuyana 
^8 m and western sub-groups, the former consisting of 
Kmngiing, and the latter of Ingain and GuayanA or Waiganna. 

The principal works dealing witli South American and Antillean 
M a a me - G- Brinton's The American Race (New York, 
fioii American Languages (Philadelphia, 

T A.i' *f ■'foluines of a comparatire character; 

L. Adams Matemux pour urvir d V£tabliesement d'we gram- 
matre camparis des dwieefee de la /nmille tupi (Paris, 1806) with 
similar treatises for Carib (Paris, igsai ant) Guaykuru (Paris, 
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18^1) f and S. A. Lafon-e-QtieTredo^s L^s Zi^ngu^s de f ipo guo i/acuru 
y chiqmio €ompamdii6 (Bueno? Airea, 191011. Connexion of Atoeri- 
can widi llabyo-Polynesian and Australian haif beon suggested ^ 
especially by Rivet, 

The queistioh U often asked, * How many language? arc there? * 
To this, no reply caa be given wliieh is in Urn least satisfactory. In 
the first place, how is language in this sense to be defined? We may 
fairly say that ilodem French^ GcriMan, and Kneli^h are three 
languages; but are Old and Middle French, and Oldi Middle, and 
Modern High German, winch io their standard fonii? show^ such 
regular and obvious development? that one may pass, with rela¬ 
tively little difficulty,, from the earliest known records to those of 
the present day, to he considered five languages, or only Iw'o? So^ 
too, the transition from ^liddlc to Modem English h fairly simple; 
that from Afiglo-Saxon to Middle English is quite the reverse. 
How, again, are we to regard the three great dialectic divisions of 
Anglo-Saxon, or the multitudmous dialects of Modem English, 
French, Italian^ and German^ which are oflen mutually unintelli¬ 
gible to thfiae w ho know only the standard languages or only cer¬ 
tain dialects of English, French, Italian, or German? Again, of 
many languages we |iossess nothing hut tJie names, or have at best 
but a few^ ’ivords: and it is very possible Lhai language now* un¬ 
known may yet be discovered (cf. pp. 296-2971. Jn the second 
place, in many areas, notably in Africa and in the Americas, lan¬ 
guages still await definite classification; and investigators of 
equally high standing differ widely, not merely in enun^erations, 
but even in The name?? of the langtiages w hich ihey list. For Sudano- 
Guinean, one autiioriiy give? four hundred and thirty-five, and 
another one hundred and seventy-one; for Bantu, one bos eighty- 
three, another ninety-three^ and a third tlirec hundred and sixty- 
six; for North American, one has three hundred and fifty-four, and 
another tivo hundred and forty-seven; for all the languages and 
dialects spoken in India (Indo-Iranian, Dravidian, Tibeto-Bur- 
man, IMunda, etc.), the Luignistic Survey o/ India has a total of 
some iliree hundred and sixty-eight. 

Tlic French Academy has recently decided that the number of 
languages in the w^orld b two thousand seven hundrexi ninety-six; 
the lists followed in the present volume, made independenUy and 
including extinct languages known once to have existo^l, as well a$ 
many wdiose names alotic arc recorded, but excluding hosts of 
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minor dialcctSi give exActly the same total, divided according to 
the linguistic groups here adopted: 


Indo-Eiiroppan k . . , . . 132 


H&mitQ-S^nitic 46 

Uralic or Finno-Ugna . . ^ 32 

Altaic 34 

Japanese and KoHBan ... 2 

Eddmo-AZeut 24 

Caucasian « « » . ^ . 26 

Ibcro-BafiC|ue 2 

Near-East^ and Anianic . . 22 

Hyperborean or Pdaeo-Asiatic 13 

Bunishasklp KHajuna, or Kim- 
jhtr I 

Dra vidian ^ . 26 

Andamanese ....... 12 


Sino^'nbetan ...... 

115 


1 

South-East Asiatic or 
AustroASJsUc ^ 

S3 

Mnlayo-Polynesian or 
Austroaesiao ..... 

2(;s 

Psposn . . . r « ^ ^ 

132 

AustraliDii ... - 

9& 

Tasmanmn « « . . • • . 

5 

Sudano-Guinean ..... 

435 

BauIh 

S3 

Holtentol-Btishmaji or 
KlioLii , * ^ . 1. 

0 

North .Amoriesn .... * 

351 

Mexifian and Central 
Ameriran . . , * . . « 

96 

Antillean and South Ani€^T> 
can 

783 

Total .... 

2,796 


None of the totab proposed b of any real scientific value; the 
number of languages in the world, both living and dead, b but 
one more of tlio many lingubtic que^tioue which may legitimately 
be ashed, hub can as yet receive no answer^ however approximate; 
between two thousand five hundred and three thousand five hun- 
dted may be given m a very rough estimate, an estimate eo rough 
as to be practically worthless. 



















CHAPTER XIII 


The Histerif oj fhe Study of Language 

Etymolojpcs] attempt in Uk Bible and in Sumkrit — 

&t nn LdJixuii^—Iniiisiii. and Latin 

mnnima—^induencf^ of Chmlifimity on the KLndy of InnguagH — Lb^ 
mcdiaevral pefriod— th^ tictmi-Kance—KnuxtmaUcal Ireatiaes from 
Lite eleventh Gentuiy through the £eveiLteeiil.h4^ camparidoiu ot J^yi- 
fungefl^ ooElectiami of epecrimcAfp nnd es^ye at ^lasdHeation mnd 
etymoEocy ill thoiie eentiiricB^ — the eighteeuLh century; von Leib¬ 
nitz; principiLl Imgidfctic work^ ind fmniniars of the pencxl^ 
Saiukrit become known in Eurotie — the heRtnninFpi of f^'ientiihc 
lfnKubtiL':f!i atid iLa firet perichi: Ra^k^ Bopp, Grimm, HolUmimi]^ 
Schieichcr, Fick, Sleinthaf. Man wid Fricdrieb MOUer^ etc. — the 
^lecond period; yerner, AiMli, Thoowen, tie i^uA^ure, Bmii^ann 
and tlie Nei>Gminmiitjcal echoolp etc.— the period from IStXt; the 
theof^^ of tile conwnantnl ahw^t ihe HjelmflIev-UldalJ theory ^ — 
apeclhe activities during ihia period; phonetiea; ayntat and aeman* 
tiai; t^ycbology of fanipagiG; ecHrial liitguisUcs; Uie Indo-European 
problem; lEngtiertie geORmphy; study of naina of pLiees jind of 
persons; ctasKilication of IjmguegeEi and the peripheral theory; treu- 
tiacs Qc genmil ]iiijo;iiatiEi — questfcni pf the tnUtfonahip of Indo- 
European to other iinguutic famllica^—Unguktic joumak ^ lingina- 
tie biblidgriphics — question of Uie orEginiLl Indo-European homc ^ 
work» on tbo hiirtoty of lingiiisdcs — the method of Indo-European 
linguktiod the model for stEidyinK all otlier langyaRe-fanulies — the 
necdla^ cleavage between Intlo^EufopcaJi and Cljisical and Ro- 
nuLCiee liogumtics. 

At n very early period man bcEan to interest him^eJf in prob¬ 
lems of languaji'e and in the riddle of its origin, a question which 
modern linguistic science considers $o hopele^ of solution that it 
refuses even to diaeuss it {pp. 3^1). The eleventh chapter of 
Genesis'preserves a tradition that originany ^ the wholQ earth was 
of one language^ and of one speech but that wlion men began to 
build tlic Toiver of Babel (a rtminiscenec of a Babylonian 
zigguratf or tower attached to a temple)* the Lord* fearing kst 
liumanity should becouie too mighty*' confounded their language* 
that they might not ujiderstrLnd one anoHier's speech \ the name of 
Babel C Babylon '*) itself being given ' because the Lord did there 
confound the language of all tiic earth \ Here w'e have not only a 
legend to account for tlie diversity of languages, but also an 
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attempt to explain the meaning of Akkadian Bdb-ilu, 

* Babylon " by a fanciful connexionj througfi popular etymology, 
with the Hebrew verb bdki ^ confute, confound, mingle, mix", 
whereas it really aignifiee ^ Gate of the God ' (cf. p. 275). 

The Bible ^ves several other examples of such ctymoJogieai 

* woman * (Hebrew was BO called * bccauBe she waa taken 

out of nmn ' (Hebrew *U): Eve (Hebrew Ilawwah )^" because she 
was the mother of all living" (Hebrew hdy): Cain (Hebrew 
Qayin^ because Eve had ‘ gotten ( Hebrew qdndh) a man from the 
Lord Seth {Hebrew^ because he was ^ appointed * (Hebrew 
SiO) to replace ilic murdered Abel; Isbmael (Hebrew yiiirjd'eyj 
becauee the *Lord had heard * (Hebrew yismd' *Sl) his mother^s 
affliction; Jacob (Hebrew Ya'dqop), because ho "followed on 
the teel" (Hebrew of his brother Esau; and YIIWHj the 

sacrosanct name of God (Mnhovah"; cf. p. 263), because 'I 
am that 1 am ' (Hebrew ^ehyeh), etc. PJace-namea also receive 
explanation: the Well of Beer-Ialial-roi (Hebrew fflAay ro’Tj 
was so called because the Lord there (Hebrew rd"dAJ 

Hagar; Bethel (Hebrew' bcy$ " House of God *), because there 
God appeared to Jacob; Mahanaim (Hebrew *two 

campa^), because the *catnp^ (^wiaHnehJ of God's angels tliere 
met Jacob; Peniel or Penuel (Hebrew^ Mace of 

God ') K because tlsere Jacob saw' God face to face; Allon-baehuth 
(Hebrew bix^^ "oak of weeping'), bceausc Rebekah*^3 

nurse w'as there buried beneath an oat with weeping 

ffcdxw^^ etc. 

Similar attempts at etymology are to be found in Sanskrit, e.g,, 
tJie proper name Ndrdyana * descendant of Kara ^ (' Man *) is in- 
terprete<i as * he who lias bis going (ayana-J in tlie waters f ndra-}\ 
To theac simple and na'ive ctymologicB no scientibc value can be 
attached, whether they are obviously correct, such as Bethel, 
Allon-hachuth, or are plainly popular etymologies (cf. pp. 270- 
272) like Eve, Narayana, or whether the traditionB underlying 
ibem be authentic or not. 

The notion that some one language was the parent of all the 
rest was by no means confined to the Hebrews, who doubtless 
thought that this primal language was Hebrew, a view w^hich found 
many defenders In much later times for obvious supposed theo¬ 
logical reasons. On the other hand, the Egyptian King Paammiti- 
chos held the parent speech to be Phrygian (p. 39}; the Jsina of 
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India tronj^idcrcd it to be ArrIliamAgadbl Prakrit. while the Bud- 
dhiata gave this honour to Magadh! fef, p, 315>; the Dutch sdiolar 
Goropiue Hecanus (15lS™72j veiy patriotkalJy made it Dutch 
(which he called Cymbriati]; Johannes and Olaiie Magnus, who 
died io 1544 and 1568 respectively, thouglit tiiai it was Gothic^ 
and the Swede Andreas Kemko, wdio died at Hamburg in 1689, 
seriously maintained that in the Garden of Eden Gixi spoke Swed- 
iah, Adam Danislip and the serpent French. 

Linguistic spotulotion and investigation in the true sense of the 
term did not begin until philot'Opby ainl the analytic studj^ of 
language had become w*ell developed. It ia noteworthy, ihererore, 
that it w^ag precisely the two great tllinking peoples of antiquity, 
Indians and Greeks, who Independenlly evolved not only philo¬ 
sophical systems of high acuteness and intellectuality, but also 
grammatical studies of much profundity; ancl one of these peoples, 
the Greeks, made an impress ujuan grammar, espeoially in its 
nomenclature and classificatiuiia, which endures to the present day. 
In India, tlm Lem for ' grammar vyakam^-^ literally meaps 
' geparatjon, analysis *, wdulc its Greek equivalent, 
whence {iramr^mr^ etc.), denotes '[the iiri) relating to wTitfen 
characters \ For hnth peoples alike, the primary motive was prac¬ 
tical : How w'as one to understanil the great religious and literary 
w'orks of antiquity (the Voda and the Homeric poems respec¬ 
tively}! whose languages had become archaic, but which must bo 
explained and made inteiligiblo to later generations? 

The oldest linguistic treatise preserved to us in India Is the 
ATrufctfl (* Explanation') of Yaska {fifth eenlnrj^ P.oJ , brief 
explanations of Rigvcdic words wdiich had already become obscure. 
Tlso work w'hich licre overshadowed all others, however, vvas the 
8utms of Panini (end of the fourlli century b.c.}, who gave a 
marvellously detailed analysis of tlie SaiiE^krit language which te- 
mained authoritativ-c for all succeeding generations. This first 
fomial grammar of which w^c have any knowlefige consists of some 
four thousand very brief statements of linguistic phenomeoa^ messt 
of them designated by arbitrary i>duuds or complexes of tfounds 
uJ 3 cd as code-words. Thus, ! indicates all personal endings of tlic 
verb; t tlie priiuftry tenses (present, perfect, and future); n tlie 
secondary ienscs (imperfeet and aorist); u the indicative; c tlie 
subjunctive, etc.; so that laf means present indicative, fan^ im- 
[lerfect indicative; fef present subjunctive^ ele. Otlier emle-wmrds, 
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sQmt of them ai least as old as Y^ka^ possess ob^nous meaniog^ 
T^'hich are of value as mdicatmg the lingulstie philosophy under- 
lying the Pamniaa system^ such aa dhatu^ * base * {literally, * eon- 
atituent^ fcrC- 'primary determinative^ (literally, ^ making 
taddAi/a*" fiBCJOodary detemiioative ^ (literally/ put to that ete. 

In themselves, these sHtroa arc practically uninteiligible without 
a knowledge of the tradition underlying them; and for an under¬ 
standing of tliem we arcs dependent upon their elucidation in the 
{* Great Commentary of Patanjali (probably in 
the second half of the seeand century b,c.)- With Patafljalip Indian 
linguistic science reached its definite form, for all bier Indian 
treatises on the subject are little more than further commentaries 
on his Work. The system thus established is extrernely detailed as 
to phonology (Including accent) and morphology; syntax it 
scarcely touches; etymologies are very frequent, in obvious words 
usu^ally with success^ but in obscure wordti frequently almost 
ludicrous; &Jid these etymological attempta naiurully lead to 
semantic explanations. How weak these often are is seen in the 
great canonical comDientary of Sayaaa on the Rigv'cdaj, Tvhero, to 
fit the supposed meaning of a paggage, the same text-word is fre¬ 
quently interpreted in several different ways. In all this, we find 
practically no discussion of hoguistic pliiJo!iK>phy; but some of the 
purely philo$ophical treatises of India touch upon Linguistic prob- 
lerm, and it i$ obvious that much Uiought had been devoted to tlie 
philosophy of language even though only sporadic traces have sur- 
vivedf at least from an early period. 

All in all, we may say that Indian linguistic speculation was 
almost wholly analytic and descriptive; and such is also the char- 
ac^r of the grammars of the various Afiddle Indian dialects, or 
Pral^te, as exetnplifiM in the greatest of them all, the eighth book 
of fh^ Siddkaheme^andrOr of Hemaeandra (a.o. 10^1172) and in 
the Vydkarana of the FAli grammarian Kaccayana (after the 
seventh century a.d.)- Besides these works, we have a number of 
difstiouaries fkoias) both for Sanskrit and for the Prakrits notably 
the Niyhantuvm Vocabulariea') for the Veda (before'YSska^s 
time}, the Amurakosa of Amnra (apparently about a.d. 500) for 
Classical Sanskrit, and the DeilnGmamad {* Garland of Country- 
WortU') of Hemacandra for Prakrit. 

Unlike the Uoguistie bvgstigationa of tlio Indians, which were 
mainly analytic, those of the Greeks were very largely speculative 
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and philosophical in cbaractcr. It is highly significatit that the 
earliest oxtaot doenment of Greek spcculatioa of this type, which 
in itself presupposes a long period of concentration on the subject, 
is the A'roij/fos of Plato (429-347 n,c.}. This contains little of real 
granLinaticol tniportance, but in it ila author propounds certain 
etymologies which arc more nafve than exact, and which, on the 
whole, he seems to have taken seriously, such as cnatT^ ' year' 
from iv mirr^ ‘ in itself *, Auirwor for "anSui-wot = 

' wine-giving and «^p * air ’ because it * raises ' falpts} tliiogs from 
the ground or because it * always flows ' fiit pd). However obscure 
this iJinlogue, Plato seems to favour, in the large, the views of his 
predoecssora PyLliagoras (sixth century b.c.} and Herakleitos 
(576-480 B.c.) that laogtingc had arisen by some inherent neces¬ 
sity, 'by nature' (<j,mra; cf. p. 14), a conclusion which he was 
obliged to reach in conformity with hia basal theory of ' ideas', 
borrowed, it would seem, from the Sumero-BabyIonian doctrine 
that nil things on earth arc but counterparts of their prototypes in 
heaven. 

A far more important figure in the early history of linguiatica 
was Aristotle (384-322 a,c:,) , w’ho may practically be regarded 
as the father of grammar in the Occidental world. In conformity 
with Demokritos (fifth century n.c ), but in opposition to Hera- 
klcitos, to Pythagoras, and, apparently, to Plato, he maiatained 
that language had arUen by ' convention ’ or ‘agreement' {6i<nt, 
and in addition to hU pliilosophicat observations on lin¬ 
guistics, he investigated the parts of speech (cf. pp. 166-167), dia- 
tinguishing nouns, verbs, and conjunctions liere mean¬ 

ing, not conjunctions in our sense of the term (ef, pp. 171-172], 
but all words neither nouns nor verbs), as wtII as cases and gen¬ 
ders, and simple and compound nouns. 

In linguistics ns in pbiic^ophy, the conflioting and irreconcilable 
systems of Plato and Aristotle were to dominate investigation and 
speculation for centuries to come. Broadly speaking, the Stoics 
followed Plato, and the Epicureans agreed with Aristotle (cf. 
p. 14). The situation wns further complicated by controversy be¬ 
tween the ana legists and the anomalista. The former, represented 
by the greatest grammarians, notably by Aristarchoa (third or 
second century b.c.), hold that language is a coherent system gov¬ 
erned by law and indicating like categories by like forms. The 
anomalisto, on the other hand, headed by the Stoic Krateo of 
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Hallos (about 120 who opposod Aristarchos in a work now 
iDAintamed that language Is marked hy irregularities ungov- 
cmcd by laws or systems, Analogy meant to the analogists essen¬ 
tially what we lenn phonetic eorreapondcncca (ef, pp. 74-83); 
and it is their school which in modem linguistica has triumphed! 
over the anomalistBp even though the latter can boast of such dit- 
tinguished representatives as the Romance scholars Hugo Sehu- 
chardt (1842-1927) and KaH Vosslcr 11872- ) . 

The next great linguLatjc name after Aristotle was that of the 
Stoic Chty'gippoa (280-206 a,c,), the author of many works, of 
wliich only fragments have survived^ on language and ita phil¬ 
osophy. It waSj ind^edp the Stoics who now l^camc pre-eminent 
in grammar. Building upon Aristotlcj however much they differed 
from him in philosophical theoryp tliey elaborated the system of 
linguistics^ giving the eases names still found in LatLu translated 
forms (cf. pp. 199-10Ij 194j 195^ JOB), aud devoting intenaive 
study to the verb. Linguistics was still inextricably eonfu&cd with 
philosophy of language; but einec it is scarcely possible to develop 
a sound philosophy of language (i.c.* of /angaj^e^on the basis of any 
individual language (le., on or, indeed, without wide 

knowledge of many languages of entirely different stocks, the re^ 
aulta attained by the Creeks w^ere of very minor permanent worths 

In the Alexandrine period, lasting from 5!enodotos (fourth or 
third century b.c.) to Apollonioa Dyskolos (second century A.P.) 
and his eon Herodian, grammatLca] study was carried still further. 
One of the greatest figures here was Aristarciios, grammarian and 
interpreter of Homer (cf. p, 423); but even he was overshadowed 
by Apolloiiios Dyskolos, who wrote on almost every phase of lan¬ 
guage as then known^ thougli of his voluminous studies only scat¬ 
tered fragments liave sur\'ivqd. He itw'os wlio laid the foundations 
of Creek syntax, to which Indian grammarians never evolved a 
counterpart; and he also studied the characterisfic features of the 
literaiy dialecLa of Greece; Doric* Ionic, Aeolic, and Attic. The 
first formal grammar of Greek* howcvxr, which has come down 
to us intact is that of Dionysios Thrmc (second ccntuiyf b,c.i cf. 
pp, 166, 167, J77-I78), This is a book of less than four hundred 
lines in ordinary Greek type, but its infiuencc: upon all subsectuent 
grammar has ncen incalculable. Summarising in categorical fashion 
all that the Greeks had tlms far done, it was tranalated into 
Armenian in the fifth century of our eta (one of the earheet ver- 
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sionsj next to tlie Bible^ to be made in that lan^agcl as well as 
into SiTiac; and it shaped conventional Greek f^rnminar (and^. 
con sequent ]y^ Latin, Aniienian^ and Syriac) bito Uic form which 
it retains io-day. 

After grammar came lexicograpliy, dealing especially with rare 
and obsolele words fourifl in Homer and other great ^vorks of Greek 
literature, notably the Elymotogieum Atagnum and the Etymoloiii- 
eum Gudtamitn (both of uncertain date), and, most important of 
all for oitr purposes, tJie dictlonaiy of Hesychios (fifth centiiiy 
A.D_ ?}, who cite^ w'orcb not Only from Attic Greek, but from the 
Greek dialeets and Latin^ aucl froin many oDn-Clas^ical languages, 
such as Egyptian, Akkadian, Galalian, Indian, Lydian, PmiaUp 
Phiy^giaHj, Phoeniciaa, Seylbian, and Partlaian, 

Greek grammar and lexicography were^ like Sanskrit, practi¬ 
cally EC If-contained; besides the standard langiiagc, they conuitl- 
ered only dialects of Greek or of Middle Indian (Prakrit), Yet the 
Greeks, even more than the Indians* came in touch with ijcopics 
speaking otiicr language^; tlie conquests of Alexander the Greats 
tlie voyages of Greek explorers, and the journeys of Greek mer¬ 
chants all hrought extra-Hellenic contacts. But in these Greek 
menlahty as a wdiole took no interest — w hy bother with the jar¬ 
gon of barbarians? The los$ which this mdiiferGiiee ba 3 caused to 
lingo Utica U incalculable, and it w^as to be the same wdth Rome. 
Sallust drew on Punic sources for his account of the Roman con¬ 
quest of Jugiirtha; O^dd in e.^i]c wrote a eulogy of Augustus in 
Getic (cL p. 327); but of the Punic and Getic languages they tell 
ua nothing, thotigh OvSd'aj lost Getic poein w'ould be W'orth to the 
Ungiii!»t thousands of lines of hia too-facilo erotic verse^ and tlie 
only bit of Punic that has survivedT aside from inserLf^iiona^ U 
thirty-tw'o lines (counting ttic two divergent versions) in Plauius’s 
comedy Pocwuliijf (cf, pp, 2S5.359,362J, The one exception w'hich 
Greece condescended to make was in favour qf her conqueror, 
Rome: TjTrhanlon Llie Younger (first century a_c.) wrote a w^ork, 
now lost, to prove that Latin was derived from Greek; and 
PhiloxeiURs of Alexandria (beginning of the Christian era) also 
devoted to Latin a volume which likewise has vanished. 

In linguistics, as in most things other than practical, Rome waa 
dependent upon Greece. Here the beginning was made by Varto 
(llf>-27 II c.) in his De lingua Latina in twenty-four books, of 
whitli only six (v-x) have come dowm to us. Though basing hia 
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work largely on tJie Stales and tho analogist Aristarchos, he showed 
eonsiclerable mdependenee of judgemetitp and acutely observed the 
LatJfa tenso^istinetion between iierfectuin and imperfeclum (cf. 
pp, 205"2fKiU The rlietorieiau Qtiintdian (alicmt a 41 . 35-95) has 
linguistic observations of interest; but the polilieaL condiLions of 
Home and ihi^ decline of the Empire w^ere unfavourable to Intel* 
Icctual pursuibs, and linj^istics languished ivitli thereat, although 
in the middle of the fourth century Ac Lius Donaius %^ote his little 
Ars miiroTp which was autlioritativa for two hundred years. 

After Rome, Byzanlimii became a refugCt and there, in the reign 
of Justinian, FrLsciati (512-560) wrote hh eighteen iBooks of 
' Granimiitieal Commentarie$ \ which, based on Apollonjos Dys* 
kolos and Berodiaa, were to be the standard work tm their theme 
for the Aliddle Ages, whtm tJiey were divided into the Priiidanus 
fncfor (the sixteen books dealing wdth the parts of s|)eech) and the 
Pri^clumi:^ minor (the two books on syntax}. In this same periedp 
etymology wa^ studied in the twenty books of fM^ines »we Ely^ 
ntofograc of Saint Isidore of Seville {about 570-639), a Latin ana¬ 
logue to the Greek A'(gmofagicTini jlfugnym and Etj/wfoiogjoini 
fjudmnum (cf, p. 425J ] and many glossarieti were drawn up, such 
as the Glo&sne jMtinograccue et Gmecolatina^ between the second 
and sixth centuries (editcrl by 0. Goeta, Corpus ghMariantm 
Laiinortintf ijp Ijcipzig^ I8S3); the brief li$t of seventeen Gaulish 
words known 113 ^ EndhcJjcr^a Gloj^^ary ^ dating from the fifth 
Century; the Anglo-Saxon-Latin Epinah Erfurt, Corpus, and Ley¬ 
den glos.-!!ar3es of about 700 {edited by H. Sweet in his Ofd£^&t 
English Texts, LondoOp 1885, pp. 35^117 = Early English Tcxl 
l^iociei^f Ixxxiii); Old High Gcrnian^Latin glosses from the middle 
of the cigjjth century [edited by E, Su?iniiseyer and E. Sievet^p Die 
aUkochdeuischen Ghssm, three volumes, Berlin, 1879-^5); and 
the Eoinanee-Latm gIgsHarica of Reichenau and Cassel of the 
cigLith and ninth centuries (edited in great part by W. Foerster 
and E. Koachwdtc, AUfranzosisch^s Ucbungsbuch^ sixth editionp 
Leipzig, 1921, pp. 1—43),to aay nothing of the glosses of Hesvehioa 
iehp.425). 

Meanwhile, a new force had entered wiiieh waa to affect all 
thinp, even the attitude toward language and its study —Chris¬ 
tianity. Christianity did not speak solely to the miglity, tlie 
learned, and the proud, but to the lowly, tlie unlearned, and the 
humble aa well; and to win ail men to Christ, they must be 
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fiddrested in Lheir own tongue?- Tlie liturgies might indeed remain 
in Greek or in Latin; but the ™rdfi of Holy W'ni mii^t lyo inter¬ 
preted in the various vernaculars, and if ineukation of the Faith 
was to be successful^ it must be presented in the languages of the 
people. This was an indepondoni recognition of a truth wluch 
Buridiiism and Jainism had already recognised in India when they 
hud discarded the learned Sanskrit^ unintelligible to the vulgar^ 
for the Priikrila which the cotunio!! people could understand. 
Buddhist work^ were soon rendered into Tokharian, Tibetan, and 
Chinese; and in Christianity likewise an abundant trauialatipb- 
litemture sprang up. The great monunaeot of the Golden Ago of 
Armenian is the version of the Bible (fifth century) from the 
Greek Septuagint text of the Old Testament and the original Greek 
of the Xew. In like fashion^ in the fourth centun', the Arian 
Bishop Wuifila made a Gothic version of the Bible w'liose frag¬ 
ments are still almost our only source for a kiiowle<lge of that 
language (cf, p. 345) ; and in the nintli century^ Saint.s Cyril and 
Methodius gave us Llie oldest documents of Slavic in their Bihle- 
trsnslations. 

The need for practical knowlcfige of the languages of those to 
whom ChrMinutty was carried brought with it the neceij^jity of 
compilstioD of graminBra and dietionarics of those vernaeulars for 
the use of missionaries and of the learned generally. It is no acci¬ 
dent that it is mL^sionaries who have given us so much of our 
knowledge of lessf-knowm languages, partieularly, in modern times, 
of tliose of the Americaap Africa, and Polynesia. That their works 
are often faulty^ and too frequently forced into tlie mould of 
Graeco-Roiiiaa models, is true; hut their authors were not trained 
linguists — indeed, hnguistie? in the iiiodem sense of the temn did 
not then exist; and even the work of trained scientific linguists of 
the present day in these fields occasionally leaver somewhat to 
be desired. 

Regarding the Patristic age of the Church Fathers from the 
second century to the fifthp and the Seliolostic period of tlic great 
mediftcval philosopher? from the eleventh pcniurj" to the fifteenthp 
we may say in general, ^ far as the philosophy pf language was 
concerned, that the Fathers adhered to Plato and the Stoics, and 
the Schoolmen io Aristotle. The Patristic writers (e.g.^ SainU Bo^il, 
Jerome^ Augustine^ and John Chrysostom) were practically obliged 
to maintain that languagic had had its origin 4>tkru^ since God had 
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given it directly to manp though after the fall of the Tower of 
Babel it had becji divided into seventy-two rarietiesj the number 
of the three sons of Noah and their de-scendanta i(Jnplieth fourteen. 
Ham thirty-two, and Shem twenty-six; Genesis x.k In this period 
little Linguistic advance wm made; every available energy must 
be bent to estnbUsh the truilis of Christianity, to convert the 
heathen^ and to refute heresy. 

Scholastieisni was less hampered. The Faith was firmly founded, 
and there was time for Lliought for thought's ssahe. With the re¬ 
establishment of philosophy, gj-aminar was accorded a ]dacc in the 
Irivium, the triple course of studies (the other two being rhetoric 
and logic) which every man with any pretensions to learning must 
knDW% Languag^^ both in itself and in its relation to philosojihy, 
was intensively studied, although, by force of cireumstances, prac¬ 
tically only in Latin. The old controversies as to whether worda 
exbtcd or ltV« were revived as component parts, respectively, 
of realbm (the theory that thin[ 5 s arc, as the PlatonUta taught, 
actual counterparts of * ideas \ or auperterrestrial prototypes; cf. 
p. 423) and of nominalism (the tlieory that things are, as the Arig- 
totclians maintained^ only names arbitrarily assigned by man). 

For the most part, Scholastic linguistic speeulatioog must be 
laboriously disentangled from the philosophical di 3 eusaioii$ in 
w hich they are embedded, although from this period we have two 
special treatises on gramtnarp the i>c g^rammufica of Saint Atiseltn 
(1033-1109) and the De modi$ $ive 

^cttlaiwa ascribed to Duns Seotus i ]2T4-]3QS; ef. p, 187). For¬ 
mal grammar as sucli w as bashed essentially on Priscian (ef, p, 426) 
or on abridgements of bis work, notably the Graccismu^ of Eber- 
hard of Bethune (early thirtecntli century) and especially the 
great school-grammar of the Middle Ages, the Dadrinnh jmero- 
rum of Alexander de Villa Dei (i.e., \^lledieu in Nortnandv), com- 
ptificd in 1199. This was revised successively by N. Perottug in the 
late fifteenth century (with examples in French and German) and 
by J. Despauterius (14611-1520) in a series of ivritiiig?^ from 1510 
to 1528; but by this time the revival of Greek learning liad brought 
the old peried to an endn 

It is the fashion to regard all these early invest]gationa with 
more or less of scorn; yet a sympathetic study of them would seem 
to show Lhat Greeks and Schoolmen aUke recognised many of the 
problems w'hich actually underlie the nature of language, and that 
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some of the soittiioiis which they reorhed are e((80ntinl]y those 
agreed upon in principle by raodena linguiiJtic science, working 
with differpDt aiethcKls and with inhiiitely richer material. Tiierc 
is far more reason to marvel at what they accomplislicd than to 
jest at their errorii. 

Outside the current of Graet^o-Homan linguistic study, witli itg 
elaboration io tlie Middle Ages, there is little to detain us. We may 
regret tJie loss of the orations, histories, and tragedies composed in 
Greek by the Partiiian prince Artavasdes of Armenia (Brat cen¬ 
tury B.C,); but we could wish much more that eoniething had sur¬ 
vived written by iiitn in Armenian long before our oldtet extant 
documents in this language [ef. p. 325) or in Parthian, of whieli 
we have no literaiy records whatsoever (cf. p. 320). The Syrian.?, 
the Arabs, and tlie Jews w'rote volutiiinoualy on grammar, but the 
Syrians drew their linguistics from the Greeks, the Arab? from the 
SyrianH, and the Jews from the Arabs, just as in India all non- 
Sanskrit grammatical work, whether in Prakrit or in the Dravidian 
languages of the South, was wholly based upon Pinini, PatanjalL, 
and their successors. 

During the Middle Ages, knowledge of Greek; though never quite 
lost, wfts very acanly; hut with the decline of the Bysantino 
Empire and the fall of Constantinople in 1463, a new spirit and 
a veritable rebirth were brought to Western Europe, exercising a 
profound influeonx upon linguistics as upon all else. However un¬ 
popular it may be to-day, the thesis that true cducafi'an, as con¬ 
trasted with the more acquisition of facts and ' pracricalitj/' v^hich 
«4W poaaes for it, is impossible laithout knowledge of the Greek 
language and love of its literature, seems to the author of this book 
too obvious to need discussion. The Renaissance was almost wholly 
due to revival of the study of Greek and of iU literature; and a 
further impetus in this period was the discovery of new lands with 
their languages, w'hich had to be mastered by the missionary, the 
coloniser, and the explorer. 

At first, grammatical w-ork on languages, whether Jong known 
or only juat diseovered, was purely descriptive. As early as the 
eieventh century, yElfric had written a Grammalica latino-sax- 
onica,' in the thirteenth, Ekieryn the Golden-Tongucd comtKJScd 
his Welsh Dasparih Ederym Davod Aur (edited and translated by 
J, ttilUams ap Ithel, Llandovery, 1S56); the anonymous Irish 
AuraiVrcp^ no n-c'rea (‘ Tiie Scholar's Primeredited by G. Calder, 
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Eflinburt^li, 19171 is of imcerlain date ; and Sfiorri^s Edda Includes 
four treaties on Old Icelandic from tlip twnlfib, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. In tins latter ccpturyp the dignity ol vernacu¬ 
lar languagea over agniavt the learned Latin received its earliest 
formal recognition from no less an authority than Dante himself 
in his De doguentia, thcugli formal rules for Tuscan Italian 

were first laid down by P. Bembo 1.1470-^1547) in his Pro^e. 

Ulthoiit attempting to be exhaustivCi it may be worth w hile to 
list the first formal grammars of some of the more important 
languages from the fifteenth eenlury to the seventeenth as siiowdng 
the aeiive interest taken in them. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries w'c have for German the anonymous Tractatu^ dnni 
wiodKrrt ^cu/onrifondf eami^ fempofci (wTitten at Munster in 
Westphalia in 1451 and publishcrl soon after); for Greek, the 
Dr octo orationh partibrn hy K. Laskaris (Milan, 1476, and fre¬ 
quently rc-prinlcd) ; fDrSj>aiiish, the Gramdlim *.. wbre la lenguo 
CQddUina by Aeliua Anfonius NebrLssensU (Antdnio de Lebrixa; 
Salainanoap 1492) ; for Spanish Arabic, the Arfe pufa Ugerammte 
saber h lengttii ardviga by Pedro de Alcala (Granada^ 1505; our 
only source for kxiowdedge of this extinct dialect; reprinted by 
P. dc Lfigarde, GbUitigcn^ 1885): for IlcbreWp the De mdimenfis 
Hebraidx by J, Reuchlin (Pforzheim, 1506); for Old Church 
Slavic^ the anonymous GrafTimolicrt Slavonics fVilnap 1516). For 
llungarianr we may mention, from this jKTJod, the Grammatira 
Hungfiro-Latrna m puerorum by J. Erdbsi (J. Sylvester, 

Vissigalh, 1539); for Latin ^ the De eaasfx linguae lAtting.e h’6ri 
tresdecim by Sealiger (Lyons* 1540); for Ethiopic, the 

Chaldaeae mve Aethiopicae by Al, Vktorius 

(Eonic, 1548); for Mexican, Totonak^ anri Huaslt-k, the Gram^ 
maliea ct lexicon Imtjuae Mexicanoe^ Totonacae ei Htiuxleme by 
A. de Olnios ( two volumes, AlexitOt 1555-60); for French^ the 
Tmicti do la grammaire fran^oise by H, fitienne (Paris, 1509); 
for S}T^iao, the Imtiluthnes Unguae Syndcae, Anegriacae attrue 
Thalmudicaey una cum Aethiapirfie ntque Arabieao coliotfonc by 
A. Caninius (Parig, 1554) ; for Kichua, the Cramnwificii o arte 
de ia fcTigua de lo^ Indros do los reynos del Peru by 

Domingo de San TomELs 1 \'a[iAdnlid, 1560); fer Welsh* the Dos- 
parth bijrr ar y rhann gyntaf i raimdcg Cymracg by G. Rnberts 
(Milan. 1567); anri for Basque* the De la anligita lengua, pobh- 
cio7ies y comarcas dc las Ef^jmnas by A. de Poza (Bilbao, 1587). 
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In the se^'onteenth century »e find granunnrs for Tagalog, ti»e 
j4r/a y regtas de la Imgua Tagaia by S. Joseph (Batomn, 1610); 
for Turkish, the InsiUutionum linguae Turcicae libri qaatuorhy H. 
Megiaer (Tetpzig, 161$) | for Alalay, vati dc Tfioleysch^ 

taal by A. C. Ruyll (Amsterdam, )S12); for Arabic, the 6'ram- 
Hiotlfca Arabica by T. Erpenius (Leyden, 1613); for Persian, the 
^Hdf>rtcnta (/rammatices Persicae by J, B. Raymundus f Rome, 
1614); for Armenian, the Grammatictie Armenae i/bn quatuar by 

Hi^fola (Alitan, 1624) j for Huron, the G'rund voyage (lit pays 
des Wuro»* by G. Segard (Paris, 1632) r for Afodem Greek, the 
Grammatica linguae Gfaeeac vulgaris by S. Fortius (Pnrifl, 163S; 
also edited by W, Meyer, Paris, 18S91; for Irish, the Grammatica 
Latino- a ibemica Tiunc compendiata by P. K. CMoltoy (Koine, 
1642) j for Finnish, the Linguae Fcnnicae institutio by A. Petraeua 
(Abo, 164 $); for Lithuanian, the Grammatica LifiutTiica by D. 
Klein (Konigsberg, 1653); for English, the Gframmaiica fin-pMO 
Anglicanae by J, Wallis [Oxford, 16531; for Ciiinqge, the Cfiina 
illustrata by A. Kirelier {Amsterdam, 1667); for Tamil, the Arfe 
tamwi/cu by B. da Costa (Verapoli, 1080); for Russian, the 
Gramtnatica Itussica by II, W. Ludoif (Oxford, 1696); for Aniha- 
ric, the Gratntmtica liTtgiiae Atnbariiyie by J. LmloEf (Frankfort, 
1698): and for Moxo (in South America), the Arte y voixbuldrto 
de la tengua morocosi by P. Alarban (Madrid, 1699). 

Mcann'liile interest in the comparison of languages was arising, 
i.e., eomparariAX linguistics was coming into being. The first real 
attempt here aeema to have been made by the Jforman G. Portcl 
(1510-81), who proposed to write' on the affinity of languages and 
the excellence of Hebrew ’, though tie never carried hi? project to 
its conclusion. Travellers began to collect words from various 
languages, e.g., A. Pigafetta, who accompanied MageClan on his 
voyage around the world in 1519-22, although his Primo fiagg/o 
infomti of globo terraqueo was first published at Milan in 1800. 
P. Sassetti, who Jived in India (chiefly at Goa) from 1583 to 1588, 
made obseirations on Sanskrit and its resemblances to Italian (cf. 
p. 436), but hifl Letters likewise remained unpublished until the 
nineteenth century (Florence, 1855); and in 1589 O. G. van 
Busbecq printed at Paris, in the fourth of his Legotionis Turcicae 
epistoloe guatuor n list of words in Crimean Gothic, our only 
record of this dialect (cf, p. 345). Collectionj! of specimens from 
various languages were made by \\\ Lazius in his De gentium 
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aliquot migrotimibwt 1M7). by H. Mcgis«r in hU Speci¬ 

men guarfraffifllfl di'i'crsarum ct inter ee di^erentium bngwrum et 
diaketorum iFrankfort, 1592; the second cdiUon, in 1603, had 
fifty}, and by B- VulcWiiuB in liis De ji'icns et Ifngua Getarum s!i?e 
Gothimim (Gothic, Old Higli German, Anglo-Saxon, Persian 
[which be supposed to be closely related to German], Basque, 
Frisian, and Gypsy)* 

Guesses at the classification of languages had already been made 
by Postal; and this work was continued by T. Bibhander ti*c., 
Buchmatm) in bia De rat tone coinmuni omnium (jupuantm et 
literamm comaientarivs tJInricIi, 1543), by C* Oeaner in bis 
MUhridatea: De diffetentHs b'ngtiarujn fnni veferum fam quae 
hodk apud divermi nnfionC! in ioto orbe terranim in «™ sant 
objeroafitme* (Zurich. 1555), and by J. -T, Seatiger in ids ZJi'ainbn 
de EuTopaeoTum linouis, written in 1599, but first printed in hia 
Opuscaio t’ciria awfeftoc non edifa (Paris, 1610)* 

Etymology also found representatives, os in the Ftymof off (earn 
reufonicue lingudC of C. Kilinnus (Antwerp, 15S81, the Etyinologi- 
enm batinae linguae of G, J* Vossius (Parts, 1662), nnd tlie Uic- 
fionnafre *”* origines de fa ianfftic fra nfOfsc of G. 

W&iage of -Angere (Paris, 1(550), wlio also wrote Oiffi'ni della 
ImffUfl tCabana (Paris, 1669). How naive some of this etymologis¬ 
ing was appears in E. Guichanl^s /formonie ^(ymolop/gue des 
ianffijtcs Itibmlgue, chalddique, agriaque, grecquCt latinejrangoise, 
ilalienne, espaffnofn, ollcmondc, flamendcf angloi&e t Paris, 1606>, 
in which its author held tbal words may 1 m derived by adding, 
subtracting, trauaposing, and inverting lettera, ' tlie which is not 
hard to believe when we consider that the Hebrews write from riglit 
to left, and the Greeks and others from left to rightHowever 
absurd this argument now seems, many years were to pass before 
scholars were to realise that letters arc only symbols for saunds, 
and that linguistics must deal with sounds, not (cf. pp. 

2S3-385). We may also note that T. Hobbes discussed the unprofit¬ 
able question of the origin of language in the tenth chapter of the 
second section of bis Ficmenlfl pAitosop/u'oe I .Amsterdam, 1668). 

The eighteenth century saw much iinguistic activity, but little 
real progress. At its very opening 11702}, J, Ludolf recognised iJiet 
the affinities of languages must be determined by gratnmatieal (i.c,, 
morphological) correspondences, not by inetc resemblances in 
vocabulary; and held that in vocabulary, only corrcstmndences of 
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simple words, such as names for parts of the body, should be taken 
into account in establlahing linguistic rclationEihipi?, About this 
same limep H. Reland published three Tolumcs of Dkstetiationen 
misedianeae (Utrechti 1706r-0fi) in which hediscu^ed Old Indian, 
Old Persian (both on the basis of words preserved by Classical 
writers), Malay, .Javanese, ChinesCp Annameset Oeeanicj Atoeri- 
can* and African. 

The great figure in this period was that of G, W. "von Leibnitz 
(1646-17Hi), who, in his Brevis designatio medilati&num de on- 
ginibus gentium dueii^ pclhdmum ex ifididas imguumm (published 
in the Proceedings of the Berlin Academy in 1710)+ derived all 
languages^ not from any historically recorded source, hut from a 
* proto-spcech \ so being tJie first to advance an hyrKJthesis which, 
in much modi Tied form, is now a cardinal dctelrtne of linguist! cti 
fcf, pp, 30, 74,220). To this proto-speech he traced the' Japhetic ’ 
and * Aramaean' languages; and ‘Japhetic’ be divided into 
‘ Scythid ‘ and * Celtic*, the first corTesponding roughly to Indo- 
European, tiie second to UraUAltaic (cf. pp, 360-370). He recog- 
nii^ the affinities of Turkishj Mcugol, and ^lanchu, as well as of 
Finnish, Lapp, Esthonian, Livonian^ SamoyedCp and Hungarian; 
and he saw that Basque was unlike any other Language in Europe. 
An entire book of his Nouveaiu: e^aop^ $ur Vintendement Aumain 
(written in L704, but not published till Jong after his death, e.g.^ 
at Paris in 1886) was devoted to languagCp especially in its philo¬ 
sophic aspects; he knew the importance of linguistic maps (cf. pp. 
120-125 h 449-^51); and he urged Peter the Great to order studies 
of the many languages of the Russian Empire, i-educing them to 
w'riliogp and making provision for dictionai-ie^ of them as w*cll as 
for translations into them of the Ten Commandment^^ tJie Lord’s 
Prayer^ the Apostles’ Creed, etc. He likew'iae had the idea of a 
universal alphabet, and realised the neceissity of comparing the 
newer stages of a language with the older. 

At Oxford, In 1707, E, Lhuyd wTcte on the C^eltic languages the 
first (and only) volume of his Archaecl&gia Bn^emnioij, w^hich is 
still of value; J. Ihrc attempted a Swedish etymobgieal dictionary 
in hia Glo.^^anumiSui{? 0 iiM]'ruin (Ujjsala^ 1769); in 1770:, tlie Jt?Euiit 
F. Saijnovica showed the relationship of Hungarian and Lapp in 
his Demofistratw idhma Ungaramm et Lappitnum idem ^ pub¬ 
lished at Copenhag!eii> while at Gottingen^ in 1700, S. Gyarmathi 
did the same for Hungarian and Finnish in hia Affinit^s iinguae^ 
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Ilioigaricae cum lingvif Fennicce ofigims gramTnatice rfemon- 
stnla; and at Berlin, in 1796, D, Jenisch issued his PA^lo8^^^^^l^sc^i- 
fcriiiscfte Fcrpletcfcwfl ^nd TI'5r*flanff von werzehn dlUm tiad 

neuem. Sprarhett Eurapas. _ 

Works on pcncral linguistics had already been inaupiratcd at 
Paris in 1660 by the famous ‘ Port Royal Grammarthe work of 
several collaborators, notably C- Lancelot and A. Amauld: Grom- 
moiVa gen^rnJe et raieonnee contenant lea /ondamens da I'urt dc 
porlcr, cjpliijiida d'une maniire ciaiVe et nofarelte. Lea Tah'aoa* de 
re I7U1 esi eommim A toutes Us lungues et dca pemcipelca diffi- 
Tcnces (jui s'y rencontrcjtt; et plwsieura rcrruirquea ncuvelles sur lu 
lonfliic frangoise. In 1751, J. Harris published at London his 
Hermes, or a Fhi!oaoplii«il conccrmufl I'nmersal GVoia- 

mar; at Paris, in 1767, N. Bcauz^e his two volumes of Gromiftarra 
ou expoa/ffon ra<ionn(fe des SUments necessaires du 
Utngage pour sennr de /o»daf?ient d I'clude de (oufea lea ianfluea; 
and in 1786-1805. at London, J. H. Tooke his Xir*® Twpoomi. or th$ 
DivcfsioTis of Ptjrlej/, in which he advanced the theory that ' all 
those common tcriuinations in any language, of W'hich all nouns 
or verbs in that language equally partake (tmder the notion of 
dcclenaiDn or conjugation), are themselves separate words vrith 
distinct meanings. . . . These terminations are all explicable, and 
ought alt to be explainedso that, for example, Latin tbd' I shall 
go' contains tlirec words: two verbs and a pronoun, i 'go', b 
‘shall Iep|d‘ I 

Much energy and ink were again wasted on the origin of lan¬ 
guage, as in J. B. Druuct dc Maupertuys’s l>i«sertetfoii sitr Jaa 
dijfferesif* jnoyeiM (font tes honimes sc smt servis pour erpn'mer 
icurs idect (Paris, 1754), J, J. Rousseau’s Dtscours aur i'onip'ne 
tt Us fomiamcMs da Vinigalit^ parmi (es kontmes (Amsterdam, 
1754}, C. dc Brossca's Traiti de h jormatitm. michanique des 
langttes et dM prineipes pAysf^ea de Vilymologie (two volumes, 
Paris, 1765}, J. P. Suasmilcli's T'cmucA eiites Bevaists dast die 
erstc Sprache ihren Grspruny niehf voct A/enscAeu, sondetn altein 
ifiwnSi^fip/crerhuRenAflbe (Berlin, 1766}, J.O, Herder’sAbAand- 
limp tiber den Urepr%utg det Spar Ac I Berlin, 1772), and the On J Ac 
Ortyia and Progresa of Langtiafle by James Burnett, Lord Mon- 
boddo (six volumes, Eldinburgh, 1773-92). 

Among the languages which first received grammatical discus¬ 
sion in the eighteenth century we may mention Dutch, in the 
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Nederduytscke $praakk<^mt of W. Biwd (Amsterdam, 1708); 
Tarask fin Central America)^ in the Arte de }a lengua tarmca of 
N. de Quixaj (Mexico, 1714); Hind&etiim, in the Lingua Hindo- 
stanica of J. J. Kelelaer (about 1715; first published by D. Mill 
in the second edition of his Di&^erlationes selcctaCf Leyden^ 1743); 
Bengali, in the em idiama e partugur^ of 

M. da Assump^am [Lisbon, 1743); Efikimo, in the Gmmmatira 
Grdnhndico-Danico-Latina of P. Egede (Copenhagen, 17§0); 
Seota Gaelic, "m the of th$ Gaelic Language of il. Sliaw 

(Edinburghi 1778); and Kurdish, in the Grammaiica e 
delta lingua kurda of M. Garsonj (KoioOt 1787), 

Attempts were also made to collfict specimens of all kno™ 
languages. Thus, two hundred and eiglity-five selected words and 
form-a in two hundred languages and dialects (the latter number in¬ 
creased by aewnty-two in the second edition) were recorded in 
P. S. Pallas's liTngiinruin iatius Orbis ii'(pai6ufan'a compamlwa [two 
volumes, St. Petersburg, 178(^9; enlarged edition by T. J. de 
Miriewa, 17^1); tlie CoM/o^o de he lengwsde lasnaciones conoc- 
idas of the Spanish Jesuit L. Hervas y Panduro [six volumes, 
Madrid, 180£M}5> dealt with more than eight Iiundred languagea; 
and the Afi£Ari'dafeSp odor Sprachenkunde of J. C* Ade- 

lung (four parts, Berlin, 1806-17; completed after the author^s 
death by J. S. Vater) contained the Lord's Prayer in some fivQ 
hundred languages and dialects. 

Shortly before the close of the eighteenth century»the linguistic 
importance of Sanskrit had been realised; and with Gib recog¬ 
nition, the science of ling^ibtics really began. All that had gone 
before from the day^ of Pbtn and Vaska had prepared the way: 
much wag now' known of a large number of languages; many 
attempU bad been made to discover the relationships of languages 
and to claKsify them; and these gropingg, however naive they xiow 
seem, had made the mineb of men ready for, and receptive to, the 
new science, Ifcnccforthp ImguLstica was to proceed not by mere 
guesses, brilliant and, at iimm, autprbingly accurate though they 
miglit be, but in accord w'ith principles tested by ever severer criti- 
cbm and formulated with ever greater exactness. 

Modem linguistics had its germ in sentenres penned in 1786 by 
Sir William Jones, Chief Justice at Fort William in Bengal^ and 
justly quoted in many books dealing with the science of Janguage: 

* Tlie language^ whatever be ita antiquity^ is of a wondcrfiil 
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slructurc; more perfect thao the Greeks uiDre copious than the Latirip 
smd mom exqukilely refined than eitliar; yet bearing to both of them a 
stronger affinity, l>oih in the tools of verba and in thn forma of grammHTt 
than could poasibly ha%'e been produced by sccidcnt; m strong, indeed, 
that no philotoger cnnlcj oxsnnne nJI three without believing them to have 
apniopr from Booin enmenon source which, perhaps, no longer eKists- There 
is a similar reason, though not quite so furdblc, for supposing that both 
the Gothick nnd the Cel tick, though blended with a very different idiom ^ 
had the origin with the Sanserit; and the old Peiaifin might be 
added to tlic same family, if thus w'cre the place for dbeuBsing any qucslion 
conceminK the antic|uitie9 of PetBia'. 

It is quite tnie that Sir Willjam^B diecovery was not wholly 
oovcL CerUin prineipIcB etill valid had already bpecn anntniriml, 
though the time had not yet come to recognise their true aigtiifi- 
caticc or to give tliein the importance which tiiey descjrvedt sucl] 
as the necessity of classifying languages, the determLnation of 
affinity by grainmutieair not leicieographical, correapondenccB fd. 
Ludolf), the tiieory of an hypotbeticnl original language (von 
Leibnits^] p and the lingubtic establishment of the relationship of 
Hungarian to loopp anti FioiiiBh {Satjnovjcs and Gvurinatbi)i 

In the last quarter of the t^ixteenth century, P. Rasasetti icfr p. 
431) had obserif'wl that Sanskrit shows certain affimliea with Italian 
(he lists Italian setfSetie^ dw, serpe : Sanskrit m&fXapta^ 

astau, Tidva, df^vd-, sarpd-); and aljout 162Q, the Jesuit missioa- 
ary Robertus de Nobilibus (Hoberto de Nobili; 1577-1656) had 
acquired so thorough a koowdedgeof Sanakrit Lhat Indian tradition 
ascribes to him (apparently Lncorreetly) the authorship of a 
pscudo-Veda in that language wliichp in its French translation 
(Ez&ur-Veda, two volumes, Yverdon, 1776), helped arouse lin¬ 
guistic interest. Between 1630 and 1647, the Dutch missionary A. 
Roger translated two hundred versea of the Sanskrit pocL Bhart- 
rharj into his native language in his Open-D^re m het verb^gen 
heydendom (Amsterdam, 1651; soon translated into French and 
German; new edition by W, Caland, The Hague, 1915); and in 
1664, a German miaaiOnary, H, Roth, had Icarat^ Sanskrit to be 
able to dispute w ith the Brahmans In the finst quarter of the eigli- 
teenth century, the German Jesuit J, E. Hanxledcn wrote the first 
European Sanskrit grammar which, it&elf impublbhed, was used in 
part by Paulin us a Saneto Bartholomaeo m tlie first printed gram¬ 
mar of the language, SidAqrti6a?a grammatica Sam&crdamiat 
tRome, 1790). The German misaionory B. Sehnitie (1725), like 
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many others, was wdl acquainted with Sanskritf and in 1768, the 
French Fatiier Cceurdoux nuted such eoircspondctieea as Sanskrit 
(idna- 'gift', vidhdvd ‘widow', and dsvii M am' with Latin 

vidiut^ and Greek 

In the Dpcning yuara of the nineteenth century, F. von Schkgel 
had gone to Paris to study Sanskrit manuscripts, and there had 
learned Sanskrit from Alexander Hamilton, who had acquired a 
knowledgie of it in India, and who was then interned at Paris in 
mnsequence of the Napoleouio War, In 1808, von Schlegel pub¬ 
lished at HeideJbcrg his little Ueber die Sprache und trefsAeet der 
/mfer, which contains the following remarkable Bentence: 

The deetBive point which will illumirmte evctyUiing here [i,e., the 
rernttonship of Saojikiit to other IsnipiagGsl is iho inner Hlmcture of the 
comparativ'e grarmnar [vergitkfuindt Gramtaalik], which 
Will give UB iiircniiatlon wholly new on the gencalogir of Iiuigga^ iqsi as 
comparative anatomy has ehed light on higliM natural history,' 

Thus for the first time wc hear of' comparative grammar and 
of the tnie principle for determining the' genealogy of language 
The actual beginning of 'coraparativ'c grammar' (i.e., of com¬ 
parative linguistics) dates from JS14, when R, K. Rask WTote his 
l>tulef3$^clse oiB dit goiftls notdiske effer islands^c sprogs opfin- 
dehe (' Investigation of the Origin qf the Old ^Torsc or rcelandic 
Language which was published at Copenhagen in 1818. Tn this 
work, as his distinguished compatriot H, Pederscii justly aays, 

' we find the whole kernel from which modern methods have de¬ 
veloped tlic necessity of a regular system of phonetic corre- 
spondences (cf. pp. 7^-76); a classification of the Indo-European 
languages 6uri)rising]y accurate for its time; and a clear lecog- 
nition of the Teutonic aound-shifts later formulated by J. L, C, 
Grimm, and still known aa Grimm’s Law (cf, pp, 79-82). Two 
years after Raak had WTitten his Utidersogslse, but also two years 
before it appeared in print, F, Bopp published at Frankfort liia 
Veber das Conjugntiomayslem der Stmfkritiprtiche m Verplci- 
cAiinp mif jenein tier griechigeken, laiemUchm, pentiacken und 
germaniachert Spracke, a work with scareely a word about phon- 
ology, but showing much acuteness as regards verb-iuflexion, 
thougli marred by a desire to prove that ail endings with a contain 
the base *es- ‘ be ’ (e.g., Latin amda ' thou lovest ’ = ‘ thou art 
loving’; es 'thou art 

In 1819 there appeared at Berlin the first edition of the first 
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volume of Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, ' deutsch ’ meaning to 
him what we now term Teutonic or Gtnn&nic- Jlerc again phon¬ 
ology was lacking, but in the second edition (1B23), doubtless 
influenced by the work of Rask, some ai* hundred pages were 
devoted to this subject (revised edition in iS40j, and his famous 
Law was fully developed. Tliree more volumes followed (1826, 
1831, 1837). In his Geschickte der deutschen St^acke (BerliD, 
1848; third edition, 1867), Grimm rvas the first scientifically to 
discuss the plienoinena of ablaut (vowel-gradation) and umlaut 
(cL pp. 65-67, 60). These he eironeously regarded as due to 
iKmantic reasons, whereas, in fact, the eernantic differeutiations, 
as in English ting, sang^ sung (cf. p. 67), are later developments; 
and the true cause of vowel-gradation was destined to be dis¬ 
covered by another and leas famous sdiolar (cf. p, 430). Although 
Grimm wrote at length on phono!og}', he was still possessed by 
an almost superatilioua reverence for letters (cf. p. 432), failing 
to see that if the letter chaaged, as in Old Latin dacrriinn ‘ tear ' ; 
Classical Latin facrimo : Anglo-Sarton leor, English tear : Old 
High German zoAar, Modem German Zahre, it w'as because Uie 
sound had changed. 

Despite these faults, which were those of Grimm's da>% his 
w'ork marked a very great advance in linguistics; and it is par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy, from the historical point of view, as being 
the first truly scientific treatment of one of the chief branches of 
the Indo-European family. The example of Grimm for Teutonia 
was followed for Romance by F. Diez in his Crammatik der 
romanischsn Sprachen (three volumes, Botin, 1836-44; third edi¬ 
tion, 1883}, for Slavic by F. Miklosich in his VerfllcichciH/o Grom- 
matik dcr shvischen Spraehen (four volumes, Vienna, 1874-79), 
and for Celtic by J. K, Zeuss in his Gramjnetica Cellica (Berlin, 
1853; second edition, 1871), 

In 1821, a remarkable little essay was published at Copenhagen 
by one of Rask’s followers, J. H. Bredsdorff, Om aarsagame til 
gprogenes lorandringer (' On the Causes of Change in Language ’); 
but, partlj because of the language in which it was written, and 
partly because linguistic science was not yet ripe for it, it failed 
to w in the attention which it merited until other mvcstlgatora had 
^dvfljiced far beyoad it 

RciBBirkabl) ifoon^ Bp] 1 things considered, a comparative ^animar 
Df Indo-Europcan could be writtciij and this tmk was performed 
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by Bopp in hia Versteichende Granimatik <ks Sanskrit, Zenti, 
Crieclmchen, Lattiniscken, Lituanisckcn. Gothi^cken und Dent- 
acken Ithrce volumes, Berlin, 1833-52; third edition, 1868-70; in 
the course of the first edition, Old Church Slavic was, added to the 
title), Celtic, Albanian, and Armenian were uinitted here; but 
Bopp atill regarded Armenian as a * Zend ’ (i.o., Iranian) dialect 
(ef, pp. 320, 324); Albanian be later placed in its true setting as 
an independent branch; and in Celtic he subsequently explained 
one of the features moat pusaling to u beginner, the so-called aspi¬ 
ration and eclipsis in such combinations as ifodern Irish a talamh 
lo thsJ^wJ ‘ her land ’: a thalamk [a habw] ‘ his land': q dtalamh 
[□ daJiw) ' their land ' = Sanskrit asyaa (alnm : oaya tatam : 
esam iatam. He was atill almost silent on phonology, but extremely 
detailed as to mort>liology, though dominated by the iheor>- that 
the persona] endings of the verb were remnants of the }>crsoi]a1 
pronouns, an hypothesis devoid of validity (cf. p, 1531. He even 
extended this explanation to the cpithetologuca, so that, for 
exampic, he connected the determinative “go-, *£o- with the in- 
tcrroEalive pronoun seen in Sanskrit kd- 'who?', Greek 

Trt-Te * when 7 Latin quod ‘ what? Gothic hieaa ' who? 

Simultaneously vdih Bopp, A. F. PoU was publishing ids Ety- 
moiegbseke Forachungen avj dem Gobbete der mdogenumiachen 
Sprachen I Lemgo, 1 $33-36; new edition in ten volumes, 1850-76), 
in which he emphasised tlie importance of phonology and, for the 
first time, drew up formal tables of phonological correspondences. 
Accent likewbc now began to receive attention. As early as 1844, 
A. Hoitzmann, in his Ueber den Ablaut, published at Carlsnihe, 
perceived that accent conditioned vowcl-gradalioa (of, pp. 65-66), 
and thus explained changes of the type of German Hingen : aang : 
geaungen = English sing : sang : sur.g, his work being followed 
at Paris, tliree years later, by L. Benloew'a Be I'accontuation dans 
tes loiiflues iado-awopcennes font anrfennes qus vtodemes. Holtx- 
mann was, moreover, the first to see that accent also underlay tlic 
so-called ' grammatical change ' {gTammatmhcr H ecfesclj exem¬ 
plified, for instance, in Gothic ^arf ' 1 need'; paurhiitn * we 
need ', and later fully explained by Vemcr (see pp. 78, 70-82). 

Up to this time, in the first enthusiasm of comparative linguis¬ 
tics, Sanskrit had been regarded as tlie most primitive of all Indo- 
European Innguages. In some respects, this is quite true, but not 
m all (cf. p. 313); and the failure to recognise that certain of its 
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phonoraena are relatively late actually retarded, to a considerable 
extent, the progress of linguistic science. Tills was notably the case 
as regards its voweUsystem. Sanskrit has only three abort vow¬ 
els— a, i, and u fe and o are diphthongs, not simple vowels); and 
Gothic, the oldest form of Teutonic then known, likewise has only 
the same short vow’els (here c and o arc only long). It was taken 
for grunted, accordingly, that Indo-European had bat tlie three 
vowels a, i, and u, and that e and o were late innovations, as in 
Anglo-Saican ctaa, Latin edo as contrasted with Gothic itan, San- 
skril ndmi 'eat'; Greek -jjtni, Latin octo, Old Irish ockt, Old 
Church Slavic osiui as contrasted with Gothic ah(tiu, Gemiait acht, 
iJtiiuanian Sanskrit asfau. So far as the Western lan¬ 

guages were concerned, it was now admitted that they had the five 
vowels, i: and o liaving' split off ' from o. This new tenet was de¬ 
fended by G. Cmtius, whose chief work w'os his (Jrundsiijfe der 
ffriechischen Elymolosk iLeipsig, 1858; fifth edition, 1879), and 
who laid much stress on plionetic eorrespondeuces, though he con¬ 
tinued to regard many sound-changes as eporadic, i.e., tm occurring 
without reason and merely by chance. 

In 1861, the second summary of Indo-European appeared at 
\Veiiiiar in A. Sotileichcr’s Compcndi'siiH dcr vergieichetideti Grajft- 
fuafifc derindogtrtnanischen Sprachen (fourth edition, 1876). Here 
we find increasing accuracy in phonetic corteapondenceSpbut many 
faulty statement in morphology; and he adhered to the doctrine 
of the throe original vowels a, i, and u. On the other hand, he intro¬ 
duced the method of reconstructing hypothetical forms from which 
the historical forma were I w e would now say, may be [cf , p. loO)) 
derived, indicating them, as we still do, by an asterisk (*). Such 
forms he seems to iiavc regarded as once possessed of a real exist¬ 
ence, whereas we now make them to serve merely aa formulae 
representing our present state of knowledge, to be modified or dis¬ 
carded aa further information may dictate. He even wrote a fable 
of ten lines in tiiis hypoilictical language on ' tlie sheep and the 
horses (' new ka, which we would make •ouis efqtds q^e; 

Bedrage snr I’erpieicAcnden Sprachjorschung, v (1868) ,206—208): 
and to account for the divergence of the Indo-European languages 
from a parent stock, he proposed the fwdigree-theorv ffifnmm- 
baumlhcorte), to which J. Schmidt, in his Die VerwantschafU- 
vcrkdttnme der I’mfopcrmnaiscAen .SprncAcn (Weimar, 1872) suc¬ 
cessfully opposed hia wave-theory f IFcUenfAcoric; cf. pp 41^3) 
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the fouisdution of the genealogical ctass^ificHtioQ now gcnerallv 
adopted fcf. p. 301). 

The la^t great riflinc in tlje first pcritid of modern Imguistics 13 
that of A. Fick, who in 1868 published at Gottingen the firet edithm 
of ilia iror/CffrucA der indogermwmeken Gnindiprache in ihrem 
Beatandc vorticr Volkertrennunff. In the si^eond and tliirfl rditiona 
U870-71, 1874-761. thia was mueli enlarged witli ilie title of 
1 crjjleicltende# irffrlerbucA rfer meiifgermanischcn Sprach^ji; and 
in 1800, a ftnirtii edition was begun to which W, Stokes contributed 
a Celtic volume in 1894, and I t. Falk and A, Torp one on Teutonic 
in 1 ^ (tiie Baltifch-slaviaches Wiirierbuch of R, Trautiiiimn, 
Giittingen, 1923. is practically another volume in this scrieal; but 
the work retnained a torso, and can now be used only with caution. 
In this same period we should also lucntion H. Steinllial's flnss!'- 
fi^tionderSpruchen (Berlin, 1850) and CAaroJtteris/ijt der 
sdcAlicAste-ji r.i/pen desSprackimues (Berlin, 1860;second edition, 
1893), in the latter of which lie divided languages according to 
them outward form Into incorporating, isolating, juxtapoakional, 
agElutinative, and inJiexionat (cf. pp. 299^11, a work followed 
in principle by F. N, Fitick’s fiavptfypen des Sprnchbaucs (Leip- 
2 ig, piO), pving the structure and specimens of Chinese, Grccn- 
landic, Subiya fof the African Cenlral Bantu group), Turkish* 
Samoan, Arabic, Greek, and Georgian. 

The study of physiological jihonelies also began in this period, 
notably in J, Muller's liandbueh der Phi/sioioffie (two volumes^ 
Coblenz, 1834-^) • and the principles of transcribing alphabets 
of languages W'ritlcn in non-Romnn scripts and of jndiratitig 
sounds in languages not yet reduced to writing received attention, 
particularly in the .Standard AlpAobel of R. Lepsius (second edi¬ 
tion, London, 1863}. 

In ISei and 1864, F. Max Muller published at Oxford his Lec- 
tvres on the Science 0 / Laitguage, which did much to inakc lin¬ 
guistics generally known in the English-sjicaking vmrld. Muller 
deserves all praise as the editor of the Rigycda with Sfiyana'a eora- 
mentnry (six volumes, Oxford, 1849-74; second edition, four vol¬ 
umes, 1890-92; text only, second edition, tivo ‘imluinns, London, 
1877) and of the imiwrtant series of The Sacred liookt of the East 
(fifty Volumes, Oxford, 1879-1910), and as a jutpulariscr; but as 
a serious linguist ho was scarcely successful, and his work in tlib 
field no longer merits consideration. He was assailed with some- 
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what i]nb€comuig acerbity by an author also more distinguished as 
a SanakritisL than as a linguist, W. D. Whitney, in his Language 
and tAc Stwiy of Language (Kenv York, 1867Ji and The Life and 
Croveth of Language (New York, 1874). .A work, on tiic otlier hand, 
not yet entirely superseded is R, Caldwell’s Contparafive Gram¬ 
mar of (he Dravidian /ndian Family of Languagee (Lon¬ 

don, 18ofj; second edition, 187.1; the third edition, 1913, is drasti¬ 
cally abridged); and in 1858, W. H. Bleek published at London 
his Comparative //andboofe of Australian, A/rieon, and Polynesian 
hangmigei, foilowiTtg it with his Comparative Gromiriar of (youth- 
African Languages (I-iondon, 18&9). To this category belong in 
spirit, though in date it runs over into the nejct period, F. Aluller’s 
Grandrisj tier Rprachmmenisehafi (Vienna, 1876-88), a collection 
of skeleton-grammars of languages from all parts of tlie world, 
which is still indispensable to the student of general linguistics as 
a convenient source of material. 

The second period of comparative linguistics may be said to 
have begun in 1875 with Karl Vemer’s article (published in 1877) 
' Einc Ausnahme dor erstea LatitiTrschicbung * in the Zeitsehrift 
fw verglekhende ^SprarA/orscAuap on/ detn Gebiete der indo- 
germanisehen Sprachen, jotiii, 97-130 (for a statement of Vemcr’s 
Law, see pp, 79-82); and, in 1876, K. Bnigmann, in his article 
■ Nasalis aonarttt in dcr indogermaniseben Grundsproehe ’ fC«rti«s' 
Studtea iwr griechincken und tatemiachen Grammatik, ix, 287- 
338), established the existence of the nasal sonants and as 
well as of rand £ (cf. p. 54), 

About this same time, there was an increasing realisation that 
the phonology of Sanskrit was Ich primitive than had formerly 
been supposed. In 1870,0. Ascoli perceived, in his Corif di glotlo- 
togia (i, Turin and Florence; no more published; German transla¬ 
tion, Vorlesungcn ^cr dcr vergkickenden iMUtlekre dea Sanskrit, 
dee Grieehiachen und dee Lateiniechen. by ,1. Bassighcr and H. 
Schweisur-Sidler, Halle. 1872), Umt Sanskrit fc and i both arose 
from original gutturals (e.g., Sanskrit ferovts- * raw flesh', Lith¬ 
uanian kraiijaa * blood ’; Greek ‘flesh Latin cruor. Mid¬ 

dle Irish era ' blood Anglo-Saxon Ar^aic, English rau), Old High 
German fhjrao, Modern German roh; but Sanskrit safd-, Lith¬ 
uanian siihtas : Greek ^lcnTD'v, Latin cenlum, Old Irish Welsh 
cord. Old Higli German Aunt, Modern German Awid-er(/Anglo- 
Saxon.. English hund-redj. In 1877 (though his study was first pub- 
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lished in bis Samledeafkandlmgar, ii, Copenhagen, 1 920, 305^27), 
V. Thomsen announced the palatal law, which cstablislicd the fact 
that IndO'Ifanian Iiad once possessed an e-vowel, as exemplified in 
Sanskrit ia- ‘ who? ': Greek to'-t* ‘ when? ^ Latin quod' which 
Old Irish cd-cA 'anyone', Gothic Atcos 'who?', Angb-Saxon 
hwat, English wAol, Old High German hti^s, Alodem Ocmiaa 
wtiSf Lithuanian Aos, Old Church Slavic icii^o ' who ' from Indo~ 
European ’qso-; but Sanskrit ca It[u| * and ’ ; Phr>'gian «, Greek 
K, Latin Lopontine -pc ‘ and ’,01d Irish na-cA, Old Bulgarian 
& ' but, and ’ from Indo-European 

This discovery now seems so obvious that one wonders why it 
had not been made long before. TJie explanation must be that 
everyone was hypnotised by the idea that, since Sanskrit was the 
oldcid Indo-European language known, and w’as extremely primi¬ 
tive in many respects, it must be the most primitive in all regards 
without exception. Finally, in the year after Thomsen's discovery, 
the theory of Indo-European vocalism was piaecd on n firm foun¬ 
dation by F. dc Saussune’s Mimoire sur U syntitnc primitif des 
voyellts datit Us foRpticaindO'Ctiropecnnca {Leipiig, ] 878), written 
when ita author was only twenty-one. 

At this point, a bitter linguistic tiunrrel broke out. Brugmatm’s 
^ticie On tlie nasal sonant had appeared in a series edited by him 
in collaboration with liig teacher Curtius; but Curtius, absent on 
a journey at the time, had not seen it in manuscript and declined 
to assume any responsibility for its statements. It would ecera 
that he tiiought himself affronted by an unruly pupil who presented 
views at variance with his own, while Brugmann may Jiave felt that 
his investigations were hampered when he jmtiy considered hjm- 
eelf able to stand on his own feet. In any event, scientific research 
was unhappily entangled with personal aniinu.s; and in 1S78 Bnig- 
mann, with his friend H. Ostlioft. established his own series of 
Mofphoiogiache Untsrguehurujcn (six volumes, Leipeig 1878- 

In the preface to this series appear the words:' All sound-change, 
in M far as it proceeds mechanically, takes place in acconlancc 
With lav^ which know no exoeplions’ ('nach ausnahmsiosen 
gesetzen ). The idea in itself was jscarccly new. Vemer, in 1872, 
had already observed that every exception to rihonetic correspon¬ 
dences must haii'e a cause;' there must bo a rule for irreguiarityj 
tile problem is to find itand Jic had brilliantly established the 
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trutii of hh statement liis discovery of the Law which still 
bears his name. A. Lesklen had spoken to the same elTeet in the 
introduction to his DecUnation im Slavkck-Litaukchen und (Ver- 
manf.«clien (Leipzig^ 1S76); but the slatcment of Hnigmann and 
Osthoffi under the conditions of conscious opposition to Curtius 
which prompted it, nnd in consequence of the polemic tone which 
they adopted, was notiiini' short of a declaration of war on the 
older schooh They, like other pupils of Curtins who had not been 
wholly satisfied with hjs Icachinp, had jestingly been called' Neo- 
grammarians ' {* Junfigrammatiker'); and since their preface filso 
spoke of endeavouring to further the ^ -* jujiggraniiiiatische ” Hieh- 
tung ^ (note the use of quotation-inarks by Brugmann and Osthoflf 
themseivca) ^ the term was construed as a further mark of hostility. 
The resulip absurd and needless as Lt now' must seeio^ ivus a ilivision 
into the Leipzig SchooL represented by Brugmann and Ostlioff, as 
against lingubis like J. Schmidt and A. Bezz-enberger of the Berlin 
and Gottingen Schools. 

In the endp llie J^ipzig Schooh with its more exact prineipleSp 
prevailed I though Qic eontributiona of its rivab w-erc iti many re¬ 
spects in no w'ay inferior to its own; and Uic unhappy cleavage 
no longer exists. In Brugnianti and IV Delbrutk began tbeir 
great der verpieicftcRJcft Grammat^k der ind&gtTtim^ 

fiiWAcn pSpraeften {three volumes in six partSi Strassbtirg, 1886- 
1900)p Brugmann dealing with phonology and morphology [two 
volumes in three parts) and I^clbruck W'ith syntax fonc voiunie in 
three parts). In 1897*1916, a siCcon<l edition, which BniEEnnnn did 
not live to complete (one more volume slmuid have iwen added to 
finish the sj^ntax, which is here completely rewTiilcn from I>cl- 
bruck), appearedp completely revised and much enlarged* in three 
volumes (seven parts). Though already antiquated in detailsp but 
atill valid r on the w^holCp for principIcA^ the Grundrh^ mual be m 
the library' of ev^ery advanced aindent of linguisticsp just as its 
abridgernentp the Kwze vergleichtnde GTammatik tier indeger- 
mmiischen S^ach&n (Strassburg, 1904; French translation by 
J. Biochj A. Cuny^ and A,. Ernoiitp Abrfgi de gTamtnaire eofHpdTec 
des langues mdo-^wrppeenneft, Paris* 190fi), is siiU indispensable 
for the beginnef. 

Meanwhile, de Saussure had Wn teaching along slightly differ- 
ent linca, and may be regarded us the founder of tlie Swijss-Freneb 
School, allliDUgh his Coura de linguiatiquc o^ntrak. edited after 
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hia death by two of Iiis pupils, first appeared at Geneva in 1916 
(seeond edition, Paris, 1922). Apart from his work on the voweU 
(p. 4431, liis Dc Vcmploi du geniti/ absolu en aajuscrit (Geneva. 
1881), and hU posthuraous Cows, de Sauasurc published relatively 
little. This little, however, was of exceptionally high value; and 
through his pupils, especially A. Meitlct, equally distinguished as 
a Slavist, an Aniienist, an Iranist, and a general linguist, who 
lUtewUe wrote brilliantly on Greek, Latin, Toktiarian, and Teu¬ 
tonic, he exercised a profound infiucjicc on French linguistic sci¬ 
ence. Meillet himself, a prolific writer, was the author, among 
many other works, of an Introduction h Vetude coniparatine des 
Uingucti indo'ettropiennes (scventli ediLjon, Paris, 1934), wdiich, 
Bupplemcnling and correcting Brugmann’s work, and written from 
a (lifrercnL point of view, is also a book which must be studied by 
each and every' stTidcnt of linguistics. 

The period from 1890 onwartis has been one of intense investi¬ 
gation in specific problems of linguistics. In 1900. K. llirt pub¬ 
lished at Strassburg his tndo-germanischer Abionf (completely 
revised in his Dcr indogermajiische Vokatismus, Heidelberg, 1921, 
the second volume of his Iridogennaimcke GraminatikJ; and 
this book was supplemented by H. Giintert's /HdopfruwiniscAe 
Ablautsprobhmc iStrassburg, 1916). Very recently a pupil of 
AJcilJct'a, J. Kujpylowiea, has begun to develop a new possibility in 
Indo-European phonology whh his theory of the ■ eonscmantal 
eliwa ’ fef. p. 65), thegefmsof wdiicli may be found in de Saussurc's 
SijEthiio, as well as in the writings of H. Pedersen, H. Aloller, and 
otbers. 

According to this theory, which acenis destined to solve many 
problems of the Indo-European sound-system which have hitherto 
defied explanation, there would appear to have been three (perhaps 
four) of these shwas; and the present position of Kuryfowica in his 
Jftudea indoeurojiicnnca, i (Cracow, 1935), may be gummarised ns 
follows: all original long vowels fi.e., those resulting neither from 
prolonged grades [cf. p. 661 Hut from contraction of twro short 
VDwxlsI arise from combination of a short vowel with a conso¬ 
nantal shwa, i.e., i from e -h j,; d from e -f a,; 5 from c -|- d 
from e -J- e from + c; a from a, -1- e; o from g, -h e; <j from 
it + etc., become first e-Pie, then «-e, and finally a, etc.; 

every a vanishes between consonants except for surviving traces in 
Greek and Armenian; all Indo-Europcau words beginning with a 
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vowel have lost an inkbl j except in Hittite, wliere it appeai^s as 
h (e-g,, Hittite ftunfi ‘ before '; Sanskrit unti, Greek arn, Latin 
ante fmm •m"**^* appears ns Aft iti Hittite (o,g., Hittite dehh-i 
'I place' from 'dkcg^- : Circek Latin gj vokos 

voketcsg plosives (e.g., Sanskrit plbati * he drinks \ OJd Irish ih 
from and, like j*, it aspirates plosives in Indu-Ir&niaT) 

(c,g., Sanskrit prtfiu* ‘ broad '; Greek rAuTvr' broad Lithuanian 
pU/tis ' breadth ' from Sanskrit ahdm ‘ I': Latin ego 

from *cgg‘o}, 

Atteiiipte to (letcrmiiiic the phonelie values of these consonantal 
shwfis, wluMC true order seetns to have been |i, jhave been 
made, with fair accord in principle, by E. Sapir, E. Sturtevant, 
W, touvreur, and the author. The latter regards the second pair 
t^^hich he writes g, and as probably the voioeleas and voiced 
laryngal spirants jti J and f 5 ]; and the first pair (written by him 
p, and as the voiceless glotul plosive pj and the voiceless 
glottal spirant (hj. His chief divergency is that he believes at 
present that a -f- (the of Kurylowicz] becomea d,‘ e + g, 
bccomea e; o + g, becomes d (cf, Hittite neuajftAun ‘ I renewed ’: 
Greek iw from * 1 .^ 05 ,Latin notdre; Hittite dekhi' 1 place ’: 
Greek ri-ftj-#". Latin fec-l; Hittite dakhi ‘ i take ’ : Greek 
* I give \ Lutin do-nitm * gift ^}. 

An endeavour to establish linguistics as an exact science (cf, 
p, 4) is being made by the Danes L. Hjelmslev and H. J. Uldall 
on the basis of immanent meUiod and objective analysis. Con¬ 
vinced that the nature of an object can be understood solely when 
studied from within, they hold that language has been considered 
hitherto practically exclusively from a combination of the phy-ii- 
cal physiological, and paychological points of view which is essen- 
tifllly transcendental, and iios led to an analysis which is merely 
subjective, so that no ilieory has yet been evolved which gives a 
complete and unambiguous explanation of linguistic phenomena 
The theory advanced by the« seboiars, which U nothkg Zrof 
revolutionary m its impUcaLiona for the whole foundation of lin- 
guwticB, hofl not yet been formulated definitely by them- but it 
seems higliiy probable that, when fully developed, it mai prove 
t 4 ^ be of great value. 

Tiie importance of physiological phonetics has likeadse received 
increasing ^□gnition. The first specific work on thU subject was 
E. Briickes Grundzuge der l^hyeiohgie und Sy.Unuitik dcr 
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(Vienna, 1656), which was superseded by E. Sii-vers’s 
Gnmdiiisfe der La^tphysdoloeh (fifth edition, I,cipzig, 1901). 
Auionfl: later treatises on this theme we may mention Abbe F. J. 
Roussclot's Prinfipcs de phonUique itph-tmentah (Paris, 1897- 
1909), E. W. Scripture’s Ekments of Eiperinicidal Phonettea 
(New York, 1903), O. Pancotiwlli-Cftlsia's Experijiienteife Pho^ 
nctik m jArer Anieendiinp auf dk Spracfmksensckaft (ecrond edi- 
tion, Berlin, 1924), and D. Jones's Outline of En$lish Phonetkt 
(fourth edition. Cambridge, 1635); hut all these have been super¬ 
seded for the ILngubit by M. Gmmmont's Ynjitif de pAon^/iiji«! 
(Paris. 1933) . A good elementary introduction to the subject is 
G. Noel-Armfield’a General Phonefics (third edition, Cambridge, 
1924). Likewise essentially phunologiea) in bearing arc E. Her¬ 
mann's Die SUbenbildung im Orier-hischett ti»d in den ondem indo- 
ffer/FinniiTcAeii Spmehen (Gottingen, 19231. R. GauthioUs Fin 
de mot cn indo-ewoiken (Paris, 1913), and E. H. Sturlevant’s 
Linyii^tic Cftangc (Chicago, 1921); white tlie llicory of deter¬ 
minatives fef. pp. I5(}—159) has been developed with acumen and 
daring by P. Persson in his .^fwdren sur Lehre von der li'urMler- 
weiterung und Wursdvariation (Upsala, 18911 and Bdtrdge zvr 
iadogermaniteken Wortforsehmg (Upsala, 1912), 

Syntax and semantics have had fewer genernt discussions of 
importance, though we may mention particularly H. Jacobi's 
Compositum und Ncbenmtz (Bonn, Jg07) for the fortner; and 
Al. Brcal'a Esaai de sOnantiipK (seieiire des significations} (sev¬ 
enth edition, Paris, 1922; English translation by Mrs. II. Gust, 
Seaiafifics.- Studies in the Science of Afeaning, London, IffiK]), H. 
Falk’s BetydningsiaTe (Christiania, 1920), and A. Carnoy's Science 
dn mol: traits dc s^jfianU'^ur (Paris, 1938) for the latter. On the 
psychology of language, many honks have been WTitten, notably 
H. Paul’s Principkn der Sprachgeschkhte (fifth edition. Halle, 
1920; English translation of the second edition by H. A. Strong, 
Prine/pfcj? of the llktory of Latigmgc, London, ISDO). J, van 
Ginneken's P>me(pes de (mguisttgue jttspchofoojtjne (Paris, 1907), 
H. G. C. von der Gabelentz's Spraekwigsmschaft: ikre Awjfpnbcn, 
Methoden und bishetigen Ergebmsse (second edition, Leipzig, 
1901}, and W, U iindt's Dk Sprache (tlm first part of his rblfrer- 
psychologk, third edition, Leiprig, 1911-12). 

This latter work provoked a lively ctmtrovcrsy with Delbrtick 
(cf. p. 444); but since Wundt knew little lingnisties, nod Del- 
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bruirk illtle peycliolog)’, tUeir logomachy profited neither side. 
More reccptly, the German philosopher E. Cassirer has taken up 
the subject in the first volume of his Philosophic der symbolischen 
Fcrmen (Berlin, 1923), and F. Mauthner wrote three volumes of 
Scttrd£ie zu ein^rKritik derSprache (third edition, T.ieipzig, 19231; 
but the best book here known to the author is H. Delacroix’s 
JjC Lansage et in penfee {second edition, Paris, 1930), where a 
really serious attempt is made to evaluate both linguistic and 
p^chologieat data without pre-conceived theories (cf. p. 93). The 
thanklesa subject of the origin of language (cf. pp, 39^1) has also 
attracted attention, as in 0, desperseti’s Language: Ii 9 .Vnlure, 
Deveiopmsnt, and Origin (London, 1922). Two excellent popular 
presentatjans of these aspects of linguistics have been made by 
.4, Dnuzat in iiis La vie du tangage (Haris, 1910) and La PAifoio- 
phie du fajtgflpe (Paris, 1017). 


A work of unusual linguistic value was P. Kretschmer'a EmJef- 
tifitfl in dffl Geschichte der grteckizchen SpracAe (Gottingen, 1806), 
which Inspired intensive study of the languages of Asia Minor; 
and about this lime began a scries of arehacolngleal investiga* 
tioRS wliich liav'fi given ub a knowledge of Hittite and other Asianic 


tongiics and of Tokli^an, Kliotoncse, Parthian, and Sogdian in the 
general region of Chinese TurkisUin. The jiroblcm of the relation 
of language to civilisation (social linguistics), first seriously taken 
up in 1M5 by A. Kubn in his Zur ilUesUn Oczchichte der mdo- 
gcrmniujchcR Foitcr (second edition, Berlin, 1877) , was carried 
furtlier in ,4, Pictet s Lea Ongmea iitdo-europ^cnines, ou fea Ari/a.’ 
prmitifs (second edition, three volumes, Paris, 1877 1 ; but materiaJ 
and method were tlicn scarcely odequate, and the picture drawn 
was far too idea!. In 1870, V. Helm reacted vigorously against this 
romanticism in his Culturpfianzen and liou^tkierc in ihrem 
Ibcrgang nach Grierkenland und Italian soicte ,'n daz ubrigr 
I eighth eiMion, Berlin, 1911); and he woa followed by 
Otto Schrader m his .SprncAuergleicAujig tinj Urgcsrfiichte (third 
edition, -Jena 1907) and, espccinlly. in his Weofiejjjton der 
tndogermamj^chun AUertumkuade (Sirasshurg ItHU ■ conmicteiv 
revi^^and enlarged by A. Kehring. Berlin and Uipzig, 


The Indo-European problem itself was treated by I] d’Arbois 
de Jubamvullc in Jits Les premiere kubitants de VEwope (second 
edition, two volumes, Parig, 18S9-9J), by G. Dottin in Ilia Lee 
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anciefi^ peuples rfe rEto*^e (PunSp 19161, and espcdally by H. 
Hirt Id bis Die ludogemtunen (Straijsburgj 1905-<I7) and by S. 
Frist m Ills A'lii^UTp Augbreiiung und fterkunft der Indogermfinen 
(Berlin^ 19I3K The mo^i recent snmniiirics of oor knowledge of 
these subjects are the relevant artklea in M. Ebert's 
der Vefrge&chiehte (fifteen volumes, Berlin^ 1924^2). Tlie actual 
combination of social with comparative linguistics has been espe¬ 
cially furthered by A, IMejllctp as in his La Afith^fJe eompamiwe 
en Ungw^tique ktBtorique (Oslo, 1925i and Jiis Lmguiatique hta- 
torique el tifiguistique ginh-ate itwo volumes^ Paribf, 1926-36; 
collections of studies originally published in technical joumalsp 
etc.), as well as in tlic chapters on vocabulary m hk volumes on 
Teutonic and Slavic and on general linguistics. A careful study of 
the relation of language to society, based on an escamination of 
the very pHmitivc Australian Aranta has been made by A- Som- 
merfelt (La longue ct la caraetires socianx d uae 

de type arckQupiej Oslo, 193S). In his incomplete humous 
Languages m Hiaiory and Politico (Oxford. 1938), A. C. ’tVooluer 
planned a comprehensive study of tlie itiJliicoce of language on 
historical and political dovelopmenU. 

Linguistic geography icf. pp. 120-125) practically began with 
O. Wenker'sDotf rAcfniscAs Platt (Diisseldorf, 1877), and its prin¬ 
ciples have been di^cu^sjcd by K. Oaberg in his Sprachgeographim 
(Aarau, 190Sj and Aspects gSographiqties du langage (Paris^ 
1936)* by E. Gamillschcg in his Sprachgeographic (Bielefeld and 
Leipzig, 19281 p and oUiers* and has been popularbeil by A- Dauzat 
ID his La G^ograpkie Imguistique (Paris, 10221. 

Investigation here baa borne fruit in a large number of linguistic 
maps and atlases p of which easily the most elaborate yet published 
13 the Atlas ImgtdsHque de ia France (Paris^ 1902-10) by E. 
Edinoijt and J. GiJJicron, with more than two thousand and forty- 
eight sheets for six hundred and twenty-nine communes throughout 
France. This formed the modcL for their Atlas Ungwafique de ta 
Cor&e (Parijs, 1914) p O. Bluch^s Afka Jingtii^ffgae dcs Forges 
Tiierjdmjiafcs (Fari&p 1917), P. Le Roux^s dc iu 

Basse-Bretagne (Rennes, 1924 siqqA, A, Gricra's Atlas linguistic 
de Catalunya (Barcebnap 1923 sqq,)* K. Jaberg and J. Jud's 
Sprack^ und Sathatlae ffaficn^ und der Sfid^cAu^ci^ (ZoGngen, 
1928 sqn.Jp E. Blanquacrt^s DiabcNAtias I'Ofir Klein^Brahanl 
(Antwerp. 1925). H. VangAs^en^s Dialcct-Aiha van Zwd-Oost- 
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Flflanrfsrfiii ftwo volumtB, Antwerp, 1931), and Dialeci-AtiaS van 
Xord-Oott-Vluandcren en Zceuu^scA-T'laanderen (Antwerp, 19351, 
A. Bcnnikc and M, Krifdcni^en’a Kart over de danake folkcmdl 
(CDpcnhagcn, 1&9&'19141, tho Deutseker Sprochatlaa nf F- Wrede 
and his coUaboratoriit iMarhurg, 1926 sqq.), the projected linguis- 
tio atlas of the United States and Canada by H. Kuraih and his 
staff, of which the three volumes for New England appeared at 
Providence in 1939 with a handbook, and C. Weigand's Linguis- 
ti'jcAer Atids dw daeorumdnisoAen (Leipzig, 1898- 

19091. 

Perhaps the best general maps for Europe arc Stanford's StetrA- 
ilffflp of tAe Lingutsfic Areas of Europe (London, 1917), D. Scha- 
Fer’fl A'arfe derLanderund roiher Extropaa (eighth edition, Berlin, 
1918), A, flaberlandt's iifdrtc d(?r FolAer Enropas nacA SprucAe 
and FoiftsdicAte (Vienna, 1927), L'Europa. efvico-lingiiisiica 
(Novara, 191B), vurioius maps in L. Dominian'a Frontiers of Laii* 
Qvage and .Volfonatify in Earopa (New York, 1917), and an 
excellent Linguistic Afap of Europe (never published) prepared 
in 1919 for the Amerioan l[)omnussioa to Negotiate Pence, 

Linguistic mope for special areas are to be foitnd In many works 
dealing with the regions in question. The whole world is covered 
in the series given in ic« Languet du monde, edited by A, Meillet 
and M. Cohen (Paris, 19241, in the atlag of Father W. Schmidt’s 
SpracA/omdiifn und SprucAfitJcrmc dfif Erde (Heidelberg, 1926), 
and in A. Drcxel and R. WimpisaingcT's Sprachejif Volker und 
fifljiifcn dcr Erde (Iimabruck, 1934). and the Atlas tmgvlatlaia 
of the same cartographers, aided by a sta(f of collaborators flnna' 
brock, 1934). 

We may also note for ancient Greek the map in C. D. Buck, 
Tnirodv£tion ta the Study of the Greek Dialeds (revised edition, 
Boston (1928); also in H. PedcTsen's imffuwffc Sefence m the 
SineUcTitk Century, Cambridge, U. S. A., 1931); for Italic, the 
map itiil. Whatmough s TAe Aoundati'om of Roman Italy (Loodon, 
19371: for Irish, the maps giving Uic proportions of Irish-speakers 
in 1911 and 1923 in the Report of the OomuWiJn na CaeifaeAfo 
(DiibUn, 1925): for Romance, the map in the first volume of G 
Grober’s Grundrfas der romaniacAcB PAilolo^w (second edition 
Strnasbiirg, 1904; reprinted in H. Hirt’s Die Indogermanen, ii! 
.Strassburg, 1907»; for Teutonic, three maps in the firat volume of 
H, Paul’s Grundrisa dcr gertnanischen PhMogie (second edition 
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Strasaburg, 1901); for Poland and the Baitic area, Poteind: Ethno¬ 
graphical Map ant) Baltic Provinces (Ethnographical Map} (Geo¬ 
graphical Sccfi'ott 0 / ffts General Staff, S70tP and Geographical 
Section of the Peace Congress, no. 133); and for Uralic and Altaic 
the Map of Eurasia showing the Diatribution of Turanian Peoples 
in A Manval on the Turanians and Pan-Turanianiam (London 
1921 ). 

For the Caucasus, we liavc the maps by N. von Scidlitz in Pefer- 
wontw xxvi (1880), Tafet 15, and H. Sehuchardt, 

ib, xliii (1897), Tftfcl 6, and eEpecia)]y the Bihnograffieakafa karta 
kavkaskago kraja (Tiflis, 1909); for Modem Armenian, tlie map 
in n, Adjarian's Chasipcation de$ dialectes armSniens (Paris, 
1909); for Indian, the cxtremc)y detailed scries in the Linguiaiic 
Survey of India (Calcutta, 1903 sqq.); for North America, J, W. 
Powell's Linguiatk Fa7niliea of American Indiana north of Mexico 
(moflt conveniently accessible in the Handbook of American 
Indiana, i = Huf(e/in of the Bureau of j-lwiencofi Ethnology, no, 30, 
Washington, J907); and for Central America, the map in Indian 
Ifnjtguages of Mexico and Central America by C, Thomas and J. R. 
Swanton (= Btdtctin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, no, 44, 
R'a^hington, 1911) and especially the Vbersichtskarte derSprachen 
Mcirikoa und Mitlelainerikas, Nordwest-SHdamerikaa und irest- 
indiens in the second volume of W. Lehmann's Zcntral-Amerika, 
parti, Die Spracken Zcntral-Amerikas (Berlin, 1920). Many others 
are scattered thmugli scientific ttoolcs and journals, and some may 
he ignored as open to the sintpiciou tliat they have been made for 
purposes of propaganda. A full cartography of linguistic and cthno- 
lo^cal maps is touch to be desired. 

Cloaely connected nith linguistic geography is the study of 
place-names, which, by their survival, often show that certain 
languages were once spoken in areas from which they have long 
^ce vanislied. Such names are not merely of linguistic interest, 
but are also highly important for the Idstorian as being the sole 
evidence, apart from archaeological indicatious, for many migra¬ 
tions of peoples in pre-historic periods (cf. pp. t20-l2o). One 
must bear in mind, however, that research in place-names (includ¬ 
ing, in practice, the names of peoples and rivers, and even of 
streets, farms, and helda) is beset by even greater dilhculties ttian 
etymology in general. If, for example, one did not have actual 
record of the original form of the name of York, one could scarcely 
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treire it back to EhoToc^m; and while the Damcfi of Ftewnfi in 
France and of Vti tum oti the Danube arc now identical in form^ 
they cotpc frotn totally ilivcrEont and unrelated origins (see p» 
123). 

An excellent popular book on tbis subject is A. Dau^at's Lea 
Noms de heii:r iFaris^ 1926? ■ and atnoiig the soundest scientific 
treatments for B|>ei:iiil areas one may mention the JntTodudion to 
the Survey of Engii^h Flacc-Xames I two parU, Cambridgep 1924 ^ 
ToJlowed by a series of volumes on the place-names of individual 
counties; E. Ekwairs Concise Oxford Dictionfiry of English Ptace- 
Names (Oxfordr . tV.i. Watson ft i^lory of the Cetlic FhxcC^ 

Namrit of Seplbufi iE[1inburgh^ 19261* P, Joyce's Origin and 
tory of Irish Numes of Plaees (Lhree volumes, Dublin, 1869—1913) ^ 
E.Hogan'sOfromaflf^'cori Goedeiirntn I Dublin, 1910), A, Longnon's 
Noms de Jj>tt de J« France I Purls, 1920-29S; E. Aluret^s Les 
de bVudan# ks longnesromanes [Paris [ 1929] I ^ M. Olsen's/'arniis 
and Fanee of Ancient A“orM?fiy: The Plac€-Namc& of n Coiiniry 
discussed in their Bearings on Social nnd Religious History (Oslo* 
19281* ftnd H, Kmlie's Die oiten balkamlhjrischon geogrophischcn 
Namen I Heidelberg, 192 h“i). This branch of linguistics hm as its 
special journal the ZeiUchrift fur Ortsnamonfofitchung (Munich 
and BerUn, 1925 sqq.). 

Personal names have likewise received scientific inveBtigation, 
but here tlie resulbs linvc been less satisfactory. Popular works of 
roerit* wliich indicale tlic principles to followed, are Dausat's 
/4eiS Moms de personnel (Paris, 1925) and E. Week Icy's Surnomcs 
(third edition, London, 1937) and The Romonee of Names (third 
edition* London, 1917)* The general structure of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean system of nomenclature la g^ven In the first edition of A. 
Fick'^a Die grierhisrhen Fersonennitmen (Gottingen* 1874; the sec¬ 
ond edition by F. Bechtel* m 1894, deals only with Greek), nnd 
most of the Indo-Europeani grouini have special IreatUes on the 
subject* such as A- Hilka, Die indiseken PersoncnnoTiien ( Bonn, 
1910); F. Justi, IranhchesNamrnbuch (Marburg, 1895); F.Bech¬ 
tel, Die histori^chen Personennameu dea Crwchischcn bis rar Kai^ 
serzoit {Halle, 1917); . Schtilzc* Ziir Geschichto der luteinischcfi 

Eigcnnamen (Berlin, 1904); H. Krahe, Lexikon atlillyrisoher Per- 
tofumiiOfiMPi {Heidelberg, 1929); E. Forateinann, AUhoehdeniMches 
Navienbuch, \ (second edition, Bonn* 1900}; M . Schdnfeld, iror^er- 
buch der aUgcnmmschen Fersmtn- nnd Vdlkcmamca (Hoidel- 
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i)erg, 1911); R, Trautmfliiii, Die aUpreusaiecken Personennamcn 
(GottingGD| 10^5) r And F, Aliklti$ich, Dis Bildvng der elovischcn 
Fersonennamcn {Vienna, iSfiOt ; while F. Solinsen's Ifidogermttn- 
ieche Eigentiamen aU Spiegel der Kulturgeschiehte (edited by E. 
Frnenkel, Heidelberg, 1922) is of particular intercH in this con¬ 
nexion. Outside Indp-European, specifll mention should be made 
of G. B, Gmy's Studies ik Hebrew Proper A affie* (Oxford, 189(1). 

The classification of languages has been studictl by F. N. Finck 
in his Klassifi^cation der Spracken (Marburg, 1901), by McilJct in 
his Difllcrfcs mdty-europiens (second edition, Paris, 1922) , and by 
H. Pedersen in his Groupemevt des dialeetee indo-europiene 
(Copenhagen, 1925) ; while their distribution in Europe hag been 
discussed by L. Dominiati in his Frontiers of Language and 
.VoftonaWiy m £:iir£>pe (New York, 1917) and by Moillet in his 
Languea dans VEurope nouuelle [second edition, much en¬ 
larged and with a statistical apficiidix by L, Tesniere, Paris, 1928}. 

In coDStderitig eioasi heat ion, Mcillet later advanced a highly in¬ 
teresting peripherai theory. Observing that the language-groups at 
tw*D extremes of the Indo-European area, Itnlo-Celtic in the west 
and Indo-Iranlan in tlic cast, possess certain points in common 
which arc not found in the areas between them (c.g,, the Itaio- 
CelLic genitivc'ia -i, as in Latin viVi ‘ of a mun ’ = Old Irish fir 
from ’Hfri, compared W'ith such Sanskrit formationa as sfatnMi- 
bkavati * he becomes a postu/HtJ)ari-kari#i^(i(r ‘ he will make an 
offering cf. the typo of Latin itivi-fied ‘ I vivify, make alix-p 'i , 
he suggested that these extreme linguistic groups broke away from 
the primitive Indo-European language-speakers before any others 
of their kin. Tliongh tins hyTwthesis has not escaped criticism, it 
fioems sound in principle and is afiparently confirmed by certain 
minor, though cumulatively important, evidence which he himself 
did not note. Meillet also discussed Indo-European tnotrica in his 
Originea indo-europiennes dee mitres greca [Paris, 1823) , an older 
and now antiquated work on this subject being R. iVestphars 
Atlgerneine ^^efrik der indogermatiischen und aemitiachen Volker 
(Berlin, 1892). 

Surveys of the various language-families of the world have been 
made in L$s Langues du monde ( Paris, 19241, edited by A, Meillet 
aud M. C^ohen; by FatJier W. Schmidt in his Die Sprackfamilien 
tmd Spracken treise derErde (Heidelberg, I928I , w-ith rich biblio¬ 
graphical material and on excellent linguis*ic atlas; and by E, 
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Kicckers in his Die Sprachstumme der Erde ( HcidclborE^ 1931), 
L- in his Principe^ dc grummniTe p^n(^a(€ tCopenha- 

geOp 1928), followed by his La Calegmie des cm, i tAarhua,. 1955), 
has begutip in colkboration wLUj H. J, Uldal], a fresh investigation 
of language and a neiv classification of iinguiftiic phenntiiena wbjoh 
give promise of being of mncii value (ef, p. 4 if>). 

In discussion of language and of llnguistjca in genera^ vo1um«?s 
of importance have been written (passing over the antiquated La 
Linguktiq^ie of A. Hovelaeqnc, fourth edition, Pari$, 1888) by 
L. Bloomfield, Introdueiion to the Slud^j of Ijanguagc (second 
edition, practically re-written, New York, 1933); E. Sapir, Lan¬ 
guage (New York, 1921); Vendryes, Le I^ngoge* in^rorfuc^foti 
Unguietique d VhUtgire (Paris, 1921; English translation hy P, 
Ratlin, Language, I^ndon and New" York^ 1925); •L ilarnuaeaUi 
La Lingui^tique, on ssdence du langage (Faria, 1921) ; and Vk. L. 
Gmff, Lctnpuni^e and Languagesc an Introduction to Linguistics 
(New ’Vorkp 1932}, ^larouzcau being also the author of a very 
serviceable little Lextquc de la terminologie linguistique [Paris, 
1933) . IL Hlrt wrote a new Jnefo^crmonwcAc Gramnuitik (seven 
vo1unae$j Heidelberg, 1921-371, marked by great ingenuity and 
deep learning, but so daring that caution \& frequently advisable 
in using it; and Kieckers has publi&^hcd tlic first volume of an 
Einfuhniiig in die indogermanische Spraehwiit^enschajt ! Munich, 
1933). The useful //nndicjffr'fig bij de sludie der vinrgelijketide indo- 
gcTTnaaiiRche taalwctcnBchup voarol met bestrekLing tot de itlos- 
sieA:c en gennaamche talen by Mgr, J, Schrijncn (^cond edition, 
Leyden, 1924, (icrman translation, in dns Studiuni der 

mdogermankchen Sprachmsunschaft, by W. Fischer, Heidelberg, 
19211 deals only with the history and the general principles of 
linguistics, and wdth Indo-European phonology'. In hb voInmeB 
Vunita fLorigine del iinipmggio (Bologna, 1905) and EUrnenti di 
glottolog^a (two volumes, Bologna^ 1922-23), A. Trombetti 
gathered an imajense amount of mateHal, but was (cd by super¬ 
ficial resemblances and ill-founded theories to eoncluiaions incorn- 
mensurate in value with the labour ejtpended; and a similar verclict 
must be rendered on H. Kopj^lmann^s Dk eurmische Sprach- 
/amiifa, /ndogermfinzscft, A'oren und Verimndtes {Heidelbcrgr 
1933 )n 

During thb recent peritxi cf very ^ial attention 

hB5 been pftid to etymology. The principal etymological diction^ 
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ari 0 s and chief grauimars of iDdividtiat languages have already 
been listed in Chapters XI and XII. Here w'c need add only that 
the scicniiCcally uniustifiable, though pedagoKi<^aIly practical, 
Comparison of Greek and Italic has received dlscusaion in aceorci- 
aiicc with linguistic prineiplM in the Traif^ th ^ammaire com- 
pflrde dtt fan^i chsiiques of A, Meiltct and J. Vendryes tsecond 
edition, Paris, 19241 and in the Comparafivc OVnoimar of GVeefc 
and Latin of C. D. Buck (Chicago [19i33 j). 

The possible relation of Indo-Europeoji to other linguistic fam¬ 
ilies has naturally received much study, altbougli stress has too 
often been laid on Icsticographicul coincidences rather than on 
phonological and morphological correspondencea, which alone can 
be considered decisive for estabUslung genetic retationsliip (cf. 
pp, 1101-303). Attempts have been made to connect Indo-European 
with Semitic on the one hand, and with Urnlic on the other. To the 
advocates of the first theory belong, notably, H. Moller with his 
SrmtfiWA untl Indogernianisch (Copcnliageii, 19071 and his I'er- 
gletchcndeg indogiirrfiQnisch-gemttischet Wortt^burh (Gottingen, 
1911), and A. Cuny with his ^tvdes preprammaticala jnrr le 
doHuifne des (anjrues indo-e.iirapcenne* e( cAorntfo-seiniG'^uee 
(Paris, 1924); wliili* the hypothesis of the affinity of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean with Ur a lie, first suggested by V. Tiiomscn in 1869, Is de¬ 
fended, to mention on fy a single name, by B. ColUndcr in his /ndo- 
vralischei &pTachg\it (Upsala, 1934), 

The words Iwrrowed by Uralic from Indo-European were studied 
by H. Jacobsohn in his Aricr xtnd Vgrofinnen (Gdttingcn, 19221; 
and Thomsen wrote two standard works on the relations of Uralic 
to Teutonic and to Baltic; Den gotiske itproghlasaea inflydelse pB 
den fiiiske (Copenhagen, 1869; reprinted in his Sdmlede afhand- 
linger, ii, 51-264, Copenhagen, 1920; German translation by E. 
Sievers, Ueber den Arnffuss der germanisehen Spracken auf die 
finniach-tappitchen, Halle, 1870) and Beroringer rnellem tie finske 
og dc bait lake flitnuiitJc-lcttislieJ eprog (Copenhagen, 1890). More 
recent discussions are T, E, Karaten’s GermantscA-finmeche LeAn- 
wortslvdirn (Helsingfore, 1915) and Fragcn aus dem Gebietc der 
germankeA-fiiinwcAon Beni/irungen (Helsingfors, 1922), and Col- 
linder’s UrgermaniacAe LeAntedrtcr im Fintiischen (Upsala, 1032). 

How far impliesticiie of this character may go is clearly ex¬ 
pressed by H, Pedersen, who lends to them the favouring w'cigbt 
of his authority in the words fLinffuittic Science in the Nineteenth 
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Cenlury, Cambridge^ U. S. A., 1931» p. 33S): ' Tf we accept rela¬ 
tionship^ we are led yet fartlier afield, not only to Samoyed, which 
eannot be separated from Finno-Ugrian^ but throughout all of 
Northern Asia and acro&a Bering Slrailp because aituilar, tliougii 
raiuterp reacifiblancca like those here cited arc found also in Turk¬ 
ish, Mongolian and Manchn, In Yukagbir, and even in Eskimo. Ifj 
on the other band^ wc agree in the matter of relationship with 
Semiticp then we musl also accept relationship v^ith the far-flung 
Hamitic family, and perhaps with Basque. And squarely in the 
midst between our supposed Northern and Southern relatives stand 
the Caucasian languages^ which wc cannot ignore, and various 
extinct languages in Asia Minor and thereabout. It is not impos¬ 
sible lhat some of the non-Indo-European languages of antiquity 
in Asia Minor were once the moat elrksoly related of all to the 
Indo-European family \ 

The number of pcriodicab devoted to Ungubties is far from 
small. Here belong, notably^ the Zeitsvhrift fur I'ergteichendc 
SprachfoTEchmig ajif dem Gebiete des Deutschcji. GHechUchen 
UTid Lateiniickm i Berlin, 18o2-74J, continued a^ Zvil^^chnft fdr 
vcrgteichctidc Spr(ichfor$€ht{Tig an/ dem Gebictc dcr indogermtini- 
echen Spruchen (Berlin, 18?7 sqq ; geucrally abbreviated as KZ =z 
Kuhn's ZeU^chrtfiJ, the Memoircs ^ntYBulkim de la de 

ItngidMiquii dr Pons (Paris, 186g Miq.; MS^LP and BSLP respec¬ 
tively) ^ the ilalmTio (RoniCp Turin, ftn<l 

Florence, 1873 fiqq.; AGlf, the Ecdrfige. zur Kundc der indo- 
germum^thtn Sprachen (Gottingen, 1877^1906, HB ^ Beszen- 
berg^ri^ B^tirdgvf j the Indogcrmunischc F{?rschu^gC 7 i (Strassburg, 
now Berlin and I.eipRig, igqi sqq.; If}, Glolta: ZeitschTift fur 
gnechische und Inteinhicke Spracke (Gottingen^ 1907 sqq, ^ espe- 
eiafly important for lJIlguistic^^ in tljc Mediteirancan areal, 
n or^cr uT3/f Sfichcn^ kultufhistonscke Z&itschrifi fur Spruch- ufid 
SachfoTschutig (lleidelfjerg, 1909 sqq.; dealing particularly with 
social linguistics) p the Rivista mdo-grrra-ituUca (Naples, 1916 
sqq.; RIGlfy Language jBaltimore, 1925 sqq.K and Emerita 
(Madrid, 1933 sqq.). 

PhoDPtipfl has its special joimiols, each as Le MaUre phoaitiqae 
tBourg-la-RdDe, 1889 sqq.l, intemathn^les Z^Tifralblatt fUr 
exp^menMU Phonfttk (Berlin, 1891-1922), and La Revae dc 
pAon^tKjtie (Pans, 1911 sqq.). Since 1928, intcrnafional lincuistic 
congre«^^ have been beld; and the first international congresa for 
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toponymy and nntliTO|ioiiyiny met at Paris in 1938- Studies of 
much value cin Asiatic, Oceanic, Australian, African, and American 
languages frequently appear in Antkropot: inttmationalle Zeil- 
schrift fur V'difccr- und SjirarAen^undr (Modiing-bei'Wien, 1906 
sqq.) ; and many jourtiuls whicti are primarily philological, ethno¬ 
logical, or archaeological often contain articles of linguistic valuc- 
lo control tliia mass of material, of all gradeit of importance, 
the linguist, like every other specialist, must have hibliographies- 
From 1891 to 1913, hooka dealing with linguistics were listed and 
reviewed especially in the AnrefgerhlaCC which forms a supplement 
to the volumes of the Indogermatiiifhc Forschurigen; and some¬ 
thing may also be found In the Orientalistche Biblicgraphie i Ber¬ 
lin, 1888-1922; OB). Since 1913, the linguist has had the Indo- 
germaninchei Jukriiuch fStrassburg, now Berlin and Leipzig; IJ), 
which lisU boUi iKioks and articles, often with illuminating criti¬ 
cisms; the ■ compie-rendus ' of the BvlUtin de la sociiti da Im- 
guiatiqne de Park are invaluable; and most linguistic journals 
contain reviews and hibliograpliical material w'hich should be con¬ 
sulted. The exhaustive character of the bibliography of the Indo~ 
germoimfkes Jahrbtich la indicated by the rubrics in the volume 
for 1936 fpublisbcd in 19381: general linguistics, phonetics, gram¬ 
mar, and etymology; iinguistic sociology; linguistic jihiloaophy, 
psychology, pedagogies, and pliysiobgy; Indo-Kuropean linguis¬ 
tics aod archaeology; Tnkliarian; Indo-Iranian; Armenian; 
Albanian; Greek; Italic (including the non-indo-Eiiropean and 
prae-Italic languages of Italy); Celtic, Teutonic; Bako-Slavic; 
and Asianic (liittite,etcd. Of bibliographies for individual groups 
not exhaustively covered by the tiic most important are, 

for Classics, the Bibliatkeixi phUolagica cftuai'ca I Berlin, 1875 
sqq.) and .f. Marouzeau's iJix nnrtcca de bibliographie dassiqtte, 
(Paris, 1927-28} and L*Annie phiialogiqua (Paris, 1928 
sqq.); and for Teulcnic, the JahresbEiicht iiher die ETscheinungen 
au/ deni Gebiele der gcrmamschen Philologie (Dresden and Leip¬ 
zig, 1879 sqq.). 

The question of the ori^nal home of Indo-European (cL pp. 
304-310) has been exliaustjvely discussed not only by 0. Schrader 
in his Itealltxikon, by H. Hirt in his Indogermanen, and by others 
(c.g.. R. G. Latham, in his Elements of Comparative Pkihlogy, 
London, 1863), but also in special volumes by M. Much, Die 
Ueimat der indogermanen im LfcAle der tp'geechithtlickert Fw- 
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flcAun(f {'second edition, Berlin, 19041, and E, Mieheiji, [/oTigine 
deyli Indth-Europei fTurin, 1903). The linguist would do well also 
to consult such works as M. Ebert’s Ji(ea(lciiA-o« der Vorgachichts 
(fifteen volumes, Berlin, 1924^2), V. Gordon Cliilde’s Tht 
Aryans (London, 1926), A. Jarde's La Formation dtt pouple grec 
(Paris, 1923; English translntion. The FonAation of the Greek 
People, London, 1926), L. P. Honjo’j^ L/ilatie primitive et les 
debtiti do Vimp^iaiijsme romain (Paris, 1925; English translation, 
Pnmifitre Italy and the Beginnings of Romfin Imperialisfn, Lon¬ 
don, 1926), J, Whatmough’s The Foandations of Rowan Italy 
(London, 1937),IL Hubert’s Lea Celtes (two volumes, Paris, 1932; 
English tronslation, TAc Rise of the Gci(a and Tftt- Greatness and 
Decline of the Celts, two volumes, London, 1934), T. E, Karsten’a 
Gerrnflficrna (second edition, Stockholm, 1927; German transla¬ 
tion, Die Oertnaneit, Berlin, 1928; French Lranslatjou, Les 
GerwainSf Paris, 1931), L, Niederlc's jl/antfel de slave 

(two volumes, Paris, 1923-26), etc. 

Tlie liiBtory of linguistics baa received special diseiission in T. 
Benfeys Geechichte der Sprachv.’issenschaft (Munich, 1869; now 
of value only for Uie period before the nineteenth century and for 
its bibliographical material), H. Steintlmrs Geschichteder Sprach- 
tpissenachaft bet den Griechen und Jfomern (Berlin. 1863), S, K. 
felvarkar’s Aeemnt of the Different Existing Systems of Sanskrit 
Grammar (Poona. 1915), C, Tliurot’s Notices et extraits dc divers 
manmerits toftiw pow senir a Vhistoire dcs doctrines grammati- 
^ks an moycn dgc (Paris, 1868). J. BnbJer’s Beitrage £u drier 
G^hichte der tateiniseken Grammatik im Mittelalter (Halie, 
18M), P, |toltaB Ftloso/ia dd linguaggio tieifo patristica c ne((» 
seolasUt^ { Turin, 1909), V. Thomsen’s Sproflp/densfcabens historis 
^^nhageo, 1902; reprinted in his Samkde ufbandimger, i, 
^106. Copenha^n, 1919; German translation by IL Poliak, 
Geschichte dw S^chwissenschaft bis sum Ausgang dee neun- 
xeknten Jahrkunderts, Hallo, 1927), and H, Pedersen’s Sprog- 
mJensAaben i det mttende aorhundrede (Coponhagor, 1924; 
Lnghsh transla ,on by J W. Spargo, Linguistic Sdince in the 
A mefeenfn Century, Cambridge, U. S. A., 193! ) 

Slnco iai6, a Mriw of iMlorica of Bngoijlioi, wjtl, mrv full 

biUiot^phioal rrfcroooK, b„„ ■, 

«l Bor ,0 and Lo.,.a,el nnd„ tlia .jtlo GnnJHu *r indooo- 

Toamschen Sprack- und Aitertumskunde. Of this, tlic following 
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parts have thus far been published: Griechische Spnehe by A- 
Thumbs Itaiische Sprachen by A. Walde, Vulgarlatein by K. R. 
von Ettmayer, Kellische Spfaehen by R. Tbumeyson (1936); 
Germaniich, part i (general and phonology), by W. Streilberg, 
V, Mkhela, and M. H. Jcllinek (1936); Shvifich^litaukck bv A. 
Bruckner, Albanisch by N. JokJ (1917); Indiick by W. Wiist 
(1929): /mniscA by H. Reiehelt, ArmeniscA by H. SSeller (1927); 
tfeMff iscA ttnd ' kleinasiatische ' Spmehen by J. Friedrich {T93I); 
TocAarkcA by E. Schwentner (1935); and Etruskisch by Eva 
Picsel (1931). 

Valuable linguistic material is also contained in the first volumea 
of the Grundriss der kamschen Philologie and its appendix (oa 
Ossetic) (StrAssburg, 1695^1903), the Gmndria def romafiiBckEti 
Pkitologie (second edition, Strasaburg, 1904-06), and the tfrund- 
m« rfer germaafscAen PAdoJttgrie (second edition, Strassburg, 1901; 
of- pp. 321,339,350-361), A general survey of the state of linguis¬ 
tics at the time, and of the problems tlicn confronting it, appeared 
at Heidelberg in 1024 under the title Stand twid Aufgabim dtr 
Sprachudssenschaft: Festschrift fur nYlAclni Streftberfl, followed 
by two volumes of studies in honour of H. Hirt, edited by H. Amti, 
(7mnanen und fndogermanm (Heidelberg, 1936), 

It w‘ii1 be obser\'cd that our account of the history of linguistics 
has dealt almost solely with Indo-European. For this, there are 
very good reasons. From the days of Yaska and Plato through the 
Classical period and tlie hliddic Ages to the present thne, linguistic 
interest has centred about Indo-European, Semitic linguistic 
studies were derived from Greece (cf, p. 429); and Sir William 
Jones, with whom the modem science may be said to begin (cf. 
pp. 435-436), was a Sansfcritist, Tlie Indo-European languages 
were the only ones sufRciently known, sulHeiently divergent, and 
suflleiently complete in records to stimulate interest in the initial 
stages of linguistics. Their sole possible rival at that time was 
Semitic, Uravidian, the one remaining group with early remains, 
was then practically unknown. It has been only natural that lin¬ 
guistic study and linguistic method should have been built up on 
Indo-European, and every step in this study and method has been 
scrutinised with merciless and often hostile criticism. The result 
has been that a method of increasing sevesrity and exactitude has 
p8<lually been constructed. Tiiat it is perfect, no one claima; that 
it needs much further development, alt admit. Yet, however great 
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its fauilts and however wide its lacunae, it has, by farce of circuin- 
stances^ become the model for ail lin^istic work in non-Indo- 
European families of speech j there ilic method muat be modifled 
at moat only in detail^ scarcely in principle. 

Two branches of Indo-European are, most unfortunately for all 
<!oncemed^ relatively unsympathetic to, and unaffected by, lin- 
gulatics! Classics and Romance. While tliere are honourable ejtcep- 
tionSp the average Classicist is interested solely in philology; he 
seems to feel (perhaps often nnconacioualy) tliat linguistics is in. 
some way a profanatian of the beatity of the languages of Greece 
and RotnCp and appears to inlicrit the out^wgrn feud of CurtiuB 
with Brugnmnn (pp. 443^444). The average Romance seholart 
again with honourable exceptionsp seems hypnotised by Latin and 
seldom thinks of going outside the Italic field; whereas the Slavist, 
for example, whose languages are more like each otlier than are 
tho«e of his Romance colleague, would not dream of ignoring Indo- 
European linguistics. This state of affairs ia the more laiiientablc 
because it is utterly mmcceasiiry; but, on the other haod, the 
average Indo-Europcanist ia culpably and inexcusably ignorant of 
Romance, thougli never of Classics. One can only hope ]that all 
sides will see the error of their ways, and amend them to tbeir 
mutual profit and to the advancement of sciencOi 
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ndalivD pcKrilion of ^ to genitive and 
notin. 197-198 

Adjecdvcfl and nomu;, diO^ruUy of 
denuircatinn between, 166-1G7, 
109 

OAmme vcftuil form In tnany lan- 
guogca. 169-170, 373 
the Bouiee nf tionnir, 109 
verbal 230, 221-222 
Adults, process of aci^tiytion of tan- 
ffiinice by, 94-05 
Adv^ibif genitiVAl form in, 198 
ortgumlly jdfintic&l with preptMi- 
iiona, 170, 171 


Adverbs (ConiJ 

originally ^^tefoatyped cajBes of 
epithetofpgOEfi, 167, 170-171,172. 
237 

^Elfric, fxflinimaiim 
of, 420 

Aeliim Donatufi, Latin gnuDmarlan. 
426 

Affective caw. 201 
AfTriofttes, S2-53 
Arena:?, 320-321 

cflinuitive iierlispft borrowed from 
lodian. 129 

only masentine and fecninine gen- 
dere in, 188 

oometimefi regarded a* modem 
representative of AvoRinnK 318 
words cited. 76, m. 132. SOB 
Alnca, North, probably Handto- 
Semitic bdme. SSfl 
Wrat. VfrrlHil chametef of adjec¬ 
tive Ip, 169-17Q 
AFEtCANt 400-407 

a»pecL cbtiracterkLie ol much oft 
206 

attomptE to connect Ao^ftmlian 
with. 309 

ntteDipta to cooncci KbattiaD 
with. 381 

directive rase in, 194 
Indd^Eiiropeon gnimmalieal ter- 
minolojo' forced upon, 106, 427 
known only lifter arrival of Eott> 
22-23 

Afiiemsi%. 37, 34fit-350 
colonisation n factor of. in Ita 
divergence from Dutch. 86 
AgentiEil case in Ibcrioti, 378 
Ages. archaeologicaJ, approicinmte 
dald of, 307-308 
Agglutination. 152, 153 
in Allaic. 370 

Agglutinative languages, 300, 301^ 
394. 441 

Aonea^s. 323: ace pIw Tolcharian 
eomitativo and matnimontai caeca 
in. m 

suppletive verbs in, 213, 214 
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AflKKAN (C&nlJ 

verbal in -r in, 210, 322-323 

Asnphia, 01 

Ahqm. 300 

bare stem \md locfttive in, 190 
fcrmation af instnimenlni. dative, 
and nblntive in, 153 
formation oS pluml in, tT4 
woitk eited^ 153, 174 
Alsu, 3S5 

placc-nihines in Japan r 121-122 
wciirtk 305 

Ae]UJ»ian» 358, 360-351 
attecnpbi to eonnect Hau^ with, 
4Da 

derived from PratoSamiUc, 30 
dual in, 131 
litemtiLtre. 203,35fi. 300 
r«eWFia tov etumgea In itructurc 
of, 14 

wonl-order iii> 239 
ivorda nnd phnts^ tiled t. ISl^ 239, 
m, m 360.420 
worda cited by 425 

AL6^MAS, 311,331-332 
a 300, 311, 33l, 

332 

onalognc to on-, man-^ anc-idiom 
in, 247 

bib] KORTtipliy 331^^332, *153 

certain fonrur of persona] pronouns 
proclitic in, ^7 

duinety na lo source off 290, 331 
formation of foture in^ 20 
four cosea in, 20! 
mifmtioDfi, 309, 31L 
new tenise created for perfect in, 
214 

optative of doubt/nl nrifpiip 210 
psasiva ronntd by pcjwive psarticl- 
pSe wil ls auKillary verb*?, 218 
■uppleCivn verba In, 213, 214 
luppoaed aiEnily of Illyrian witli, 
331,3^ 

^mcTctifim in, 202 
vocabulary^ eonitKwite nature of, 
I3», 331 

wcFTtla and pbra^oa cited, 20,75,103. 


AmsiAS (ConlJ 

131, 134. 15S. 213. 214. 237, 247. 
250, 256, m, m, 306. 311 
At.»MAsSfC Ci^^AS, 348^ 349 
ALiniT,373 

dual and plunU in, LSI 
sometimesT reipirded ns Altaic, 370 
Alexander de Villa Dei, Dontrinalc 
pitfroram of, 42S 
Alien worda, I3l. 132, 134-135, 136 
Allativc caiw, 104, 199 
Allejcr&'formjj, 65 

Alplnibet. Armenian. Greek and 
Turkish »anietiines written in^ 
3S5 

Avesbm, faulty cJiarnclex of, 3l3- 
314,316 

Greet, Spaniob, Fciwian, and Ger¬ 
man oOmelinicy written in He¬ 
brew* 2S5 

Intemiiticiiinl Fbonetic, 56-59: 
cardinal ituportancc of, for tran- 
wiption. 2^ 

Phoeniciati. soin^ of most WreU 
rtn icripta, Indian, and all 
^mitic i^ccpl Akkadian ami 
Uguritic. 

relation of, tCF language, IS-19, 267 
imJviersal. idem of, bcM by von 
Leibnitz, 433 

Ajpbmbel^^ ambiguity of, 283-2S5, 
313^14,319 
phemclic. 441 

Semitic, vowels nnn^prcflentcd in 
mont. 350 

cry'lljdiic clnirocter of certain fumiE 
of,146,2fl5 

AlFISK LANOtTAOES, tTOCCS of* in 

Rommnw, 128, 207 
Altaic 303.37(1^373 
A^mities of tanguages of^ recog¬ 
nised by voQ Leibniti, 433 
altcmpta to eoEm€ct Dravidiiiii 

witb, aas 

attf’mpta to comiect Elminite with, 
380 

attempts to conneot ^ina-Tibcrtan 
withi. 3S)2 
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Altaic (CmtlJ 
numbtr of InJipuijfca 418 
jxmibk Hifijiity of Eslumo-Alcut 
witli,374 

pottiblt^ Affinity ol Urfllie with, 369 
vociUio Kif&iiiaiklJoi] imiilly pm- 
in, 69 

ALvmio-pailiiiald, 5D 

Alveotue, T^ilt! of, in producEnK 

flpoeth-fBOLnLii-H, 53 

tea In- 

EoKIOCLAi Lh11|PUD,|C^ 

AuBKTJd fMclnnrainn), allct^ trini 
number iSl 
AumCAN, m. 407-ilT 
hlLempEs to con&rct Malftyo-Pdly- 
ntauLQ witb, 397, 417 
grouping purely googntphiciJ, 303, 
4Cf7 

Indo-Europciin gmmmntiral tor- 
iiiinolog>’ loetnd cpon, lOfl. 427 
IcDOwn only nftor arrivaj of 
Europcnott, 22-33 

AmerjciLN Ekcu*H, 73, 347-34Si 
colDDiaation oa n fmctor of. in it® 
great lypca, S6 
Aui^AAif?. 304 

6r®t fonnaj grtunmar of, 431 
Amor[T7;h 35S, 36L 

Amoritc®, Ugaritjc pqsaihly tJin dia¬ 
lect of tbeK36L 
AELftloidTli^K 423"i24 
AnfvloK%% ae. 68, 78 k 83,100^114. 28S 
u cKU9^ cf somimtie 265, 

267.353 

Analy^ of word for ctymolofiiLiil 
vt\tdy. 237 

■cientiHoj often ncocasirily nrlifi- 
dni. 12 

Annlytio lunKirngto, 301 
type* tnuention from inUcnoiml lo, 
156 

Anatomy p InngiiRge eonntetod wilt, 

m 

Andailanese, 303, 3S8-399 
atkempto to connocl Amtmlixm 
wkli, 399 


Ansauakesz fCtmiJ 
attetnpta to connect E^vidinn 
with. 3Sa 

number of Uiifjuiig^ 
worda cited, 399 
A?rDi.376 
gender® in* 189 

A^fOAMi.SSO 

faaa diml in pronoung only, 181 
potenUjLj aapeot in, 20S 
word died. 203 
AnRlinn dialect® of 
AnoUi-FkihiaNk 34 a 
ANOLO-SAXO^Ep 346-347 
ncGuaativD as infinitive in, 221 
apptirently tw‘d rcmniJits of dm\ 
in* IBl 

ffaitAative uapccL in, 207 
g]fV«i]ril^®, 428 
griLmtniu' of ndSIfriCp 420 
impensohat verba in ^ 229 
lnlive force of dfltive in, 105 
migrntiQDa, 120 

on-, wmn-p orie-idiom found 
opomdicttlly in, 247 
partitive genitive ab object in, 244 
trucea of inetnimentiLl in, 109 
word-order in, 264 
words and phraEoa dted, 64. 67, 
68, 71.74,77,71. SO. 99, 100, 101, 
103, 103. 104. 105 k 107. IDS. 110, 

111 , 112. 113. I20p 1^. 126, 128. 

130, m. 132. I33k 134, 135, 168. 

161, 162. 170, 171, m, laip 186, 

187k 198k 197. 109, 207, 221, 229. 

231, 234, m, 244* 247, 248. 249. 

350. 252. 253, 254, 259, 260. 265, 

266. 263. 269. 270. 271. 272k 275, 

278, 231. 283, 2S3. 2^, 2Si0p 

308. 387h 43S. MO, 442 . 443 
AnimAla, uncsuuiyp replacemimt of 
niimns of, 265-206 
varieUeg known in Indo- 

Eiitppean liomc, SOB 
.'Vnimati!' and inaminiilp gendpT®, dia- 
tinetfnna between, 112. 1S3-1S9, 
189-100. 192, 316 

KenrlcTp 1S4 k 1S5, 18B, 324^ 379, 3S9, 
394 
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Animjilc {CmiiJ 

m 

Aninu^rm probably tb& Miiu^o of 
graTninaticftl R^ndfr, 18^185, 

Assam-Mtjoso^ 39!^-3S3 
AyShMm. 3sa. W 
dubiohis cliUEq^ciatiQO of, 390, 5fl5 
Anoimitist?, 423-424 
Aiiselm, St., wrote De 
42S 

AnthropotcifD^ no help in d^toniiizl' 
Log tbc oiigin of lELixgtkB.gG, 39 
A?4t1LU£A^r aN& Sot^K A«EI«ciiN, 
303, 412-417^ pumbor of lao- 
giviges in, 418 
An£a?£ite: «ee Ekmite 
Aorint, Augmentlc^, ae Laiumrtivnp 
210 

Indo-Euror>G&ii, amnlganiiiti^ with 
pcrfHt to fotta T^uLouk aErtuig 
preicrit^ and Latin perfoct, SS 
InilajiLEiiifihaai in ika|!M:l and paat 

in teiLW. 210, 211. 212, 217, 213 
prartirally Iwrt in Qaasical San^ 
akritp 214 

rctiunral in Armeoinn. 323 
sole pfu4 teiVK! in Slavic, 314. 355 
Vedic Sajwtrit, Aimenian, and 
Greek, rocrwpondu to Engiish 

paBtp211 

Aomt and perfect nmalgftm&tcd into 
perfect in lialic^ into preterite 
b Celtic, and Into imperfect in 
Teutonic and Tobharian, 68,214^ 
334^ probably paints of divet- 
gence of pw^ve from middle, 
217-218 

Aoristk Airpeet: »^e laetantaneoiis 
Aspect 

A-FAniiMKcSA Pii^iciiTrE, 315. 316 
Aphasia, Tecolleetion of sylEnblas m 
some eases of, 147 
t^THS of, of linguistie interest, fO- 
9L 92,93 

Apocopated Mood: fltfe Jussive 
Mood 


ApolEanioe I^idicolQie, Greek gram- 
maiian, 424 

Apophnny: tea Vowel-gradation 
Apparitionul aspect, 203 
Applicative Aspectt ace Beticf&dlve 
Aspect 

AppesqUona] compenmds. 163 
AotirTAMAS probably ancestor of 
BasquCp 377 

Arab graraninnans, ](j 6, 429 
Arabia probably Scjmtic home, 358 
AfiAOic, 333. 363-4S4, 44t 
oapect prodomipaat in, 264 
liroken plund Kovenw verb m 
feminino singular, 176 
ClasEdca], as an international Ian- 
gunge. 35; expression of fulura 
in, 2IQ; fidelity of. to Prolo- 
Semitk ty]fir^ L4; linguklieany 
older than arrhaie Hebrew, 21; 
moods in, 350; retained as ro 
ligiQUa and learned languaso, 33 
eonativo sspeci ia, 207 
derived from Prott^Semitic, 33 
dual in full vigour in, iSl 
energetie and ji.k3sive moodB in, 
210,211 

first formal gram mar of, 431 
Eender in persomd pronouns in^ 

m 

Modem, casc^nditii^ last in, 360; 

moods b, 350 
Domioal in, 231 

oldest doeumeota of. 298. 364 
prtstni exproK^ by iJartidple in 
namiusl aenlcnoe in, 216 
South, m.m 

Bpanisb, formal granunsr of, 
430 

supplants Aramsie. 363 
supplonl^ Coptic, 365 
traces of locative in, 198 
verbal form sssumod by adjective 

b, m 

w^orftl-order in, 239 
words and phrases dted. 14. 7l, 76, 
135, ISl, 1^, 156, 1ST. 1^, 167, 
169. m, 176. 170. 180. ISU 182 , 
183. 189, 158, 204. 207, 210, 211, 
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Ak^^kt fCantJ 

219, 231, 239. m 
358. 35fl. 36a 
AtAKAN'BimMESiE. 3Sffl 
Aninncnn niKnilionft, 36S 
Aumaic, 398, 392-363 
dcirivKl from 30 

eldest docniments of. 293 
irepliiccs Akkadian us of 

mminerce and diplomacy. 301 
retained ut reliEjoUA jind leamiNl 
Innp^uji^. 33 
wordA cited, 363 
AH-^STa, 398 

Kmmttii&tica! ntnictnn- of. 191-19S 
number Jn, 18t 

subordinate clauBcs nnknois'n in, 
194 

wordfl and phra^RP cited, 191^195 
AnAUCAsriAK. Aiaukan^ 412 
inftiienre of, on Cbilean SiMinbli, 
338 

Aoawae. 412 
has DO neuter phm!. 180 
spoken by women and children in 
Lrswer Antillm, 37, 412 
Archacolnipcal affe?, appronmate 
datop of, 30r-308 

Archaeolojtyp imulDKy of Lin^ktica 
witb.tO-U 
Arnot:*. Me SlKniE 

Ancument from ailenco, dangers of^ 
W.305 

Anstojchne, Greek grammarkn, 423, 
424.4^ 

AHstotle. importance of, for biitriTy 
of linguiitics, 14, 328, 433, 424, 
427,428 

Admenun, 3Up 313, 324^-3:^ 

A mlcm'laTVEPiaRe. 311 
necusative oa vnlimtive in. 221 
Aipbdbet. Turkiflh Bomptimes writ¬ 
ten in, 28S 

and Indo-IrAniAn, tru-e lodo'Euro- 
pcaa found only In, 217, 

326 

Aitavandfitt wrote in, 429 
aapecl eb&ractuiiUc of, 305 


AjMiLNLiN fCont.i 
Bible tTAnalaled into, 427 
bihlio^phy of, 32S. 49& 
detKsjenl, vocabutmy, i-omposat* 
nat^ire of, 127 

diyrivcd from Protn-lndo-Eura- 
pean, 30. 304 

first fortnaJ ^prommor of i 431 
free wordnirdcT predominiWt in. 
232,239 

genitive lUE k|dcal subject in, 228 
grammnnciDSK 1W, 196 
RrnmmBtical terms. 199 
imperfect and aorkt eotro^Kind to 
EngJisb pzLSt . 211 

tDftnimentnJ has spedal form tn. 

m 

Imnian Imm'^wocda in, 127, 320, 
324 

long rcppkrded ns Indo-lramiin. 

29B-2M,324.439 
migrAUema, 309.311, 325 
Moderti East, dbtinciion between 
(miPiiAte and inikiiininto in many 
diabcEa of^ 1$S-1S9 
nominal sen tencrat in, 23 L 
old imperfect and perfect Itwt in, 
and replaced by new farniAtionn, 
214.326 

olduat documents of, 298 
only natural gender found in, 183^ 
188,325 

phuDoJogy alleged to bavo been 
Innucnccd by Caucaaion^ 136. 
325,376 

possible tracca of voicelcaa velar or 
phiuyiynil frirativc in, 324, 445 
Bound-^irts in, S7, 325 
filing Influcnred by Groiik^ 2S5 
aubjunctive m futuro in, 209 
auppktjvc vedw in, 213, 214 
e^mcratiiiin tn, 202 
tbr» canes in, 201 
worda and phrwes cited, 3. 14, 61, 
S. 6®, 75. 82. M. 100, IC2. 104. 
132 ISlp 153, 156. 171. 174* IBS. 
196, 199, 209. ai3, 214. 2l7, 321, 
228, 229, 230, 231, 259, 268, 270, 
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Aamesias (CtmL) 

2f76. 278. m, 30lp m, 305p 
300.314.325. 32G 

AimdilAJid tTEiditioimlly nsswiatiid 
with PhrygkiiDfl, 325 
Arrive, fifgtimntlc cfb^altidcm of word^ 
253 

ArUkVnAd^f Amcniiui writing!^ of* 

•m 

Article, evolution of, 174| 235-237 
ligative, 396 

seven formB of^ in iDdocesiao, 
396 

Articultitor>' Btages m producing a 
plofiivc, 51 

ArtiOciflJ ehankcter of itrUdn^d dnd 
l&nKiiagGs,33 

Aryan, moaniog of lorm, 303 
A-sia Minor proimbly Etmwjikii borne, 

m 

Abunic. attempti! to connect Ciiu- 
casian with ^376 
ljuLgu&ges. remruns of, 32, 363 
pkco-muncs in GreecCp 127 
AHIATflC ANO'NEAtt BAATEENp 30S, 
373-384, 456; bibllojptipl^ of 
381. 383, 384, 458; number of 
tiuigi^gn?^ in. 418 

Aspect. 67, 179. 202. 2(^208, 211. 
212. 213, 216, 217, 218. 368. 374, 
400 

Aapirotei) lacking in Hittite, 374 
Aspiration. 51, 70; Celtic, 430 
A4AaU£i$B. SSB 
oldpst docuitienls of* 302 
Aj^milation, 68-60, 84, 283, 368 
AsBociatioiml aphaeaap OL 
aren in brain. 30, Ol 
AfuiYniAN: AkkadJim 

Aofitito-BAfirLOSuN: ice Akka^ 

illnn 

Atelic mpcci, 203. 350, 379. 400 
Semitic tnoodri:, exempt indicative, 
fn>m,2H 

Semitir, probably nomhml in ori- 
ifjin. 167-163 

Atlasee and maps, lioguMiCp bibliog^ 
npby of, 449-461 


Audition no iraportant factor in Ltn- 
goifftic change, 6, 85. ^ 
eHects of apiu^ on, 91 

Auditional stnges In prodncf&g a 
plodve^ 51 

Audito-kinacBthetic area in braJDp 
89,00.01 

Augment^ 26. 151 p 210 

Auliis Gdllius on altituiie exprofiAod 
by Latin pronoipu, 279 

na n^cet, Irinb enLininar, 
429^ 

AuataALtui, 303, 398-399 
attempts to connect American 
with, 417; Bravidkan with, 3SS, 
399; Malayo-Polynesifid withp 
397p 390; Mu^da with. 393 
bibliography of, 399, 142 
Indo-Eurapean gniminalkcal tor^ 
ininotogy forced upon. 166 
moBl, Lofl dual in pfonouna only, 
ISl 

niioihcr of tongu&gea in, 418 

AubTOC. 3)02.393 

AntrTtea^BUTJc: 4ee Sonth-Eait Asi¬ 
atic 

AuBTltoNESiAx: JiM MaJayo-PiQlyiic^ 
aian 

Atab, 374.376 

active voice ftippImiLed by parsaivc 
206,374 

st£ prffiCBla, Eis. (5ftc^) pcrfectSp 
but only one future in. 218 
words and phrase cited, 209. 
374 

AmxAXp 818r^l9 

acciiottLivep dative, genitivc-abjn- 
Uve, inatrkiaiCDtaJf and loca^ve 
as in5nitive& in, 223,; governed 
by epilhctologue iii| 220 
nlpbiLbetp faulty character nf, 313- 
314,318 

compounding of verba with nouns 
j[ip229 
dualin^ISl 

rn^trumimtnl oft^n aupplanta 
nominaUve a4id accusative in, 
200 
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tncMlerti Per^tiLH diul(!^rlL'i of north- 
nfcst prohuhly cJawiift co^fcmles^ 
ofp :jJS-3]9, 320 

pariitivo etraitivo h aubjett or 
object in. 244 

pronoun nmy develop into ron- 
junelioa m, 

rofresKiro vooiLie a^miktioD m 
313. ^9 

noguUr verh KavemetJ by jieutnr 
pluml in, 176 

^llabjc chameter of virse b 
147 

three aJeiv in^ Igg 
wocfh anil phroi^a cited, S6v 69, 75, 
39, lOL Joa. iCH. m, las.' 
IM, 172. m. IS5. m. 2Q0p 2 m! 
221, 23U 241, 244, 249. 250 254 
368. 236. 305, 300. m, 3Jl' 

312, 313. ai4, 332,367 

E 

BAiVLONiAK: jcc Akkadina 

Baek vowciq. 55, 56 

Bahti^Tlhl: Pofisc-raive Cota^ 

poiinfifl 

BiAL^Arc I *ec PaJawi 

B ALfidl . 320-331 

Mlivc Vfilce euppltwicd by tiamive 
in, 300 

wonLi ond phmRcw cited: 132 200 
BaltT, m 

cxprciKion of pcL^ive in. 32Q 
iftwl tiipij, 2a) 

Bawic. 353-355 
A 30S 

eooditionil of douhtbil orida 
210 

especially faithfuj lo ladcKt^urcK 
pcim cA9C}-4y,TU«ai, l^. 35| 
oldul daojmeatd cif. 29®, 353 
INudvG fqnned in, by )n^vc imr- 

tfcjpip wiih auxdtniy vfrtxi. 3ia 

peoptta. oridnid home of. 306 
wordji borrowed m Flnninh, 367 
Balto-Slavjc. 311, 323p 353-356 

A 4HIIcfIl-9t)Up, 311 
aspect chuTActerii^a of. 205 


Balto^lavic fContJ 
hihliDflniphy of. 354-355. 459 
Otymoldf^l tijdtionftritfl. 354, 356 
411 

inslniracntiiJ hag s^ffcinl ferta in 
190 

rnitEmtioiLA. 308-300^ 311, 354 
TLtiw tenses ereatad for imperfecl 
uad pcrfecEi in, 214 
apedfiJ importnarc of, for Indo^ 
European mon^holagyp 312-313 
a$4 

Bapstu, 300, 400, 404-406 

type of ju^tapasiaf J&n^A^e^, 
306 

altempts to roaniict Esyptam, And 
BO Hiim3tch-Sekriitje.wiUi.74, 3Cf2, 
3S7, 406; Huussa with. 403; 
Pruto-lcdo-Europtan with, 74 
bibliojcmphy of 4Q6^ 442 
ciiin^ in, 106, 404-405 
SeniUveiii. 197 

number of ]im^^ in, 405, 417, 
418 

PMHibly coiinjite with ftudiao- 
Criiinifun. 40b 4lM 
word* died. 300, 404 
Ba|[A, Bodo, 389 

siugidai: imd plum! of noun idqji- 
tical in . 174 
words eitod, 174 
Baw, 402 

f^btive And demo^mti^re iden- 
tica\ m 
phnute rited. 174 

Base. 150-151, 1S3, 15S-157, 156-16D, 
167, 172, 173,287,358 
ban?, in vocative and impentlivc. 
102, 309; in locative, 108 

of. in MalayonPolyawan, 

39S 

oflca vanklMai m AndoniaaeM 

3Ba 

Oane-ihf-ubnBa, oaonoUtiiHu of in- 
J'^idual wortia dtvriaped f^m, 

Bmci, conipouodinK of, in verbs, SH 
Buoua, 37fl, 377, 456 
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uitcmpL; -ccimiei^t Caiucoi^D 
wilh, 370. 37S^ Hjunitfr-ScitiitiE! 
wiLb. South CEkUcuBi^ 

Mqditemmjeiiii with. 302 
clwf? cDmiwuii betwo^a Doima 
H4id verb? \tk. lES 
first fornijil KTAnuiiiLt ol*. 430 
ftnitivfj precedpa jind (idjeetlvo 
follow? nonn i n, 107-1 OS 
identity of form of iSotniEiHtjvo 
and nccufiativc in. 
lAoliktcd flujinietpr of, 22. 377* 433 
words cited^ lOS, 307 
Bavaelan Cebma.s% 34IIh S'lO 
Bay op St. Philu* Ajtu James 
Chfpliiii;eAjim>,4i1loi^ triitl num¬ 
ber in, 181 

mixed Inni^tEf^r 
34S 

Beiu- known in Indo-Europtiiin 
300 

semantic evgluLton of wordM foPr 
249-250 

Bctilftm, E:irmiint.ie evoEntion of word, 
277-273 

Bcja. 306 

nttcmptu to conni!»rt Hottimtot- 
BiiKlitnAn witli, 3BT. 407 
pcrhflpA doiKondjuitfl of anelcnt 
Blcinmyc!5, 300, 40 L 
Eclfcac, dfktc of m^'tisloi] of Britnin 
by. 310 

Bol^nnip linfpiifftie eanditioDA in^ 139 
Ekoefacljve Mpoct, 208 
BencalT, 316 

first formal ^nimmar of^ 435 
no erAmirmticnl scndiir 183 
word cited. 132 
Beothctje:. 408 
remains of. 32r 207 
Bekbi^h. 306 

EttempLA to connect Iberian with, 
366.378 

gynlAX ullegcd to hwvo influr.ncM^^J 
Old Irish, 136, 343 
word cited ^306 
Berlin flchool of linsuiEdSn 444 
Bible^ otymologicid attemptjs in, 430 


Bible (CQni J 
Inuiiiiii lojin-wortk In, 319 
possible DravidiciJi loan-words in. 
3S7 

LmiUtioti of oH^in of lanpLigCE in, 
410-120 

tfnnslatiooA of ihc^ 23^ 120, 140, 
325, 345. 373. 427 

BiHLt^AL Ara^laec. 363;; mtkhk in. 359 
HibiiorKTLiphieA. linpListie. 437 
Bibliop^iphy, ncectuity of knowb 
ihI^c of, for etyniolcpsing. 203- 
291 

of Albniuan. 33L-332. >139- alpha- 
belA. 2S7; AltJIlL^ 372^ Antj]fr^n 
and South Americ’iin. 416-417: 
Atiunnian, 320; AnjutniliJin^ 309, 
442; Balto-Biavie. 334'355> 459; 
Bantu. 403. 442; Birlicr. 366; 
Catieaeian. 376; Collie. 343-3lli 
458. 459; Classics, 435, 457; 
DrLiv|djiin+ 388, 442; Etnycan, 
384. 439; general linpiL^Lic?*, 4S4; 
Creek. 329-330, 458. 459; Hiltite, 
324, 459; Ibcro-Biisque. 378; 
llbTian, 332; Indian. 316-318, 
459; Indo^Eutopenn, 312; Indu- 
Eiiropean home, 457-458; Ira¬ 
nian. 321-322. 459: Italic, 335- 
336. 458, 459; linpiislie geo- 
ip-aphy^ 449-452, 453; iinpii^tic 
perrodicak, 456-457; hnguktic 
psyeholoKy, 447^48; Malayo- 
Bol^Tipsian, 397, 442; Meaictin 
and Central Ammcan, 411; 
Near Ka-^tem and A-^^ianie. S^l. 
383. 381. 459; North Amrriran, 
410; personal names, 4S2-453 t 
phonetic alphabi 4 a, 441; ph>¥io- 
iopca! phonetics, 44 L 416-447, 
456; pldcc-nami-s. 452; possible 
relation of ludo-European to 
other lingiustie fatnilira^ 455- 
450; Bomanee, 339-340. 459; 
ftemati ties j 447; SetnilfCi 364- 
365; Sino-TibeLon, 392; Slavic, 
355-^350, 458; ncKial liaKUiAtica, 
448-^40: South-Eafit Aniatfe, 
394; 8udano-G umcan, 403-461:; 
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Biblic^phy (Ci^J 

227, 444. 447 ^ Taama- 
man. 4£»- Tifiitmiic. 3,5iW53, 
457. 458, 459 j Thraco-Phiyiaaii, 
327; TokhArim, 323. Lnm- 
amption, 2Sfl-2lf7: Umlio, 360 

Bilabinii, £0.51 

BLtipji^iali^m And Iiitiltmtiguiitie!t3i 

37^ 

Blii:h known in Indo-EurapiCiLa 
bqme. 30 Gh^ 

BrrtcYNiAJf knowis onlygTce^, 

393 

F^rhups niomber of Ttimw^Phiy- 
PCian JFFtnip, 326-327 

BlcmmyI'd pc^rtiapQ BJictttoni of Bcjo 
366.401 

Blrntb^; m PortinnatfAij Wortla 

Body, pwtii of, trazutfem o( tti f^ Ti- 
mpH id wordri For, 270 

Doitzmian; ftfff CapfHT^ho-Slovnk 

Bopp. contHhiitiDCA of, to lin- 
luialics, 437. 430 

8wtow<hJ wordfl. 10, 3l. 97, 

130-132. 133-136. 362, 28S. 296, 
297, 31S. 330, 324. 345. 367. 3S7; 
criterk far dating, 77* from kn- 
pingtfl of milkfttbda 

often ropTjioe naUv? wank. 362- 
263; may dn'ieno? widdy id 
mponmiF from their amimm, 273- 
274 

BorrowiniBS, linguistic, ir^nq for. 
130-131 

^UcUc. 36^^959 

Bew-waw thcojy of ihm ortfin of 
40 

BraiiOI, .366 

Atlrmpbi to -connect Etunite with 
380 

Bmin. Iaiiinjnp?c-ftrca<! in. fi9, ako 
Fir. S, p. flO 

If^Eons of, HA jiffMliiiK hmgtiHF#! 
fi9-9L 

340. 341 

Ko^^cmnirntal prvmiii^ Aguiut, 117, 
341 

poly mnaculino and feminine ^n* 
deri in. 183 


Broo?£ (Con tJ 
word'Ordcf in. 235. 239 
Words and phraser citod, 60,75. IQS, 
135, 13 L, 132. 134, 130. ti5. 183, 
235,266.369.270.340 
Bn'flit Vowiek: maa Ffont Voweh 
BritAiD, dates of Cni-delk, Bothanic, 
and Bel|^ mvHaionA of, 3J0 
Broad twisehption. 236 
Vowels; sec Dn-ek Vowels 
BrocaV BphftEia: sec Motoaphnsla 
BKcuuy-E^oLpitf. mixed iumcviHjc^, 
37 

Bronte Age, Approximate dates of. 
307-303; Indo-EuropeHn unity 
earled before, 307 

Bru^mann, K., and Curtiim. G., 
controvei^- belweim, 443-444. 

m 

BroKmann, K., cootribiitiona of. to 
iing^id, 442, 443-4M 
BavTHQNtC, 349, 341. 343 
kvuaicm of Britain. 310, 343 
plnc^MiAmes in Scotlaiid. l^. 343 
plupoffect found in, 2J4 
BiiccaJ cavity^ ruJo of^ in prodneini; 

^p«?ch'SOUiifk. 49. 52, 53, M 
BuddhiHla re^nkrded MaRudhi Pra¬ 
krit aq oiiigiiiAl lanRun^, 421 
BuLOAUA^f, 356 
unpersqnal verbs in. 229 
work cited. 132.229,249, 443 
UifLoAmAM. Ouyv ir^i Skvie, Old 
Church 
BcNAjf, 393 

many iuijcctjvea apparently ongi- 
nal^y i^nitivei m, 107 

of personaJ pronoun evf^ 

dently doriii'ed from dual in, 
183 

words cited. 182 
Bpiwiij.orAN, 311,^45 
BnAMEACp 339 

ftUemplB to eonneet E^unieriaji 
with, 379.302 
oldest doetinumbr of, 302 
tttimnative Mise m, 104 

wonis tiled, 390 
Burr, Noniiutnbrian. 40 
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UirntJSHAitKl, 3£G. m 418 
iittfimpLn to c^onocct Dnjviiilan 
with. 3S5,388 

jgn^ppoficd in be p^rt of Aili^lrie 
fatnily* 393 
BUSUMAXt 4QC 

plund farmed by redupliaitiod in, 
180 

word <;ilod, LSO 

C 

CncuminiiLj; tc^ Retroflex pIoRiv^ 
CAUSOtsUN: w Klimcr 
Canaan ms, 358. 3Cl 
mlKTAtiorLS, 35S 
Cant: ler Slang 

CAyrAiwiAN known ody from 
32. 383 
Cardinal voweLs. 55 
CahaJc. 3^. 383 

nttampLn to connect ElamJto with, 
380, 383 ^ giibamefui with, 

382 

Lilian aKnitiefl fioueht with^ 324 , 

383 

Ciuitive cciee, 201 

Gaa siLjjet nnd cm tegime. Ronrnnee^ 
devflopmmt ofK 242, 245 
Ciwe, 100-202 
imporbincp of protiontL for hiatory 
oF. 17S 

Laflexion for, the ehtracUirisrtJe dif- 
tJnetion of noiuia and adjoeLivc^, 
167 

non-a Clive, evolulion of, nwMffiiry 
for (ireation of true pnaedve, 218 
CnKM^ndiQgH. ronfiiAjpo 0^ in New 
Akkodiiin, 380; in VLdgtur Latin, 
242 

lost or wpflkmrd, replaeed by 
prepoailionfin 241-242 
phonelie drcfty of, 201. 300 
Uralic^ chjuneter of, 3fi8 
Case-form, stereotyped, iniiiiitivc 
uaually n, 221 

Cflw-ej'slem, Indo-Eiiropenn, motti 
faithfully reprissrnted by San* 
akrit, Greek, Baltic, and Old 
Church Sin vie. 191-182, 327. 354 


Cnses, campoimd, 191, l94j, 198-190 
contflininutiDn of, 112,245,246, 248 
stereotyped, of epjtlidlalQgiicflH tid- 
verbs, many prepoailian*, and 
Bome conjiinctinUN arigiiinl!>% 
167. 170-171, 173. 337 
syncretism of. 20. 20. J9&* 201-!^, 
327 

various, often goinniEd by same 
verb or epjtlketologiie, 243, 246 
Caspian dialeets of Feraian perhapa 
ireliilisl to Avestnn, 320 
Catalan”. 338 

dmved from colloquial Latin. 34, 
336 

gOvenunenLal presnire n^iinat, IL7 
olilE^t ddciLEdenlB of« 337 
woidii citeiL 69. 75, 13L 132, 134, 
251,201.262 

Cataoniak known only from glo^sea. 
383 

Caregorics, grommAtiaal. 170^223 
Cai?casian, 303. 374-376, 456 
active voiec largely Auppbinteil by 
passive in. 200^ 374 
atUmpiK to connect Elamite with. 
375-370, 380; Iberian with. 370. 
378; Klnddie and Khnttian with. 
376, 3Sl; Lyclan u^itb, 370, 3S2; 
Lydian witlit 382; SubnraofiJi 
with. 3SL. 3S2; Sumerian with, 
276, 37fl. 379 

Intivn feree of ifative In. 195 
notin-cInBWs in, 180. 374 
niimbfr of Liiuguiiipes in. 418 
phonology' allt^Red to have in- 
dtimi'od Atmeniaii. 136, 3!25. 375 
wEcie iw of rrgikUve in, 206. 374 
CaiL>^ caw, why accusative rEfnrrdod 

w. m 

Canaativij aspect, 207 
case, 201 

verb, Afirfifin. perhape bOirowed 
from Indian. 129 
Celtic, 311^12. 340-344 
ns^nratiOEi fet explained by T. 
Bopp, 439 

bibliography of, 343-344. 403, 
4iSD 
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Celtic fCont J 

church-^HjcatLQtiff ab reflwtinir 
hiritcry, I24r~m 
elamcflt in FrebcTi p€>oplc, 1 le 
eJtttQ^ati m 127^ 3CM 

m 

etymologieik] dicdonariisip 343 344 
441 

accent in, 64p^ 
hooic. 308 

o\d(Ki dodunncntd of, £6^ 
optikUve loit in, 210 
pLuci^iiatne m RumHniap 133 
placc-nAinca, dtiubli:! Btntn. of^ in 
SoQliiuidp 122, 343 
preteriLc anLalf^ajDAitGo of 
and jierfect, 314 

ns^r^ive vooilia nsaimilfttion 

i* infoctioD *} in, 69, ^9 
f^lativc vvrb^ lormaLion of. 198 
wcrd-ofder in, 234-233 
Celtic ELnd Gothic, of, with 

SKOfikrit rccofni^Kl by Sir 
Williiim Joac9, 4M 
CcUic and IfaUc, close amnilies of, 
335; LiRurijin perhaps midway 
between. 335 

CeKTEAL AMBtlC^^r ASb MlXlCAStf, 

303p 4l0-mi; numtasT of |an- 
in, 418 

Central vowela, 55, 50 

Cen^nnt- and ffllrm-Kongtiasn, 308. 

310^11.314,322,^,331^333 
CerebfmLi: ice Ketrodex Pioaiv^ 
Cessativfi asi^Kt^ 208 
cAp vhiyiug ™1mcs of combiootiqn 
284 

CaA'R'CR, 375.378 
lUfeetive wc in, 201 
nttemptfi to connect Elamite with, 
380 

nubessivc cner En. |08 
euperlative cwje in, 194 
words cited, 191, 19R. 201 
Chnleol j thie Age, lod^Enropi*^ 
unity eoded during. 307 
CirALnAUN: Bibbed Aramnic 

Cham. 393 

cldwt ddeumenLa of^BfN 


Chanj^, Ltn^ostic: are Limtniatic 
CtnuiEe 

Chan^ in xMobiudj^ of Words: te^ 
Bf^m&ntics 

Cbaractwifftic «enteucap 22S 
CfiiOiLEN^ 375,370 
coEnpotative case in^ 201 

dclative case in, lB9 
genders in, IS9 
tcTfiiinAtive cose in, 194 
words cited, 199» 201 
Chech BXO'LtK II lAjfp 374-375 
Cheiro-ldniiHTtholie area in brain^ 
aOpBO.Sl 

Chemistiy, analogy of Jinguistios 
with, 12 

CHtEEU]4^S, 369 

Illative case in^ 194 
word cited. 194 
CnaEEMba, 375, 376 

CHCRORt^, 

f^^nders in, 190 
CMrKnOp 413 
xrniUve in^ ]g7 

Child-langttagje in relation to (oIiIeh 
qyy, i7p 94 

lojigoagee, oomponenta of 39->40 
92 

Child and Infantp proeemsi jh 
scouring language, 91 , 178 
Childffa and infimte nq help jn 
delermiiiiELg the origin of lan^ 
fuai^i 39-40, 94 

CiiiNEtt, 14. I5t-I5J, m- 

391 

i»ol»tiji(r lanHiiapsg, JQO, 

Buddliirt works tnusEnted into, 
427 

eharnctirised by deflurion, 237. 
390 

firsft fortnjil grammar of, 431 
fixed wQrd^rder in, 237^ 30] 
oldest daciiaieiHH of, 2B7, 390, 39] 
Pr«^blf linffjBiic develonisept 
23,300-391 
acriptp 18 
loniB in^ 02. 391 
woods cited, 82,390,3SL 
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CltiKi»Ki Jabcon, 37, 34S 
Cn^^‘t^K. -lOS 
fenders in, 190 

hop dunX in [HTcnaimB only, ISt 
m4.-liiKfV« and eSLclujziv^ duah M«i 
plunib In pronotiaa in. 1S2 
TPord irltedp 190 
CkitaneiCp 411 

inciliudve tind dii&lfl &ndl 

plunik Jn pronounw in, 1S2 
Choctaw^ 40S 

gnuLivc- pr-eceden and ndiectivi^ 
follofR! noun in, 197-190 
CtiJU^rTiA^' Palestinian A*amaic. 

m 

Ch™t^lttlity,^ profound effwl ofp on 
ntudy of lonpuigi'. d28-d37 
Cbronolofdc^] dovolopmcntu in 3im- 
frnu^cF probAtilo, 38-39^ 

177/m, in. isi, iS3. aos, 212 , 
214. 217. 21%/m 

Chronolofc^ of Tc^uLonio Eoiind- 
stifts.SS, 310 

Chr^ aippci^. Greek RTiininiiijiim^277- 
27S,424 

CHnitcHi phrase eited, SOI 
siibjocUve ease Id, 201 
C[iu]cciii-Kamcha&i!l. 3S5 
Chureb-dedicfltioELH, 124-125 
ChurchAuunM. Prencih, traces of 
T^lin f^eoiUre singular presented 
in, 244 

Chutasr, 370 

and Yakut m ppesiblc Allide 
riphenil Turkic JangdagiM, 371 
CtycuN tnouTi iraly from gtossea, 
383 

CtBfiAJwiAN: flpe Chnrkfsa 
CircnTiiflp3t neeent. 63. 3&l 
dvilisiitioiar biatoif>" of. importante 
of lin^iiAEjcs in I rating. 10. 98- 
105. 119^129. 130-131 
nemfuitie thangt^ rtstdllnjc from 
development of, 25S"259 
Clflsa-fomifttii'ea in notins perhaps 
cocnpnniblc to deLeiminatKeff, 

190. 300 

Classes in noniiA. 189, 190, 300. 374, 
3S6, 3S9. 400. 102, 103. 404 


Clasaaeiats too often outside citn-enta 
of Indo-European linguistics, 
460 

Clossica. bibLlogriiphy of, 453r 457 
Claaat^tatlon of hojipirLKee. 295-413. 
446-4-11^ 453; African, criteria 
for* 401; early guesses »t, 4©. 
433-431; ttymolof^ and pbanob 
PK>^ prime fat tors in determin- 
ing, 279. 295-298; pometimeif 
pinmty geQgmpliital, 363. 374. 
37S, 385. 395. 397. 38fi, 407 
of piLitn rpteclj to he nctording 
to form, not fuetljon. 165^ 167, 
169 

CbiL^^ 228 

eo-orduMte> alone known in earli¬ 
est Indo-European. 234 
ridalive, 174,177 

ifubqrdmiite^ 223;; atccnluation of 
verb ia. in Vedit isunLFikrit. Old 
Irish, and CernuMi, 232,238. 234; 
lacking fn Draeidian. 388; un¬ 
known in Anmta, 154; uRknown 
in earliest Indo-European. 334 
Clicks: ate ConFaon&nts. Inhaled 
■Clipped 26-1 
Words, 150 

Close vowels, 55. 56, 00 
CohpHativ^O taood, 211 
Collective novrtis. 170, ISO 
Collectivity denoted by neuter ppen- 
der, 1S5, 186 

expressed by feminine sicguliu and 
neuter plural, 176 
Celle^uial standard language, 23 
Coloniaalion, effect of, on lingiUBtio 
rhangep 86 

Comitntivo aspect^ SOS 
ease, 199 

Commimda and prohibitions, moods 
used in, 209, 216, 211 
Comparative case. 201 
lipgjtw, delerminative of, 157 
grammar ^Tst. mentioned by F. 
vnn Sehlegel, 437 

pbitolt3g>' Inaccurate designation of 
Irnguettlvs. 3 
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Com^ktc AjtpwE: Telie Aspect 

Compound twei, 101, \M, 19Sr.]^ 
nouQs^ 150-105 

uounff^ is?rtatn^ rfsstmiblaiice of, in 
meiJiihj; to Aenitivo, m 
HeiitcQCfa^^ 22S 

Compound iHU^a, 214-216. 2LS 
CompouEidin|[ of b*8es in i'crba, 2H; 

nouAB m'th vi'rtw, 220 
Compounds dAtm^ from Indo-Euro¬ 
pean period, 220 

b ChiDfWp 391 
Ccmativ^ ftapccE, 207 
Concrete io>ndcr. mAAculInn (and, 
latcr^ fcTnioinp) aa, igj 
CmidititriiiLl. BalUc, of donbUul oti* 

Kinp 210 

®i?ntenc«, 2gs 

Conformative Caapi Similntive 
Cb« 

Con({rc>fHeftK btcmiitioniLl liniriiiBtic^ 
4^50-^57 

Conpmctiona, rortmn, enclitic, 222 
Mmo, developed fTora pmnounp, 
171-172; probably odlfd^ally 
*t€r«it>-pcHl raBe# of epiOieta- 
lojciies^ 167^ 171^ 172 

•ubjeclivt and objecUve, in 
idmo, 373 

Coiuormnlftl fthwR. 66, ifiS^iso 445, 
446 

Con»anantit>m. Ditividiim, 387 
Indo-Enroiseaq, Indo-lratiian cspo- 
cklly jmiri^iiiiLt for, 311, 313 
Scmibe, 309 

ComioniuiUi. 49-34.57, 60 
iUcme rcprewnUFd in meet Semitic 
nlphabcla, 359 

g^jminatioEi of. in Ornlit, SflS, 370 
mliated, 45, 57. -106-167 
relative length and time reqmred 
for utterance of ^ 57. 60 

Kemantie evolution of 
word. 250-25J 
CouAietudinnl vrpertp 203 
CoQtamiiuitjun, 257 
of caset, 112, 246.246,24S 
MOUiUcLic, 247 


ConlJgttoiis i^nillntion, 63 
dbmmilatiDn. 60, 70 
Contingency^ Bubjunttive mood of. 

m 

Contingent aspect in Afric&ii, 400 
Cpntinuant: lea Static Ctitw>annij 
Convention Bupposcil 

to he origin of language, 14 , 423. 
423 

Conventiona, language a flyitent of 
ri^ogmfii;>d, 14 
ConurdiniUp wntMuje^ 

Ctm, 400 

apcond persona] pronoun haa sepa- 
Tftto bases for all tJin^c ntimbei^ 

in.m 

words dted, 1S2 

Coppar Age, appraximatc datw of, 

m 

common Indo-European terms for, 
306-307 
CbcTic, 365 
Copula^ 230-232 
proditie b Iriah^ 237 
Cnpulitive compoimds, m 
CogsMri.346.341.342 
duappcamncic of. 33. IJO. 297. 341 
only masculine and feminine neti- 
defi in, IBS 

word-order sti, 235, ^ 
words and phraser cited. 09, 105. 
131. 132. 133. 235. 240^ 254, 
270. 272.340 

rMarrftfpwndenccH^^eras: see Pbo- 
64dic ConTspondencffi 
CoTTOspondenew, rale of, m deter- 
mining roLatioiiflhip of langiLage^, 
302 ^^, 359 
CosHARAs: WF Ka»dto 
Coirfifp aemontiF evolution of word 
260 

practictiily only oae word for, 

tbraughout Indo-Europwin. 132- 
133, 26S 

Creation in lanmiiage, 07 . loe, 14|„ 
H9, 16S. 205^ 211^ 212, 214. 216, 

0 , 4 hi I 
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m 

t^fiw in nounn in, 22^ 
word cited. 22S 

CreoLified l&n^ges, 37, 333-^3Q, 34S, 
349-350,403 

CEETANt Afd&aic Ijiagu&gf^ (71, 3S3 
Croicn, polysemy of word^ 255-257 
sem^tie ci'dutiOP of word, 
273-274 

CiHffive Afrpect: *ec Durmtlvc Ajperl 
C\Ertiit3K G-p aiid BmpnfiDD, K-. can- 
troverey beLwem, 443-444. 40C 
Czech words cited, 75, 132,134 
CzBCIIO^fA3WA]|:, 355 

D 

Djictan perhaps member of TbrAco- 
Pliiyj^kn f(tDup. 327 
word eiled, 305 
DAi^MAmN* 33S 

derived from cotloc|iiiii| Latin, 335 
disappeiaTmlii;^ of, 21Sf7 
DaItT 308; wordfl. died, 398- 

Danesc. conquer by^ 345^446 
DAj^rsu. 34$. 346 

D^inh and Soawtiinavian mij^ratjoiw, 
linguintir tracer of, in Eoj?latid, 
Irdand, and NonuMidy, 125-136, 
346 

wordR cited, 49, 103, 126, 134. 251, 
266.271,340 

Donte rccoipiisca dipiity of vemiuru- 
lor IsjiguaKCS, 430 

Da^titdlak LAKOpAtiErt, ijoafliblo Imcefl 
of, in Indo-Enmpeim, 13! 
Daidic IrLdinii diAleete with Pictoir 
Ircuiian tituisition from IndiaD 
id tnuliEiD, 316, 320 
Dark Vowela: tt€ Back Vawehi 
Dativ'o ease, 192, 194—195 ; mg E^erund 
in f^ao-^dcrit, m iniiDitive, 
221; aa lo^Va! smbfect m Latiiip 
228; caaianLinated with accuai- 
tivn with preposition qd in 
Vuipnir Latin and Spanish, 242, 
240; contamlDnied w*fLb j^enjtive 
in VyJgif Latin and Old wid 


Dative cast {Ctmt J 

colloquinl Modem FVenehp 245, 
24S; Jomiation of. in Ahom, 153; 
replaced by acetiaatjvq with 
preposition ad, ete., in Latin end 
Homanoe. 241-242; aingiilftr, os 
wwce of prepositions, 171; 
^yncretiim of^ with other cosi^j 
195,262 

Dead Inngun^, 14.33 
words used by^ tabu in. Poijnima, 
265 

DeaJnese oa infliiencing speechp 6 
Deaspiration, TO 

PepT, flenmntie development and 
olymoloidcaL cognates of word, 
253-265 

De6nitionSp neceaaity of utrict, in 
scientific InvestigatloD^ L2 
Deflexion, 112. 155, 301, 390. 394 
Chinese and English ch&ractoriaed 
by, 237 

Drgenemtion or pmgine^ of lan^ 
gungea a futile quaslion, 41 
Deictie ehnraeter of pi'onomia, 173 
Dclutiv* case. 109 
Dchberative oiibjunetive,. 209 
I>eniokrito 0 , theories of, oti priidn. 
of Inuguage, 423 

Demonstrative pmnouo developed 
into definite article, t74, 236- 
237 ; K^'Gs OS ipmitivnt mgn in 
aome Tibelo-Burman languages. 
197 

pronouns, I73k-174, 175, l77p 192; 
somcilmcs added to form plurals 
of noun?. 174, 166 
vuibs, Indo-Traniim and ArtnenxHi 
pMives really, 217 
DsntiUs, 46, 5D. 51,00, 61 
Dependent compounds, 162-163 
Deponent, Italic and Imh, 217, 2J6- 
219 

IX^rivation of wordn s3iqion>mDiii 
with their eLymolofi^}', 277 
Descriptivd compounds. 163 
Dedderativc aspect, 207 
Deteriorative aspect, 207-208 
Etctcnnlnative compounds,. 162^163 
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tXDliX 


Dfti.Tminiitjvefl, 1SS-J60, 207, 30S 
287. 2^. 291, m 447 
clbf^rorQiBtivcif jD dquih pcrhiipci 
edifipofiible to. 190, aw 
wifoe, regarded by l^pp pj? prfrr 
DomiDil in oagin, 430 
Devoimi plcnjvis, SI. 72 
DuiMoTiicfe, Cireck^ 20 34S 

DhTual. 393 " 

dubiotiif cl^isqScsiLioD of, ^)0, 333 
eipr^ion of pifinive iti, 230 
phntw! rited, 220 

HtiMrhroiiic evidenrq fm- 

iLafiib^ic judRtmiml, ISI, 240 
f?niminaf, 23-24 
IlnguMtc i^ogmphy, 121 
>^E^, 22S 

IXalcrt-tniKtur^', 79-43, 28S 
DikJeetd^ Albaoioj], 33] 

Mci lAnguAgfs, ovqfitLioa pf. Fig, 
2- p. 2fl; life tsr ctcmlh of, 
p^rfont on Drill Of intJjfcn^ntc 
of HpcAkom of* 33 
Abgto^Saston, 316^7 
Ainbjc. 364 
Aimnoinn, 323-320 
377 

BefW, 363 

twrowing from, by ntuidard Itf,- 

gUAgofT, 128 

Bfcton, 29, i^l 

Chitwao, 390 
Coptic. 3fl5 

EftflFl«ii Afftfonic, 363 

Eoglinh, 73-74, 347 
E^imo. 373 
French. 337, 

Cwmno, 349-349 
Greoi. 29.329-320 
HdifEw, 362 
Jfii!h,29,342 
ItAliBLn. 338 
354 

Ulhiuniiko. 353 
hfiddlr PcTaiftii,ai9 
Morjirn EiKliao. 310 
Modem P<4TMiiii. 313.^ 320 
often rctAifi old fenmg, tb 


Dijlccle (CnttlJ 
Old PniiKion, 353 

or Iftnguagog, nssnltE pf confticl of, 
137-13&E ateict deniurcatipij be- 
twwn. ivnmlly impo^bJo, 26^27 
Phoenicirtu, 362 
Priitrit. 315-318 
Proi'fjnpibass 

ri«t and foil of* ^940, m, 303-364 
Ruun^niim, ^ 

8ardiiiiaj],33S 
Serij0^Crt«tjan^ 35S 
Turkic, 370^71 
Vedic, 314 

WptHh,a4l 

Dklbesu' itc Voteo 
Bjdi^rios iLiicI gnunmArq EnuiiM- 
eieot for tL^Tnologjamg, 293 
etymological. 228. 313, 317, 31B, 
m 330. 332. 336. 339. ^3, 
3!1. 351, 352. 3S3. 3S4. 356. 446* 
441 

DiEHf, five ptvtmtes jo, 399 
EbifprcB^ and rmembkuieefi equal¬ 
ly importanl in lingtontics, 2, 

3 

f^IfTcrentifllian: «e ConligtiouA Die- 
HizmljitloQi 

[>i)at4DD: tee Inecmiipioua AMUniln- 
t]aD 

I^tninuUve aapect. 207 
^mmutives, why neuter, 186 

U^ai^ong theory of the oripn of 
IJuigujigL-. 40 
^XKA. 462 

pkraJ in. and wnnl cii^^ J74 

S; i?7-ira, 170. 

309, 279, 424-425 

DiphthongL^ti™ a.ti«d by ro«J,e 
^^ouktlon. 70-71 
D?phlhc](cig;s, 54, 56^7^ 

5“=* or 00 . 65 

toonophomdswl in 2ii 

n.We warily «reon,pon«,L. of. 

Oura: teg K^bi 
l^'nselkie case. 194 
I^iAcfirnitmtive 20j 


INDEX 


Di^kcemtmt of worrlfl, 2iSl-2$T 
I>baimiliiliciii, I5&-71, M, 5S3 
Distributive ^0^ 

Du^llubie, majanLy of IndcHEurD- 
peau bud ScciitJi? Uaaed prip- 
nnlly, 15S 

Divine curtu^ fitN^uefiLly inbu, 102, 
263-204 

Dobjc. ondcnt CSrtek, repmented 
by modc-m Tsa^oDiAZL, 2S^. 
329 

inv'ufiivii nf Crccc^K date of, 310 
DuubJet*. no, 130 iU-m, 3S7-3JI8 
Dkavidian. 303, 3@5-3fl8 
atLempts to eunapct DuntsbdJ'ki 
with, 385, 38S ; ELunite with, 
380^ Sub&mtun witb,3Sl, 383 
biblio^phy of, 3SS, 442 
dose eonnexion between nouoti 
and %'erb$i in, IS8, 338 
f^endcT ia^ 180,387 
Induidve and i^dwave duxb nnd 
pltiml^ ia prcmoiuu ni, 182, 
3ST 

known only from compsimtivcly 
recent date, 22 
uaiw-dBHse^ in, 180. 3S0 
ntiiikbGr of lanxua^ in. 4 IS 
often Jnrks ntniter plumJ, 180 
oldest documents of^ 298, 3SG, 3&T 
probable reiiBon for large number 
of esaesin, 191 

Diud luunbnr, 170, ISO-lSI, 182, IS3. 
3M, 356; found in Vwit, Ostyak, 
Lapp, and Satnoyede, 368 
Duam. 408 
tones in, 83 
wofrd dted, 63 

Diialfi, excliuave, 175, 182^ 387, 394. 
398,397.399, 407 

fndusive. 17S. 182, 387. 3W. 398. 
397,m4Crr 

Dubitatjvc subjunctive. 299 
Dublin, ohureb^edieiLticins in, 124 
Duk^f Hinanlio evoluliou pf wanl, 
269 

Duke or Yo*je rsLA:*o (MelnnefliuL 
alleged quadrial number in, 
181 


i 

Bungt'on, semantic evolutloo of 
word, 272 

Duns ScoLus! its Gmmniatida 
Speculntiva 

DiiratJve Aspect, 67, 203, 204, 211, 
212,213, 374 
Dutch, 348. 349 
fijst formal grumniar of< 435 
Oi4>: iet Franeonion^ OM Low 
tegard^ as onglDAl EanKUD|!)e, 
421 

words citedp rip 74^ 78, 139, 138, 
132. 133. 134, 269p 28ip 282 
D%Tmdv’‘is; see Copulntivo Com- 
poiiniM 

Dynamic middle, 217 
£ 

Ear, faJlibility uL 6.85 
* Earlier ^ iind ' later * ncfcr to HMij|es 
of dcvelopmcntp not to el&ro^ 
uolofQ', 21 

East Semitic, 368,380 
Tutrsosic, 344, 346 
RimmN Aiumaic.3S3 
Caucahwhs Kt Cbeelieno-Lcft- 
ghiuu 

Ebej-hard qf Bethune, £r roectmui of p 
428 

EccnotiiiE:: fnetars in tho history pf 
lonRonge^ 33 

Economy of effort altered os a 
of Linguialie cHilubp, 84 
Edda, Snom^s, Old Icelandic gram- 
malienJ ti^atuies in, 430 
Edcryn the Geldtn-Tonpiod, Wekb 
pammar oL 429 

Effective Aspect; #« Termioative 
Aspect 
Etik. 402 

idjecti^^ pieeedps imd genJUve 
follows noun in, 198 
Egn-eptitHe stage of ehiJil in acquiT^ 
ing longuaitfl^ 94 
EorpTiAS, 365, 367 
as poaeible conneetjug link be^ 
tween Semitic and Bantu. 74 
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INDEX 


EdTTUjr (C^fni.) 

to <rotin«€^ Banlu witb 
303,367,40© 

lucroi5Jyphfl, ig^ 

oldest documcfitj of, 337 35^ 

305 

wards cited by Hcgycbios^ 425 
Ejcctivcfl, 57 

Elahue, 32^ 375 . 37^^^ 3S3 
attempts to coonect Cmina wiU». 
3S0p 382; CBucogiiLti wilh, 375- 
376* 3S0; Drjivjdiiia with^ 3SS; 
9ub&mean witb, 3ai 
wards cited, 370 
Elatife Ctt5e^ 190 
Emotive lajtfftin^, 07 
EmpeC, 330 

cl&jIK 8 in^ I0Q 

words cited ^ 100 

Empty wards, IK. 1S5, jgu, 1^1,391 

Emrlitics. 23^-233, 23i. 235 238 237 
Encounteh Bat: Soniiivcti 

Eadounneiit, terms of obwo used fot. 

2G5- ' 

Endinjts, Poreoaal; Men PereonjJ 
Endiogs 

Endophasic 96-07 

Encructic mood* 210-211 
EuRfmod, enrliar liahiiaifl oi' Toulcmic 
iovuders of, 347 

liflipiktic ramlts of Korinim eon^ 
quest of, 126,138 

Iing«i8(^ of foMidma.iaa 

itid Diuiish migniliciiu fo. 125 
126 ' 
Engu^h, 347-^, 343 
nmbii^uetis Fpelting in, 284 
American, 73, S 6 , 347-348 
aa jm interoiitiaaaJ lim(fuii^, 35 
causative aspEct in, 207 
certain forma of p^noiml pmootma 
proclitic in, 237 
elmracterifled by dcHexiorip 237 
orralisEd forcM of, 34 S^ 403 
dovelopinciit of demoiutnLtiv^ 
rranotin iiiUj definite irticln in 
338 

dinfecta, deriA-^tion of, 73-74 
double voeabuliuy ia, ]3S, 320 


Ejjcueu fCmU 
firat fonnnl gmmniiir of, 431 
fiwd word^uder irTcdomimuit io 
233.237 

fonn^tioB of future in, ao 

idionig one Md there m, triitiii of, 

347 


Aliddie, 347; wordn jintJ phresq 
cited. 07, 68 . 72, 70,107,100,110. 
Ill, 112, 128. 130. J31, Kl, 236, 
259, aoo, 274, 347 

Modem, eingile rrmiuat of dual in, 

ISl; two cnees in. 201; leonis end 

phrases cited, 2, 3, 8 , J4, W. 30 , 
21. 31. 49, 50, SI, S2, 63. 64, Si, 
56, 57, 60 , 0 i. fl}, ^ 

W. 76. 71. V2, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 
70, SO. S4, 09, JOOi, 101, 102, 
103. 104, 165, 100 , 107, 163. no, 
11 Ir 113, 113, 115, 120 , 133 . 123, 
1^. 136, 128, 130, 131, (32, 133, 
134. 135. 136, 137, 13S, 141, 14S, 
I«, 147. US. 140, 150, 16J, JK, 
1», ISO. 157, 168. ISO, 161, 1®, 
1^. IM, 105, 156, 185, 170 ( 71 . 
1^. 173. 174. 177. 170, IflO, ISI, 
1«3, 133, 185. 186, i87, leo. 103. 
139. 200 , 203 , 204 , 205 , 207 209 

m an. 212 . 213 , 214, 216, 2 l 7 , 

329, 230, 231, 23Z. 237, 
242. 247. 240, 250. 251. 252, 

269, 200 . 

^ 286. 287, 

260, 270 , 271. 272, 273, 274. 

281. 283, 2S4. 
280, 290, 301, 30 s. 306, 
848. 340. 

367, 3flS. 438, 439 . 442 , 443 , 
emtion of preterite ia, 2 i 4 
ilo tme present piiiwive in, 31 s 
W3ly neturs,! gender fo^d b. IS3 
^ or Mndcm Pe«bn 

ntini,^ * *««ilijiry verb, 2 is 
PbonemP*. appreximete dumtinn, 

pnncipaJ, S7 

popular etymology in. 279 


INDEX 


tlNnuRn 

mi&y dovctofi Into ooia- 
jiiuctian in^ 171 

pranuiii^iiitipp, rhungEst in. durijiK 
cmtrF^ qf bidlory nud in 1(4^ 

dintHM, 73 

nidicBl clirmgefs in stnicinre of^. 14 
n?p]4Pcnif'nt of Eaw^ndJnp^ by 
prepcKitioD3 in, ^2 
stres&'Rcctjnt in. 63 
ffuppletivi; verbs in^ 313 
^nd luipccE in, 311 
TfiutoDic iLfSlEAtionfl of. L2Q 
tmces of iMielilic njilurt of verb in, 
233; of instruni^ntil Iel, 
Epcnthcsu, 70. 7], 73. 2S3 
Ephr&imllc dialcvl of Hebrew. J2S 
Epicureans, llnsuistbc theories of, L4. 
423 

Epl^uLLbf. rule of^ in producing 
ipeceb^undd. 47, 

KpltlieColn^r of fir^^ oud 

second of I'orbef in 

UmUe. 3^ 

Epitbetploipje, 167. JS6, IT^. 17S, ITU 
nnd verb often idcnlicid in A(u^ 
C3vn, 400 

aspect posihly in. 213 
inflexion of. pspocluby well pre- 
ften'td in Slavic. 33S 
m^y ipjvcm variooM oises. 343 
nuiy e/ery'G verb in Melant^iftn, 
305 

csldcr than verb, 178 
pralxibly Inter I him pronoun. 170 
Lend* lo repinee verb in Tibetan, 
391 

EpithetoEoiipie!^. ailvefb?. many pre- 
pCAitjoELf, mu! some eoniunetions 
origLUntly alereolypcd cnaes of, 
167. 170^171, 172, 337 
deverorwtl from proper namea. 
272-273 

di^rrenerfi hetwpen pranouna and 
other. 1?2 
vnrbfll. 220-222 
KqualisRtion, 6S 
Eqoativo casef 201 

KtraUvc awe, 200,374 
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Et piehfp oH^n of Gerrti&n idium^ 
247 

Ee^kiaiOp 373^4,441 
jihsoluLivo eiue in, 103 
ullativo and prosecutive cssea uip 
194 

(w type of pob'synthctic langimgea, 
300 

efoso coluicxioD between nouna 
and vorbft in, IM 
dual nnd pEurnl in^ L8L 
flfMt formal nramnuir nf^ 435 
siniibtive case in. 201 
sometime rejp^rded as AlLoie. 370 
wofds cited, 194. 201,30D. 373. 374 
RsKi\io-AxfUT, 303, 3^73-374 
number of leui^ngee in, 418 
EsTcaANTD, 35 
EE^rnfUfiAN, 303 

a nbtionEd lirngiutf^ In consetltinncn 
of Lha World War, 1 IS 
future luid passive mcHlEll^ on 
Oerman, 128-129.363^ 
word^ and phraaea died, 129^ 367, 
368.369 

Etoomtan, 32. 383 
ETEAc\i'niAN,333 

EUiicbI dqnecptB tend toward pejora- 
tfod. 261 

Eturopfc, 358.364 
first formal ip^omEnOT of, 430 
miKraluotk!*, 358 
mtiDds in, 359 

oldest docwmentsi of^ 298. 364 
vnlained os religiQua and learned 
ionipiii^c. 33, 364 
wqrd cited r 362 

Etliqotcraphie and linguistic mapa^ 

116. m 

ETfivsCAi^# 383-384 
attempts tn connect Cauenaan 
witli.370 

bibliop^aphy of^ 384, 459 
elementa borro^eiil by Latin, 394 
solaled cliancter of* 22^ 384 
mijimtiona, 384 
atill undccipherod. 297. 384 
Bupcriseded by Lulin^ 34 
words dted^ 101, 384 
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Elymotofiical dieLicm&Ha, 3L3. 
m, ais. 322. 329. 3390. 332, 33^, 
m 343p 344. 351, 352, 333, 354, 
m 440,441 
mtUlocI, 27&-2SJ 

Elytoologies^ ambi^ou?, iSa, 290- 

m 

unkfiowTip mcsuiiu^ of tcirra, 2S9- 
290 

ELymolocr^ 277-379 

ji fi.[!Lot m deLiftininins 

eli^^^ahtJDfi of Jjmjjotiigea, 37fl, 

295-296 

historical notuit? of* 224p 277 
pDpufur, 270-272 ^ pSttce-munoi nxiEL 
itr^t-najTiH oO'ccted by^ 123, 
124, m. 271-272.346; peycbdog- 
iciil b bwdfl, 103-106p 107 
pr&4cIe!£Lafic BLttfmptn at, 432 
Euphemism, 230, £06-267 
Europe, Centrul, bdo-Europc^D 
home probably in, 310 
Etirojwan lanijuaiEes. rnoflem, 
presa time rather thim nmmirr 
of aclioD, 2tl 

E%^tilqtioaftr>” chioacter of laag;ua{^ 
13 

Ew'e an h'nfruA franca ia Africa, 403 

Excelled; cspeacbe; ec^ Sidhfjeiir 

Exclamatory afutenoGfi, 23S 
Exclusjvp dmih and pluraia, 176, 182, 
3S7, 394, 390, 397, 399. 467 
Eseter. churcb-dedlcatiwia b, 124^ 
125 

Exophodie laa^ag^e, 96 
Expiraloiy Aeceut: tec Binm Ammu 
Explosion, final etage m imxlucing 
a ploaiv^p 30-31 
Expluivnt: He Flgaivci 
Exienjsion of meaniniES, 233, 257 
258.305 

F 

Fuel;, iiudimtivc mood of, 209 

FacUvir caiieh, £01 

FmJsca^. 333 

FttiDilicss, lingiiLstie, cEnmneratloa off 

303 


Family namea, French, ln«a of 
Latin nominativo plural pfr- 
served in, 244-245 
FarPi'OBJiica, 124 
Fjyai gBE 346 

Fee, semantic evoInLion of word^ 
256-259 

Fvfnlnme (pendcr, 183, 1B4, 167, 13S. 
189 S ori^ and devolopmcoit ofi 
W6-m, m. 167 

Femibinc ncimbfltiv'e jdngul&r coin- 
eidca m fonn with neuter nom,- 
bative pltiraL both having 
CoJIectivc foree, 176^177, 167; 
with poi^iv^ verfj, illogicality of, 
192-1913 

FieJd’^amea^ l£4 
Fjjun, 396 

clffic ccmnejdon between nouna 
end VEfh? in^ 1:68 
wortte citKi. les, 393.396 
Final Hebtencr^. 22S 

367, 366. 369 
clalive Piuio b, 199 
raetIveoAW in,20l 
firet fpnniil (n-ammar of, 431 
Incsaive cnjse in, Iflg 
Lapp, and Htingitriiaii, affinjtiea of . 
recogniacd by P. Saijnnvica and 
S. ayiiirmfttb\ 433-434, 436 
migratiQnfl. 367 

Teutonic worda borrorwed by^ 345, 

367 

woTtk cited, m, 199, 201, 367, 368, 
^.370 

Fiwsfn-lrGmc: UraJic 

Fixed Bccent, 64, agg 
word-erdnr, 232 
Flipped Rounds, 52, 63 
FLtHian, 349 

Ibpiitfiic ptcbletn in Belpum, 139 
Foreign word«, 130-132, 133-138 
Form and Jiinction, uccj^ty of atiict 
diterentiation between, 19-21* 
23 

Ibgiiiatie, pfHsiblc psyehologiciil 
for complexity of, 22 
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Form fCoiii J 

pftrta of apoecb to be clitfflifierl 
cordfR-g to^ 1S5, 157* 1S9 
FflrmnUi'esJ. mmloKy in. JU 
FoririiS, iovtnlion of Ktw, Sr 
pTOgrPKs from complect td Dimplo, 

21, as 

FQrInul4^e^ qtiflsi-TOathcmjvliciirl lin- 
guiHtic, V06^ 1S&-IG0 
F(Mrtes" je<^ Invoiced Plwivod 
Fox, +07 

ccsemtivi^ afpocL m, 2C® ^ 
gcndci? in, 

tnchisive and csclu^ve dnaU and 
plunUic in pronounn in, t82 
woriiB d led, 203. 203 
Fuaxoonian 3+fl, a4fl 

Ouj Low. scinity remains of. Sll, 3^16 
Frodcdck ll. Blmperor, tnes lo find 
the orjpn pf lungtiBgo, 3fl 
Free accent. 04.67, 28S 
wonl-order. 2^, 233, 23® 

Fbkncii, 337 

nmbij^UD^vi spelling in. 234 
nnd PortuffiicBc QfwiaEified vowels 
supposed tq be dtie tq Gntiliiih 
ctitwntralnni. S4 

ns nn intemadonal laiig;Liiigc, 36 
napoct. iiir2t53, 265 
Cansdinn. colom^Uon as a faclor 
of^ in its diverpenEe fmtn St4u«l- 
nrd FrencL. 27, 30, 8G, 333 
certAin forms of perwonnl pro¬ 
nouns nnclitio in, 232; proclitic 
in, 237 

colloquial, diilive contaminaled 
with genitive in, 246 
contamination of Latin eases in. 
246 

CTCoUaed fortns oJ, 333, 403 
derived from coUoqiiisI Latin, 30, 
64,336 

development of oriicles in, 236 
flrat formnl pommnmr of h ^36 
Bwf word^'Ofdef predonuiouuil in, 
232 

formation of futnro in, 30 
^niod in, 222 


FhivSCH (Cant.) 

idioms if v ^ W /towJ, and on, 
origin of. 246-247 
impcrfeeL and definite past cor¬ 
respond to En^ifth post, 211 
Modern, only ooe case ascribed to, 
191; word -1 imd phrases cited. 2, 
20, 31. 32 . 47, 49. 50, 62, 53, 64, 
56. 57, 01, 65, 69. 70. TL 72, 73, 
75, 77. 9S. 1G3, 104, 105. 166, 107, 
109. 1(0. 111. 112. 110. 121, 123, 

124, 126, 12S. 131, 132, 133, 134, 

lac. 137. taa. i4l. lso. i6i, 102 . 

163 , m. 165. 170. 172, 174, 170, 

IS7, 193. 203, 205, 21L 215, 210. 

217. 21S. 222, 227 . 226, 231, 232. 

230. 237, 236, 241. 243, 244, 246. 
246. 247. 250, 252. 256. 257. 256. 
260, 261. 202. 263, 2<y. 265, 266, 
2SS. m, 270. 271, 273, 274. 

275. 234. 2Sa, 200, 301, 334, 336. 
337. m 346. 36g, vili 
names of persona. families^ 
churches, strecls, cte., pTreaen'e 
traces of l^aiiin Renitlvc singular 
and nominrativc pliiraL 244r-245 
no trite presenr p&anv-c in, 218 
Norman, iu England, 126 
Old, dblinction between animate 
and inanimate in. 18S; genitive 
conslroction in, 245; Iwq eases 
in, 201: words and phraeea citedr 
00,70.71. 103. 104. 107, 108, 110. 
IIL 132. no, 123. 120. m 134. 
136, IDl, 176, 188. 2l5. 245 . 246. 
250, 252, 2Sd, 260. 282, 283, 269, 
270. 273, 274, 2^. 337. ^iii 
Parisian, why standard, 27 
partitive genitive m aubject or 
object in, ^ 

people, ethno^aphic complexity 

of, 1L5-II6 

popular etymology in, 270-271 
pronoun may develop into con- 
jtmeUon in^ 172 
reflexjvc niiddle in, 217^ 21S 
relative portions of noun and ad- 
jeetive iu, determiaed by certain 
conventjoas, 238 
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INDEX 


FuSNCHfConiJ 

teases in» 211; nklion to Latm 
and Spaaieh, 211i, 21ft 
Frcqiisnc}’ of vibrations in aouad, 46 
47 

FrequEntativD Aspect: ce^r Iterative 
Anpeel 

FHcaUre, votceitsa vdar or pbao'n- 
gat, probable existence of, ia 
Indo-Europeaa, 3S4 
Fricativea, 52. 53. 57, 60 
FaisiaS', Old and Mot^ax, 34ft, 349 
Old. words cited, 74. ifto, l{|®, 103 , 
120. 132, 133, 187. 253, 250 , 269! 
281, 282 

Front vowels, 55, 55 
Full words, 152. 155 
Funciioa and forni.iieceegity ol atiict 
^ diifcrcatiatioa between, t0-2t. ^ 
lioguiatic, poadble psychological 
twiaoa for complexity of, 22 
(rarta of speech not to be ctaasifted 
according to. 165.167, tftfi 
Functions, progresa fiom rampte to 
eompki, 

restricted, tend to ptesen e siniik 
daignalion of object or being, 
263 

Widely divenenl. give rise to 
divemity af desiipsikUDDa of ob- 
iceta or 26S 

FimdiLmental in noimd, 47 
Future, desidmitive ^-erb may be 
uticd u, 207 

diirtktivc in [wpert and not yet ex- 
iatout or performed in tease 211 
312 

Ejrthonpsn, modelled on Gornieu 
128 -L29 

i^rt^oEi of, m ChmicEl Ar^i-ie 

3ie 

modra of formation of, 20, 207 
210. 216 

ELon-exi^tect in Indo-Europe^ 
3C^21,2I2 

perfect a ktii foiTiutioii, 312' 
never ewted in SAiiBimt, 214* 
perfect in aspect, and to t^xisi 


Flitore (Coni.) 

or be peifarmed in future in 
tense, 211, 212 

Ramances weak farma found in, 05 
Futures, five, in Wiradyuri, 216 


Q 


Gjojjc. Sam, 340, 342: first fonnid 
grammiu of. 433 [ mcKribund in 
ScotEuid, 33. IIB; word cited. 56 
GftLAtlAN of Alia Mjncir a Celtic 
JELnRt][y^. 27, 120. 341 
wotrlfl cited by Braychim, 425 
Gao (MelimijHi-tin), alleged qundiiAl 
iiuinbcf in. is I 

Gaul, linguljEtJe remita of Honuin 
edpqueel of, ISS 
Gaulish, 340-^Ml 
decline and dbappe&rance of, 33. 

33, 341 
g]oAiary\ 420 

mibatnittini atippceed to have 
caused FVench and PoFtugTiKe 
nJiBaJbed vowek, ^ 
word-oTtier in. 234 
wordtf and pbrjviffl dted, M. 99, 
122, l^, Y24. 138, 101, 163, 170* 
IM, 234. 237, 253. 368, 260, 272, 
306, 307. 335. 310, m 
Gen^r, l7fl^ 1S3-J90. 359, 374 
animale and liumminte, 1S4, 136* 
Wk 324, 379, 3SS, 3g9, 3D4 
b pronouns. 173. 133^100; vertw, 
Wi m, 190. 359 

io JapnnenoK 372-373; 
Sumerian. 37B; Uralkp 368 
osily ia interrofiative pronoun in 
Eskimo, 373 

VEriaUofQ ia, m, 262; in namea 

8Chl«, 1®, loa^ jgg. 

™»^etjm&j due to analogy, 106; 
MtncUmcH due to ammstio con- 
'Spiffs 185 

Gendera, anima ^4 iniinrmate. difr- 

bnclionjf between, l^iBt, 189 - 


Grummutica apecidalfya on, 137 
G«tea!oiical eUmifiaman of Ian- 
KuaSB, 301^, 44tM4i 
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Gfmcra! Itugoisticfl, ^nr}y work.^ on, 
434, 441. 44^; sriontific! works 
on, 444-445, 454, m 

Oenomlity denoted by neuter gen- 
dor, iS4. ise 

Cleric esi^o. gonitJvo b»t doGned 
190 

Gcnilive-ubliitive enso ^ infinitive. 

Genitive eElse, 1&^, 101i-J^; anajofij^ 
in, IlO-Ul ^ apparDnUy coin- 
pounded viih ablative to form 
ablative in Snnfiknt, Hitlite, and 
Itniicr, 191, 19S-199^ loidf^ 
subject in Armenian. 22S; con- 
filniction in Old French, 345; 
coniiiminaled with duEive in Vol- 
pitr In^lin and Old nnd CDiloqiual 
Modem Frenchn £45. 243; fonnii- 
lion ofp 157; Ditin locath e oftfjn 
h^LS form of. 202. ?40^24l; logieat 
subject of mfinilJi'e in Old Irkh, 
32]; often identical in form with 
ablative, 199; partitive, 195, 
19S; partitive, aa aubjcct or ob¬ 
ject, 243-244; pofiH^ ve pronoim 
identical with, 174; po^bli? con¬ 
nexion of, with neuter. 196^197; 
relation of, to adjective, 107- 
19S; replaced by alilative with 
prepoailion de, etc., in Latin Aiid 
Romance, 242; ftnigular, os 

source of ad^-etb#, 17G ; Angular, 
in 4^ 20, 193; siwiljir, Latin, 
tmee^^ of, pmwiired in French 
niLmw of penjons, churches, 
fitrtfcttf, elCr, 244; sonsc forms nf^ 
TelatioQ of, to dative and loc¬ 
ative, 195; syTkcrctistb pf, with 
other 202 

Geogniphical olavrification of Inn- 
guagos sometiniK alnnc poesible, 
303, 374, 378, 383. 395. 397, 39S, 
407 

eonditicHvs alleged its a cause of 
lin^ii?Ttic.^ cbunise, S3 
distribiitioTi, effect of, on linguLvtic 
chttage, S5-S0 


Geogmphy,. Iingul5tie, 129-126; bib¬ 
liography of. 449-452. 453 
Geolog;^', analog^' of lingiiistica with, 
10 

Ceomiux, 375, 37G. 411 
activi* voice supplanted by pns- 
BivG in, 200 
equalivc oobo in, 20! 
force of dative in. 195 
Inessive and superendve in, 

19S 

oldest documents of, 29S. 375 
twenty-Lbrtf] eoBLa ascribed Ic, lOl 
words cited. 19S, 201 
GEBOiTHO-I^LYJifMN known only 
from glosses, 3f@ 

GoEMANt 343-349 
aceentuation qf verb In, 234 
certain forms of personal pronouns 
proelitie in, 237 

entnpomiding cif verhs with nouns 
in. 229 

derived from Frot4>Indo-Eurd- 
pean, 30 

ikivelapiiient of demonxtratiA c 
pronotro into dehnite article in^ 
23a 

dJmiDutive Ftspcel in, 207 
Gist formal gmmmiir of, 430 
forriiation of future in, 20 
/utnre and pasdivn model for 
Eftthonian. 123-120, 365-369 
High, 349 

idioms ts Q^chl and muft, origiii of^ 
£47-£:4fi 

impenconal verbs in^ 229, 234 
in Volga Orta of ap^tllB of, 

IL9 

Law, 349; worrl dted, 357 
Middfe, 346. 349 

Middle High^ 340; ae^'usative 
governed by cpithfiitologuc in, 
220 

Middle Low, 34S; words eiled, 
26S. jm, 27! 

Moilem, word-order in, 232, £31: 
wonda and ptirusea dted, 2, 14. 
16, 20, SO, 52, 57, G7* 63. 69, 71. 
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INDEX 


ta. 74. 7S, 77, 7fl. 70, 80. 84. IDl. 
LOS, 104, 105. 107. 108. HQ. LU, 
112. US. 120. m, m 138. 120, 
ISO. m. 132. 133, iSi. m. L38, 
141, 145, 110, L5T, 15i. 150, 160, 
161, m. 163. 163, 170, ill. 174, 
1S4. 180. 187. 190, 107, 198. 204, 
205, 207, m. 314, 230, 227* 229, 
231. 232, 234. m 344 , 247* 
240. 250* 253. 254. 250. 258. 359, 
260. 261. m. m. 200, 208. 209. 
270. 37U 273. 275* 283, SSS. 2S4. 
200. 306 . 313, 345. 367* 308, 300. 
438. 4)0. 440. 442. 443 
nDmimkl senLutitM m. 231 
Old High. 349; ttctiriAlh'c* ^ 10- 
5iiitivR iti, 231 

OM Hi^b and Miilcjlf' Hiidi.woTTb 
and phrMPB cited. 3. 54. 57. 68, 
89. 77. 74. 76. 77 , 7S. 79. 80. 90, 
100, lOi. 102. 103. 104. 105. 197. 

m. 109. no. 113. m, 125.128. 

132, 133. 134, 135. 130. 145, ISU 
1,43. 157. 158. 161, 163. 170. 171* 
1ST. 210. 220, 221. m. 229 . 230, 
231, 232. 234. 237. 244. 24S. 24Q. 
250. 251. 253. 2M. m, 200, 285, 
209, 270. 271, 272, m. 270, 2S1. 
282, 283. 290. 291. 306 . 313. 

349. 307, 438, 442. 443 
Oltl ic1«Baricfl, 428; 

mcfiL^l Uab fdmi in, 190; 

oldDtA documi^iitai of, 310. 349; 

sm^lhi in. 72; ii’ord-nnlef in, 
234 

portitivi? senxlivp ji# abjecL m, 244 
popnliir DLyoioEoKy in* 271 
prcverbfli oftpii rnnkn dumtive as¬ 
pect nifl^^nLaiioqiw in, 304 
pmnoiin may develop ml* ctm- 
juacLiHim in. 171 

sometinKW wriltcn in Hebrew al¬ 
phabet. 285 

s€v Tffutonie 

Germany* Rla^ie plIkEl^-uILme in, 122 
Gerunds and gcnmdJvofr, 220* 221, 


Oe^^tiiFe-langujigif* 18 
GeHttlTd in iungunge* 13 
Gettc perhaps member oi Thrwto- 
Fhr^'pjiQ ^oup* 327 
poems written by Oidd in. 327* 425 
GiLnmf Im-aktos* 396; allofied quad- 
rial mimber in, 181 
Gilyak, 385 
word* cited* 381 
GiLoiD. 35 

Glossaries, ancient and mrdbeval* 426 
G!i»»a-kiDa09thetJc area in brain* 80, 
S»* 91 

Gln^lnlla^ 92 
Glotlfd aounds, 49 

Glotli5, rOle of, in producing apeecb- 
sounds* 48, 40 

God. teims for. in the vniious Indo- 
European langUAgee* 99-102. tS5, 
iSfl. 1B7* 253 
GdideliCi. 340 

inviiaicm of Britaiti mud IreLand. 
310. 342 

pl&ee-natneii in ScotlaDd^ 1^, 343 
G0>pT*S8& 
gendem in* 180 
Gorraic* 345 

accudativ-e infinitive in, 22 L 
and Cel lie, aOinilie? of^ with San¬ 
skrit recopuaed by Sir Willmin 
Jooci* 430 

Bible tmoalaied into* 427 
Crimean, G. G, vnn Busbeeq's vo- 
tabubry nf* 346* 431 
dual in, lai 

impemonal verbe in, 220 
InpessivG anpeet in. 207 
migratEDDa, 125 

new creation of preterite in, 2H 
OFI-, mna-p oAt^ddiam found ooly 
with negative in* 247 
partitive genitive as object in, 24-1 
pMbId tracs of Eubjunclive in, 
210 

prevEibs often mak« dumtive sei- 
pect [nslantaDenuii in, 2&4 
reflexive middle in, 217 
Tcgarded as originai lauguago* 421 
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Gothic f Coni J 

Impelling inftucijcod by Greek. 2Si 
mppletivc verb In. 313 
wonts tiled, 3. ftl. 

72, 74, 7S, SO, 84. iOO* lOl. 102. 
103, 104, lor, 4^. 120. 12S. 1», 
134, 145, 151. 153. 135, IS7, 15*. 
103. 154, 170, 171. 172. 175. 177, 
170, 183, 187. ISB, 163. 109. 204. 
205, 307, 210, 213, 214, 217, 221, 
229, 230. 231, 232, 237, 244 , 233, 
264. 359, 30S, 270. 275, 381, SS2, 
283. 290, 291. 293, 301, 302. 305. 
306. 311, 313, 734. 307, 430. 440. 
44.3 

GcTULANtiic, 345 
Gntlingpo ttf liBBuurta. 444 

Grade, nomiBl, 65, 66. 57, 105, 2S8 
prelonigRd. 05, 66 
reduced, 65. 60,195. S3S 

05. 66, 67. 195, 260, 288 
Oiwco-I^atia Mid Li«in4:!ieet rIos- 
euricff, 420 

Grmmiimr, irocnpmtive^ 6j*t moii- 
tioDed by F. voO Schle^L 437 
difli^raiuc and pyuchrcroic. 23-24i 
Gra-rntfiJiriiui^^ Armb, 166. 42& 
Armojiieinp 160^ 106 
Gn?ck, 166. 20Sp J7S, 423-425 
Ji?wi3(h, 166. 429 
Ulin. 106 20fl, 273, 425^-426 
Pali. 422 
Prakrit, 422,429 

Saiaakrit. 60. 72. 421-422. 434. 429. 

4S5 

Byriiiii. 166. 196r 429 
Graniuiiui9 linil dictionancfl ipatif" 
Sclent lor otymololiaSiil, 393 

from the hitc^ath ihrough tbe 
scvcnterjtiih cenlury, 430-431 
Grammatii/i gpccvtuliw p^Kribwi 

Dims Scotua, 42S; ou geiidm. 

m 

GrummJitiHriil cnaedr, 192-IIH; Mceii- 
tuatiofi of, 235-iS6 
categ;aHc9i 179-223 
rxpre^'em o\ forma, 21 
gi^odc^t IS3-ISS: pronoong 

po69iblc source f fi 17^177 


GrammiLtical fConU 
228 

LtrroinnloEyf aource md hialory 
cif, 166. 19CH01r 191, \m. 196k 
208^200, 228. 2J7--378. 424 
tieiriDA, Armcniim. 196. 27Sj Grei^^a 
176. 172. 190, 191. ISW. 196- 
328, 277, 278, 421^ 423; Latin. 
I72p llM>r 19L ^k 105. 196, 22S. 
27S: SanfikTlt, 72, 162. 163^ 191. 
217, 278. 421, 422; Synnc, 190 
GnipMc Analdgica, 112 

ari 3 i in bmifi: its Chelro-kinJW^- 
thrtlc Artsa 

Grflsemiiim'e Jjaw+TO. 78 
Gtav'e recent, 63. 354 
Greece, Asianic plnce-namcs in. 122 
dates of Dflrio and Achaean io- 
va^OfOd of. 31D 

liniiiiiitic philoaophy in. 422-^128 
GBEEJCrSn SaS. 327-331.441 
a crttiuTTi-tanffUag^^, 311 
a chief sourre for iklcrmining 
Indo-Furopenn socpnl, 354 
acrenMliift in. 233. 327 
accentualion of prepcsitiofift in, 
23?; of verb in, ^k 236 
accusative goi^eniml by epitlieto- 
iogue ja. 220 

Mid Snitekrit, operation of Gm^ 
mann^ Law \isihle only in. 70 
Qjfpeci cMraeUrhitk of. 205 
bibliopnpby of, 329-330. 458. 459 
cerlaiTi fornix of pereonol pronoims 
cnclitkc 111,232 

Cfiasiral. wottLi and phrafiwi cited, 
3,14. 63. 6L m. 69. 70. T1.72. 75. 
77, 78. 80. 98. 99, 100. lOL m. 
103, 104. 105. 107. 108. 100. HO, 
113. 114, 122. 128. 13L 132. 134. 
135. 137. 148. 149. 151. 163. 154. 
156, 157. 158. 162. 103. 164. 165. 
170, 171. m. 173. 174. 175. 176. 
1X7, 179. m. IS4. 1S5. IS6. 187. 
188. 190, 191. 102, 19^1. 195. IWh 
198. 199. m 264. 205. 297. 200, 
210, 213. 2J4. 217. 218. 219. 220, 
m. 222. 228. 229, 230. 231. 232. 
233, 236. 237. 211, 242, 243. 244, 
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Gmitt fCoflfJ 

247, 240. 2B3, 2W. m 25S. Ml, 
263. 2G6, 208, 369, 270, 275. 

275. 277, 27S. 28i, 2S2. 2S3, aSl, 
K8, 290, 291, 29e, m. 391. 
302, 305. 305. 307. lU. 313. 324. 
325, 327, 331, m, 310. 351. m 
421. 423, 07, 439. 440 . 442. 443. 
440, viii, ix 

compound In pF vwhs with douiu 
m, 229 

dtiivod fTom PToio-Iodo-Euro- 
pfsui, 30. 304 

deddcmtivc iu luture m, 207 
dc%'elopment of Mjclca in, 230 
dklDcLjc. Horda and ptkraeca 
72, 103. 107, lOS. 132. 133^ 

157, 177. 102, 1B0, 103, 200, 221, 
233, 230, 241. 244. 26fi, 202, 204. 
292 

29, 32&4^ 

liLial a de^cayinf; cat^ear^^ in. 101 
clEtncnta borrowed in Latin. 304 
tlymol<^‘cal djetiomuin. 330 
fir«t forinot grmminju of. 435 
fm? wordHordcr predominAiit in 
232.233.239 
fwiand in. 223 

gramnwiiiiitf, 165,200, 273. 422-425 
ETtininiattirjil tc^m»^ 170, 173, 190, 

191. 194. 195. JOfl, 22S^ 277 , 270 
421. 4 23 

Eomeric. 21,328-329 
tnilW!rf«!t hiid dCHiat emreflpood to 
poat, 211 

indefinite en^e fipparentlir ns in¬ 
finitive m, 221 

ilkdi^n^abJe lor tnin educnticm 
439 

iterative ansi terminadv^ upertH 
in.207 

liRntive article in. 390 
locatim ns infinitive in. 221 
medi<^-|ifi99ivc b, 319; perfect in, 
of kte devf^Jopaicnt. 2D3 
Modem, first formal f^mtnar qf^ 
431 j rormntion of fiilure b. ^3 
sdcntJoLl formation of niperia- 


Om:K {C&nU 

tivo in Honumee imd. 137; new 
tense ctnated for pmfect in^ 214; 
peffeet pmaive Umca formed b, 
by p^wsive pnttieipEea with ant- 
ilini^'' verba. 218; etrees'^ecotit 
b, 63. S3B; words and pfiinses 
cited. 20, 65. 112. 1^. 137, 214, 
280, 368 

nompurtl sentences b, 231 
oldest doenmenia of^ 298 
once an inlornatiniuJ Inni^iBfe. 35 
optative n distinet iiiatcfrory b^ 219 
orif^nnl hairte, 308 
outline htstory of. 39. 35, 327-^ 
porticiplis in. 222 
pnrtitive Reniiivp as subject or 
objeet in, 244 

poetry, a^dlabic ebarfleter of somo 
f^nutit e types of, 14T; tenninn- 
live forco of aectisntive in, 193 
Pi^blc Iraea* of indnfiufte case 
b, 200-201; of vokefesa velar 
or phac^'oipil fried(otive in, 324 
prtipasnt eon^ruetion in. 243 
praverbfl often make diimtive as¬ 
pect instantancDiis b, 204 
pronoun may develop into eon- 
JimcUon in. 172 
reflenve middle in. 217-213 
Ttvj^nl of. in fiftEwnih eentury. 429 
*™dhi in, 72 
seven coses b, 20f 
*ihgoIar verb Roveraed by neuter 
plural in, 176 

somstim™ written m Hebmw and 
Armenlnn alphabetn 2S5 
special importance of. for Indo- 
European vocoliam ninl morph^ 
Qlony. 311,312^13,327, 333, 3«, 

^Ou 

■Mlibil Influenced Gothic nnd 
Armenian. 204, 285 
Bubinnetive na fubirE in, 2159 
suppletive ^Trfaa b, 213, 2L4 
^yucrerism b, 20. 202. 237 

ftudy nf, founded by 
ApoIlonJos Dyskoko, 424 
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GflEiKi (VanL) 

fp^iDcIcts la, 

Louie aco^t Id, 53 
Lniofis <jr t-QiiMfmDtiil sifaffi sun^ive 
b, 445 ; of eucliilc D 4 ^tu» of verb 
ia, 233; of iji!<tnimcntil b, 
Tj-rrheuiicm the Younspr tTic4 tu 
prove Latin derive*! from ^ 423 
vahoua «ise 5 often governed by 
same verb in, 243 
worda for ^ num * indefinite pto- 
noiiTir bn 247 

OiEENUNbic: *ee Eiikinso 

Grimm, J- L. C., ini(rf)rtftate of. for 
comparative Ibg^iistiee, 437-H38 

Grimm^a Low, 7^. SI-B2, 433 

GnoHOfi^s; ate GeorgiBii 

GuA.vcHit, 36B 

GoJAfEAtr. 31B 
word cited, 132 

GVUJ XeQBO. cTColiBcd knguiLRe, 37 

Gumoxc, 3S9 

forttMtian of pluni! in, 130 
woniB cited, ISO 

Oyormatbi, allowed ikfimltMs of 
HunKariaiL and Finniah, 433-43-^ 
433 

Gti'sv. 3S, 310 

word ciled^ 132 

H 

Haidji, 4CB-400 
cl»QOfl in, 100 

flnj^ibr and plotaL identicnl in. 

ISO 

H&ir-close nnd half-open voweLa, 33, 

» 

HaMlTtCr 335-^7 
nttompk to conneet Hansen with, 
403; Sntrtcrian with, 336, 379 

BjtMrro-SrMlTlcr. 303. 357-367 
aspect eharacteriatic of. 205 
attempt to connect Haiitu with^ 
302, 400; Iberian with, 307, 378; 
Indo-European wilh, 74, 302^ 
367-308, 455, 450 
hetne^ prohSem of ^ 358 
liumber of languagai in, 418 


Haplology^ 71 

Hare known in fnflo-Btiropeiui 
hemcp 300 
303 
«a, 403 

as an inlemationHl liinguage, 33 
HcarPT and speaker, iotef-rclation oL 
Fig. 1, p. I7p m 

EcorioR, organa of, eomc knowledge! 

of, pccEssaary for linguiats, 4 
HfDiinw, 382 

active and Btative verba in, 203 
alphabet, Greek, Spaniwb, Pendan, 
and GiTman Bometitnew wriLtcn 
in, 283 

archaic, IJnitiiiHlicaliy younger than 
Classical Afobk* 21 
aspect predommant in, 
case-endini?! loit b, 300 
derived from PfotO'^miUCj 30 
Ephmimilo dudect of, 128 
firfft formal Rmroinar oB 430 
bfiuKicc on Jiidaeo-^paiiish and 
JudaecHPoriugttcse,. 338 
ligativo article in, 300 
moods in, 211, 559 
ELominiil aenienc^ in. ^Ii 238 
oldest documenls of, 29B, 382 
pluml formed by reduplication m, 
IBC 

present esepfiaflcd by participle in 
nominal Benience b, 210 
reasons for changea in (Structure 
of, 14 

tcBeiive Rspect bp 307 
regarded as originid Jenguage, 39. 
426 

relative posiliona of noim and ad¬ 
jective In, delermined by certain 
conventions, 238 

retained as religious and learned 
lonfuage, 33 
miv'nl of, ^ 
aeonty remnants of dual Jn, 181 
aegliotates, 71 
sound-ahifta in, 82 
terminative force of aoHisative in. 
193 
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^too 

Hkbhew fGont J 
verbal foiTO lusumMj by adj^tiv# 
in. 160 

VQfrcta^ Septi»|^l, VulnAtc^ and 
Hcxapia aa ffoun^es far knowl¬ 
edge dF profauneimioik of, 2^, 
350 

word-onler in, 230 
words Jisil phmses cited^ 14, M, 75, 
128. ]i7, m, 160, 180, 181, 189, 
100, 103 . 303. S04, m, 211. 216. 
231. 238. m. 247. 26U 283, 2^, 
275. 302. 301,387,306,^ 
H«nw:aiidnL, Ptakni gramnKkriBJi, 

422 

Hcmkkiliw, ibeode& of, on origiii of 
liucLgpjELge. 42^ 

HtKE(K», 406 
Wotd cited^ 405 
Hkbkicun, 333 
Htk&ia^ OcauAN. 348. 340 
Hcayebioa, Greek lexjco^mpher, as 
Unguiatic Bource, 32, 256p 206, 
32S, 425, 426 

Uiixaph of Drigen u aqiiiee for 
knowledge of pronundation of 
Hebrew Toweb^ 2S5. 350 
Hieroglyphs, EfOTtian. IS 
Hittite, 10, 324 
Mayan. 10 

*- Hij^-cajite * anil * ceateleai' tioMw 
id Btaviilmd comparable to gen- 
denip 189 

Hifdk'fnlting Accent: ace CirrumOex 
Aeeent 

Himabyan dinJeets sometimis more 
fljtrbaio lhan early Tibetai), 
14 

Hmol, 3L6 

Eictiyo voice cuppiuited by pawavo 
in, 200 

iijid Hindustinl-Pcnfiaii words and 
phrases dt«l. 31, 132. 268 

only tnrufCTElitie add femi nine Ren¬ 
ders in, IS8 

fiiwt fofiiKd Rminiaar 

of, 435 

wealth of s^odyw hip 111 


HMoric lingubtie geogrmphyp 121 
EMorical inveatigation of develop- 
iQoot of mcimljaRgi, noeegaity of, 
251-252 

ntliire of etymolng^-, 224, 277 
ihdcnra, liaRiiiaticfl to be ranked 
nidong, 4 

HistoricD-poliLicaJ fActors in lin- 
RuisUo ehAtigff, 14 

History and lidRtibtics, interrcln- 
fJnns of, 2. 10 

conneEioiti of langungn with, 120- 
12B 

of A Ejingueige rt^uislLe for thor¬ 
ough knowledge of it, 9 
of RmniRiAtieiLl termidol ogyp 166, 
100-lfll, J94, 105, IM, 2«18-^2O0, 
22S, 277^278 
of linguiatica, 410H6O 
of many liagubiio fsodJie# only 
inadequately known, 22-^ 
Hittite, 311, 312, 
a cetilum-language, 308, 311 
ahintivo apparently formed by 
compounding genitive and Abla¬ 
tive^ 

attempt^ to connect GaiienBlBJi 

with. 376; L_vcian and Lydian 
with. 323, 382 
bibhofraphy of, 324, 4 SO 
coEigoniuital shw^ survive m A* 
AA in, 446 

dative aa m^nitive and locative as 
infinitive^pinc in, 221 
debnLe aa to lingtiistic refatioEvdiip 
oFp with Indn^Europewl, 200. 
323-324 

fijt-nj word'^rder pr&ddoiiBa.c,t in* 
232 

hieroglyphs. 10, 324 
indcxioiilesft verbal noun eui third 
Bingular present in, 153^154, 21D- 
220 

iiiatnimental has special form uip 

t0g 

mjgmtiooa. 30®. 310,3ll 
no aiibjuiieti vo but possible traces 
of optative in, 210 
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Hmrrs (ConiJ 
oldetrt doeumctit^ off 296, 323 
only imiinate atid inabjiHiitP 
dvm in. m, m 324 
only prtacnt md pftal In, 214, 324 
partidple in* 222 
siK roAcs iop SOI 

FjKij rttiTia tj dAUfiCa unkCLQWIl LcIt 

234 

in, IB5, 2G2 

lerminntion -r in* 21 322- 

323, 324 

wiUb extension of aJbl&^tJvs m 
in, 1&9 

vonlH cited, 106. 153, 154. 166. 171, 
m, 19S. 219, 220, 231, 222, 23t}^ 
2ft4, 311, 324, 446 

Hjdm^EV^ L., «id H. J. Ulttell at¬ 
tempt to ostfibliflli liiiBUJ»li<» aa 
an exnci Kienof,. 446 
HolLEUuiikn, A., importance of accent 
in Teutonic oound-sbift neco^- 
njscd by, 439 
ITomEg Bantu p 404 
CelUCr 3^ 

Ktroacan, 364 
Cfreek, 308 
Hamito-Semitic, 356 
Illyrian ,308 

Indo-European p 304-410; bibliog¬ 
raphy qU 457^58 
ItAliep306 
JapauefiO, 372 
Mun^ 393 
SlaTiCp 309 
Ten torn Cr 308 
Uralicp 307 
Homonymii, 252, 290 
Borne kjiQwn in Indo-Eurnpcan 
home^ 300 

variety of words ^or, I31 h 262,268- 
270 

Hortatnty optatl’i^e. 210 
Hoaif [wmantie evaluiioofl of homo- 
Dyitt^, 252 

HomNroTfr 406 
toncH in, !12, 407 

HDrn:STQT-BL^Sti«AN+ 303, 400, 406- 
407 


HorrESTffr-l5trsuMA?s fCmit.J 
attempta connect Beja with, 
367, 407 

clicks, 45, 40fr-t07 
number of Imugungcft in, 41& 
petbjipa ttkin to Negrillo, 403 
Hquap. termfli fot+ in Hie vanous 
lodn-Europcnn language, 102- 
105 

HOzl:: EJamite 

5-phcsneme in Bittitc, 324 
Euastek, 411 

firit fomiiil grammar oF, 430 
HuNnARiA:tf+ 368 
AfiLatic origin of. 27 
fLnsfe Jormal gramnwu? of, 430 
formaUnn oi locative in+ 152-153 
Lapp^ mid FinuiHh+ afiimljis cif, 
nmgtiised by 1*. &iiinovice and 
S, QyArmatbip 433-434, 436 
migrationftj 367 

nDininaJ (lenteneOB 232 
worrb mid phraaea cited, 59, 1S2- 
153, 232. 367 
Hupa, 406 

eloce connesion between nouns 
and verbs in, t68 
Lense in nouiui In. 223 
verbal form niwumed by wlicctivc 
in, 1B9 

wcrrdd cited, 163, 169. 223 
HiWN, 408 

first formaJ grmnmm- of, 431 
HObq'ili, 375 

comparative, equative, identic, po- 
tentiiil, and aimitalive casaa m, 

werda cited, 201 

HuivariSD. Middle PeTsfan written 
with Syriac logdgrams, 319 
Hybrid formatlnns’r 111 
wnrda, 14S 

HTPE&BCIS2LI..N:, 303, 385 
Hypcrcndoplwflin aa a patHalopcfll 
linguistic phcHDinenwiT 17—18 
Hypnlnctic Clnu«a: urn Ckusea, 
^baniinato 

Hypothesew, working, place of, in 
scientific Investigatinn^ 289 
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r 

tberin ancient name both ot Ibrnim 
FcniimjSn Bud of SouLt Caueaam 
repon 37S 
lBeRlA^^, 377*3^8 

AltemptA to eoimoet Berber mth, 
m, m i Nuta \nih. its 
elemeDti pwbly borrowed by 
Rombiicer, 83, 30*. 330-337 
Konty r^miLw of, 2&i 
eyntax lo JmvQ in^Mcnced 

Old Irkb, 343 
ward dLed, 180 

latW-BMMfUE, 3«3, 3T7-37S, 41B 
Incp. m 

formatioD of plutml b. ISD 
word cited, 180 
IctLA^oic, 345 

Old, irrammaLiciiJ troatL-iea in 
SnOrn'i Eddei, 430; poAqirf^ d(«- 
vcloprd from reOcKive middle 
in. 21S; wwtLf cited. 2, 3, 71. SB, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 104. 105. 112, 
114, 120, m, m, m. 133.134! 
m, IBT, 21S, 240, 260. 253, 25S, 
259, 369. 270. 271, 272, 270, 3&L 
282, 283. 288. 290, 291, 306. 367 
Ideas, Plutonic, mfluence of, on 
Plala^B ihtory of oHgio of tun- 
eujEl^e, 423. 423 
IdeaLic 201 
Idiom N-EfTnAL, 35 
Idioms, hiatcirical tdiachtonic) in- 
Yestig&lion of* 240-248 
Tm. 35 

IffuWne Tttblra, 290, 333-334 
It Jttil froid^ origin of Preneh 
adjoins, 240-247 
Illntivc cftse. 194, 190 
ILX.TRIAN, 311.332 

dciinent^ pomibly borrowed by 
RnnmniiLD, 304^ 337 
borne, 308 

pomihly cognAtf' wilb Micetlonian, 
330; wilb Old f^LbellUm. 334; 
with Tbrjicd-Phrypian. 327 
^^ly roraainj} ol. 31 1 


(CofilJ 

ftuppoaod liflinity of Albnnijm wilb. 

331, 332 
word citwl. lot 

Imager Verbal and ocoiurtic^ lO, 236 

Iroitnlion tt.^ a enuse of Linguistic 
change. 85 

Imperativo^ jiceand siof^lnr activo^ 
merrly & bo^fomi. ISO, 1112 

Imperfect a later rcumalton. 3l3, 214 
Aroictiianr French. Creeks ant! 
Vedic S^nnskrit. corresponds to 
English post, 211 
augmentlcss, oa injunctive^ 216 
dtjrative b ckspect and past b 
tense. 211. 213 

UcTT tense created for, in Arttie- 
hnui,. Itnlio, Teutonic, and Bolto- 
STttvic, 314. 334 

old, lost in Armenian and Hallo- 
Slavic nnd replaced by now 
formatioii*. 214 
Semitic; Mr. Atelic 
Teutonic and Tokharian, amalpm- 
mated from aorlst aiiid perfect, 
214 

ImperfectiVO Aspect: tec Duralive 
Aspect 

ImperHonal terminutjon -r in 
fhMipnt. psj^ve, nnd medin-pa^ 
sive, 218^210 

verbs, 31S-220. 230-230, 334, 247 

Itnpcrsonabty denoted by neuter 
gendite., 184* 166 

Imploffion, first iitagc b prodnebg 
n plosfi'e, 50 

Improper f^ompottnds. 160. 163. 1®4- 
165 

Innctivfi casra ns di?l^iiigiiisbi?d from 
Jiclive Mse^ 17S^ 192-193. 

lOS, 213 

Innainmic and cJiimitlo gendem. di^ 
tincticiM between* 112, J88-189. 
ISO-100. 192, 246 

gender, 184, 185, 186, 324, 379, 3S8, 
394 

Immimate |if, animato objecl, 112^ 
113, 1S8, 198 
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Incbonlivc* A^pwrl: Ing^ts&ivc 

AjipLHCl 

IneriMBivo duals imd plurmls, 175, IBJj 
d^,m, m397.m-w7 
Incompicte tta Attlic Ash 

P«st 

Inconllgl-'^Dii^ ftia€ainalian* 6S 
dininiiihktiQn, GS>. 70 
laccrpcralin)! Louguaj?™: Poly- 

A^-EiLhetic L-niiBUJigMfl 
roearpomtiofi in EekimOr 373-^74 
Indcfinilp caBE tm gmind in Saru^nl. 
222; ftfl infinjlive in Greek. 221; 
^Mihlg Greek tmefis oU 2(Xk- 
201 

ptQiiouiM, 173 h 174; words for 
" man ' used as, 247-24S 
Indiifiiiitencsfi lienottHl by nenlcr 
»«ider, m. 1S6, W 

Independent identical Jiemantic dc- 

velopm-enUiN 274-275 
IndiJ^ linsiiietic philoBOpby mi 
422 

PutdbcT €f laDsuflEifl and diaJeels 
m.4l7 

IsoiAN, 3L4-318 
bibliography of^ 315-3IS, 450 
DArdic dmiei'ts fcnrin tranaition 
fToni IinniAn to, 310, 320 
tnj RTiilions, 300 
rekition of, to lia.DlAQK 312 
words citeil by Hesyeliios, 425; 
Atnoiig Ka^tes ncH Mitanoii 
309 

IndicnUvc moofi, 200 
IndiTcclivo Aspwt; ten Bencfnrti^e 
Aspeet 

IxPCHEvRorEAN, 3C3-360 
necentf VeJilic Sanskrit, Gti^k, and 
Baltic tm wiireiM for dctFnnin- 
iag^ 354; rpcaJMtJiiclioii of, fre¬ 
quently poeaihlD, 288 
aspect And tense resemble Ro- 
nuince, 211 

aspect rbanicteriiitic of luiirh ofj, 
205 

attempt to ennnert lyskitno-ATe’itt 
with, 374; to connect Korean 
with, 373 


I Sno-EtTBOTEA^ f C on tj 
aLtempta to cotmect Hamilo-^tn- 
tUc with, 74, 302, 387-3iS§. 455. 
456; Lydian with 382; SubArae&n 
with, 381; Sumeriiin miUi, 370; 
Uralic witii, 74, 302, 360, 455 
hfloea, maiwily of p oripiimlly dlsyU 
labic, ISO 

case^'etem most fnitblully repre¬ 
sented by V«!sr Soiiakrit+ Greeks 
Baltic, and Old Cburch SlaviCp 
101^193, 327 

COiAponcnts of word in, ISO 
eoEuprehcnj?i^e Htudica of^ 312^ 444 ^ 
445 

dual m, 180-131 

etjmiolojdcal dietionuiefl, 313, 441 
formation of dual and plund in, 
if^iaa 

futiire non-existent in, 20-^1, 212 
gnimiiuitieal ternninolQf^ forced 
upon other lunj?^agfHfaniil|ffl» 
156 

hoinoH biblLDjpiiphy of, 457-45S; 

problem of. 3fM--3lO 
bmgonfSBS ns inflexionnl, 301K301 
rPEaiuS(xg of torm^ 3^ 
oiPlhod model for alt 
study, 22, 303. 459-460 
ndipn^itionS;, 308-310 
ixidipholuf^, special importance of 
Indo-Iranicin. Greek, nud Balto- 
Slavic for, 311, 3L2-313, 327^ 
354 

neutral diathesis of perfect 
205 

number of in, 191 ; hin^agca 
in^ 418 

oldest documcntfi of, 207-298 
only thrre origiruiEly in, 212 

iveriod+ approximate date of md 
of, 316 

ptoHvea, Tcutooin la^tmcnt of, by 
Grimni% and Vcriier*$ Luwzr, 78- 
82 

potodble relattnc of, to other lin- 
iuisiLc faEniJieSp bibljography ofp 
456-456 
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poiBiible lr»c^ of comitaJive caM 
Id, 19Q^ pr^untscionaJ etoec iii, 
IJS3-J54, 171, 19B, 2«2, 219- 
220,237 

pmtie imtiorLiiiito d Vedic 
4krtt, JLnd B&llQ^Invic 

for ^udy oft 3^ 

probablfi oiktfuicb of voicdcai 
v^tai Of pliao'Dgiil fnaiUve- 
324 

pcoaouna not a^utiiuvtcd %ith 
bast to form v^tbs io, 153, 439 
resemblances of L^xEan wiLh, 3S2 
some vord*? common to, 9&-90 h 132 
siibondiiuile climw^ unknown in 
early, 534 

emrvivaLd of non^lndo-European in^ 
12S, 131. m 
tense and jiepcct in, 211 
tJbree iji, 183 

verbal aystem. Vedit Satiakrit ami 
Greek especially faithful to. 327 
vticabc ngeimiktion mosL frequent¬ 
ly regrnsrive k, 6S 
vpwel^teib, controv^nry con- 
eerming, 440, 442-443: special 
imporlnnee of Greek, O^ran, and 
Lithuunijm Inr, 311,32T, 333, EM 
Indo-^Europcankts icc oflm igno- 
mnt of Romance lineiibFticH, 490 
Indo-Germanic less euitAbk term for 
IndO'Evropeuip 393 
Indo-FUttile hypothrwii^. 599, 323- 
334 

I>pcKTjw?«tii.s% 311, 312-323, 353 
a wfrm-itroup, 300, 311 
active voice largely supplanted by 
passive in. 200 

and Armenian, tnie Indo-BiiTO- 
p«ia pMsi^^aa tounii qnly in, 217, 

m 

Armrnian long regarded m, 298- 
599, 324, 

ipjimctivfl fully developed only 
in. 210 

inatrumentt^l has specinl form iuj 
IW 

lalive force of dative in, IfiS 


In'no-IjiAXL^ (Coni.) 
migralloos, 309, 310, 314 
OIdp pispoct eliaraetcrklic olp 205 
oldest document^ of, 299 
optative a diw tinc t category in, 
210 

palatnl law% 442-443 
pasEive formed in, by pa^ve par¬ 
ticiple wjtJi or without aunliary 
rcri», 21B 

plosives lyfpirated by consonanUl 

shwft tn. 440 

shows chametorktic^ k common 
with ItnliMTeltia, 43 
special itnpdriauee of. for Indo- 
European oonsomintism and 
tnotphologyp 311, 312-313 
iGitninalivc foro# of accuaatis'O in, 
193 

throe gendera in, I8S 
wide extension of use of kMni- 
mental in, 199^200 
IndD-Itaniaua, early contact of Um- 
Hc peoples with, 357 
IsnosaaiAN, 3fllM96 
genitive in, 107 
Inert case in ibcTian, 378 
luEEKive case, 108 

Infant and child, proccsacfi of^ in 
aequirkg kiiffuage, 04, 178 
Infanta and childrim no help k de- 
termiiking the orijck of bm- 
guagp. 39-^0. 04 
language of, 01 

InfeetioQ- ace Hegresaivt AssLmik' 
tion 

/ji/eclnm in Latin. 205. 205, 211, 425 
Inferential aspeet, 208 
loferiorily or superiority of lan¬ 
guages a futile quef?tion, 41 
Ihfiaitiviw, m 221, 240 
tonsEB ofj 222^223 

Infixatiop, 156, 15S-1S9, 190, 394 
of pronouns^ 219, 394 

Inflpsioii. ISO, 161,155,157,169,1TO„ 
3S7 

analogy in. lOfi-lil 
differeQce betn'fjeii pronominal and 
other epithetcilogic, 172, 174 
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importiUieo of piranouna for pOfl^ 
Bible evalution It^ 

Jo^ dI. piiiy cain^ reploc^mtut of 
wordd, 26l-2fl2 

km dr lack of, mAy affect word- 
order, 237 

nonduiLi. replaced by prepoailionaH 
165. Iflip 241-342 

poBidble evolotiOD ofp 3fl» 1^153, 
1&4-156, 156, 176 

TeutoMC, vowd-fpradfition m eSc- 
meat in, 07,34fl 

weak forma sonietiEiLe9< fouiid in, 66 
InflenonaJ 300-301 h 4-11 

type, tTaoaitian lo JULalylic from, 
155 

IngTPJwive aspect, 207 
IkooSH, 374 
jgendets In, 159 

lajiHjetivt mood, 209^ 210. 211 ^ ix 
loRanc, Iftngua^eff ofp 01-02 
IcaCiiptioDa^ Grijck, bi^ ling^iiatic 
value Dip 32S 

Latin, iinifonnit^ of^ throu^out 
Roman Empire, 34. 35,333 
O^aui, 342 
Runic. 345 

InatjLTitatioOUa wrpett, 203, 204, 211+ 
212, 213. 217, 2ia, 374 , 375 
Inatinctive and inleltwtive agpecta 
of voeahiiinry, 03 

InatniniEnLil 190-200, 37S; 

ea gerund in Sanskrit. 222; nB 
Infinitive. 221; as togic*l subject 
in Sauakrit, 22@i nratiim nf, 
finaily rcndeT^ ^mlution ol paa- 
Bive jKaaible, 21S: formalion of, 
in Ah&m, 153; replaced by abla¬ 
tive with prepcaitjon rum, etc., 
in Latin nnd Enmance. 241; ayn- 
DTetiam of, wilb otber caaii^r 202; 
tenda tDi Bupplant noTuiuative 
and pcciwativc in Kbaro^lbi 
Prikrit and Avedtan, 200; Uneea 
of, hi Anglo-SaTCon, lOi 
Intellective lani^age. 67 
Intensive expect, 207 


Interjeelion not property a part of 
apeeehp, 166 

InteruntiQiial lan^agea, 35-31, 361, 
363 

linguistic conKresaca, 4K-457 
Fhonetie Alphabet, caidiiml im¬ 
portance of., for transcription, 
53-59,286 

Interro^tive pronounsp 173, 174, 
177; atone bave gender In 
Ekkimo, 373 
aentencea, 22S 
Intranaitivo verbs, 202, 203 
Inveiae Bounds; we ConaonanlSp In- 
haJod 

Inve^&ion: we Contiguoua Diseimila- 
tion 

Invoked piDeivos, 51 
JjiA^iAS. 3IS-3^ 
bibliogniphy nf, 321-322. 459 
Hturdic dialects form transitioa 
from lodian tOj 316, 320 
migmtiDne, 309 
miation of, to Indian, 312 
Ireland p date of Qoiddic invasion of, 
310; llngnislic traces of Benodi- 
navian mictions in. 125-120 
Irish, 340. 342 
a^iration in, 439 
copnia proditie in, 237 
dcpnfieuts and pasaivei in -r in, 
21i,216 

dmved from Ptolo-Indo-Euro- 
pnan,30 

Bml formal grammar nf^ 431 
gov^mentuJ pressure in favour 
oL 117 

grammar Awrokepf na n-^eei# 429- 
439 

medio-pua^vc in. 2l9 
Modem, nmbiguoiia spelling in, 
m; aspect in. m mt only 
mftfimdine and feminine genders 
in. 15S; atmdbi In, 72; wofda and 
phrases cited^ 3, 57. 65. 70, 72, 
H4, 122, 131, 134. 141. 203-2(34. 
213. 214. 219, 229+ 231, 237, 23S, 
270,234,285.439 
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luiAnfContJ Iwblipi knatifles, 2&@. Ml, 441 

Old accRtititalion ijf verfj in, IwkUon, Bcmfintic^ 257-^68 


2 M; juMjufifttive b 5 Jngical eub- 
jcct TO, 228-229; Middifrp 
WDTtlA and phraaca cit4?d. 3, U, 
16, 69, 70, 75, 99. IM>, 102, 103, 
lot, los, 112 . HI. 122 . 121 , m, 
132, 133, 134, 138. 156. 153, 162, 
170, 170. 185, 192, 106, 109, 209, 
213. 214, 210, 221, 220, 230. 331, 
234. m. 236. 237. 23fi, 250, 254, 
2*6p 263, 269. 270, 283. 2S5. 

288. 290, 301. 303. 305, 300, 307, 
311, 313, 335, m m 440, 442, 
443. 446, 453; cpriain forms of 
persooiLt pronQiina proclitic Lo, 
237; dtuil in, 181; cstpretfsion of 
|!i[jtwivo in. 210; iafinitive in- 
Rpcfod iOp 221; nominal pcn- 

111 , 231 , 23S; relative paii- 
tiond of ODon and adjcctLvf in^ 
diitariiuned by ccrlAin conven- 
tions, 23i; aubjimeLivQ os future 
in, 300 ; iiyncrrtl%m in, 202: syn¬ 
tax HJlcftcd lo have boon in- 
flmjnccd by Ikfrbiir or tborlan^ 
136^ 343; trrmiiuillvo forte of 
trocusative in, 193; tiirtc cues 
in. 291 

revival ol, 32. 33 
Bound-abifEj in, 82 
jnipplctive verbs in, 213. 214 
won!-order in. 235. 239 
Iron Aft, approximritc dutea at, 308 
IroD, coimnon Itido-EuropHiti termq 
foTpSOa^ 

Imuou, 408 
gendei^ in, 190 
genitive in, 197 

IsAi CMelanf^ianlp claia^ in, 190 
IsAHiti-A^ known only from gJoeree, 
283 

liddore of Seville, Sl, on etymolpi^, 
278,429 

Isogloltic lines or isopnphs, 25-26. 
121, 311 

Isobitod luBKiHiRiai, 22, 572-473. 377^ 
379. 380, 384, 385, 392 


Italun^ 33B 

derived from rolloquial Latin, 39, 
34p336 

development of Latin demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun into definite Jirtick 
in+ 2M 

dialcetfl, distinclion bet ween ani¬ 
mate and immimAto in, 188 
genind in, 222 
olde^ documents of^ 337 
onl>^ one e&BC ascribed to, 101 
oa^p wien-p oiTe.-idioin found spo- 
nuUeaUy in, 247 

words and pbrpses dted, 50, 52, 55. 
09. 70, 71, 7a, 104, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 136. 15L m. 174. 176, 187. 
222. 231. 235. 241. 250. 251, 257, 
258. 2fi0. 202. 206. 250. 270. 271. 
273. 284. 338, 381, 435 
iTALiCt 311^12. 333-340 
a certtum-p^up, 3ll 
obUtive apparently formed by 
compounding gpnitive and ablii- 
tive, m. 198^199 
and Ceitic. I.-iRUTian perhaps rntd- 
way between, 335 

bibliography of. 335-33S. 468, 450 
deponent, 317p 218-219 
iii\ided into ^ and jwlialrets, 
308 

homc^ 3D8 

non-DiLiti. Romanes bottowinioa 
from, m. 334 

old Loiperfcel loit and replaced by 
new fomuition in, 214 
oldest documeuts of. 2SS, 333 
outline biqtory oL 304 
perfteL aJnalfroixuition of old aoiifft 
and perfect, 214. 334 
wide exlmiEion of ablativefi in 
*-tow in, 190 

iTALo-CaLTie flhows cbankclcristics in 
common with Indo-lranian, 43 
verbal fomtsi in -f in, 218-219.322- 
323,335 
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Italy, dales of Latin jibcI UrobrinJi 
UiVBsiona of, 310 
ItfinLlaVd asjtect, 203, 20^7 
compouDdtfp 154 

J 

Jains rcicardcil Ardhamaiciwihl Pfa- 
krit as originail IjanfnaB&r 430- 
421 

Jahics IV cuf geolbnd Iriea to find 
the oriK^n of lanimagp, 

Japan, Ainu pluciyiLamea hit 121 - 

m 

Japaxesb, 373-^73 
fsketive caw in, 201 
isolated chwacter of^ 22, 373 
plunv! fonrusi by retcluplicatJati in, 
ISO 

Bomfitiittea regarded as Altnie^ 370, 
372 

verbd fonn BSifume<l by adjijetivd 
lo, 169, 373 

WDida cited, 169, ISO, 301, 373 
J«*AM2sJ5-KoaKAN, 303. 372-373, 4lfl 
Japhetic, allrjgiwl [nnpuaffiHfptJurj*, 
376 

Javaxaih. French argot i 31 
Javanese, 393 

close connexiovi between emm^ and 
vcrbfl ia. IGS 
word cited, 163 

Jew To^oo, cxtoliaed kngicafe, 37^ 
343 

Jewinh jtrairiiTUtrinJiB, 106, 42t 
Jonea, Sir Willinin, on tlic Telation-- 
ship of Sim«j£rit with other IndE^ 
Europran languflgcsij 435-436, 
459 

ioi 4 raey^ semantic evolution of wqcd, 
274 

Juhaeo-Akamajc, 363 
Jt-bA£O^Ka\rAs: sec Yiddish 
JvaAVA-PoilTL'GirESE. 336 

JeoAEO-SPAxisn, 336 

Juoggramniatiker; tee KeD-gjram- 
puLTfans 

Jii^jve mood, 210-311 
JutstA^*: see Gothlandic 


Jtislttpwdng languages, 299-300, 301 p 

441 

K 

Kabi, 30S 

haa no neuter pluralt IBO 
Ksccayaniip Pill gnunnmnuip 422 
Klu^mx ire Tamil 
KanaPESk, 3S0-387 
derived from Froto^DravIdbiii^ ^ 
eApfcsaion of poasivn in, 226 
genders iD, 139 
words citcfl, 220, 3S7 
KAV'AWAfll, 393 

lima dual in prcnnunni only, ISt 
Kavesian! tee HitUte 
Kanuu, 402 

attempts to connect Sumeiinn 
with, 379, 403 
KAiAsnARiAN: #i?c Agncan 
JkAllB, 414 

spoken by tnen in I.£S5ier AntilleSp 
37,412 

word cited, 271 

KamittdhaiiyfL; #ce I>osctipUvft 
Compounds 

K'aht^'eliak : sea South Caueoflian 
KASKtlEL^N, 3S5 
KX^mIsI, 316 
word cited, 132 
KANaiTE, 3S0 
Indian wordn in* 309 
possibly roffuate with KlmldiCp 380, 
361 

words cited, 366 

KATfrMi^noaA, Modem Greek, 29, 
346 

KAZiKtTurK^E jee L*k^ 

Kentish, 3*17 
KiiAJUNAt tee Buruiliaaki 
Kiiauu6. 376 

nttempta to connect Cnucastan 
with, 376. 3Sl 

poR^ibly cognate with Ka^ssite^ 360, 

361 

KlIATTlAKt 3S1 

attempts to connect Ca^icasian 
wilh, 376, 361; Sumerian witli^ 
379p 3^1 
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XHUfR, 3^3 
okJcsi dociunczitfl ctU 3^ 

Kuoiit ; iifc HotteiLtot-BualmuLn 
Kmotane^r, ^ 
words cilcd, LOl 
KuimaiAN, 

influencfl of, on Nuxi^ 361, 3SD 
Kioeida, 4L4 
compound tmst Ihh ISL 
fimt fonntil gnunimar of, 430 
word died. 191 
Kinttic oonson&nts^ 53 
KnL%NTf^ dubious d&ndficAtion of, 
390 

ikiMtre and e^olit- 

tion of wordjj, 260-261 
KAlarian ; <««£ 

Kf^aiT. 3Sa 
genders in^ ISO 
Korean^ 373 

sometimoa rogjirdod ms Altuc^ 
370 

word cited, 373 
Kratoa of Mdlo«, 423-424 
Kctcieaean, 332 
dfltive H3 infiDaUve 32] 

KuIh 386 
genders in, 189 
Kin-G6^pT. 3S6 
Knj?f-KTniNAJ^ 30fl 
TnimiLiitAn p€]££bly cognntc witli, 
400 

KtTh'A, 4L3 

has dual in pronouns onl^p IS] 
Kunama, 403 

genitive precedes find adjective 
follows noim in, 107-198 
Ktr>rjCTl: lee BiiruiibBAki 
KtriDisH. 330 

first formiil gmmrojir of, 435 
words cited, 132, 259 
KtJKVXH, 380 
genders in. 180 
KUTsHinC, 306 
KwAitttrTL, 410 

clone eotinexiGn between nnnnji 
HJid VEfbe in, ]6S 

eotnplei form of siitcmenbi in, 2l- 
23 


KwAzruTL (ConlJ 
mcluaivc and exclusive duAb and 
plumk in pronouns in, |S2 
singular end identical in, 

ISO 

KwAiupnA (Meianefdas), alleged trial 
niunber in, 181 

L 

Laisiftlbed fneativw, &7 
Labkls, 40^7, 61, 60 
Lnbio-dentab, 50 
Labio-veiarBj 57 
Ui. 389 

plnmL of personal pronoun aoemai 
to be rmEly dual in, 1S2 
words cited^ 1S2 
LAg% 375 

fifty c&sfa oaeribed to, 374 
Lake MACouAiciE (Auetraliiin) has 
no neuter plural, ISO 
ficcond perscinnl pronoun haa sep- 
araic hosos for all three numbers 
m, LS2 

woidri dlH, 1S2 
Lalling. 0L 

LAXDAMAAlr, Norwegian, 346 
Lan^ffe (language chiiracterun- 
tion of, os one of the three great 
aspecta of language, 15-16, IS 
Language a eorre&|aandenee of motor 
and sensory ayntems of the brmb, 
Sa^ of signified and sign, 17 
Ijinguogc and linguistics,, general 
survey of, l-lJ 
and society, 111^143 
as a factor in nalionalitatio and 
refdonalisUc consdousnesgs 9-10, 
U6, ]17-Ua 

as affected by lestons in brain, SO¬ 
UL 

aiipecta of^ as Idn^uOj and 

jMiroJirp 15 

imperfections of, 7 
in relation iti Jiteratura, 0, 139-140, 
141-143 

inhmtitly conservatlvep 7 
^ iELvcatjgntion of, ineoinplple with^ 
nut study of oJI its dinlocts, 30 
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Ukngiiagr (CoMJ 

2upr»rt pf, II 
U&tlJrp tmd fpruis of, l%Ai 
not oonnoy^LEkl with writtii^ in 
stiitl pr the term. W; with 
rsfic. 10, na^!l7 

GTJftLki dF. imrieel Atid pr^-r^cientiEe 
thi^oric? eoneemitiKi 4 19-121,132, 
434; tnodem thcprics concern- 
IHK. 3fr-ll, 443 

oulliiin of pcKiihlp ei'D^utioO 

38^30. 153-155, ITT, ITS, m 
phymoiogica! wpecta of, 4r-5. 45- 
87. 224, 251 

prohablc chronoTopwil devdop- 
mi2nlB Id, 38-^, 153-155, ITT, 
m, m, 182. I83p 20^, 212, 214, 
21T^ 21H, 230 

process of Acriuisitioii of, by dul- 
dren mid adults, 94^95, 
projtrcraies from immefliAte to non- 
immediate adnpUtiou of mem^ 
to cuds, D4 

pe^'choloiLicml aapecLs of, 7-8, TO, 
105-105, 145, m, 232. 212. 25t 
nequinitiai for thorough knowledge 
of, 24, 105, L2D, 112 
thought indispmaiihie in, SS 
I^uiguage-nrefis in brain, 89p nJw Fig. 
8, p. SO 

LniLfUAge-ramilies now comdiJcrecI 
unrelated perhapa opiKinnlly 
akin, 30 

of the world, aijrvEys of, 453-154 
Language-mijcture alleged ph & eatiite 
of iinguMic change. Si 
Limpinges and dialects, evolution oft 
Fig, 3, p. 25; life or death of, 
dependent on or indifTcrefiice 
of Bpeokers of^ ^ 

Langnages, ehu^hention of, 295^18. 
44(M4lp 453; early gnf':fiKs?i 
432. 433--131; et>TDPlogy nnd 
phonology’ prime factor? hi di:- 
termining. 2T&, 295-205; bpjii&- 
timea purely geographWI. 303. 
274, 378, 3S5, 305, 397, 3fl8. 407 
colleetioiui of ipecimetis ofp 431- 
432, 435, 442 


languages (ConfJ 
decline^ death, and revival of, 32- 
33 

In the lujft ikJialysiH. really dialeciSp 
30 

iHilEted. 22. 372^3, 377^ 3T9, 3fi0. 
334, 335, m 

Dutnbr-Tof. 417^18; why supposed 
tp bp seventy-two. 438 
Of disJeeM*, remilta of conHiet of^ 
137^139; strict demareatian bt* 
twoeii, iffiually impo^ible, 26-27 
teluiionflhip of, determined by 
ewt phonetiu eorTespoDdenecri. 
83 

Hpread mid relationship of, hypoth^ 
to explain, 41-43 

vemneiibr, diimity ofp reeugnised 
by Dante, 430 
Lanouic amuR, 35 

{* tongue '^p eharaetertsatkiU 
of, one of the thnir^ int:aL 
pBcts of Ittnguage, Ifi, 18 
Lapp* 350 

dital and phiml in, 181 
Hangarinn, and Flnubdi. Efrnities 
of. rceopiised by F. Faijnovics 
and a. Cyirtiuilhi, 433-434, 436 
Lwynj^s: m Ctlottal aoundB 
Larynx, role of, in prodtielng appoeb- 
pounde, 48 

^ Later' mad * earlier' refer to stagea 
of dovelopnionL not to chroool- 
ogy^ 2L 

Lalemhi. 62, 53, 54 
plug cofmonants, afTeet of. on 
vowel-lengthy 60 
La-TIp 303, 392. 418 
Latin. 34r-35. 304. 382-333 
al?litiive aa aupine in, 221 
oc^nt in, 63-SI, 288, 334-335 
aecent^hift in, 63-^1p 233. 335 
aecusnlive alleged aubjeqt of 
finitiv'e in. 210; aa inEnidve iLod 
supine in. 221; governed by cpi- 
thetologue in. 2^ 
aeEivn and stativo Verbs inp 203 
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uid Bismajitti, ivpioeGCniFTit of 
ciLse-cdiliixea by prcpOfdUono ib. 
241-242 

Archaic imd Old, wbrd? snd 
phrttud eltcd, 20, 90, lOOp IDT, 
112. 113. 128, 16S, 170, 171. IVT. 
183. 187, lOL 192. m, lOS. 2l0, 
229. 240. 242, 244, 247, 331, 334. 
43S 

ist an inlematiaiml t£t3£i.ii:i|^, 35. 

30 

HApent {injeil'am fmd jwr/fTlMfli) 
in. 205. 200, 2LL 420 
BTpcctual force of fri?r/<rct tense in, 
205 

borroirinB' from OiM-Umbriim 
BHfl Sabine, 12S 

contain inalion of. in French 
und Spnniih. 240. 240 
eaiMalivq i^rpect in, 2flf7 
chnn^tfl of ploAtves in, 334 
ClAffiJcal, \rprdJ! and phnw^ cited. 
2, 3, 14, t«, 10, 20. 31. 32, 63^, 
66. flg. 60. 70.71.72,75.7f. 77.78. 
80, S3, afi, 99. 100. 101, 102, m, 
104, 106. 106. 107. 108. 100, HO. 

HI. 112, 113, 114, L16, 121. 12$. 

12S. J3C, 131. 132. 133, 134, 13$. 

136. 137* M5. 148. 150. 151, 153, 

155. 156* 157, 158, 159. 100, 131. 

132. 163. 164. 163. 139. 170, 171. 

172, 173, 174. 173, 177, 179l 180. 

I8L 183. 184. IS5. ISO. 187, 18S, 

190. 19L 192, 193, 104, 195, 196. 

197. 198. m. 203. 204, 205, 206, 

207, 209, 210. 213. 214, 2|S, 2l7* 

21S, 219, 220 . 221, 222, 223, 223, 

327, 328. 230. 231, 232, 333. 233, 
337, 338, 240, 24L 342, 243, 245, 
248, 247 , 349, 250. 251* 252. 253, 
254. 255* ^7, 238. 2M, 260, 2fll* 
262. 266* 2&7, 288. 260, 270, 271* 
273. 274. 275, 270, 278, 279. 280. 
281. 282 . 283, 284, m 2S7, 288, 
290. 291, 292. 293, 301, 302, 393. 
306. 307, M* 311* 313, 3L4, 315, 
332. 325. 327. 3M, 335, 337, 338, 


Latin (C<3niJ 

340. 434, 437. 438. 439. 440. 443* 
4 J3, 446, 453. viii, ix 
c^mpanndin^ of verbs with notms 
in,:^ 

dative as Lafinitive ajid stipibe in* 
221 \ DS lo^cul subject in, 32$ 
denommative verbs Ironn adject 
tives in. 170 

deponents and fnHwivPff in -r in^ 
217. 218. 2LS 

derived from Oreeb, TyrrhoDioa 
ihe Ynuiigqr tried to prove* 425; 
from froto-lndo-Eiirapean, 30* 
304 

desidnratire ascpecL in. 207 
dIa.leeLLe elements in, L2&, 304, 334 
diminutive ifpect in, 207 
cbstintLiob between aniniatc and 
inanimiite in. 188 
evolutioti of demoEurtfBtivc pro¬ 
noun into deBnite article in, 
230-237 

fortfLoI gniniiiiiir of, 430 
five Mj*sa in. 201 
fonnation of fntnre in* 20, 334 
free word^irdcr predominimt in* 
232. 233, 239 

gcnitlvn ina^liir and nominative 
plural* traces of, pnwrr^'ed in 
Finmcti names of persons* fam- 
iltM, churohcfl, fftreets, etc^ 244- 
245 

gcmniii and RcnmdivM in, 222 
parnmarians, 166, 208, 278, 425- 
426 

pommaticoj terms* 172 
Impersonal verbs in, 219, 229 
in/rcfum and per/cefufn in* 205, 
306. 21L 430 

instrumental xa anpine in. 221; re- 
plxoed by ablative with prcposi- 
tioD cifiTi, etc., 24l 
btensive aspect b* 207 
bvoRQn of Italy, irte of* 310 
iterotive aspect In, 207 
IntTvc IcHTC of dative in, 19$ 
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louiliv'o ns itidnitive in, 221, 240; 
liAd (mm of Rciiidvo wid abtu- 
203, 240^241 
mcdift-piisflivc in. 219 
MW crceitioo of imperfect in, 314. 
534 

ootnmnl Mfntenprt* iu^ 230, 231 
noutia R&verrinK wctiiBalive in, 194 
OM, partilsvc EPnitive os ohi(H?l 
in, 243-^244 

only fciiir temiunitfl pf dm \ in, 181 
perfect pa^vo tens® ionnful in. 
by pnaaivEr purdtiplo with nui* 
iliAry verbs, 2IS 

pprfret, Mpurte of, 68, 331: kjutm 
qf Hpmftnce deBnite pait, 9T 
pmhahte eompotTpii caw? in. lil 
pronpttriL mny develop into cpn- 
jupclicm in, 172 
teflexivo middle m. 217 
rElained hs religioiB und Jesmed 
lAPguage, 33, 34 

sourc# of Ronumec, 39, 34-33* 3fl4, 
338 

.^bjunetive and optative conftised 
in, 219; aii futiin? in, 20D 
supincd merely Jipcciiaj of infinitive, 
221 

suppletive veitifl in, 213 
e^'nerctism in, l(^-2Q, 292, 240-241 
innscTS in relnticn to Fivncli and 
SpanLsJi, 213. 2t6 

temunative oHpwst in* 297; force 
of BctittHiitivo in, 193 
tikree pended in, 1S8 
traeta of enclitic nAtniro of verb 
in. 233; of instnimentiil in, 199 
types of ei!ntcne«i in. 227-228 
various iwes often Roi‘fsm(?d by 
same verb or epitbelolc^ie in, 
243 

Vnlptm-, 337; aeciiysative with nrf 
eonlnnimated with dative in, 242. 
248; and Mediaaviil. words and 
pbrases dtedn 20, 65. 69, TOn 107^ 
111, tl2, 123, 124, 13L 132. 148. 
155, t70. 172. 175. 1R7. 322. 236, 
237, 24 tp 242. 24S, 246, 247, 948, 


Latin fC^onf J 

236. 258, 261. 273, 274, 334, 

337; oonriijiion of cast-form* in, 
242; dative tontnminntod with 
gx^edtive in, 245, 248; formation 
of future in. 20; (dngulitr verb 
occasionally Eoverned by neutrr 
plural in, 176; word for "man^ 
as indefinite prono^m in. 247 
I* 2 itin-Grcek and Gnacco-Lntin rIm- 
aartcB, 426 

I+ATi ?fo-F.ujflCAx , 332-333 
LATir^O SINS FLEXIQNSj 35 
I^tiivc case, J04 
force of ilativt, lOS 
Latvian " tcc I#cttiBh 
LaWp palatid, Inflo-Inwilan, 442-443 
FllonrLit:: l-CC FhoOetic Carre- 
irpondcncofl 

liwncd Words : see Alien Words 
l^'fl-bandcdncsg, S9 
Leibidti, G. \V. von, liPEuIdjt cca- 
tbbutioiu of* 433, 43® 

Ijpjpsie scbool of linRuiBtSp 444 
r*£>{NlANt 23, 384 
Irenes: arc Devoiced Ploeive? 
T.cato-fornif* 5S 
tajpONTINEp 335 
three genders in* 1^ 
word cite^L 443 
Li{*GniAN, 374, 376 
Lesions in brain, efTecl of* on Ian- 
piagCp ^91 

Letters not basii of pholioloiQr* bpt 
KHmds. 283, 432, 438 
Letitsh ^ 353-354 

nntiOnijJ lan^^lagc fn cgnwfqucncc 
of the WoHd Warp ns, 353 
only niasenUne and feminine .Ren¬ 
ders in. 188 
revival of, 32 

words ested, 14, 99. IIH, 105, 132. 
253. 254, 369. 270. 233, 233 
lA?xiepnfl^r nncicnl Greek p 426 
Lii5tS, ^ 

diukl and piund in, 181 
Liai^M.4N ; sifc Fre-Sabellmn 
Lint AN, 385^365 
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Li^co-BE3aii3. 3&o--30a 
LifPilii-t- ortkk. 336 
LlGtnuAN. 335 

att4MtipLH to cpilnecE Ihtinan with. 
378 

ckmcQt in Fitjnch p«op|pp il6 
^lemmLi poMqbly' btirrowpd hy 
Roniunce, 3CH. 337 

by Lfitin. Zi 

Li>iu0. m 

dual and plural in. LSI 
mclu^ivQ and exclmdvi? duftls and 
pfumla in finst perapiul pnmoim 
in, I£2 

Wortls Eited, 182 

limo^iK hiiftoiy of iho plaw-uiuno 
133-123 

lin^rua /rofiMp llaffm ^crai^ 37, 402 
403, m 415 

Lingiiist, uutomical knowicdfto i^ 
ftoiflito for, 7 

Ltneuiatic and ctluio^phic mu™ 
116, 121 

biblioemphJcQ, 457 
chaiiRp, audition nn Important 
Victor in, i, as. M; non-linRuiaiic 
fqctora b, 14. S6, B7; pbyaioinp- 
cal phnqptio factors iu, 78* raa- 
fltHw all^ lor, 83-86: rewwiu 
br vmrybR ntin 14 1 rfilcf? of 

ihc individual and of Uia com- 
munily in. L8 

ConRiTffw^. InteniatioD&l. 456-457 ‘ 
domarcationa b«twc«xi diiU«:tfl or 
lan^R^ liauaJEy 
27 

famiLieii, fiiumpratifit] of^ 305 
Kt'osraphy, U0^I2«; faibliofffaphv 
of, 440-152, 463 

maps. iitiport&Dtv of, rtcg^m:^ by 
von Lcibniii, 4^ 

(wHodicnla, bibliography of, isq. 
467 

phenomma, dmilar or idcDtital 
oftrti duo to ODMy diffen^nt 
137 

phikwmby^ tadiiin and Owk 
422^; Scholastic, 42S 
p^hologyp 417-443 


Linguistic fCimtJ 
tivlaliomhip, farfoi? in dciCTmin- 
biR, 2!15-296, 303^, 303 
Uibu, 102, 350. 263-257, 306 
Lingujatios and history, btnrTrlatinna 
of, 2, 10 

and Innfcuftgn. general survey of. 
1-11 

as df^pantion of scitititiGc study of 
(zmpja^. 3-4 

comparative, real attnmpl at, 
made h_v G, Pcaitclp 43t 
SeneraJ, early wgrka 011^ 434, 441, 
442; ncieutifie woi4u oft, 444- 
445. 464, 450 
li^urraf scope of. 1 
history of, 419-460 
method of, 1-2, 145, 150 
phonolo^ the foundalion of, 83^ 
145. 2SS 

pfj^itiQti ofp among sclemw, 4, 446 
aocinl, biblio^phy of, 44jM4d 
Lips, role ofp in produeiug ipoenh- 
Boundn, 51, 66 

Liquids as AiffecLfd by fullowing cen- 
Bumuitii, 00 
i^onant, 64 

Litenu^ standard lanRuagn, 38 
Lit4Sfii,tiirv in rtlntjoD I19 langitaRe, 
% 13^140. 141-145 
LtTBuaNiAS, 353p 854 
aaeuMLtjs*^ ps inJbitive in, 231 
COT^fttivc character cif, 14, 354 
dative {m locative) as b6iutive 
in. 231 

draidcrativ* as ftitiire in, 2S17 
dual in. ifil, 354 
first formal jp-ammar of, 431 
funxiatiati of pretArito in, 2l4 
bjmmtive aa future in, 216 
Instmmcnial perhape 14 iniuiUro 
inH^ai 

linRiusticaily older Uum Homeric 
Grwic, 21 

naLional languiiRfi b conse^m™^ 
uf the World War, lifl. 353 
hombal sentencea in, 231 
0)tl. HMHatJve KBvenwd ty cpi- 
theinloRuc in, 226 
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t.ftHVANUiN fC<mf J 
QtiJy £|iuenjliii4; und fpromine icn- 
dm in. ISS 

partitive gnutivi^ as -mfeject or 
object in, 244 

prcvcrtw nft£ii mnke dtirativ* m- 
pe«L matMitaDeoiia in, 204 
n^viv&i nf ^ 33 
Aeven ctBtm in, 30L ^ 
tfpnciiil Imporianpe qU Indo- 
EiifDpe&n wKaBifliTi snd mor- 
ph&logyp 311, m, m, 354 
Myntrntiam in, 2(3 
word-Dfdcr in, 234 
vrordd imd pbrmsea cited, 14, 63, ®4, 
57, 68, 75, 9Bp VOO, 10(3, IKJ, 106, 
L13, 128. 156, 158, L50. 152^ 

165, m, 1S3, 184, LBS. 191, m, 
196, 199, 294. 210. 214. 220, 221. 
229, 230, 231, 234. 241, 244, 249, 
250. 263, 254. 266, m 269, 270, 
275, 276, 2SS, 2S7, 290, 291, 301, 
m 396. 311, 334, 307, 440. 442, 
443, 446 

LmiA Ru8aian: Huthcniiw 

Liiinic langUK^H mcaiunff nf teniip 
33 

Loan-words * fcp Borrawei Wnrdii 
Locatjs'e rasi^. 193, lOSi (?! bA 
gerund tn finnskrit, 222; nil in- 
dnitivn. 221, 240; Hungarian, 
fnnruiiinn oL 152-153; mlatian 
nf, to dative And wthc foiroi of 
gnmtivn, 195; rcidiurod bjr abla¬ 
tive with prcjwitiah rn^ etc,, in 
Latin and Ronnmce. 211; 
liir, aa eoanre of adv«4*i luid 
prepoeitiomt, 176-17L 237; pyn- 
cfttiam of, with other cases, 105^ 
202, 240-241 

Logicu]. not lingilietii^, itTininoiniiy 
in flyntAjr, 228 

subject. 220. 221* 228-229. 374 
Lofograms, Sumerian^ id Akkadian. 

m 

Svriac, In 319 

I^nueAfea. 3L1_ 348. 349 
Lung vowole and coniintiantai 57^ 50 
Lpns in langnage, 97-96 


IvoOcti£ft&llMg, French argnt, 31 
Lowe>r claasee, upper i^lasau borrow 
words fTotn, 131j 262 
Low^riidng aeennt, 63 
Luddf, J„ recognised vitjil princi¬ 
ples Inr eloAifeation of hm- 
iniasow, 433^, 436 
Luian tLuTiATCJi 324 
attempta to connect Caruin and 
Lyeian with, S4, 382 
Lulu, 416 
gmiUve in, 197 
IjTCAOI^UK. 32, 383 
LiciaS. m, 3S3 

atlenipts to dJimect Caucaaian 
with, 376. 3S2; Hittite with, 3:^. 
332; Lnian with, 382 
words cited. 382 
LTriiAi>% 382—3S3 

and FhrygLan. Mysian aaJd to be 
mii^tinre nf+ 383 

atLempla to eonneci Caucasian 
with. 376, 382; Etruscan with, 
3^, 38L; HilLite with, 323, 
3^ 

words cited, 3S2; by He?>Tliiw, 
425 

M 

MAdEWstlAS. 330^1 
wards dteii, 330. 331 
Maehiaeq for recortling entmda, 6 
397 

furmation of plural in^ 174 
WMd eked, 174 
Maotai: Mcm tEimgariaii 
^lAiau, 409 

cornlLative em b, 199 
dual and plnml In, 181 
identity of form of nomiliative and 
iiccuaativc in, 193 
nature o( word in, 146, note 
words quoted, 146, note, 199 
Main accent^ 64 
Majfuie, 412 

identical inflexion of noima and 
verba m, 153 
wards cited, 1S3. 167 
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MAL.4T+ 39t3 

analoKtic ixy on- ^ nwn- , onr^idiam 
247 

first fommJ df^ 431 

Jckntfc^ fonn of ciommAtlve and 
acL'ustith'c in, J03 
Old, iiuurriptioii pcrhapdi 
plural farrqcd fey rcdupLEtation in^ 
180 

wards ciListl, 180 . £ 47 , 395 , 3?90 
386 
iu, 18^ 

wordii cited, 302^ 387 
Mai-ato-Pcilv.s‘csijv>p 303. 3W--3S7 
attempts to coimcet Atnocinm 
with. 397+ 417; AustraliikO wi^h, 
307, 3S9j JapfUDi^ic with, 372; 
South-Ektft Aflintic with. 302, 
3931 Sumeriiin with, 379, 397 
hibliofcraphy of. 397, 44Z 
delete connexion between oouna 
and veitfl in. 16S 
numbor of liuipLUgRf In. 419 
Mttliunniit or uncanny hein^, jc- 
placcment of immda of, 205-266 
Malto, ^ 
genders in. 189 
no neuter pliiraJ in. IBD 
Man, orlfdn of OemiMi jdiom, 247- 
248 

MAifciiAT 7 + 393 

hofi dual in pronciinui only. Igt 
MaNchtt, 370 , 372 . 456 
^fA^PAEA:^^+ 3 S 3 

felaodneanA said to tnbii pfeommio 

Uhm 

Afanner of action or srtate exprcaq^rd 
by Mpect, 203 , 211 
MANS.m 342 
moribund. 342 
word dteeJ. 131 

Mapr and atlases, linguistic, bibliug- 
Tapby of, 449-451 

rtliiLOffnipInc and linfpjistic, llfl. 
121 

bneuiaiic. importance of. rceog^ 
nijicd by tod I^rcibnit*, 433 
.\famnon, ei'olntion of I he place^ 
tiame, 272 


Make, 396 

formotion of plural in, 180 
second por&onal pranunn hai aep- 
arato bases foe all tbree num- 
feci^ in, 

words citod, LSO. 183 
M.iaiANaTATiAK known only from. 
gloEfiics. 363 

j^furlrrt JetCf evolqUofi of tht^ place- 
ami ediieel-name, 272 
Mar-rjtlot type of coiupouniLai, IfW 
Mabqpi^as, 396 
Wank cited. 397 
Mabhucinun, 334 
Word died. 101 

jlfmi^nf+Beinjintic evnlution of word, 
250-251 

MamtAN, ullefpal InDguagOp 93 
MJ(aAt. 402 
genders in. 1% 

identity of fonn of noioinatiTn and 
accusative in, 1D3 

MaflciiJiDC fender, 183, IS4. IM, 1S7, 
LSi, 189 

nominative with paadva verb, ib 
logieality of, 192-193 
Material, genJltvo of, 195, 19S 
Mauditaf scmanlic evolution of 
T^'onip 272 
Mata, 4J| 

fannalion of plural in+ 174 
genders in^ 190 
genitive in. m 
has dual hi pronQUiis only, 181 
lack of lelalive in, 174 
verbal form an^umed by adj^srSivc 
169 

wflrdi and phrow citod. 169, 174. 
197 

Mxkyim hierqgfyphg^ n> 

Meanini^. extension of, 255 2S7. 
258, aes 

of words i tea ^manUen 
ecslrtetion of, 255. 305 
Mechanical aspects of laugnnge 4 
73. 145 ' 

Medes, earliest mnition ef^ 309 
MEnM^^ 32 
AvfT^taa pcr^ibly, 319 
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MedfP-pa^ivo, 

MedilpmttiirEin i^entont In French 
people^ 115 

M£Drr£AftANnAN UkKfjvsfm^ van- 
Hhed, ntlofuptjft lo cqnnoct 
with, 30(2; Cnurruainn 
with, ^5; Ibc?riiiD with. 37S 
lftngiuL|;cs, t^n^^s of, Ln Indo-Euro- 
penn, 131 
Medium vowels. 56 
Meillct, Ah linRui^U^^ eontributitMis 
of, 43. ^45. 453 
Mcui^fEsiAX. 3S5p 39G 
nilegcd tfial H4id riuudritil niimbeis 
in, li^lp ^ 

Kifnitivt* in, lOT 
hai dual in pronounrt only, ISI 
IncliiaivD and excLutflve diinin and 
pliimiff In ptntiioiuu in, 16^, 305 
MelciiorAp 413 
cinsscfl iDp 190 

Mpliunvlionp jwnuintiGt 330-301 
Mrndidum T^w olJeittKl os n catwe nf 
linpubitio chnngej. S4-ft5 
Mental iibpK’‘t oi liinguais?, SS-114 
or pfiycliolofiical imim in Inn- 
fCVinE^fp 4 

MehcuNp 347 

semantic evolution of woni, 
274 

Meto^, injacriptioiii of, perhaps 
Blcmm^ian, 360. 4fil 
Mcj^potamiaNp 383 
MnsaATic. 332 
Ksmiy ratnamB oE 207 
aupcniednl by Latin, 34 
word'order in, 235 
wDTtUi and phfiyies cited, iCd, 23S 
Metnisp %^ctics of, known in Indo- 
Ktntkpean home, 3Dft-3Q7 
Metaphor aa cjiu« BemftntiE 
changfc, 255, 257, 2SS, 305 
MetaLhe«ls, 70. 73, 283 
Meteorologiciil condliticnifl, imper- 
aonnl verbs to ciprees, 229 
Method, elymolopeah 2711-294 
imlc^Eum-peim, model lor all lin- 
^btic Sludy^ 303, ISSMflO 


Metliod fCofilJ 
lingtiiatie, 1-3, L45, 150 
of dettdtulning phonetic corre- 
Rpondcnccs, T4-76 
of aenuintie invofitii^tion, 251-252 
of z^LdiCtie investlgatioD, ^6 
fiirict seienLiio, neceswy for nil 
eia£t invejdipition, 279-280 
MexicAxV, first lormnt gratottiar of. 
430 

AlltXieAN ASD CtsrftAL Ameeicah, 
303. 410-411; numbej^ of bkn- 
piagea in. 4L3 
MicnoNESiAN,. 395, 396 
Middle voice, 297. 217-2ia, 220 
Migrations, Akkadian, 358. 3€0 
Alhmian. 309. 311 
Armenian. 309, 31L 325 
Ballo^lavie, 30S-3M, 3il, 3S4 
Bantu, 404 

Ciuiaanitc and Ethlopic, 358 
Etrusoin, 334 
Finnwh. 307 
Gothic, t20 
HiUlte, 30S. 310, 311 
Jlunf^rialii 3G7 
Inda^Etimpeim., 308-SlQ 
Indo-Irimmii, 309, 310, 314 
Permuxa^ 307-368 

Phryidan. Samiatianp nnd Snuro- 
matkn, 309 

Bcmudmaviaii and Danish, lln- 
Kuistie traces of, in England, 
Ireland, and Nornitindy, 125-126 
Scythian. 309 
Semitic, 358 
Teutonie, 30 ^, 345 
Tokhjiriiui, m 311,323 
Fgfie,3a7 

Military faetdra iii the history of 
imip^ge, 33 
Mikob£LIas% 375, 376 
active vniee ^pplanled by pua^ 
idve in, 200 
modal eaAe in. 2Q| 
phm»» cited, 200 

Minority-ljiiiffnagcs^ lingtilstie^ pn- 
litxral, and aocijil aspeeta of^ IIS- 
119 
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MtwHWf, 3S9 

prccodes sikd Bflieetivc 
fdlpwv nqiin 1Q7-196 
MiBum, 411 

incLuaive imd exf^lttaiw dujLb uid 
plumk in pronouiiq in, 1^2 
MtMimiiirieif, debt of liaguialJcfl Ut^ 
427 

M[TA»KtA?£p 380 

Bttempu to icamvtci CnucajaiAA 
with, 370 
wonid cjtedp 300 
Mixed Luigoap^, 38-37 
Moasite. 382 
MoCHIKAp 410 
liAd Qo neuter plimJH 130 
ideniity of form of noinibAtive flnd 
^usath'v 103 
Modal cBfle. 201 

MornGULao' Aapeci! .WLg Inatontase- 
DUB Aspect 

MC>t oldfnit doeumenta of. 391 
MonneauBiB tut & pKtholofdc&l lin- 
Itiii.itic phenomenon, 18 
MoSool. 370, 371-372, 45fl 
word died, 370 

MaN-KHMK 300. 302, 393. 3^ 
MoDo^eneEie, no evidence Lo prove 
tbflt ItutEUiLRe WM miRiiuLlly^ 43- 

41 

eriRin of nil purls of speech pos¬ 
sible, ITS 

Monophthoadi^tion of diphthnnjpi 
m latin, 334 

Monorrhemie wntenoes, 227»229-230 
MmamuTfTf., hwteny of the hill- 
name. 271-272 

Mood, 179, 302, 208-211. 359-360 
Mmiivi>, 369 

gGiiitive ortginally poneasive Ad¬ 
jective in, 197 
Inlive cAie kDp 1!M 
words ciled. 194. 387 
MorpbGine, ISO. 157. 238 
Morpboto^^ 144-223, 234 
basis of f:liwBificAtioii of ymtin of 
Bpwh^ J65 
borrowings in. 129 
effeetd of* on word-oidcr* 232 


MorphoEoey (CtmiJ 
iiDiwlADCC of, in dctArminiiig lib- 
Bulslie relatioEiihjp^ 29i5-20S 
Ind D-EuropGAn, I odo-1 TAnl&n, 
Greek, And BaJto^lAviir espe- 
dally importiuii for, 3ltp 312- 
3J3. 354 

physioIodcAl miHire of* 224.251 
Motor LanguAgfHCinitres: Gloe- 

H^KinAfflthiTtic Ahea 
M otar-nphAsLii, 91 
MoxOp 412 

first formal grqimmnr of^ 431 
MQIJer, F, MnXp mnlc of^ ns a lin- 
Roiet, 441 

Mu^cpS, 390. 392. 3BG 
aEtempla to coonoct AtuirAliiLb 
withp 393; BuruahAskl with. 385; 
Soutb^Eoxt^AilAlic abd Uralic 

with, 302, 389, 393 
diml and plural in^ 181 
inlliiencG ob Draviduto, protiouiiB 
unlikely, 3^ 

M 00,^0, 394 

dubious clAsihoatioa of, 390, 39^ 
Monnur, 48 

Muii>aI Accent; jre Tnoie Ac^l 
MutativY! Cah ; see Fnctiv* Cbao 
Mul«i : see Plodvee 
Mulual Aspect: ace Difftrlbutjve 

P«t 

Mvsus, 383 

N 

NAniTATt, 410 
fonmaLfoa of plunU in^ ISO 
won! dt«l, ISO 

Njime, ehaoipe of, may meui ^htagw 

of pprsooAfity,204 

Naii3.€A, divine^ liuiEitifiiic tabu oa^ 
263-264 

ef jicrsmB, rhurehe*. ptreeta, eta., 
French. Imns qf Latin .^tire 
■jnguW and ncminatjve ptuniJ 
p™?fved in, 344-246 
^pmqniiJ, hibltogn];ihy of, 4£2-453 
N'ABKijfnai. 3S8 

formalion of plural in. 174, 3«8 
*ord) cited, 174 , 39S, 33b 
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Nwtow tromcription, 2S6 
Nit^sat cttvil3% role of, in imiduciiig 
iq^eeiih-itiiitndd,. 47^ SS 
infis, ISa 

Bonuit^p 54p 442^ 443 
Nostilswl vcffl'cls, 57; TtctlI^b and 
PortuitiHiacg iFiipposecI lo bo due 
to Cayjyi Bub-MnfktiiiB, ft4 
Nij^, 47; S2, 53. $4, 60 
plai coosoEkAiita^ efeot cm 
vowel-liiiiigth, 60 
iHiEtiiLiiL, 54, 442, 443 
<fc Hitiiie 

Npitioiuitiflticr cDQscioiifinf^, bn- 
cm inipCTft&Dt; fiictar iOr 

^10, m, 117-US 
inOuctiE^e on American Englis(h, 
34S 

Knave WQ«I^, m. 132-133: 

often dkplAfed by bdirouin^ 
from of bighcr civil- 

IftiLtioiu. 262-^2^ 

Nniufal ^odcT^ 175, 1S3 

ffUplKBed to be- 
origin of Iftcfunge. 14, 423, 477- 

m 

Natunvlbed TVonJ^r 131-133, 133-134. 
135 

Neaa Ea&te<i?s /iSQ Asianic, 303,37S- 
3Si, 456; bibljogmphy of, 3S1, 
3S3, 364. 4S9: number of !an- 
in, 41S 

Nficc£«iiiitivc and negative n*pcvlJp 
303 

Negri Iloe pefbafitf alcin to Hottentot- 
Bu5hmen. 40a 
XfiGBoAFUICAjf, 400. 40i ^ 

■ Negroo?. none north of Saham, 401 
perfect acqnbttino of non-AfricMi 
Lmgviagra by, Il6-tl7 
Xco-srammarlana, 4*14 
Neuter gender^ 163, 1S7. IBS; in- 
nnimatc, vague, impenmnnl. nv-d 
paasi^T?, IS4, 186 1 nomiimtivc, 
Lllogicnl ity of. IttS-'lK; Domina- 
tivc plurtdr coinddes in form 
with fritiinme nominaai’e sinicii- 
IbFj both hnving conL-etive lorcop 


Neuter Bcroidef (ConiJ 

175-1774 167 J pluraJ, povemii 
Kingiilar verb in Or«ek. Avestan, 
Modern Feraijiii, ond (rarely) 
Vedic Sanskrit and Vulgar Latin, 
ITS; plural, lacking in Sioiian, 
Malto, often in Dra^ Idian gen- 
Kobi, Lake Macquarie, 
Nahuatl, Totonnk, Arawak, and 
Moebika, ISO; poosible con¬ 
nexion of^ with geniti^'o, 190- 
197; possible trace of, in Semitic, 

lae 

Neutral diathceui of perfect tmue in 
Indo-European^ 205 
Nui8p 395 
woindR: cited, 396 
NjN^aiE-TDSoo, 37, 34S 
Nobadee fuppoeed ancestor? of Kilo- 
Chadian Nuba, 461 
Noorrou (MelnnosianK nilogcd trial 
DiimlKF in, 161 
Noise in sound p 47 
Nominnl parts of eFpeochp 166-1S7 
Semitic atclic pi^ably origiiuilly,, 
1S7-L58 

senteneea, I63, 216. 228, 230, 231- 
232, 233, 388 

NomiiLative ca&e, l^, 19^1^, 218; 
and ttceiuaiive difTeT- In haoe in 
pronouiw of the 6rat person, 173; 
AS gniamnatical atibject, 228: in^ 
ivxioti ofr OB indicating gnun- 
matieAl gc^nder. 184; often eup^ 
plimted by Lt^TUmental in 
Kliaro^hi Pifikrit and Avcaimip 
200; plural, LaUn, traces of, 
in French nnmee of 
families. 244-245; dngolar fem- 
inine^ coinddes in form with 
flifuter nominative plural, both 
having colicetive forbc, 170-177.^ 
137; smgtdar neuU'T^ Mcnljcaj 
in form wilJi accusatt^^e Hingular 
maseuliiie in -o-rtenu, 185, 193: 
iupponed to be tbr original cox^ 
190-191: iijTirTeli™ of, with 
other cKsea, 202 
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Xcin-fiEtjvff cfMG. 

aary for trrmtion of tru*? jiosh 
aive. 2lg 

Casef: ittf Irkai^ljve Cuacs 
Non^H^Oiiipounds and comjKtiuid^, m- 
tcfioti for ditfiiiiotioD b<ptik-€;c!n, 
160 

Non-hiuimn btmipt, lAiijfUflEt? taf, 13, 
IB 

No:«-l?^lM>ED^iJUPEA.^^, 357-417 
vub-eLmtum m;iri|KvAod io have 
causimI TciTtonie noimd-^liifl, S4 
mntivalu in Indo-Europciiiii, J2S, 
131. 136 

Nqti^aiD^Eic factom in linsnintir 
change, 14, §7; in the hib-Lory laf 
tiuiRiiA^, 32-33 

Nrm-pcnionck] pronontLif. 173. 174 
Norma* grade, 63. 60. 67. 105, ^ 
Normun conqn-Mt of Blngjand. Un- 

guiatje rpsiklta of, 138 
Nomiandyi Ibgiiiatic! imrea of Secin- 
dinavdaii TnijcrAtiotiH in, 120. 346 
XimTH A maiOAx, 303, 407-110 ; E«iii- 
fCiuigef?. ttumy, dead or dying, 
32, 297; niimKcr of langunginQ in, 
417, 41S 

NoBTit Ajitan: ar<i 
Noarji CiUcAeiAX. 374-373; attempts 
to rpcmect Rhunite wjlh, 330; 
dubonite otsc^^em in. rein- 
lively late, 191 
XovTii 344, 343 

NofTTK-WEi-r SfiMinr!, 33S, 361 
Ncun-HEHK Aui^tltALEASf, 398 
NogrincHN Slavic. 355 
KvrrtzuHBiijiNi 347 
NontvfenLAN^ 343. 340 
conqurJd^, 345 

words cited, 62. 104, 120, 126, 133. 
260 

Ncatrilfl, role of, b format inn of 
speech-Aounds, 32 

Notk(T of Si. Call, aandhf-nile of. 72 
Xoim. 167 

and adjective, relative poRttiona of, 
sometimefl drtermiiicd by cer¬ 
tain conventmtia, 237-23S 


Noun (CotdJ 

Bantu, chametiTr of, 4(H-403 
invariable in Malayo-Fob^eaioti, 
393 

relative poedtion of gcnltiye and 
adjective to, 197-lDB 
strong induence of, on verbal in- 
Hexion in Turkic, 371 
Nqini», anaJoiQ- in, 160, 109, £10 
wid adjcclii'cd - diflkmilty of dcmitr-i 
cation between, 363-167, 169 
and verhs, vJcbm* connexion be¬ 
tween, 152. 167-109. 393 
cfiKSfij in, ISO, 199, 306, 374, 3S6. 

3S9, 400, 402. 403, 4tM 
Ccmponnid: jwc Comjiound Knupw 
com|)oyndingnf,iirith verbs, 3^ 
evolved from adjectival:, J69 
gosertisng adem^tive, 194 
inflexion ofn replaced by prepoci- 
tionb, 135. 137. 241-242 
mflexionlcs^ verbal, at ibird ^^ingn- 
Iftra in Sanjdcrit and Hdlite. 153- 
154. 219-^ 

oriRininy merely descriptive 
temsfl, 120 

plural of, A^tnetima* foimed by 
abiding third peminal pronoun, 
174, ISO 

vcHmL 134, 220-221; aa verba, 132, 
373. 379 
Noviwi*, 33 
Num, 402 

ntC.enipL!i to connect IbemLn wildi, 
378, 403 

euppoard datcencknla of Nubads, 
401 

Noqian, Old, reniiuitA of. 402 
Number, grammatiml, hkeking in 
oMcat Indo-Europeikn ^itprsoDa-f 
pTOnoiins^ 172-173; pronouna 
possible Kiiirce of, 173 
m nouns^ 170^183 
in vcfba, 203 

bckJng in Japanese, 372^73 
•rf luiRUAHva. 4]r-41«; why mp- 
to be wventy-two, 42S 
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NiimbcT fC&nt.) 

of worcl^ in a lEin^njce or pc^rng^l 
vochbiilnr>^ a futifo qciKrtioTii, 43- 
44 

Numoml for *one’. IndefinitP ttitirle 
evolved from. 

Niimcrals. ITT, 2^2 
Almip 3S5 
Aodiiiimno9e, 3Sd 
AtulTiiliiiiiH 

Indo-Europeun. poss^iblc in\rvs of 
pro-mflexiozuil Rliifc^ in certain, 
153*202 
Non, 381 3S0 
Nva^ntam: trir Ztiodc 
Nta&jwzij. ^05 
word ciledt 405 

O 

Object, nmmntc m. ionnimnte, 112 - 
113. isa. ISd 

direct, dittivc hs. 103. 245 ? oritiii 
dcMi^tci! by prepHitian in 
Syriac, 24fl 

one of vofnpanml^ of primarj’ lot' 
portikoec in sentence nnd mlwiiyfl 
accented, 235 

partitive poiitivD 243-244 
Qbjr>ctivc conjii^tion in Eskimo, 
373 

Obli^tory Aspect: kc KcccsiKltativc 
Aspect 

Oblif|uc cttPff, Drnvidian. 3S7, 3SS 
Ck^] kin via: J« Plodvia 
Ofcaoi inBcrlptioiifl, 342 
Old Chiircli Slavic: kf Slavic, Old 
Church 

OldcfTt Tecarrk, Abkailbn. 29^, 353, 
360* ,A|b4Jiniaii, 2B3, 331; AurIo- 
Stwn, 347; AEi0JinQ»c> 3^; 
ArmFniaAp 26S. 323; Avestan, 
318; Ikltic, 2S8: Eis<iiic^ 377; 
Bffiton. 341; Celttc, 288; Chcim, 
3^; ChincB^. 207, 300, 301; 
Christian Amninic. 

363: Clftaaical Arahiii, 29S, 353; 
Cmtiinh, 341; Dauiffb^ 345; 
Dravidiap. 208, 388 


OM*^t fwortb fC^AtJ 

turn, 2&7. 36S, 3fl3j Elamite. 370; 

Ekthafliup, 368; E k'Ory priAn, 

3S3; ELtiiopic, 2S8, 384; Ktros- 
caa, Finnuh, 388; Oauliaiip 
340; Gcordnn, 298. 378; Gcr- 
uiuii. 310; Oolliin and GoUi- 
lanJic. 318; Grtek. 2aS, 32?; 
bfcw, 29S, 362; Hittite, 2BS. 323; 
Bupgpriiip, 3£^; Irrluindic, 345; 
iudiLifi, 300.314; lliilCHEurPpcraa^ 
297-208; Indu-Iniuian, 299; 
Irisli^ 342; Italian, 337; ttaJiCp 
296, 332; Japanese, 373; Java- 
nt^j 385; Kanun^, j 

lOialdic cLnd KiuiLljflU, 3Sl; 

Khotonesc, 320; 
J-ntiD, 332; LeLtkb and Lithn^ 
Miinn. 353; L^ciitn and Lydian, 
382; Kliilay^ 3B5; hfiindaienp, 
383; Middle Panhittii, 320; Mid^ 
die Pereian, 310; MiddIn Spit- 
dlan, 320; Mitancieui. 300, 360; 
MEMhm Pnnfdaji, 320; Mun,394 ; 
Monj^l, 371; Myjaan, 35S3; 
North Arabic, 283. 363^381; Old 
Church SEav'ie, 335; Old Ermt 
Aninmir, 28S. 3^; Old Friniaa, 
340; Old Nubian. 402; Old 
Per^an, 313 ; Old PniiKdan, 363; 
Dili Saxon. 348; Old Am- 
male, 2P8, 362; PlidFnician, 296, 
361; Phryfdaii, 326; Proveneah 
337 ; Roinniace. 337 j Hximnnianj 
337; Rnnic. 345; Sumnninji^ 20S, 
363; Scinitie, 28?; Shluh, 386; 
Sinmnie. 302; Stavk, 2&S: South 
Arabic, 29S. 334 ; Sfnmish, 337; 
Stimermn. 38. 297, 378; Swedish, 
345: Syme. 20®, 363; S^Tyenian, 
368; Telnsu, 387; Teutonic^ 296. 
3t6; TibptEuip 302; Tibeto-Bm-- 
tuan, 208; Toktmrian, 208. 322; 
Turkie, 2^, 371; Turfcatb, 3«8; 
UsnjiUc, m. 361.381; Umbrian, 
m* UnUic. 288: Welsh. 341 
0« jind oitc, odgin ef French Jtnd 
En^tkh idioms^ 247 
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<iOS 

BA type of potyvyntheitic lon^iiBgis, 
3C0 

ward cjteds 30D 

ODomAtopoeiA, S3,275-270, 2^!^ 

Bs ft thco^ I* expjftiii tbe odpii 
of iBosunfte, 40 

OaomAtorrhejud, category' in- 

cludlog epitiii^ljQlggued and 
rerbs, 173 

OpcD voveb, 55, 56,60 
OppodteA, HJLd-Jenl miitbcid of eiy- 
mobgHin^ itxym, 27^279 
Optative mood. 2Q9„ 210 
Origen'fl Hrxnpiii ap smiree for 
knowledge of pronunetBtion of 
Hebrew vowcIa, 285. 359 
Origin of language. oPclent and pre- 
ocicnlilic theorie!* PcnKeming, 
4]t-42U 4^. 434: modem lltfr- 
Ones concemingH 3S-4J , MS 
of words unknown, 143 
Ongiiml limj^iAge, nippiwd, 39, 420^ 
421 

OacA>r, 30. 333, 334 
aceufizLtjve m iobnicive 221 
deponetiLB and m ~r bi 

21S^2L9 

impcTSonal verba in, 218 
Hpecial imporiiLacc of, for Indo- 
European voealifmi, 311, 327, 
333.354 

vuperfieded by LaUp, 34 
Word*! nnd phnuiBa ir!ited. 72, SO, 
90. 100. lOl, 102. U3, I2a, 1S3, 
m, 198. 218. 219. 221. 231. 241, 
282. 2S4. 334, 335. 340 

Om-VuvMATt, 332, 333-334 
XaLfn and Homoace borrowinga 
fmm, 128 

Uirev gendcna in, 188 
OflACTlC. 321 

worda died, 132, 259, 300 
Oattak. 360 
dim] and plural in, ISl 
ward died, 307 
Otbcr-bnimedcGSd. &9 
Ch'er-long Hrunda. GO 
Overtones in sound, 47 


Ond wrote poems in Oelie, 377, 
425 

P 

Paama (Melsbedan), nllefed; trial 

number in, iSl 
Fakuokian^ 334 
word cited^ 101 
FaIIlavI: see Pernan, Middle 
Fala£o-Asiatic; lea Hyporboreftn 
PAtAXO-SlNAinC, 358, 

PaloeoDiolofiy, analogy of Imguistiia 
wstb^ ID 

PAiJjAffi Falawi 
PalaUl law, [ndo-lmnion, 443-443 
VowoU: see Front Vowels 
Palalmlii^pfi f^onmiiants. 57 
PalaLalri, 50, 81 

Palate, hard^ role of, in piodudng 
sp^h'SQunfla, 48i 51 
Softt fife Velum 
PaJain^Jv^lBis. 50 
PaUwi, 3Sl 
Pan, 315 
pcrarQuiarlauB. 422 
PAasPBiTLiA^fp 32, 3S3 
PaadLLTonic grammar^ probable com- 
P<i0eata of, 24 

PadtU. SiinEkrii gniniEimriiJi, 421^ 
423, 429 
FAflj.W. 310 

only mooculine and femmiiio gen¬ 
ders L8B 

FATnLAO0N~iAN known only from 
glooficH, 383 
Fa?UA 3f , 303, 307-^ 
attemptH to cemieci Austndlan 
with. 300; Dravidian with, 3S8 
ntunher of Unguageg in, 4L3 
PBTaptyxis: lee Epetitbsjia 
FsjUmctia Sentences: see Co-ordi- 
nate ^Senteueea 

Poriii, aLfiec;t-naui€9 and hill'Hiiinc in, 
134. 271^272 
Pi^kr: see IHaleets 
Paruk (“ spefKih *), charartrirtfatioo 
of, u one of the three great as- 
fK?rU of bngufiie. 18 
PAiriitAii, 32, 429 
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PAftTJSI^^E fContJ 
Mqjbu:. 13T. 330. 324 
words cited Hrary^cblos, 4M 
ParUcipIc, pjiAdvep witli or witboot. 
i^iiKiliwy Verb, fdrtncd 

by. 31S 

taed in oomiiuil sedteorea in Sent- 
Itfo lo denote present, 21G 
P^cipleip m. 321-223 
deteTmiDutiree oF, lfi7, 193 
of ObliKetion: see Gerunds nnd 
Genmdivea 

FurtieJee^ oeriniii, enclitic, 232 
Ppjts of Dpeecb. 14I-I7S 
Fmit'e Cases: see Ineictive C-ases 
verb, LIlDfdcality of nomiiuiliYe w$ 
subject of, 102-103 
voice^y 207, 317-219; Esthoniiun, 
modelled on Gernuin, l3S-129r 
lar^vly supplants ncth^c in Inilo- 
tnuinut and Caucasian. 209. 374; 
onl j' found in Bits^ine, 377 
Paadvity denoted hy feminine ami 
neuter g^eELders, 155. J85, 1H7 
Pafit nnd pment only m HHtite. 214, 
334 

anterior., Romajicc. new creatianp 
211,212 

dcfinitCp French, corrcfponds to 
English poslp 211: Romance, de¬ 
rived from Latin perfect, 97 
tense, aorist as, 2lQ: EnRliah, cca^^ 
responds to French ioipcrfect 
and dehnite paatp and to Creek, 
Armenian, and Vedic imped'oet 
nnd aorM. 21 { 

Pataninli, Sanskrit gmummiiLn, 4^^ 

m 

Patimt caae^ Avor^ 274 
Pntoia, 25. 30 

Patmric period of linguistics, 427- 

4^ 

Paza^o, 319 

p-Co]Lia and p^ltalii^, 305, 333, 34P 
Peak, ayllnbic, 54, t4ft-147 
Fedignee-theory to erplaiif Bpmd 
and relationship of langungra. 
41^. 440 

Pejoration, senmntie» 259-251 


mttemptn to connect 
Caucaaina witb, 37S 
Fsn, oemantiE evDliitioD of word^ 25S 
Perfect and aoriat amalgumiutcd into 
perfect in Italic, into preterite 
in CcItiCp nnd into imperfect in 
Teulonic and Tokhaiiaiit BB. 214^ 
334: probably paints ol diver¬ 
gence of pasrive from middle^ 
217-213 

tniJiii^liluropean. aspect and dta- 
Uu^:^ of, 355 

Italic^ source of, 6S. 214^ 3M 

laLtiu. nouTce of Romnnee definite 
past, 97 

modio-pikAave. in Sfloskrit and 
Otoek of late development^ 205 

Middle and Modem Persian^ origia 
of, 165 

nev!^ Ltnae created for, tn Arme¬ 
nian^ Modem Fersian. Albaniim, 
Modem Greek. Romance, Teu¬ 
tonic, and BaJto-SlaviE, 97, 214, 
355 

passi^'e tenses formed in T.atia, 
Romanee^ and Modern Greek by 
pasive |nrtid[i]o with auailiftry 
verhe, 3LS 

perfect in and past in tense, 

211, 213, 217,215 

pEETfecUve Aspect: *ec TermJnatIve 
Aspect 

Ftnfecta. sis {hftcen^, in Avar, 216 
Ferfecium m I..atin, 265,206.21L 426 
periedkaJa, linguiatie, bibliopaphy 
of, 458-457 

Peripheral theory to explain spread 
and reJationehip of langnagimj 
43, 37L. 453 

Perroan-dvo asftwsct. Akkadian. 359- 
360 

FiUiMUN, 367, 369 

migrationfl, 367-363 
FtaaiA:^, Muedle, 319 
FkKKiA??^ Middle and MoDfuts, origui 
of perfect in, 163; words and 
phnLswi died* H, 75, 137, 153, 
163. 176, 160. 221. 265, 396. 313, 
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FtsGiAH, Mwm'S, 320; dative aa 
lafiDitive in, t2l; dinJccta qf 
nofth-wefft probably dnerait iJOf- 
iifltes af AvegtKi, 3l§^10^ 32D; 
distinction between animate nnd 
imnimate plurals in. ISO; double 
vocabulary in, 300; lim 
formjil sraminar of, 431; /ontui- 
tioD of Bixusative amfuLir in^ 
l>Si3: xkationalktJc effect on, 117^ 
320; only natural gender found 
in^ 1S3; replocemeiLt ol cose- 
ending by prepoaitiDDS in^ 242^ 
Bing^jlRT verb governed by neuter 
plural iOf 176; ADmetimeie wrilLcfi, 
in Hebrew alphabet^ 2S5 
Fehbun, Old, 3lS, aecua&tivq 
RO\'eroed by epithetole^e in, 
220; dative as niffnitive in, 22i; 
dual in, ISL; nominal sentenees 
b, 23 L; pToooim may deirelcrp 
into ootijuncliqn in, 171;; tbreo 
gimderfl in, 188; words and 
phnutcfl died^ 51, 101, 102, IS3, 
168 . 171 , m 221 , 231 . 2 ! 6 S, 309 , 
314, 320; wonds cited by Heay- 
chins, 425 

Person m v^rfas, ITS, 202, 203 
inffexion for, the charactcrMic dts^ 
tmetion of veibs, 176 
Peraonal endinpi in relotinn to oo- 
pect, 2l3; not pronomiujtE in 
origin. 163, 439 

tramfflr bihlioisraphy of^ 452-483; 
French, traces of T^tin genitive 
ffingulor and noniinative plural 
preserved in, 244^-245 
prminun, first petson mojieuJme 
and femmine, has inpamte fortns 
in SiiibaTgal, 399; pcibaps the 
m«it primitive part of (ipeeeh, 
177; Ihird, aomeUmes milded to 
form phirab* of nouns, 174, 180 
PeraoTiEil protioum, 172, 173,177, ISj- 
182; GCTtATn forms of, enelitic^ 
232; certain forms of, praclitie, 
237; forma omunosl by, u cri¬ 
terion for clwifying African 
languagea^ 401; inclnalve and cs- 


PcTBonnl pronouns WoniJ 

elusive duola and plurals m, 182; 
not related to peroonal mudings 
of the verb, 153, 439 
Foiaonality, rJiange ol namn may 
mcmi change of, 204 
Phoryngals, 49 

PharyuicO'buccal cavity, role of, in 
produdng apeech-fiDunds. 4(M7 
Pbar^'iix, rolo of, in produdiig 
speceh^unds, 46-49 
Philology, meaning of term, 3 
Philosophy^ linguartior Indian imd 
Greek, 422-423; SchotaHtic, 42S 
Philnxmiqa of Alexandria, Greek 
grmnmarian, wrote on fjiUn, 
425 

PhofiisBCiANi 301-362 
oldest dctcumcnta ofj 29B, 361 
words cited by HosyckiqSt 425 
FboTiEitjon^ ittiporiacce of« in Imi- 
ffunge^ 6 
Fhoncrafi^ 61-62 

IH Raid to be tabu to Alondaeons, 
266 

Phonemes, changes ra^ during the 
course of history. 73 
different, often represented by 
oamc sign or group of riguM, 
363 

diaaprteafiknce of. c&usod by db- 
simllatjon, 76-7t 

vofying ireatmcnt of. according to 
position in word or origm, 2S2 
Phonetic Alphabet, Entemationab 
53-59; tnidina! importtum of, 
for trnnscriplion, 2S6 
alphEkbete^ 441 

changB ph^iiidologiciJ, but not obli- 
galoiy, 76 

correapondencfts, 3. 4, 74-83, 146, 
167, 270, 288, 424, 443; CoUtTO- 
vrisy m to invariability of, 443- 
4*14; necEAity of, mcogubed by 
R. fk. Hask, 437; opicrative cmly 
durirtg Riven perioda, 74. 77,131- 
132; prepMaHon of tables of, 
HS. 281-233; tables of, firet 
made by Polt, 439 
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dfjcay may cauAe 
m^’iit of words, 261-202 
FhoRi;tiRH and phnoolcw^ 4^-67^ 
physldogichf, n fmctor In liaeui^li^ 
TO; bibliography of, 441, 
446-447, 45G 

PhoUDgEnipb aa a recordpr of 
aoimris, 6 

Fhonolog>% 145, 224 
aoiilog>' iiIh i07-1{^ 
and pLioneiii:^, 145 

t^tyniolugy moat closely linked 
willi, 2T9 

itnportiiaai; of. io dK-terminiDiil 
gui^tic relatiooflliip, 205-200 
pbyidologtc!al imloti! of, 224 
SanskHi, undue importaiurc form¬ 
erly aacribe-d to, 440. 442-415 
Eoutidif. not letters, basis ofi 283, 
432, 438 

the boM^ of jfidenliiic lingulsties^ 
83. 145. m 
PimroUNp 32. 3^327 
a wifem-LonguajEc, 309. 327 
ond Lydian, 5i>'sinn anid to bo 
mixture of^ 383 
migrations, 300 

regjwded iifi origina) lEingmiee by 
PsammitiejjQS, 30. 420 
scanty' renmina of^ 311. 312 
verbiil foi-ifiA in -r in, 3i0. 322-323 
word>nrder bK 235 
worda and pbmaes died, 30. 100 . 
lOI, 104, 158, 106, 310. 233, 235, 
287p 327, 443 

words cited by Hesychios. 425 
Phiy^gions tradiliomilly ossocialcd 
with Armenians^ 335 
Physics, connexion of Hmeuiatira 
with. 4 

of Fpeeehrsoiinds^ 45-47 
Pbyaiologicnl ospecta of langnaip?! 
4-7p 8-9, 45^p 334 r 251 
phonetica a factor in linguistic 
change. 76 J bibliography ofp 441, 
446H47, 455 

theory of the origin of InnguaiEt', 40 
Plcx^■L\^^; *ca Prfr-E^BbcJliim 


PiCTIHJI. 3^13 
Ptn«tN ENOLtftir, 37, 348 
PiiH? probftbly known in Indo-EiM- 
pean home^ 306 
PrsmiAS, 36l“332 
Pitch Accent' flcc Tonic Accent 
in sound. 4G. 47 

PloccMiamos. 121-123, 297, 343. 451- 
452 

affected by popular ctymologyp 
1^, 124, 12B. 271-272, 315 
bibliofrmpby of, 452 
Danish, in Normandy. 345 
itupnriance of, for fiiatory, tO 
fmL 0 >' common nouns dcnvnd 
from. 273 

weak forma fouiid in, 65 
Plato, Unguiatio UiPOri« 0 ^ 

427, 43S, 435 
PL^TTDKtrt^u. 345^ 349 
Plautus. Pfw'jtfu/tiff of* os source for 
knowledge of pronuncuition of 
Punic, 2S5. 359, 435 
Plosives, 50-51. S3, 60 
aiternaUona oL in Uralic. 368 
change of. in I^atin, 334 
Indo-European, Ircalmcnt of. m 
Teutonle by Ciiimiii'!a and Ver- 
ner^s Lawif. 78-82 

voieed and aspirated by eanso- 
nantal shw^Si 446 
Plit|]erfect e lato formation, 2L2 
weak in Sanskrit, 214 
fotmd in Brythonie, 214 
pcifcet in oapect and exasting or 
performed in [aast in iwae, 211^ 
2L2 

Ftumi number. 179-lEO. 181, 

183: broken^ in Arabic, 176^ 
fonnation of. a criterion for clns- 
sifying African Jiuagimgea. 401: 
formation of, in pronoun.'?. 174? 
Later than ringulor. 182, 191; 
nominalii'e neutet, coincidea in 
form wItJi pinpilof nominative 
feminme,. both having coUeetJV® 
fofce.^ 175-177: 

Lion in Mjdayv 396 
Flurala. analogy iCp ill 
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Plurals 

t!3[cltiiive uud mclusjvG, 175, 182, 
3S7. 3W, 396, 397, 399, 407 

of Pfbutiifl m scpurcG for 
knowledge of pronimobtioa oif 
Punic, 2S5, 359, 425 

PoGLic end figurative kagim^ onro 
meAzit litGiTfiLly^ 19 

Poetry inferior tn prose in studying 
word-order, 239-240 
mheraully conaen'ilive, 241 
^klabk character of certnin foruis 
of, HI 

PoIaf Eneanin^, lOI^ 205 

PoLisHp 355 

pnrtitive genitive ns object in, 244 
word'ordcr in, 234 
words cited, 61, 244, 269 

Politired iLSpccts of Isng^iage, 9-10 

PolygpnefJe, no evidence to prove 
tlkat Ijinguitge wns ofiginidly, 40^ 
41 

Polynesia, tabu on word^ used hy 
de&d efluss ctun^ in vocabu^ 
Iwy in, 260 

395, 396-397 

liBS dual in pronouin^ nuXy^ 1 SI, 397 

Indo-Europetin gnminintical ter¬ 
minology forced upon^ 166, 427 
knonn only after jurival of Euro¬ 
peans, 2^23 

Pob-S^my, 256. 256-257, 251 

Polysynthctic; l&ngusgai, 300, 301^ 
44L 

PONKA, 409 
genders 190 

Poetic known only fTocn gloases, 32, 
3^ 

Pooh-ponb tlieory of die orjgin of 
language, 40 

Portnijintecixi wordsp 196, 150 

PcKrrGifESE. 337 

and Freneli nasalised vowels su]> 
powd to be due td Caulisb ifub- 
fftratum, Ei 

arcoHied forms ofp 339, 403 
derived from coiloquioJ Latin, 30, 
24p33e 


Pi 3 im:m:E!sg (ConL) 
developracnt of Latin demonsb^- 
livc pronoun into definite arti¬ 
cle in, 235 

oldest documents of, 337 
ofl-f man-, onc-ididn} fiiund spo- 
radjenJiy in. 24T 

words cited, 75. 131, 132, 134, 176, 
236, 25a. 259, 26L 362. 377 
Pcn^Mive adjective,, genitive in 
UfiLlie originally. 197 
ease in IberiaD, 378 
ctunpOUTuJff^ 160-104 
gimJtivo, 195, 191 
pTnUoiinSp !73p 174 

Pustel, G.p miLkes flist ml attempt 
at comparative linguiatica, 43 L 
Portpoflilions, W, 323, 3S7 
PontponiJvG oFiide in Rumntuan, 
237 

PotenUal aspect, 206 
20L 

optative^ 210 
Aubjunctive, 209 

Fott, A. F., first made lablen of phci- 
netie corrtsipqndGnees, 439 
Power of the Namcp 263-264 
PlAEMESn^UX, 333 
WDida and phrases cited* 195, 332 
Pg^KaiT^ 315-310 

and PiJi words sad phrases cited, 
195. m. 309 

Ajdbomihgndli] and Magadha, ir- 
Kwded Dfl original InnEuagmj 
420-421 

granunuiona, 422, 4^ 

Kharog^liL icLBlnitnentiil tends to 
stapplfint. nominative and aeeusa- 
Uve in, 200 ' 

optative almost eompletely euper- 
Bedcs subjunctive in^ 219 
three genders in. 168 
Pr&krits, cmplayment of^ in T ndinn 
drama. 37 

rmtH^e grammar^ and Jesiconi of 
422 

Predicate, 223p 229 
Prefixed detemiinativiM, 156-157 
miSf^oos, 151 
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Pre-fcir£EW, hypQtKMicB!. 3. 75. 44£\ 
Pra-mUcjtiofiAl in loda-EurCH 

pdBJti, pCHAiblfT af, 22. |53- 

154. 171. 203. 219-220. m 

PrpKnant c“Qti5tHiciio<ft, 243 
Prcpoflilian often teied to 
direct object i^ Sjm'iic^ 240 
Preposition:!, nec^ntiuitiDii of, 237 
Icdo-EumpeanK poesibk tmcefi of 
pre-infl^xioDA] stA^s in cerium,. 
153, 237 

nwHiy. onjpnnlly stcreotjTcd esara 
of epjthelolofiiee, 107, 170-171, 
m. 337 

proclitic before theJr noiins in 
Greek, 337 

rcplATC nomiiuil inUcxion, 155, 157, 
311-343 

PrE’^ahellian, 335 
Present nad poet otJy in Hittite, 
314, 324 

denoted by porticiple in nomiaAl 
eentence in Seoiilic^ 310 
passive, DO true, in E^idieb or 
French, 318 
trrmr. aodut 210 
Presente, aii^ in Avar. 216 
some, dumtive and eonie inetfiD- 
toncoue in Aspect, 311, 213 
Preterite, formation ofp io Ocltie, 
Teutonic, and LithuaniBii, 214 
Teutonic etron^, M-nree of, 67-68^ 
214 

PnrteHte-prweubi. TeiitMiic, aq^ec- 
tiiul force cif. 205 
Preleritist^ five, ju Dieri^ 399 
Pfvvcfba, IfiS 
aocentunfJon of, 333 
often rnnke dumtivo uepeet mirtan- 
t&neokis, 204 

Primary ncceut Eometim^ rrfeatol 
from iwcondary, 235. 250 
Primitive l&nfpiaetw ih* result of 
bni? evolution, 23 
Princian, I^tin grammurian^ 1S4,425, 
4^ 

ProcOtla, 232, 2^237 
Productive compcM 3 ndH:ota|>on)iinte, 
10L 


Pfoductivilr fleiiqted by femminc 
gcndi!r, LS5 

Profefidonal language, 31^ ^7 
ProgresB or degenemtioii ol Inn- 
guftgcEi Q futile question. 4] 
PfogrcdMive nsdioiklion mxd dwini- 
ilation, 58. 09, 70. 73 308 
Prohibitions and comniands, mooda 
uaed in, 209, 210, 2U 
Prolonged grade, S5, 60 
Pronoriiinal biUMS *Jio- and *t 4 >- poa- 
mbly connected wtLb termina¬ 
tions of nnmiiMtivG mnsenlioe 
and with nominative ueul^ and 
all innetive cnscff respectively^ 
292,lx 

PrnnoiTLinalised liinguages^ compkXi, 
394 

Pronoun*. IGfi, 171-177 
distinction between animate and 
inanimate in, 189-199, 192 
goader in, 173, 18^190 
|tic|iis]%^e and exclusive duab and 
pltirak in. 175, lS2p 387, 394, 39B, 
397,399,407 
infixed p 219, 394 

instrumental of, has special form 
in *ome Tciitonlo, 199 
may poaeKO dual whiJn nmini have 
none. 181 

question of agglutination of,, with 
base to farm verboy 153. 43B 
replace verbal inOexion, 155. 157 
second singular, tabu on, 265 
sex-denoting, pmible orijpn of 
feminine gender, 170-177, 1B7 
aomot regarded by Popp as do- 
vTlopcd into detmuujutivos, 
439 

oofnetimea added to form plurals 
of noiin*^ L74. 18D 

Prtmuoriation, ancient tranflcriptions 
as a jxmrce for knowfodgn of, 
285,390 

ckazLgea in, Enklioh and in its dia¬ 
lects during the coiuvo of hi*" 
tory^ 73 

individualp composite chancter of, 

85 
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ProniinpirtlidH (CtyntJ 
radicHl cbnnRiTfi \u. m the course 
of gjcsenitiDFii;i. 8S 
Proper eompaund?, IW 

mmiutt mtJmie ^e&turM oftf’O prc- 
mrvtd in. 244^245; Frencli, 
tjnj,cfs» of Latin K?Mutiva ?inKi;iinr 
$jlc| UMinckUvc plural presented 
in. 244-245; tnvii8forni«i into 
epithetologuw, 272*273 
PioK! pr!yf<=Tttlilo to p«rtr>' in study- 
ing word-ordcr, 239-240 
Proswiitiv'e case, 194 “ 

Proepectivc EiiL)iiiictivn, 209 
Prothesta, 7L 2^ 

Pwtto-Altaic, 370 
Pboto-C’^ltic, 74 

word-order prfimmnbly fn?e ha. 23D 
PtoTO-DiuviDOh.'^. 30. 3S3 

Pi«dto-Indo-Euiiopcanv 74+ 220 
form of iryllablc Ln^ 14R 
probable origia imd devclopnient 
oL303^-3C4 

words eiledr 3. 20. 65. 07. 63. 59, 
70. 75. SO. 08. 90. 100. 101, 102, 
103. 101. 105. 109. 114. 12B. 130, 

133. L50. 151. 153, 157, 158, 159, 

169. 170. 171. 172. 175, 175. 177, 

18L 183. 192. 105. m, 209, 214, 

220. 23L 232. 330, 237, 24 L 250, 

253 , 25i. 250. 30C, 360. 270. 

383. 287. 2SS. 289, 200. 291, 202. 

300. 307. 313, 330, 334, 340, m 

440. 443. 416. siii. ik 
Pnmw-lNDO-ravNXJiw. 74 
PbotO'Itauc, 71. 228 
Piwn>-KiiATT[.\?! T «e KhtlticLn 
Pwm^Nieiffio-ArHJCAK, 400 
PtoWTHtSf-MiTie, 30. 
form of i![>iliib|c in. IIS 
words 76, 158, IfiO, lg3 
Pterro-fiuirit:. 74 

jieeaiit brtt prtstrs-tMl iu Cakuvian 
Serbian, 355 

word-onler presumably free In, 
239 

Prolcwipecch, h^'pothesls of. first 
arlviLmivd by vnn Leibnitz. 433. 
436 


Pliano-TEirroKiCi 74,220 
free neecnt in, 67 

words eited. 64. 66, 67. 69. 109, 130. 
m. 282, m 313.387 
337-338 

dmved from culIcKiuinl Latin. 34. 
336 

develupinent of Lnlin demiDn.stra- 
live pronoun Into definite arti¬ 
cle in, 236 

words died. 09. 75. 131, 132. 134. 
215, 236, 202. 2flS 

PntraaEAN, Old. 353; disappfikmnee 
oL 32, 353; scanty renmina of. 
297* 353; thiw g^ndnts in^ IfiS; 

cited, 09, S50, 259. 266. 
269. 283. m. 306 

PsnmmitiehcMi, Ejcp'ptna king, re* 
Eintia Phr>ngifiEL ba Dfiginnl lan¬ 
guage, 39. 42D 
Piriltdeiim. 91 "92 

Payeholofpcal cucpeirts of language. 7" 
8r 73, 76. as. 105-198. 145, 224. 
225. 232. 219, 251 
elaju^ificAtion of languages, 299 
develapmeDL ka sihown in binfpliige, 
22 

expruA^ion of fimetioos. 21 
Psychology, llnguistie, 447^48; need 
of adeqiiateH 92-93 
ir6k of, in word-order^ 239 
Punic, 383 

PwnuliiJt of PIfluitB M Source for 
knowtedge of promincktidn of^ 
35^. 425 

BourcLfl iwed by Solhu^tt. 425 
PCfa0«, 3S9 

exprnasi On of pasd^'e in, 220 
Tfford cited, 220 

Putative Aepeot: Inferential As¬ 

pect 

PythiignrftSH theories of, on origin of 

kngiiikgr:, 423 

Q 

375 

wards cited, 375 

Celtic and ^ItaliCp 30S, 335, 340 
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QuRdriji] nuiobor, 181-IS^ 

QiMwln3pl<*ta mid liiv 

KTiiatic^ 135 

Quimiliun t€UL';hfd updn IbguistlrsH 
426 

K 

-r B£ impcTHma] termitmliOQ in de- 
poni!![it, passive, and mediis-pas- 
EtVG, 2L&-2ig 

Eatd, lang:itaf;G not conneclpd w|lJ^l^ 
10. 115-117 
HadiciJ: Base 

Hndig as revcmlE^ oi ^undifi. 6 
RA^nc, 332 

AttGinpLH to EitmnGct EtniBcan willi, 

3^ 

8»A»tLAjj; jTfg UgBritic 

Rjuk. contributioiui cd, to 

lini^iisties, 487 

R^ine oonn^ctod with v'isuiiJ 
in brcubp S&, 91 

not related to lan^n^ in the 
strict HEtisi^ of the term. 19 
Re^xnTDwinpTi, L36 
Recipient ense in Iberian, 378 
Reciprocal Aspect: see Reflcslv'e 
Aspect 

anioiilation, 68 
ilissiniiliitiQnk 69, 70 
middle. 217 

RjGconstrtieUoa, Ungnistk, L50 
Reduced grttde^ 65, 65, 105^ 288 
RodupHcation. I5l 
farmntton of pllirol by, ISO 
Redesivc nspect, 207 
middle, 217,2SS 
Refoomd standard langua^, 23 
Rcgiondlii'in, Iiu 3 j^e& as a factoff 
in, fl-10, lie. 117-118 
RegreAnve asiiiinjlationt 
313, 349, 438 

dissimilation, 69, 70, 72, 73 
ReiL Island of, in brain, 80 
Rcliitionnl eases, 102, 194-Ml; ac¬ 
cented on morpheme, 235-236: 
perhaps originally enclitic, 336 


Relatiotlsliip, linguktie, radorE in 
doUFmimmg. 295-296, 302-303, 
303 

Relative pronouns^ L5T, 158 h 173. 174^ 
177; Lacking in Ehravidian, 38S; 
pofKtbIc eemnexion of, with geni¬ 
tive, 106 

228 

VFib, Celtic, tortnntiotL of, 105 
ReUgion. comparative, use of, in 
etymologising. 291-209 
Eolip^ou^ foelors in die history of 
language, 33, 263-264 
Renaneanre. debt oft to revjvftl of 
Greek, 429 

Rcpiaeenicnt of lost or weakened 
£!flSO-€>ndiDj^ by prepotiitjan.s, 
241-242 

of words, 261-287 

f^mantic, 257-258 

Reqmsitesf for H^-nUctie investiib* 
tion, 226-227 

for thorouRh knowledge of Ian- 
gimge, 24, 105. 120. 142 
Rcf!enib]ancefl and difTerenceit equal¬ 
ly importaiit In liogiiistjcs, 2, 3 

Resenative Mtpeet, 208 
Restriclion of mesjiingH. 255, 305 
Retention. Fjccond stage in prodncmg 
n pJoenvcT 56 

Ectrqfles plosives, 49. 50^ 81 
r ^rwtfTV^j 49 
RltArto^Ro\iA?«ic, 338 

derived from colloquial Latin. 34, 
338 

dislinctiDii between oninmte and 
inanimate in some dialects of, 
183 

words cited. 70, 7S. 132. 134+ 251 
Rhyme-wanis, 83, fl3-tl4, 290 
Rhyihm only indirectly of hngu^c 
concem. 44 

r6le of, in accent^ 64. 23d, 250; In 
word-ordiT, 239 
RiKht-hftiideiln€S5B, 89 
Rigv'edii, probable dates of^ 314 
RixnMAAL, Norwegian. 346 
Rolled sooiids, 52, 53, M, 60 
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Hfimnn coEuiuedt of Gaul, linpiisLte 

result ofp 139 

» Grumiiuirtaiui i kp L 4 itiii Cfap^- 

fna rinTii* 

RomancXh 33fl-340 
and Ditio, r^^lacMuent of oase- 
endings by prepoeitjotui in. 211- 
242 

Mp«L and teoBO, reapmblance 
to Indo-European, 2l i 
biblionniphy ol, 33^340. 
bortowin^ from non-Latin Italic 
dlalccta, 129^ 334 

CBM mijcl and eaa irinmDi df>vclop^ 
ment of, 342, 245 
ColLjc clcmciibi in, 127, 304, 336 
dclimtc post, Ljilja pcrfqct 80 utt?? 
of, W 

future, wealc fom^ found m, 65 
iceucijis of, 30, 34-35. 304, lm 
gcnind b, 322 

idontkcal fonniiliQii of auporlalive 
m Modmi Drook nad. 137 
liujSuiaLH too often outside curmnia 
of lado^Europtan Jiagupfftics, 460 
only maariiUne mui fcniimne gca- 
dciw in, IfiO 

pamllclinn of Modem Perviaa 
with. 330 

pist anterior aew creation, 21L 212 
perfeet, creation of, 07, 214, 215 j 
piffiivc icfssm formed by pojssive 
portieiple with aiuJIbry vertw 
21B 

proebiit nature of definite articFe 
ia, 236 

too often nejdwted by lado-Euro- 
peaniets, 466 

tracofi of Don-Iado-EurDpeun lan- 
in, t2S, 3^ 

Vaaiittl and Burgundian worcb 
aaluraluied in, 345 
vocnbulaiy, composiiei nature of 
137.^ 

Ronuiaee-l^tia glimiries. 426 

Root: #ec Duse 

Rounded vowcia, 65, 66 


HumiJila^ Celtic place-name in, 132 

RuMAxuNt 336 

deriv ed from coUcHiulaj Latui, 27, 

^.34,336 

distinction betwci^ animate and 
tnanimato in, 138 

enclitic puBtfivecl article from 
Latin demonatraLive pronpim^ 
237 

Illyrma elementa pofofbly bor¬ 
rowed by, 304, m 
olibat document^ oi, 337 
Thracian eJemeata borrowed by, 
3l>4 

wordfl eiled. 132, IfiS, 237, 262 

Runic insscriptiona, 345 
word eitod, I6t 

RlUWka, niLme of^ Sumd iTm vifln, [2S, 
346 

Euasois’, 355 

derii'ed froni Pmto-Indo-Euro- 
pcaj], 30 

finit formal grammar of, 43 L 
noaiitnil aenlencen in. 231 
partitive genitive as subject or 
object in. 244 

passive developed from refie^dve 
middle in, 2tS 

prei'erbi often malce durative aa- 
peut matautaneDUB in. 204 
word-order in, 231 
wordfi fljid phnuaw cited. 14, 16. 56, 
64.75, 122. 132, 185^ IW, 204, 218, 
229. 231. 244, 249. 260, 254. 268, 
302, 306,306 

RUTHENrAN fCKnAl.VULVL 355 
words dted. 132, 26® 

S 

SAiSLLiATi, 3^, 334 
OiJ3. 334 

SufiKE. 334 

Lotin borrewin^ froca^ 12S 

SiifiiE, 37 

SAmAioaL, 399 
words cited, 399 

Saijiioviai, Pahowed affinities of 
Hungarian and Lapp, 433, 436 
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Middle 1 tee Kholl1.^^ 
Old. pcrh^pi? Miiccstar of 
321^ i^iJaLy roEmios of, 3H. 320 
SALlBJEUk, langilagp lElVPDted by a 
pflrAnoiflc. 

drpv tm Funip mines^ 425 

SA3i.UUTAN, 3^ 

oldest documpiit^ ofn 2BS, 3fl3 
Saudan. 396, 441 
ctoBc cdDiiPKJDD between ftnuiaa aod 
verbti in. ISS^ 395 
wpribi eit£d, ItlS 
SaMotRiE. ^7, 380. 456 
duid (met plum] in, 131 
proeeciitive east in. JM 
Simdbi. 71-73. 2S3 
BAKflERir^ 314-^15 

ftbifttive appoLTotitly fonued by 
compoinidim; RPdilive and ahb- 
tive. 101. t^m 
accusative as infiiiiti^^ and gerund 
in, 221. 222; governed by ept- 
tbctulogiic in^ 220 
alphabet, syllable clmnictor oF. 14S 
and Ctpck, opemtioa of Gmss- 
maanls l^w vwibte only fn. 70 
asppctuat force of perfect temn in, 
205 

bare base aometimefl Used e^ loca¬ 
tive in, 1B3 

certain fornis oF pemonjil pronouns 
enclillc in, 2^; pioclilie in, 
237 

CloHdeal. Ahnonna] devclopincut 
of passive in, 220 ^ active voice 
largely supplanted! by pamiio in, 
HCQ^ aoriet prurtically lost in, 
214 j optalive almofll rotnpletcly 
supersedes mbjunclivp iu. 210; 
strM-aceenL in, 53 
derived froni Proto-Indp-Euro- 
peaa. 30, 304 

dcaidemtive aspect in. 20i 
dual in, ISO-IBL 

dynamic, rcflMive. and reciprocal 
middle in. 217, 2JB 
eight casts- ior lBl-102. 201 

etytnologicfil altcmpts in, 420 


SANsKfiiT^'roiirJ 

Eiimpeoii iicc|ijidn!iiae«r with, id 
the aeveutccinlh and eighteenth 
eentxiried, 4311-437 
firat foTttial grammora of., 436 
free word-enicr predomiELanL in. 
232. 233. 23G 

future, formaUoft of. 20^21 
future perfect never cdsted jn. 
214 

Ifenitive-abUtive as infinitive in, 
221 

j^rundi in, 222 

(j ethic, and Cel Lie. mutual afilinl- 
tiea ofp re^ogniised by Sir Williaiii 
Jones, 435 

grammarieuis, 60. 72. 421-422, 434, 
420,436 

grammntica] fermfi. 72. 102. 163, 
101, 217, 273. 431.422 
impcrsoDiLl force of -r in verba in. 

310 

impenMJhal verba jci. 230, 220 
inAeaionleffi verba! noun as third 
stnguloT passive aariat in, 154 
inslrumcntal na logical subject in^ 
22B 

inleEud^^e and ileraLivc aspects in. 
207 

long history of, 35 
mcdfo-passiivc perfect in. of late 
development. 205 
nominaJ sentenecfl in, 23 L 
pnHJeiples in, 232 
phoDolo^^i undue importance 
formerly OMtibed to. 440. 442- 
443 

plujjKrrfcel alwa\^ iiTak in, 2t4 
pn-gnaut caoAt niition in. 243 
prtverbe often make duiative as¬ 
pect in^tantancouf in. 2C4 
probable compound case in, ISl 
recognition of linguktic itupor- 
tancfl of., 436-^37 

repre^imfa mosL ptiniiti%io cose- 
E^wtem in Indo-Europcaiif 191- 
102 
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SASjjiain-fCenfJ 
rclained rj tt^|igitH 4 « ind leiinied 
lupiBKe, 33 
Miqdhi tq, 72 

■iupplcUtr« vertsH in, 213. 214 
qyqcretbrm iq.202 
syntax not studi«| by Ljdiim 
424 

th.TO gendpHi in, iQg 
vimQ\is cflfltsf ofttiii gQvfTiiH hy 
ninie verb or opithotolDJCup in 
243 

Vcdic, 1 ehicl liourcp for ■ipt€'nnin- 
inn Iniio-Europcim acrpnl, 3S4’ 
ACcmtuAtion of verb in, 332, 333, 
234; anccntutilioo of vooqtivp in' 
^233; dative fui infinitive in, 
aai! espevially faithful to Indo- 
European cow^ipni. 121-112, 
3^; mpeciatly fnithful to 
bitio-Eurojwftii verbal nyetejn, 
327. 335; free accent in. 67; im. 
perfect uul ooriat CMreepond to 
Eegfiali pMt. 211 : iiymctive w 
f»tu™ in. 210; locative « in, 
fiinlive in. 221; partitive joeni- 
Ijve os object in, 244; aimpler 
than many modem non-Indo- 
Eiimppnn Innipitigc, 2 I; Hh«u- 
3nr verb oenunonatly govenjcd 
by neuter pjurmj in' itb; 

Jtm^ve oe future in, 209 ; 
labie elinraeLor of verse in. 147 ; 
tonic accent b, 03 
woitLi and phmnes eited, 3 , H, 20 
21,33.63,64, 06, 67, (H, 69 79 -j] 
72, 75 , 77 , 7 S. To, 59 , 99 ^ jq 9 _ jqj 
132, 103 , IW. IDS, 107. lOS, 113. 
128, 120, 132, 133. 145. 14B. |Sl, 
153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159 

IfiC, 161, lea?, 103, ifti, i95_ j-i' 

172. 173, 174. ITS, 176, 177, I T9, 

ISO. 183, 185. 186, ISS. 101. 192 . 

IM, t06, 107, 193, J09, Joo ajj' 

2W, 205, 207, 209, Sio, 213 2 n' 

317, 218. 210 , 220 , 221 . 222 . 228’ 

230. 231, 232, 233. 235 230* 
337. 241. 242. 243. 2+4, 240. 25o! 
253. 254, 269, ajg, 399 379 ^TO. 


SANHKaiT (Cent.) 

378, 281 , 282, 283, 284, 288, 297, 
300. 201. 301, 302, 30i. 306, 300. 
311, 312, 313, 814. 815, 324. 325. 
331, 334 , 340, 367, 360, 388, 393 ' 
«0, 421. 422. 436, 437, 430. 440 
‘W2, 443 . 446, 453 
Sakt^lI. 303 

formation nf dunj and nlumJ m 

174^175, 1S2 

BPnilive nriKinnlly {KS«icieiv-e iid- 
jeetive in. 107 
tirservative oepect in, 208 

wronia cited. 174. 175 ^ 

Sauunun, 338 

ilwived from eollwitiial Latb, 336 

“udhi in, 72 

wonii dted. 72. 132. 134, 215. ^1, 
202,338 

SatmetUn tniftmtiona, 30S 
Old, scanty remains of, 311, 320 
Salem- and ecncnm-laniiiiaiKs. 30S, 
310-311, 314. 322, 327. 331, 332 
Saummntian migrations. 800 
Sauewirt, p, (jo, linguutic eontribu- 
(ioiw flf, 443.444-*45 
Sa!CO:i. 340, 34B 

Dto, caunaiive sspoct jn. joT- 
•^mcotalbasoperiaifpnn in, 
IW; on- . mnn- .one-idofti Joimd 
apomditftiry in. 247; woni- cit«J, 
74, 109 . 102. 104. 120, 132, ] 33 , 
IW. 135 , 170, 187. 207, 253. 259. 
270. 231, 2S2 

Snyaua. Cflmmentator un Rijpeda, 






4^uLiaa qnpiiuiJly from, 


Srandinayian and Danish m^tinns, 
bnpHstic traces of, in Etu^juid, 
rtland. and Normaudy, 125 - 
12 s. 340 ^ 

^om™t in French people. Ho 
En 8 t«h more elosely „|atcd to, 
thAn to Teutonie. 120 

tifline of | 2 js_ ^ 

^ - «tc.jJioHi found ajio- 

rmdiQilIjr 247 
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Bea&dijuivilin 

develop^ from 
middle in^ SIS 

£cAai^naf|/a<^ only indirectly of lin- 
fvii^tic Goneem, M 
SchiiDid*^, schiiomimiAiCfl, nnd Bchis- 
ophreniar Icingufligira jdJcgcd to 
be mvellt*d by+ 00 
SclilngcL y. ven, fiiat menUons eom- 
pdjr&tire KT&mmjir^ 43^7 
Scbkichcrt A., ctinlributiDns oTi to 
linguistic?. 44Q 

Scholei^c period of lingviistics, 42S 
^icaee of loLDguage ^ daipifttian of 
linguistics^ 3 

Scotland, double Celtic strata of 
pUcn-iuimes in, 122; 34^ 

Scare, Lowlakb, words cited, 56,110, 
IIS. m, 106 
Scriptr ChincM, IS 
Sumerian^ IS, 145 
ScTTHMti: ice Sjfekifin, Old 
migrations, 309 

word? cited by Hesychios, 435 
Sea, no rommon Indp-European 
word fnr^ 30C 

Secondary accent. 64; eomptimes be- 
cofOE^ primniy, 236. 250 
SoghfilatcH, clasi of Hebrew nouiu, 
71 

StMA. 388 

protiatms Id, 173 
wordfi cited, 173 
Spmfiiitcnie, 150, 236 
Semantic development perhaps fmin 
A'aguc and genEml Lo the apo- 

dfic, 91 

SemantieSp 240-276 
bfbltoip^pby oF, 447 
changesIDp 23 

eti*mology part of, for Greek and 
Eonifin grammojiima. 376 
importance of, for troEing die de¬ 
velopment of ci^ilisaUoii. 10 
psycbologicaJ nature of, S, 105, 
m, 224. 240, 25t 
lue of, in etymoEogisiiie, 201 
Semi-Flmivesi see Mricatca 


Semitic, 353-366 
acti%'e and stativig verbs in, 203 
as^ieeL prMominanl in, 304^ 359 
Btelie probably nominal in origLa, 
167-I6S 

compfinents of word in, 160 
conative aEF>«t in, 207 
development of tenOE^feeling in, 
216 

dual in, ISlp 359 

foniiiitfon of dual and plural in, 
1S3 

gender in nouns in, 1S3, 169, 369; 

io verbs in^ LOO, 359 
bifftoHcoJ data present for kDowi- 
edge off 23 

Indo-Eurepenn gr&mnintimi t&r- 
niitiottig>' rnreed upon+ 166 
infbcidon nnd prehiatioii in, 1S6- 
157 

languages os inHexional, 3Ql 
migraLions. 358 
moods in. 210-21L 3^ 
ncminBl sentences in, 2l6 
nuEcber tif cases In, 191, 359 
oldest documents of, 207 
participk used in nominal ren- 
tenccs io denote present in, 216 
ndlrndvo mpect in, 207 
traces of locative in, 196 
verb perhaps shovrs agglutination 
of basrr with pronouns^ 153 
woid-order in, 339 
^mi-VQWcIs, 54, 60 
Senlis, streel-namcs in, 123-134, 271 
Smitciicc. 227-232 
oS unit of spef>ch^ 224^-225 
ScntencO'fiCvent, 64 
Sentences, nominal. 163,216,231,330, 
231-m 336.336 
verbal, 227-22S 
word-order in^ 232-24D 
Sejmrabk compoumifl, 165 
SeptuBgiat as oource of kaowledKi? of 
pronunciation of Hebrew vowels^ 
265, 359 

Sehbo-Cboatias; 355 
words eitedj 132 
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Serrb. 403 

appBirilioDAl in, 

word* eilcd^ JOS 

Sfst in relation to Hinder, 175. liS3- 
ISI, 186. m 

Short vavrtih and eontwuuiljc, 87. 60 
Shwa. comoiuiiCrilt 65, 15^159^ 145- 
446 

SUSkiC^C, 3% 

nSclfdt dDdum^nUt of, 3B(2 
Sibil&nLAp 53, 00 
Bicel. 335 

ftcaiity renukitu of, 32 
Sign-lDJieiiagn. IS 

Sipkified. iigniOcont, ^nd oifpi as 
fprocofifiod in fipeoch aod henrmif?. 
19 

Hinimlie o^^QltJllDdi of word. 
251. 250-280 
Bi^iiialeae;. 316 
word cticdi 132 
Similfttlvc ease, 201 
Simple Hntfncefl, 228 
SiN[>[iI« 810 

only niiwiiliqo and femiiuiie gon- 
dens in, 1S8 

Simt-nong theory of origin of 
longiiiige^ 40 

Singular number, 179-lSO, IS2^ L£3| 
nomimiti^'c fominino, coinddiiss 
in form with plural nomhiAtive 
neuter^ both having cplleetive 
force, 176-177; oldest number^ 
m, 132. 133, 191 

verb gQi'emed by neuter plEinrI 
in Greek. Avertaa. Modfim 
Pcreitm, and (rarely) Vedie Sen* 
skrit and Vqlgnr Latin, 170 
Smo-TiHiCTA^tf, 3C3, 3S6-392 
number of languagiw in, 4l8 
Bupimed to be pikTt of Amvtric 
family, 393 
SiniJAff, 409 

inclLisive md escltiiivd dtiaU and 
plurals in pronnuns In. 182 
sinfuloT and pluimJ iii+180 
SiuaLAw, 409 
diAcrimiiuitive cw in, 201 
distributive nepoct uIn 20S 


Sriffitaw (CantJ 
wurcb cited. 201, 208 
Slang, eharneledstiffl of ^ 31-32 
Slavic, 35J 

a inltm lingiiistic group, 309 
genitive used to denote oninuite 
nbieet in, 
bome^ 309 

oldest document^ nf, 29S 
orptatii'o BemanticaJly imperative 

in, 210 

poaeive developed freun reflmdvo 
middle In, 213 

perfect lort in, with anrtist boIb 
past tense, 214, 355 
pJace-nciinc in Germniiy, 123 
three Renders in, IS8 
word-order iut 334, 239 
Suvxc. Old Chitich, 365; acctMitive 
and dntivD (or locative) na in- 
Sniliva in, 221; ocenoalivc gov¬ 
erned by epltbetoloRiie In, ^0- 
221; Bible tmnjilaled into. 43T; 
distinotioii between aniinate and 
inunimiLte in, 183; papeciaJly 
fnithful to lndo-Europ€!an -cnae- 
syetem, 3J7; finit farmnl gracn- 
mnr of, 436; fommtiott of future 
in. 20. 21; formation of imper- 
feet in, 3H; lative force of da¬ 
tive in. 105; iinrtitive genllive a* 
obiect in, 244; proverbs ofton 
mfkko durativc aspect instan- 
lELneouft in, 304; retained os to- 
liglotti and lenmod langu^g^N 33; 
idi fiooes in, 2011 oynpretiBin io^ 
202; worda and pbrStRca ciled^ 3^ 
20, 21, 67, 76, 09. 100, 101> 103. 
103, 104, L05, U3. L2S, 131, 132, 
133. 13*. 153, J56, 162, 163, 164, 
171, 170, 187. 1S8. 195, IM, 204, 
2!05, 214. 218, 22Ch221, 239. 230, 
231, 2*1. 244, 252. 263. 356. 276. 
2SL 282. m, 287, 238 . 290, 30L 
305, 306,311.327.440, 443 
Slender Vowek: me Front Vnw^ls 
Slqvcma^c, 355 
dual in, 181 
word dtcdp 132 
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SwnscuN. 355 

aemnntic FVoliiUfm pf word, 
2CD 

Snow knpwn jd lndoKyrt>|WMi 
hoTn^p 3C5 

Sociai AHpet^l of lun^BC, 

<*hhn g«, |5<*;pr»tic uid melioHftic 
tcAdencii^ opprnximiit^ly cfiujj' 
3y fTeq.iiiEJiit in, 
liEL^stici, biblioernii'liy of, 

449 

SSctfSDUs, Miodle. 320 
Soliloquy iup a foniii ot 17 

Spuau, 386 
l^itivc in. IftT 
BoDont liqitiii*. 51 
nasals, B4, 4-12,443 

Sonority gronti^r m thaji in 

f fl lTinftniiiO Iw, 54 

r¥lntivi>, of comiKsncntfl of ft dipli- 
ttipng ftnd of 148-147; 

dI ftotmds, 80 

SouiAK, tlunl moribund m, 181 
SonsO-WES&iC, 355 
SOTHO, 406 

woftin md phntse* ritpd, 405 
Sound, iwy utlprablo. inn bo nepro- 
duccfl by liny nornml p€™in 
whonuso^^'*^!^ 5-6, 8-7 
compopi^^ paturo of. 4T 
rpokcn, dcifitsilion of. 6 
Son^nd-ahift, T*utonir, 78-83. 310, 
346,349^ cacplftnations ndvanwl 
fw. S4. v^; find rocojm^ hy 
R, K. Rit«k. 437 

Sound-«l\ift-'<. TautPftk. dftttw o^ 82, 

sio 

Sounrb. nut lotted, be™ of pho* 
noloRi'. 283, 438 

mUrivo sonority of. 80 
Sotrrn A«fiiucAK A3 td Antillias, 
303. 412-417; number of Un- 
icu^lEf^ *n. 41S 

Sowrii Caucasian* 374.373 ; fttternpbi 
to connect Rsl^uc with, 302 
SOPTH-H#Ain' Asiatic, 3C3, 392-394 ; 
ntlomptft to connect Miilaj'o- 
Polyncetnn with. 302. 393; ni- 
tetnpLB to conneet Muo^i with. 


SOUTH-EAS'r A^itATlC f CoRf 

302; numboe of lansuftjgem in, 418 
Sotna-WEST Semitic, 358, 363-384 
SoUtllCBN Acstiwixvn, 39i& 

BxJivic, 355 
Spanish^ 337 

Chileftii, inHuentod by Araucfttiniii, 
33S 

cpntduninjitioii of Latin cases in, 
246 

ernolised foi™ of, 33S-33& 
dative m direct obicet in+195, t46 
dcrivHl from coSJnquiiil LfltiaT 30, 
34. 336 

dovelopTuent of Laiin demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun into defuiite article 
bt330 

duftinction between animate mid 
innnimfttf in, 112. 188, 2-46 
&nsl formal Rraiiimftr of. 430 
Itenind in, 222 

pn-^ p mon- f OftC-idiom found ipo~ 
mdicftny in, ^47 
only one case nscrilHd Ip, 19] 
somerimcfl written in Hebrew nl- 
phabet, 385 

tenses in relation to Latin and 
French, 3L5. 216 

Vidgnr Ijitin neeuAitive with cd 
eontamiiiHted with dative in. 
246 

words and phmset cited, 32, 50, 52, 
53, 65. 69, TO, 71, 72, 75, 83, IW, 
112. tl3, 128. 131, 132, 134, IfiL 
174. 176, 187, 188, 195, 215. 216, 
222, 231, 236. 345. 247, 258. 26L 
262. 265, 266, 27 L 2^, 275. 5^, 
337, 377 

Speaker and hearer, intcr-relfttJOtl of. 

Fig 1, p. 17, 225 

Spedalisatinn of meaning, 352, 255. 
257, 305 

Speech, effecta of aphtifflft on, 91 
necooAary for exact formulation of 
ihougbl, 95-96 

orffana of, 4S-40; some Icnowledae 
pf. nrcCHHiry for IlnpiMts, 4 
parts of> 144-178 
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(CmtJ 

prtib&bly later than thought, 93« 
04. M 

Sp&e^h-jiDUDd«. of formatiim 

o/, 4S^ 

ph>^ES of. 45^7 

produead m varioiiA pasitiQna, 60 ^ 
U 

Speech-^umt. sanLendc aa, 224-2SS 
Spelliag* ambiguity of, 2S3-2S5 
Anicneou Engliab. 34$ 

^pinLata: Ffjcutjvaa 

Spoouariama. 7!2-7S. lOlE 
Spread vowela. 55, 5£ 

StADdard laaguaga. 25, 27-2$. 20 
Stale or octiim. maimar oiid time of, 
expressed, by iiApwt and tectse 
respectively* 203. 211, 2J2 
Static eonaomkiiLa. 53, 57; role of^ 
in syllables, L46 
Slalive verba, 202-203 
Stem : tea Base 

Stereotyped phroaca and wpftb, re- 
t^etiona of old meojungii in, 251^ 
2e7-2e8 

Stoicfi, liugnktict {heoHea ol^ 14. 277^ 
27S. 423. 424. m 427 
Stops I tee Plprtivei 
Street-uiimGjf, 123-124. 271, 272 
Fieneh, Lnicos of lAtin geiutivc 
lingular preserved in. 244 
Slresa areeiiL, S3-Q4, 65-57, 315, 325, 
327, 340 

EmpoTtMLce of, in word-order, 238 
Stressed ayllablea, liTGei of. on 
vowel-kngth. tW, 53-64. 65-60, 
67.$!. 2S3>3!9 
Strong forma. 64-65. 72 
Style, lLter^\ only iiiflirectly of Lin- 
gukBtic coneem, 44 
SoBARAEAXp 3S0-3$l 
attempts to t^oonent Conan with, 
3SI, 332; Omvidian with, 381* 
3S$ 

words cited. 380 
Subemive caw, JflS 
SuinrA, 406. 44| 

Subject^ 22$, 22® 
logiul* 220. ^1, 228^^, 374 


Siihierct fCanf J 

of imperfionnl verbs fnlaely #op- 
plicd, 220-230 

of inEcJtive, accusative alleged to 
be, in Latin, 240 

of passive verb, illogicality of 
nominative aa, 192-193 
one of eompementa of primary im- 
porlancc in aoitfence and aJwa>w 
aeecnted. 235 

pEutitive n^nstive as, 243-244 
Subjective case, 30!, 387,3S$ 
copiugattoa in Eskimo, 373 
SubiimctivG mood, 209; 210 
Subordinate Oauaes; lee Claw^r 
Bubfsrdjiiato 

Sub^ondard longxiogOj 2S 
Sub^rata in languages, i25, 135-137, 
28S, 393 

lingiiiatk, al|;E>i^ as a cttAw? of 
Imgyifltie cbmRe. $4 
SuPAN^o-Gnisjuirf, 30$. 400, 40M04 
niimbor of languages in, 40lr 417* 
41$ 

Strsij^ANt 378-370 
sapeef chanLEtedatLc of, 205 
attempta Loconnect Bunnese with, 
370, 302; CancoHan with, 276, 
370, 370J Hamitic with, 366.379; 
Knnun withp 370. 403; Kluittion 
with, 370, 381; Malayo-Foljmo- 
siim with, 379. 307; Umlic with* 
366,379 

roimis,tEDn of plural In, 160, 379 
logogranw in Akkadian. 360 
oldoBl docucuonta of, 33, 207,3?$ 

CKTipt, 18, 1!$ 

worda cited, 133, 180, 3D7* 370 
Supersaiv'c east, 194, IBS 
Supenority or infenority of Ion- 
RUngea a futile question* 4L 
Superlative ease, 104 
degrpOr ideDtical fumuition of, in 
Rottinnce and Modem Greeks 
137 

Bupinra, Latin, tncrely apecies of in* 
5nitive, 221 

Suppleliot). 213-214, 230 
SufliAN: $ee Elniiiite 
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Svaswn, 3Yft. 3?5 
dwAUtu. 4a& 

aQmiiid somences. tOr ^ 
wQtti;i pud ptkrueo cited, 232, 404^ 
405 

Swei^l^H. 345 
ranquwtA, 346 

(Missive dcvdapcd from reflexive 
midd]c 218 

worde and phrases cited, €2, T5, 
102, m, 129, 132, 133, 134* 218, 
2S3, 201. m 270. 363 
Swiss-French school of lingmrts, 444 
Swilscriand, linjiruuUc eandilione jn, 
139 

stAto and nation without unity of 
rooo or of Janffuage. 

SytlsJ^lc, M. 140-148 
Syllables, stress of, m uifocdiiif 
voweHenjfth, 60, 63-64, 60-00. 
57,84, 283,040 

Sylvian £^re in bmin, 80. 90 
Symbolic character of 14, 

16 

Symbolism, decay of. in Rjnve 
aphoAiatf, 91 

Synchronic grainmarp 23-24 

liiil{uiBttc jfeogTBphy, 121 
syntax, 220 

SvncToliirtn in Greek, 2Q, 202* 327 
m Latin, 10-25,20(2. 246-241 
□r cases, 20, 26, 190, 201-20(2, 241, 
327 

q[ tottacs, 26, 214 

SSTionyros. wealth of, in English, 
138; 3 ti Hindustan], tlrdO, and 
Persian, 141 
SyntiWE, 224-248 
anulogie? in, 112-113 
biblioRraphy of, 227. 444. 447 
bqrrawin^ in, 1^-129. 3O8-3&0 
Greek, elitdy founded by Apob 
ionloa Eiyskoloar 424 
Old Irish, alleged to have been in- 
fliimiced by Berber ar Ihcrian, 
136. 343 

psycbdiogical nature of ^ S, 105^ ^■*5, 
224, 232. 251 


SjTitax (CimL) 

Sanskrit, not studied by Indian 
fmmmarian5, 424 

Synthelic I^guiiges: see Inflexionnl 
Languai^es 
STBfAC, 363 

cAse-endiiuts lost in, 300 
desjgnution of direct abjeet by 
prcpD«dtinn in, 246 
0r^t formal ^mnuir of, 430 
grammatiejil terms, 190 
logognim]$ in HuKvari^, 310 
moods in. 350 

oldest documents of* 298, 303 
traces of locative in, 1^ 
ward-order in, 230 
words and phrases cited, 14. 75. 
156-157, 106, 19S, 218, 240, 302, 
314 

Syrian Erammajianif. 106. 106, 429 
SrirviStASi, 309 
oldest documents of, ^506 

T 

Tabu, llnguislie, 102, 200, 203-207, 
305 

TAMN'ftiu 408 

deterioititive and potanUal aspects 

in, 206 

wards cited* 208 
Tagauxt, 395 

first formal grammar of^ 431 
figative artiele In. 396 
words eitedp 396 
Tajiitian, 306 
formation of plural tn, ISO 
word cited, ISO 
Tai, 390 
tones in, €2 
Tai-Cj31.ve5e, 300 
Takelma. 400 

comitative and mferentlal aspeetn 
in, 208 
wnnk cited. 

Taxi-Taki: sen Ninpe-Tongo 
TAMMANiCr 413 
clofAen in. 190 
Taaiil, 386 

dcrivod from Proto-Dra^'idinii. 30 
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TABi.lL fC&nlJ 
lint formtil gmnnimr cf, 431 
SPndciB in, 189 
words citiHd, 302, m, 3Sd 
TAaiu^Kuncritu, 3S6 
TiUlAKK, 411 

fifKt formul j^miriAr of^ i3A 

3C0i, 4CMJ 

tiiiiiiU!r of l^mguagtis in, 418 
Tm-Ls theory of the otigin of Inn' 
40 

Tnlpurufthn: i(?c Depcndc[|it Cora- 
JKJiUlds 

Tawdry^semantic oi'Dlution of word, 
273 

Techtisrail IfiDirtiii^r 31 
Tofrth, rolo of+ in L^roduciite spcceh- 
soyndip 47^ 52 

Tcil^^phobt! jui n TMordqr of boud<^, 
Sp225 

TfrlJt 203, 3S9. m, 400 

Tklugu. 3SG, 387 

doHvqd from Proto-Druvidwin, 30 
genden in, 180 
word citedr 100 
Tprapotikl sqnLKnces, 228 
Tcqbb, m, 202, 303. 311-218 
in nouEUi, 223 

reoJIy lackinj^ in Seniiti^^ 2Crt 
Tciv^eSj comiioutid. 214-215,218 
CTHdion of new, 97, L6B, 205, 211, 
312. 2H, 210 

miitiiinl notations of, in Latin, 
Fr^nrb, ami 3pani5hp 315, 218 
of'infraitives, 222^223 j portieiplcn, 
221-222 

eyncTOt™ of, 26^ 214 
Tertnioiilian-baae. poseiblp, 1S5 
Termination, impmontil, -r in de- 
ponenl, poj^ivo^ and mcdio-piLS- 
Sive, 218-210 

Terminalive a^P«ct, 87, 157- L£B, 303, 
207 

etiHi, 104 

foreo of nccu^tlve, 193-101^ 195 
Terminolo^, source 

and history of, 168. 100-191, 104. 
105, 105. 208-200. 228. 377-278. 
424 


Termicology fConi J 
synlaeik, loipoal, not linfuistlc, 
228 

TcfteSp lEminnmtiml, Arni^ian, 190, 
278; Grifelt, 170, 172. ISO. lOl, 
101, IS&. ISO, 228. 277. 278. 42L 
423; Latin, 172, lOO, 191, m, iOl. 
105. 22S. 278j Saiudrit. 72. 152. 
153. 191, 217, 27B, 421, 422; 
Sy rioo . m 
Tkotokic, 344-3^ 
n €tntum~^oMp^ Oil 
ns|>cctuiil forte of tpretmle-pH»* 
ents in, 255 

bib]io«ruphy nf, 359-353, 457, 453. 
459 

element in French people, 115 
ctymolo^ciL] diclionurios, 351 t 
353, 441 

<«icccpt Bcandinavianl, paralvc 
formed in, by piyusive pnrtitiple 
wilh au^liaiy verbs. 218 
five nujws in, 201 
fixed nccmt in, 64^ 283 
HiRh, 130 
home, 308 

imiHirfeet araalf^inatipn of perfect 
wiib traces of Dariet, 214 
instrumenliLl hna inp^ioJ form in 
some bninehes of, 109 
LowJ30 

niigrationi$, 303, 345 
oldest doeuraenlii oL 
optalive id most completely super¬ 
sedes oubjunctivo in. 2l0 
partitive Rcnitis-e 115 object in, 244 
tcBTXsaiive vocaJiu a»nmiljitii>n 
V iimhiut^l kp 69, 349 
sound-nhift. 7S-S2. 310, 346. 349; 

eapliLnations advanced for, 84. 

350; first reirogniscd by R. K- 
Hjiflkp 437 

smmd-Rhiftff, ciatca of, 82, 310 
HtraniE preterite, sminre of, 67-63. 
214 

iyjicretism in, 202 
lermtnative force of acnvcitive in, 
193 
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Teutoxic fC^nlJ 
traces of free aceent profM>r\'ad in, 
07 

anaJe^^ in, lOS. llO 
vowel'^adbtion an inflexioital ele- 
rnDnl bn 07, 349 

w^ndji bomowH in Finnish, 345,307 
eniditAlh niisst be read for 
enmtaetic an,fl etymolopcal in- 
xncatii^lion, 203 
Th^rr iflp oriipn qI ^nalith idE(>ni>347 
Third ppraoii, pixuiqiin of^ really 
demonalrative, 173-174 
Thotiweti, pidataf kw fofnrm- 
lated by. 443 

TlkouEhL nnd laliitiiBgE!, SO-114 
TttHACt.%?4. 326 

clctncbts borrcvwed by Humnnioi^p 
304 

ReanLy rnmaitui nf. 31L 3^ 
T«MO>-PHM‘0tAX, 311^12, 323,526- 
327 

Ajbikbian perbapir afciii to, 331 
TmiidNfljiix (jWisiAK, 34S, 340 
TiiETAX. m, 

Buddhist wnrkj tniLiisktcd into, 
427 

genitive in, 107 

oldest doeumenta 302 

rrasoru for ehemges in struetni? of, 

n 

words eited. 197. 391 
TiBETO-BuRlfAXp 3S9 
(fpni live-adjeetive in. 197 
identical form of nominative and 
[iccuHi.tive in, 103 
iative fon:e of dative in. 105 
oldest dornmenlfl of. 20S 
probable reiuion ftir Iunje number 
of cutes in, 191 

verb, character of., 16®, 390-391 
Tsfiirm-HtiaAiATAK, 5S9^ 390 
Timbre (finality 1 in aonnd, 47 
Time of action or tdate espnsjaed by 
tense, 203, 211. 212 
relative, required for utterance of 
vowels nnd consoDsinls, 57, 00 
Tmesis; ICC Separable Compoundtr 


TiSKtf,^AX, 311, 312. 322^^ 
n ceafion-koguage, 303, 311„ 322 
bkhliqgraphy of» 323, 450 
Buddbiat worbt iranatatedl into, 
‘127 

imperfect amnlgnmation of per- 
feet with truces of aoriit, 214 
infialtive oecflaianally iii£«ct#d in, 
22i 

migniliona, 506, 311, 323 
oldest doeumonEa of, 2SS. 322 
optative a distlnc:! category in, 210 
words died, 75. 101, 103, 109. 213, 
214, 21S, 221, 2103. 370, 270, 306, 
311, 322 

Tone in sound, 47 
Tndeme, 52 

Toiisf in certmn languBEcs of Aaia 
and Africa, 62-63, 391, 394, 401, 
402, 403, m. 407 

Tongue, r5|e of, in producing speech- 
soujida, 46^7, 51* 52. 53, 54-56 
Tonic flcraimt, 63, 315, 327 
TmoNAK, 411 

first fortnal grammar of,. 430 
has no neuter pTural, ISO 
Transcription, cardinal importuaca 
of Intcnuttlonn] Phonetic Alpha¬ 
bet for, 5S-59, 2S6 
of one languagG into the alphabet 
of mnolhcF, 2S4-2SS 
principles of, 286 

Tranffflriptiona, ancient, as source for 
knowledi^ of pronundation^ 285, 
390 

Tmnsitioxuil Aspect: Tennina- 

tivc Aspect 

Traiwitivo verbs, 502, 203 
Translated borroiiiinip!, 1®. 135-156 
ThknsEatioa, nccessily of linguiatje 
knowledge for, 9 
problem of, 14Q-141 h 294-305 
TransJatineci Inferior to original 
works in Rtiid^ing E^ntiuc. 240 
Tnuwlative Cose; ajec Factivc Case 
Tmivfp semantic evoluUon of word, 
274 
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Ttc<sb. vmetieH of, known in Indo- 
Ekiropean home, 305-206 
TrentlHp linRoi^c ind 86- 

ST 

TrUJ number, mllegtct, 181-1©* 806^ 
396 

THpEn^ff, Mnfuuatio. [38 
T$jiODMiAN Modem Gre^k descend-- 
nut of aneient Doric, 288, 329 
TsiMnHUN, 409 

plumi formal by rsduplicatian in, 
180 

word cited, ISO 
TCuTtTLAlAL^ 409 
benefoctiv'o aspect In^ 206 
anpjlar bjuI plonJ jdenLjcoJ in, 
180 

word ctlcd, 206 
Tll^OIr8, m 372 
word cited, 3T0 
TtFn-GnABA^l, 418 
gicaitivG prmdee nnd 
follows noim in, 107-196 
identity of fiprin of nominative and 
ncciKatJvA in, |99 
Tubfanian: «ee A^eelh 
TtmuCn 371 
oldest documeiita of, 2S8, 371 
TtTRKiSH, 370, 3Tb i56 
Hi type of ng^^Eiticative koguiii^ 
800, 441 

foraukl £fiminiiir af, 481 
nationalistic effect on, 117, 37l 
neccadtativc nnd nesnllve a^pectn 
m. 208 

oldcsft documents of, 38S 
sometimeA written in Armenian 
Alphabet, 285 

wdftla cited, 14-IB, 09, 206, 289 
300, 870 
Tush, 874 

a^ective, caritive^ and factive cases 
in, 201 

iscndeni in, 169 
worda and phrases cited, 201 
Typ^i cla^lication of janfmasea ac¬ 
cording to, 299 

Tyrrhanion tJie Yoimger tried to de- 
five Latin from Qrc^, 42S 


U 

UsTg-, 378. 376 

attenipts to conneei Kluttion 
with, 38L 
Uui, 378. 376 
causaUve case in, 201 
word cited, 20L 
UOABITIC, 361 
dual in, 181 

oldest documente of. 298, 301, 331 
word died, 181 
UcRio. 367, 3e§, 486 
tlKimme, 381 
UKK4rN2A?i : Ruthenian 

Uidiill. H. and L, Hjelnules^ at¬ 
tempt to estEibliiih Lnguifltks as 
an exact si:ieiice, 448 
Umbkian, 30, 333-834 
accusative as inhoitivc in. 221 
depoDenlis in -r and imjwinioual 
verba in, 219 

im'aaion of Italy, date of, 310 
partitive genitivQ as subject or ob¬ 
ject in, 244 

study of an ajnbiguous ctymDioQ' 
in, 291 h£b8 

aupemeded by t>atm, 34 
words and pbraeefl cjtcd, 101 , 113, 
Iffi, 132 210, 221, 231, 244* 282, 
2as, 290, 201, 902, 203, 334, 384 

Umlauts sea Regretve AjerimiUtinn 

irndcr-^Qrt ^^ijjida, 87, 50 
United Stales, eompcisito chnractor 
of pldce-nam^ in, 122 
UfflV^AL, 38 

Unatreawd syllnhlra, d!ect of, on 

vowel-length, 60 , 03^ 

Upper clattes borrow words from 
lower ckgacs, 131, 203 
LftAi>ALTAic. ftttcmpti to counect 
Bantu with, 406 

older coiahmatiun of tJralie and 
Altaic into. 370 
UttALic, 303, 307-^ 
aMmlies of langungi^ of, rteng- 
niaed by vem Leibnifa, 433 
aijpKt diajaeteristic of, 208 
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Ufwrjc fConiJ 

attempts to eronnort Dr&vidiiLEi 
with. 3SS; iDdo-EuTopfftn wirh, 
74. m, m 455; Mup45 with, 
302, 30&, 3Sli3; SisirimAn with, 
369. 379 

difltinet tozmft of nominative and 
nccimsative in, 193 
genitivo oiipniiliy possessive nd- 
jective io, 197 

itintivit Hud laUve cases in, 194 
iiurol>er of iHQguuecs in, ilS 
oldest dociiTnents of^ 39S 
six simple and &ve conipound CBses 
in, 191 

vocalJe oasimilitioe usually pro¬ 
gressive in, 69, 363 
Ukaktaean : me KhaJdic 
URDt^, weolth of synonyEiii in^ L41 
Usltative Aspect: see ConsvetudiDnl 
Aspect 

Uvula, role of, in producing ipeecli- 
aoumld, 49, 61, 62 
Uvulara, 4D,6L 

V 

VaI, 

iilcntii?al infEexdon of nouns Bind 
verbs in, 152 
worda cited, 152, 157 
Vanual^ 345 
scanty remains of, 311 
Yaknio: set Xhaldic 
Varm, Lntin grammnrian, 194, Lfi5, 
205,425426 

Velar Vowek: sec Bjirfe Vow^k 
VDlorised eocuponeints, 67 
Vclom, 49, 60, 51, 50 
Velutii, J^ic of, in producing speech- 
flounds. 47^ 5L, 62 
YE^^rrtc^ 332 
scanty remains of, 297 
fupcrsii^ded by I^tin, 34 
Word-order in, 236 
worda and phniaea cited, 336, 306 
Verb, 177-17B, 179 
ACCentuatiem of, 232-334, 236 
emd cpilhetolopie often Identical 
in African. 40Q 


V4?rbrCoalJ 
Bantu, ehMactar of^ fOS 
Bosque, dmmeter of, 377 
r^sirdinaL Importonee of positlDn of, 
for word-order, 236 
DraHdian, character of, 3S3 
ElnmiLe, character of, 379-^ 
epitfaetologlc clyLractor of fiial and 
second -ptfruom of, in 36S 

epithetold^c may serve es, in 
Mekncfdan. 396 
Eskimo. cKometer of, 373-374 
HotEentot-BushcfLiin, character of, 
407 

Indonesian, character of. 396 
Japanese, character of, 373 
later than the Opithetoioguo, 178 
may govern veltIous ca^es^ 243. 246 
primitive poaition of, in sentence, 
235 

qucsUon of Siglutinntion of pro¬ 
nouns to biL'Hj to form. 153, 439 
reklive, fonxiation of, 196 

simpliSefttion of, in post-Vedin 
SnnekriL, 315 

singular, governed by neuter pluraj 
in ceriiu'ii lunguaRes, 176 
jgtronEty miuruccd by nominal 
itiile^on in Turkic, 371 
BiimerfauH chtiracter of, 379 
tends to be repTaoed by epitheto- 
logue in Tibetan, 391 
Teutonic, analog in, 198, 110 
Tibeto-Burmonp character of, 108, 
330-391 

imehangirtg in Chinese luid Siam¬ 
ese, 391 

Vtrb-forms in -r, 36, 2JS-2I9 
TndD-EuiQpcan. pwafrible trocas of 
pre-inflexioiud stage in certain, 
1^154 

VerboJ form assumed by ndjectlvca 
in many languages, 169-170. 373 
nouns and udjcctivf^. 163-154^ 220- 
222; ns verho, 162, 373. 379; 
inftexionlfias, os third eingulara 
in Sanskrit and Hittitc, 153- 
154, 219-220 
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Vcrtftl (CimL) 
parts of specchn 
wntcnres, 227-2:^ 

^yEtcmn IndtHEwapeoB^ Vedie S*a- 
&Jmt aud <Jrwk egpecialiy Initb^ 
Tui to. 327,3aa 
VcH». 202-220 
Biulo^' in, iOfl, LIO 
and naum, connciion be 

tween. 132.167-160, ^ 
aiudliATy, with passive purtitipk 
to form pojttive, 
cempoundinK qF bfMs^ in, 214 
compounding of, with noiim. 220 
icendrr in. 167, 176* 100, ^59 
JmponMmiil, 216-220, 220-230, 234, 
217 

inOexiaD of, replew^ by pmnotiP^*, 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Thanks to reviowtrs of this book «nd to comments from 
correspondents, 1 have been able to correct many errors which 
fllipped in despite all my care; and I have also Kiught to add ta 
the bibliography, especially sucli material as has appeared since 
1939. lly position as a whole remains unchanged, and my 
declining to adopt a thornugh-going mechanistic theorj' of lart- 
BuaJ5«, which has aroused unfavourable criticism in certain 
nnurters. will, I hope, be explained by my article, ' M^canisme 
et mentaJismeen langagc’ (.4 da lAnguistica v f 1945-19 1, 65-72 A 
I have failed to mention strudaral baguuftes, which seems to me 
practically identical a'ith what T have tertued * panchronic gram¬ 
mar' fef. p. 241; as well as descriptive grammar, which has 
received considerable attention aince my first Ciiitlon, hut which 
apjwars to me essenftally little different from the conventional 
synchronic school-grammars except in its clabcaate systeins of 
ciassilicalitin, which cut across all lines of earlier traditions. I 
have intcntiunHlty ignored tlie * neolinguistic school' with its 
'areal linguistics' (M. G. Bartoli, IiHrodariarte ailo neolitigitis- 
tieti, Geneva, 1925; Cf, Bertoni and Bartoli, Breviario di neo- 
lingaifitica, Modena, 1923) as based un what I cannot regard but 
as grave errors of tlieoiy and method fcf. the criticism of 
R. A. Hall, Jr., jAinguage xxii [ 16461, 273-283, and the rejoinder 
by n. Bonfante, ibid,, xxiii (I947j, 344-375). 


CtiMuxTJOSB AND AnomoxB (n* the Text 

p. ix, line 20, read: Tpponi/mte fran^aise; line 22, in place of 
1039, sqq., read: 1939^3. 
p. X, line 6, read: Oatb'nc. 

p. xiii, line 3 from bottom, read: [a] (?); and last line, read- 

W 

p. xi\, line 2, read: [s); line 3 from bottom, omit: Semitic and 
comma after Sanskrit; between lines 3 and 2 from bottom, add 
nca’ line; ? in Semitic = dorsal-alveolar «; last line, read- faxl 
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p. 14+ IflKt reatlr^ai^imfu" [JailjflratQl* 
p. 15, lint' 1, in of connotation, n-fid: cknotalion, 
p. 20p line 25t reail; th fe fcafp'; Hue 35, rend: ins. 
p. 24^ line Q, in pTaec of whww earliest iiionumcntT reach the 
earliL*^! Itiillc inonuinent. 

p. 2G^ line 17^ reail: CVItic+ ItaliCf Teutonic; bctwixMi 
27-28 add two lines: Italic, Celtic, Teuionie superlative in -tn~; 
Italic, Celtic future in -6-. 
p. ;k), line h in place of speech, rend: people, 
p. Sh lii'ke 25, in place of read^ fa^-va^Ue. 

\\ 84, lines 8-4, in place of from the Pmenestinc fibula of the 
ttcventh century b.€., reath from a fragmentary mscriplion of the 
sixth century a.c. 

p. 37 , line 25 . in place of anc^^ Ui great meaj^ure, read: the 
Negrfk-Frcnch of I^mbinnii. 

p. 48i line 26-27^ readt fahe vocal whose function in 

phonation still imjx'tfectly understood; line 35, in place of 

deglutination, read: ckglutitiou, 
p. 49, line 3, in place of [c;], road 1(1; line 11, read: it is not 
phonenie In Staudanl English, although found; line i2, rend: 
especially for It h 

p. 50, ilne 8, road: 'apo]; lino 9, read: aK^a]. 
p. 52+ line 10, read: ['kuAc]:^ line Ih read: [HoXao] ; lino SO* 
read: mu‘xcr, xe'niir; lino 29, in place of deed . . . di:d], rond: 

. . aisi]; lino 30, rx'ad ; lino 31, read: . 

p. line H, road: ^ur), 

p. 54 k line 12, instead of 80, read: 60; line 26, in place of f jl, 
read IwJ; line 84, add: Physiologically^ they arc spirant con¬ 
sonants. 

p* 55, diugraju: tran^iKisc a: and a, a;; below it read; 

Central Rounded 

Medluui Back 

[>. 56, line 7, transpose French mettre Inoctra] to line 30; line 
14, in place of pyre Ipairl, rend: Iflall; ibc 40, read: 

Ikorte];. 

p. 57, line 17, in place nf la6io-i-efar«, read: t?elar-i(tbinl<. 
p. 58, line a, coluiiA 9, read: Velar, 
p. 91, line 28, rend; fos * nurtae-deer 

p. 63, line 7. rend; rpatlieil; line 9. read; (meitm'ktono^l; 
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line 20, limit rofin'* [touiiwl fii«I in jilaec af Ito'tiUHtil, read 
(toWinl; line 23, add: tcf. also p. 355, linfia (17-191. The 
phoncUe character uf ihe Greek * grave nceent' Is nneertain. 

p, 65, line 12, read; [i'm] ; line 13, read; tk-tnij; line 14, read: 
f8eh); line 15, read; ilen»l; line 16, rend: J exn. 

p. 66, line 26, read; •yA*n-'(o-. 

p. 67, lines 1^-3, in plnee oI eugoAtc with Genuan fiecken . . . 
•fjffjof, read: Old High Geniinn klingan (i < e before ng) 'to 
sound*: fclonp 'sound'; Old High Genuan stefun 'In steal’; 
Anglo-iiiaxon s/alu ’ llieft line 6, read: o; line 7, read: e; line 9, 
at tlic end of the paragraph, add; aUliough there are grave dilB- 
culties in any explanation thus far proposed; line 22, coluinti 4, 
read; A-asiiwi; line 23, ctdumn 4. read: line 35, read: 

*pe-'po)wrt, ^gegai/i'ino. 

p. 68, line S, read: would l)c Vo™ or ‘ckom, and of UJe choie, 
*tre curn nr chum; lines 3S-39, substitute: Old High Ger¬ 
man /on/, MiHlero Gcniian fynf apparently owe their labial 
vowel < i < e liefore tiic nasat to its iwtsition between labial 

p. 69, lines 6-0, for VuEgut Latin mhmticm , . . English 
irtib^itiluter Vulgar Latin carc^m a prison* beside Classical 
airrem; Vulgar pa^mr ^ sparrow ^ beside CLossical pa^a^r; Greek 
o^dAov * Hpit' tjesido Mcgafian * destroy * 

beside oAtV^’ ‘deslnietjan; line 15^ read: 

j>. 70, line I, rend: French anme, arme (by dissimilation of 
liquids)p alme, Mtsiem French Ame (from *atjnn} from 

Latin; line 4, in place of asidmilatioo, read: disaimilntioii; line 
32, read: [ihrikiiSi tri"kh<ial; lines 38p 39, in place of (progressive), 
read: (rcgrcssivcl; line 40, in place of (regressive), read; (pro- 
gresaivc I, 

p. Tip line 17^ read: does not now object; line 25, in place of 
read: 'aumtoB. 

p. 72, line 6, read: [eph'ipp3:|t (ep Miippo:); line 8, omit: very; 
line 13, in jjJace of plosive, read: consonant; line 20, in place of 
ph^aive, read: sibilant; line 2L in place of first, read: third; line 
30, read: ItJLsJ. 

p. 73, line 7* read: Pmgr&ssive cunliguous assimilation and 
dissimilation; line 11, reaci: In contigiious regressive assimilatjoii 
and in all incontiguous assimilation and dieBimilation, 
p, 7o, line 26, read: (k 3 rpin]. 
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p, 7fj, lines 22“26. read: inherent cnmpulaioti whereby [d] = 
[tj = [Ul; it Is pussiblc to proceed frgtn a voiced plosjive [d] 
III a devnired |^l|, to n vniedess ft], and finally to an affricate 
|t^|. 

p. 78, line 31, read* f'ttic:te:rl; line34, read: has perhaps been 
ehnnEed. 

p. R2, line I, read: voiceless plosives and &; line 3, in place nf 
labials nr gutturals and, read: initial labials or gutturals or. 
p. 97, line 4, read: 

p, 03, line 6, in place of sheer alovenlincas, rend: semantic 
decay; line 17, read: *he used to see, he was seeing'. 

p, 99, lines 14-15, read: Albanian ■perindl, whose precise origin 
is imccnain. 

p, 101, line 29, read: umj, 

p. 104, lines 4-,i, rend: Old Icelandic ftoll, Anglo-Saxon fteoil, 
English Aolj, Old Saxim, Old Hii?di German fttiUa fborrowed in 
French batle) ' hall 

p, 105, line 3, in place of Prakrit and Pali ghara- Mionse', 
read Prakrit Aottn- * market-place 
p, 107, line 7, read: Vep/enfri-onfliw," line 12. in place of 
' worse, inferiorread; ^<'»r * smaller, less 
p. 108. column 1. line 13, read: dwat; line Ifi. read; anmnt,- 
Gulnnin 4, read; dfbet; line 16, read: dihent. 
p, 110, line 13, read: dritJe : drovs- 

p, HI, lines 2-^, omit: as well ns; line 5, read: cnceetc,, also 
have masculine line 12. read: kL fey.kun, ticn,- line H. read: 
[bi:tfl, 

p, 112, line 10, in |dacc of whoop, read; whelk; lines 11-12, 
read. Anglo-Saxon hit, weoluc, ^liddle English urelk: line 22, 
read: envom. 

p. 116, line 4. read: cast; of Iljcriaos in the south-west; of 
Romans; of Teutonic tribes who. 
p, 122, line 6. in place of Tokio, read: Tokyo, 
p. 123, line 16, read: Jdi-rik, JM. 
p, 130, line 28, read: *slurdd. 
p. 131, line 37, read: a to d, 
p. 132, line 35, read: bif-teeJi; line 32, read: f bais]. 
p. 133. line 22, at the end of the paragraph add: \Va!de- 
Pokomyp ], S74^ derive *dr^ntc^n fnim n oagiiili^ied fdmi of 
Indo-European 'dArejie- 'draw {a draught of liquid)'. 
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p, 134, line (2, rcftil: [hiaxap]; line 17, read: cv^ffue; Uaes 
26“27, read: lAnElo-Saxun preostjf like the naturaliaecj Old 
French prefitre 1 modem pretre), iii fn>m. 
p. ]35, line 20, rc&d: »anba. 
p. 136, line n, read: ndiagote, 

p, 138, line 8, in place of voluntarily, read: gradually, 
p. 139, line 16, in pluce of Romance, read: French; line 16, in 
place of a dialect of, read; practically, 
p, 141, line 11, read: 
p, 147, line 9, read; (liciit-fj-Uetl. 

p. 149, line 4, in place of plosive, read: fricative; last twg 
lines, read; H(aijiburgtnfmerikanische) r(nkclfabrt)n(kt[en)- 
glesellschaft). 

p. 151, line* 5, 18, 22, read: amar; line6, read; nmor-es; line 7, 
read; ainat; line 25, read: atttcr is for *aF>;or*«. 

p. 156, line 7, in place of ctm-1-5 *I sing loudly', road: 
cun-1-nrio ‘ I chirp, T twitter’; line 13, read: nmo-l-urio; line 15, 
read: amonfi* < “awd-n(-i*, 

p, l.iS, line 13, read: possibly Old High German; tine 35, omit; 
Sanskrit sednr,' line 36, umit: irdfsi. 

p. 161, line 37, read: Ilulian o»tinata~mente. 
p, 162, line 26, read: tpiattuor-dei^mf last line, in place of 
sending, read ttwice): conducLing. 

p. 164, line 30, in place of want-money, read: osk-money. 
p, 167, line 38, read: tclic; line 39, rend: perfect, 
p. 168, lines 14-16, omit; to, 

p. no, line 26, read: originally in most cases the same, 
p. 171, lines 2-3, omit: Modem German . . . *peri; line 5, 
read; j perhaps for ^cts-aper; cf. Greek * from 

above']. 

p. 172, lines 4-6. omit: gnafus, and read; quod se adjinmlnt 
Inctuui, id diets/ 'tliat lie pectendeth himaelf happy, aayest thou 
that '7 

p. 173, lino 25, after quis), add; refiexife (e.g., Sanskrit 
at'fl-pBtn, Armenian Greek af’rdv, jai'Tou [of uncertain 

etymology], Homeric it, Latin se, Gothic si-A, Old High German 
ai-hj Old Church Slavic ff/,‘ 
p. 174, line 1, read: |hc;]; before die, add; it, ca, id, or. 
p. IT6, line 12. read: of famuli (i.e„ of household retainers, 
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elCpI p Bs ciTntra&'tMl^ from tlie limo of Cicvro iini.vnrdp with tiu'; 
Line read: oi'k^imata]^ 
p. 177, line 4, read: [he:]. 

|i. 179, lines lti-17^ read: Gothic. .Anftlo-^axon irit. Old ice- 
latidie viL 

p. 184J, line 10 ^ J-ead: m{x< Siouan. 
p, J&l, line 7. read: (for iierlmi^^ trsim 

" tw'o tens -) ^ 

p, 183, line 25, omit: and Seinitie; line 27, cuiiit: Hud *7iAnfiri, 
^eimi, anil line 28^ read: irHt and omit: and Arabie 

iemnt^ lint^ 32-^33, read: In InilcKEiiro|>eaii 

there are. 

p. 186, line 1^ read; linos 2^> reatl: w here the noun 

is foininiiiq^ but In form tlie ailjeetive is inaseuiine U,o,, active i- 
p. 187, line 17, read: Duns Scot us, hut nmre probably by 
Thomas of Erfurt); Ime 28, read: plurals le diia (feminine} 
beside i di/i (uiasculineL 

\>. ISfip lines 31, 32. in place of genitivL% reail: oblique, 
p. 190, line 24. read: line 3Si read: ppt^ssisb 

p, 193| lines 31-32, read: lialinm , , , Lnvinnqm rentf Uiortt 
‘ he caiiie to haly , , , ami the Lavinian shniTs ^ 

p. 195j line 23. in place of a read: an oilciPee; line 24. 

in place of iHatne, read: Uilivc. 
p. 196, line 32, read: Al■nol^. 

jn 1984 lines 13-14, in place of Oscan . . . inattersread: 
Sanskrit inlasya vyavahamti Mie bet? an tnindreitline 25. 
rend: kadflu; line 37. read: fwoilo:!. 

p. 201. end Ilf first piiragraph Rdfh E, Benveniste (OtiQines 4c 
ifi formation notm cn indo-europc'en IParig, 19391, PP- 96^98. 
130-131 ^ thinks that the type of b for * htinR the 

locative ending, while that of cW h simply + a jnirtick 
lines 33-35, omit: Greek, and rend: l/iLhnanian and Old 
Cluirch SJavic have seven; Hittitc, six; Gret4, Latin, Old Irbh, 
and Teulnnic, live (Old Freneli and Modern English, finly tw'ol; 
and Aniieniaii and Alhauinn, four. 

p. 202. line 11, <5tid, omit: dative, and cnmina after ablative 
in line 12. 

p. 203, lint- 8, in pliicc uf /id^j plufis?cd (will, surtii?- 
thinf-i, likt', rtaiJ: Ambic tam‘tt 'hear'; Jinc 39 to and 
mcluding lino 4 on p, 204, n-ad: (categorical or universaj, einct 
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i-now is inherently cold) h fmr i an sneachta [is fursr e: ^n 
[□fcctithal; 'die dlt*y is cold" (temjxjraiy or trandentT since 
fmme days are not cold) , td an Id /war [thss an b: fuiar] l *the 
frinter is usually cold " leonsiictudinal, since occa^^jonally n inter 
is not coldj^ blonn aw ff^imkreafth /nor \bhm -m giicrra fuiar], 
p. 2tH, line 6. lai^t word, in place of rlurative, renci; Uemtive, 
ji* 205p line 32, read: ' je me auis dnnnfi 
p. 207, lines 2t5-27, in place of the Latin example, read: 
Sanskrit ^tdati * he sits^ as contrasted with mdaydti ' he makes 
to sit^L 

p. 209, line 12, read: the injiitietlee plus a suflixcd particle; line 
38, rend: tlizS. 

p. 210t line 12, omit: Latin aerpU-o; line 16, nild: Albanian 
hii 3 also an admiratiije uioirtl, foriiicd by addinj^ IffiFw * have' to 
the infinitive, aa ^ 1 open uncxpcctcHjly t 

ik 211, line 4, in place of ' 1 shall \ read: ' he will ^ 
p. 212, lines 7-9, read: the aarifit IGreek ddpUTTDC * unlimited^ 
undefined *]tO state or action vdlhout particular reference to any 
aspectual featurE* line 25+ oiiuL: ns we have just observed, and 
the quotatii»n inarks^ liere and in line 2?; lines 31-32, rco/i: The 
perfect developed from a stativo aspect (e.g.* Greek * I am 
in a sEitc of having taken a stand ' = M stand Latin 6dl 'I 
have come to hale' = M hate'i to a resultativc. 
p, 2l3p line 4, read: J'leipii:]; Imee 34-35, read: rayhad [raDii]. 
p. 214, line 20, in place of imj>errect 3 . read: eingk past teiiae; 
line 39^ after add: or fnow' almost always in conversation) 

lj£4ii KfVti (S/cnji). 

p, 215| line 37, read: guaai-pluperfect may be made by pre- 
Oxing qad fsimply ein|>hasisiiig the past character of the action 
or stale I to the lelic. 

p- 2l6j French column, line 8, omit, the QUl French example; 
Spanish column, line 10^ read: cantara (conditional subjunctive), 
p, 217^ line 21, read: Most other passives, 
p. 218, line 20, read: Hidjei-sya; line 23, read: *be* or 
^ become ^ 

p. 219, line 30, read: Gaclicik 

p, 220, line 6, after given * read: ' it appearetl"—were 

really; the one a verbal noun (|j, 154), the other an in transitive 
verb; line 26, end, read: in^niliLe* and line 27^ omit: 

yemnde. 
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p. Til, line 2, read: and ^^runda; line 37p read: 

gemmlives. 

p. 234, lines 13-I5p for tlic Old High German example substi^ 
tutc: ouA, trQhtin^ aller dtr<} mmanunge die tmtar &ln 

ginamanoi: in dtnemo mmin " remember,. alBo, Lord^ all thoac 
assemblies tliat anywiiere are aasemblecl in Thy nameline 21, 
read: Aolfe. 

p. 237p line 23+ reatl; inghean, 

Pr 238, last Jiue^ read: fiirtliGst. 

ji. 241 p lines 30-32, read: by the ablative with or without mm 
(airti conmgibm * with wives % itoc praeTsidto profecht^ * with 
tldii guan.1 he set out'). 
p. 244, tine 29, read: cWy'eba. 

p* 245 h line 3, rea<i: ta dent auint Pierre; line 4, in plaee of mi, 
read: tine; line 10, in place of liuread: nne, 
p^ 247p line Og read: line 17^ read: mfinna-kun. 

I>, 24S, line 4, ad<t at end of paragraph: T now hold tliat 
homo = on = wmn is not neeesH^arily a SentUiem, since pre¬ 
cisely parallel uses of vvorcla for" man' as an indefinite oceur als-o 
in Cla^sieal Greek (rarelyh A'cdic Sanskrit foiily in oblique 
cases I, Aveatan, Albanian+ Mfxierii Irish, and (ciecnsitmally) 
Breton, It is used both in the nominative and in the ublkjtie cases 
likewise in Angh>-Sa^on+ Modern English, Old High German, 
Italian, and Spanish, It acenis, therefore^ to have been of inde¬ 
pendent origin including Teutonic and French) in several areas 
(cf, my rttndy in Word i [1945], 19«32). 
p. 250j line 11, read: medvedl. 

p. 251f line 5, read: translated into Mediaeval Latin its corner 
stabuli^ which h virtually a. 

p. 260, line 6. after the parentiicsisf. add: iind Oreek 
denotes ‘ good-hcarted, gutlelesis, siiaplc, silly 
p. 261, lines 37-^0, read: would boeome 'e/ liable to confu- 
siem with Old Freiith s/ ' bcc , replaced by ebciffe <! Prai'cti^al 
tibelha < Latin apicula ‘ little bee '1; 

p. 262, line 2, in place of ‘duck’, read: ‘ goose'; lines 2t-.25, 
read; Provgnfal ;a;ncii signify ‘beast of burden’, and Catalan 
/umcn/ Dieang ' ass \ 

p. 263, line 14, read; the oldest Ethbpic; Hoe 32, read: 
substitution. 

p, 264, line 27, in place of frivolously, read: falsely. 
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p. 2flOj liiiea 7p 8, io place of says "j aay read: aaid ^ lioe 12^ 
after familiarly’, add: (simil&i-ly Gemian duz^n, ihrzen). 

p^ 267p line 1, read: Plauto, stew qui pemlum feci ^ I 

know whoVe tried it 

p. 270y line 9, read: * leg * ur ‘ fix^t \ 
p. 271j lines 24-28, omit the Gennau example, 
p. 272, line 14, in place of Teutonic, read: German, 
p. 273, line 21 ^ in place of ruqu&a, road: mgmeQu 
p. 281 1 line 29, in place of d, read L 

p, 283, line 10, in place uf *^agr from •’aprr, read: ^'agerr from 
line 3lt in place of [fi], [inodo:], read: [OJ, |moBo]; 
lines 32, 33, in place of |ino£^j]^ [mo:dKo)j read: [mogo|, 
[inmlau): line 37, in place of [a'Sema^de]» read: ln'0c:na»de]. 

p. 28d, line 0, in place of Isejp read: [&a]; line 33, in place of 
"dedef, read: diddt. 

p. 287, lines 13-14, rend: H. Jenijeii'a Die Schrifl (Gluckaiadt 
and Hamburg [19G6) i and D, Diringcr'a The Alphabel [New 
A-firk [J948|); line 40, in place of assumed the form ^ghle/Of 
read: (with infixed became ‘ghti/6. 

p. 2S8, line 1, in place uf verdure', road: Old 

Teutonic * amber ^ 

p. 300, line 14, in place of ^ec~dir~mek^ read: i^ev^dir^il-mek. 
p, 302, line 35t read: Alalayajain, 
p, 305| line 25^ in place of mMvedi, read: rnedvedi. 
p. 313, linos 32, 34^ in place of Pahlavi, road: Pah lav!, 
p. 314, line 12^ at the end of the paragraph add: E. Benvenbte 
fOngprtes de la farmntwn des norm en mdo^eufopien fParia, 
1935), pp, 55-60) explains fca a& kfufvd < a reduces! 

fonn uf *sdw-, seen, \iith onJargoments, in Vedio ssii-re^ etc. For 
un attempt to resduro the Av^eatan script into what he tliinks may 
have been approximately its original form (clohiely similar to 
Old Persiansee L. H. Gray, Journal of the American OHentul 
Society bci (1941), 101-104, kvli 11947), 15-23. 
p. 3l5t line 9, in place of tonic, read: slreas. 
p. 319, lines 0+ 29^ in place of Pdhlavtf FahlavT, read: Paftlovi, 
Pahlavi^ line l0^ in place uf Avraman re ad: Avrhman: line 24, 
in place of Piihlavik^ read: Pahlavik; linos 30, 38, in place of 
Hiizvoriin^ HtiivarUn^ read Husvariin^ Huasvarisn; line 32^ in 
place of read moWoL 

p. 321, lines 37-38> read: (three volumes, Oslo, 1929-44K 
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l>. 332, line 10, in pinec of 1807, reii<I; 1887; lint- 31, in jtlace i»r 
(a|, read; | 

|i. 323, line ID, read: SrhultEC, E. Sieg, and W, f^iegling; lincis 
16-17, ijiiiit referenee to Bonfante, 
p. 324, line 17, in plaec of tjtop, read: phutieiiie- 
p, 326, line 26, aftei* puliltshedl; add: the great .Aruienian 
ctymoliigiral dictitjiinrj- of H, AHjarian, llayeten UTiuatukun 
barnran Ifeveij volumes, Erivnn, 1926-35), is in Anncnian only. 

p. 328, line? 11-12, read: liUTatures In Attic are accurate 
documents, hut the literary remains in such Ionic writers as 
Heroilntos and in oLher dialccte. 

p. 329, lines 2-4, read: ilating from before the seventh cen¬ 
tury fl.c ), wlicfc one apparently has an Aeulic tradition continued 
by lonifiRS, so that the ’epic’ dialect ia caacntially Ionic with 
floiiie Aeolic coinuring; line 22, in place of allogenous, read: 
foreign; lilies 29-42, for the reference to Bruginann's work, sub¬ 
stitute: especially the Gr/erAwefte Orammatik by E. Schwyzer 
and A. Debrutiiicr (two volumes, Munich, 1939-50), 
p, 331, line at the enri of the paragraph, add: or, still more 
probably, it may ho a sub-stratum of Tliracian overlaid bv 
Illyrian. 

p. 332, line 18, add new sentence: It has recently (IQ'19) been 
shown by M. S. Bedcr that while Mesaapic is certainly Illyrian, 
there are no serious ddHculties in the u'ay of regarding Venetic 
os an Italic dialect which broke off early from the parent stock 
but which still retained some remarkable features which Link iL 
still more closely to the Latin-raliscaa branch of that stock 
lino 19, in place of aliogenoua, read: foreign, 
p, 334, line 6, read: Iwth sets probably copied from tabicLs. 
p. 335, lines 38-40, substitute: of M. Lcumann and J, B, Hof¬ 
mann (second edition, Munich, 1950), 
p. 336, line 23, read: (second edition, Paris, 1939); line 30, 
read; (e g., coraincacing the phrase with a copula. 

P. 337, line 18, in place of 964, read: 900; line 19, in place of 
1145, read: c. 950; line 32, read: Old Ile-de-France 
p. 338, line 9, omit: Galluresc; line 13, in place of i>acra, read- 
bKra: hue 34. omit quotatbij mark after manger: line 35 in 
place of a striking, read; some, ' 

p. 339, Jitjc 10, read: (fourth edition, Paris, 1940), 

p. 340. imes J-6, read; (sioth edition, Madrid, 1941), and in 
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plate tsf idiom , * ^ primleroSf read: idioma . , . primiros; line IGj. 
read: O. Deneiidanii*3; line 17, in place of ^2^ read: -3S, 
p. M3, tine 20^ in place of sillogcnon^, read: foreign; line 30, 
after 1909^ atld: now super^^alod by a revised and enlarged edi- 
iioUr A Grammar o/ Old Irish^ tr, D, A. Binchy and O, Bergin 
[DubUn, 194B|; 

p. 344, Linii^i 4-6, oinii referenL-e to Sinitb, 
p. 345, linchs 36, 33, read: tiollandie; line 37, read: 

(Gutnijin). 

p. 346, line 8, in place of held Novgorod until about 1300^ read: 
exerei»cd jinwer for many years; line 20^ in place of so-callotl, 
read: aceond. 

p. 348, liiieii 23-24, [liidt: American ^ ^ - nanAe^lcd* 
p, 350t lino 28, in place of allogenous, read: foreign. 
p. 352, line II, read: A. C. Bangh; line 17p after 1036^ add: 
5up|>iemcnL< i-li, New York, 1945-48. 

p. 355^ line 22, in place of or Liltlc Russian, read: 

Ukrainian; line 26, omit the parent helical eUuse, 
p. 359; line 11.^ in place of thirteen, read: sonic six; line 27, 
ornit: emphatic; lines 2S-29, nmit: and emplmtie:^. 

p. 361, line 10, in place of A'AurnViR, read: ilurrion; line 24, 
omit: and one of the North Canaanite grou|). 
p. 362, line tG> read: Genesis xxxi, 47 (two words), 
p. 363, bne 4p read: (3) Pal^stiman Jmlaeo-Aramaic; line IS, 
read: \\) Babylonmn-Ja^aeo- 

p. 364, before line 27, in&ert new paragraph: The honour of 
the first attempt at conipiirison of languages of the same lin- 
stock ^ems to belong to Judah ibn QuraiS, a Hebrew 
grainrnsrian and lexicographer of Tahort in North Africa, who 
flourished in the eiglith and ninth centuries, and who in his 
i?nsflinA r Kpistlc '} recognised that all the Semitic languages arc 
derh'cd from one source and, tiowever different in development^ 
show clear linguistic correspondences^ 

p. 368, line 23, after etc., add: the second series shlowing a 
remarkable :iimi]arity to Vcmer'i^ Law (pp. 79-82L 

|)* 373t line 19, onilti AI; line 20, in place of Tokio^ read 
T<^kyo, 

P- 3SO, line 22^ in j>!ace of Khiirrian^ read: Hurrian: and 
omit: (or KharKan); line 29, in place of Khaniafij^^ read //nr- 
mns; lane 35, in place of Khurrian, read (twice): Hurrian. 
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p. 382p line 23. before the scibiiejIup, jidd: and others, againp 
to Draviriian, It m no^' definitely shown to be akin to Hittite; 
lines 23-24, omit mentian of the PbitiMos disk. 

pv 383, line 8, add: At least two words^ bmteraii pairizi 
‘ fnr(?) brotherSp fatlterd \ are lnd»-Eurui>ean; lines 25^2St read: 
represented by many ineeriptians in ]iieruglyf>lijc and linear 
scripts still undeciphered^ as well m by the enigmatic Pbabtos 
rlisk, some brief texU; line 36, in place of 1S32, read: 1931, 
p. 387p line I8p in place of [o], read: [p]. 
p. 3SS^ line 20. in place of nnd^ read: umL 
p. 30Op line 38, in place of wo-^ nin-* rend: nin". 

p. 397, lines 6-9, omit the Martiuesns examples, 
p. 407p last line, after Kikapu, add: Shavniee. 
p. 410, line 24. in place iif 1917-35, reml: 1917 sqq. 
p, 4J7t litiey 13”!4, substUtitc; likewise, should w^e regard 
Anglo-Saxon^ ?Elidil1c Engliisli, and Modem English^ with their 
divergencieSp ns three languages, or uieryly one? 
p. 420, omit lines 27-29, and Nn ray ana in line 33, 
p. 421, lines 37^6, reml: verb; t the primary p[;!r^t>nfll end¬ 
ings ipretfenL, jwrfect, future inriicalive, and all Hubjunctives 
and ituix^rarieesi; n the secondary personal endings fimperfect, 
aorktp conditioniih optativct and preentive}- u the mdieative; 
c the subjunctive, etc.; »n that la( means present indicative, 
imi>crfect indicative^ ief* present subjunctivE, etc. 

p. 423p line 27^ after nouns^ Insert: I^T^^rqp here meaning most 
epithctoli^gueHl; line 3S, after language, insert: ideally and by 
origin. 

p. 431, line 13, omit: P; line 14, in place of 1642, read: 1677: 
line 26, after here, insert: , aome six centuries after the iewish 
Judah ibn QuruLH (see p. 364 K 

p. 447, lines 16-17, omit reference to Sturtevaut's bcjok, which 
lines not deal with phonetics, hut is an oletnentary treatise on 
Intjo-Eump^an liAguistics, 

I>. 453, line 32, in plaee nf 1823, rearl: 1933. 
p. 454, iinw 18-19, read: isccontl edition, Paris 19431. 
p. 4,'55, line 7, in pbc« iif 1924, read; 1948. 
p. 456, line 35, at the end of the paragrapli, add: WVd (New 
York, 193o -4 ^^d /fsi'uc infemnliOTUile dc 

lifipwwfi^€ «fniciifral« fCopenhagen, 1939 sqq.), Lingua.* Inter* 
nationai Review of Genernt LingTiUtkn (Haarlem, 1948 sqq.l, 
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Ltn(fuiatic<i: Revue <le Unyuvstit/ue ginerale ct comparee 
iLuud, 1947 Afchivum Liaguialuium' *1 Review of Com- 

phrntfve Philoloffij ftnd General Linguistics (Citasgow, 1949 
Die Spracke (Vif^nnn, 1949 sqq,). 

p. 47?, line 13, in place of Since 1913, the linguist Iihh had, 
reud; Prom 1913 to 1939, the linguist liad; line 14. in place of 
Straasburg, now, rend; Strasbourg, then; line 27, after (HHtile, 
etc.),, add: For the material since 1939, one has Uibliograpkie 
Unffiiisiique des annees 1 $39-1047 It wo %’nluines, ITtrecbt and 
Brussels, 1949-50). 

p. 458, line 29. after (Turin, 1909), add; B. Delbriick, Bin- 
leituag in das .StufiruHi der iadaflcrjiKint'scAen >Sj)rarAen (siJttli 
edition, Leipzig, 19191. 

ADUiTtos'AL Biat,i(]ORAt>iiicAL AIatehial 

(The secllotui of this luatcrinl should be read at the end of 
the language'gri>u;>s tn which they refer in Chapters xi-xiii: 
Indo-Europem, p. 312, line 27 sqc].; Indian, p, 318, line 9 sc)f|.: 
haninn, p. 322. line 11 sqq.; Tokiuirian, p. 323, line 16 sqq.; IlH- 
tite, p. 324, line 35; ClasaicM Latiguages and Greek, p. 330, line 
32 «|ct.; .'IfbamVta, p. 332. line 2; TVncti'e, p, 332, line 25; Latin, 
p. 336, line 25 sqf|,l French, p. 330, bottom line; .SpartisA, p. 340, 
line 8; Italian, p. 340, line 15; Kumaniun, p. 340, line 17; Geltic, 
p. 344, line 25; Danish and Swedish, p. 3,>1, line 32; Germnn, 
p. 353, line 4j f/aiti>-.Sfrtytcr, p. 355, line 2; Polish, p. 356, 
line 28; f.’pariYM;, p. 361, line 26; //ftrailo-SeiNiOc, p. 365, line 1; 
ffraliV, p, 369, bottom line; d^iiineribn, p. 379, line 18; 
p. 380, line 36; i>r(jiu‘di‘an, p. 3SS, line 4 from bottom; Sfrto- 
Tibetan, p. 392, line 26; African, p. 406, line 32; Arneriean, p. 417, 
line 4; Piace-A'omea, p. 452, line 22.) 

General: O. Jeapersen, Language, its Xature, Developntent, 
and Origin iLoiidon [1922] I, V, N-. Tnibctzkoy, Grundziige der 
Fhonoiogie (Frague, 1939), N, van \4ujk, Phonolegie, een haofd- 
stuk uit de struklurale taaiwetenschap (The Hague, 1039), 
V, Pisaui, L’Etimolagia (Alilan, 1947 (. 

Indo-European: fcl. Benveniste, Origines de (<i formation des 
noms en indo-eutopcen (Paris, 1935) and Xoms d'agent et noma 
d’acti^ en indo-europfen (Paris, 19481, A. Daiiiat. Z.’£urope 
linguhtigiie (Paris, 1940), E. H. Sturtevant, Indo-HittUe Laryrr- 
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ge^h ^BsiUiiiUtrup \^2k l\ SiMrelit. Der Vr^prting thr indo- 
gtrnmniachm DekUmttwn (rSfiltinguiiT l94Si. i. P^ikotny, 
lnflogermmu$ck€S etumohgi^ch^^ Wdrferbttck tUL^nip 1SJ4S 
Iftdmn: K. Bclvullcrkr, of Somkrit Urtimnif^r 

iPiMmii, 1915), 8. 1/n, iL Praylitski, unci J. Bh^h, Pre-Aryan 
flinl Pre-Dravidiftn in lutSifl Itr. P. G. Bfigehi, Ciilnittu. 1929U 
Vniiiis, Critical Studieii ph the Phrmetio ObnienatwTtx of India?^ 
Umm maria iLondiPh, 1929), 1*. C, Ghnkravnrtip of 

SaHiikrit (irammur tCakuttiip 1931)1 and The LmgaiMie Specn- 
lollons of the Ilindua SCakutla, 1933}, F, B. J* KMiin'r. 

W&rdi^ m lAmstenlaiu, 1948) ^ M. X, Mdiendalc, 

llii^taricot Gramimr of In^rriptional Prakrits ipnpartt 194S), 
Gt. V. Tiigarc, lUeioricai Grammar of AjMbhramia (PfwjiiaK 1948), 
S. K. CKaUt'tjit Oright arid Devdopmeat of the Bengali Language 
(Cftlnittaj 1926Si, B. XEikati, it^ Formation and Devel¬ 

opment iGaiihati, A^atn. 1941), 

Iranian: 'S. Kisnnw, Khofamaki^eht Grammalik ILci|^Eig, 
1941 K 

TpA'/inrin^T/ A. .1, ^“ftn W’imk'kvn^. huio-Europeesche beaiantP 
deeieii in de I'ocknrinche dekUnatie I Louvain, 1940), Lesique 
Stfjmologiipie de^ diaUrteA tokkariene <L{>uvflin, 1941 )h anti 
Morphologic comfiaree da tokharien iLouvniop 1944), H, 
Bcifiorspn, To€kameh vom Gemehti^punkt tier indoenropam-hen 
Sprorhtfcrglekhung (Ccquenhngenp 194! j and Zur (ocharischen 
Sprorligenrhichte ^Coponhttgffn, L941), \\\ Cuiivreiirp iloojdzaken 
ron de TochonrBe klank- eii rorwiieer ILnuvauip 194? j + 
llittite: W. Couvreorp De hettitmhe H {Louvain. 19371 , H, 
Pvfkrp^vn. Lykkch und Hittifhch {Copenlmgtnp 19451. 

Inngniigc.^: E. 4i. Sturtpvant, The Pronundnthn of 
Greek arui Latin r second etlitioti^ Philadelphia, 1940). 

Greek: F. Bla^, Grantnmtik dee neute»tam$ntUcken Grieehiech 
(eig!ith edition^ ed. A. Dcbrunucrj Gottingen, 1949), J. Humbert, 
SgntQje grccqne {Paris, 1945), P, Chantrame, Morphologic hk- 
ionqne da gree l^ond edilioti, Paris, 1947) and Gmmmoire 
h&mmquc (phoneticpie et morpkologie} fsecond edUionp Paris^ 
]949li. M_ Lcjeuue, Traiti de phonetiqm grecque (Paris^ 1947). 

AfboaJ’on,' C- Tagliaiini, L ACfeoneae di Dalmazia IFloreuce 
1937L 

\ cnetic: AL S* Beeler, The \' tneife Language (Berkeley and 
Lon Angeles, 1949), 
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Latin: fl, DcvdU^ Storia tieUa iinijua di Roma (Bo](»gnu« 1940}, 
R. Cl. Kent, The Sonndu of Latin (third edition. Baltitnore, I945> 
and The Fortm of Latin iBaltimnrc, !94(j(, A''. Pi^atiU Gfatn- 
tnatica hr(!ma ttorica e compaTativa (Turin, 1&4SI. 

Frenrh ' A. Dauzat, DirD’iMitujjre etymetoffigne de in hnffue 
/rnnfflise 1 Phtis, lfl38J and Le^ A-o/m de famtlU de France 
{Paria, 1945), M. Cohen, Ilistcfire d’une lani/tte: te fran^in 
I Paris, 19471, S. Sylvain, Le Creole haiticn (Wetteren and Pcirt- 
aU'Prince, 1936). 

•^partkvh,- R. Lnpesa, flistoria de la lenffua eepafiola (Madriti 
and Buenoa Aire:!, 1942). 

Ifaiian: Ci. Bertoni, L'Elemenfo ffermanioa riella lingua ftttliana 
(Genoa, 1014), M. Pei, 7'he Italian Language (New York, 1941 >. 

Rumanian: A. Rt^etli, fsCoria Umbii ro;nnna (three voluraea, 
Bucharcj^t, 193S-49), 

C’eiiie.* D. W. K. Harrlie, I/andboo/i: of Modem Breton fArmo- 
ricanj (CardlfF, 1948). 

ffoMic.' F, Most^, jl/ctnuel de la tnngue gotigue (Parii), 1942). 

Dnnts/i: P. Bkautrup, Det danske sproffshietorie, i (C{>[ieii' 
hagen, 1944). 

iSipet/iiA.‘ E. Hcll^uist, ett/moloffkk ordbok (two vol¬ 

umes, Lund, 193,5-391. 

German: O, Mausaer, Mittelhorhdeuttiehe Grammafik (three 
volumes, Munich, 1932-,33), A. Jolivet anil F. Manuel 

de Tallemand du moyen age (Paris, 1042). 

BallO'Slavic: C, S. Stung, Dn* slauisrAe tind bottische I'crbum 
(Oslo, 1042), .1. Kndzelln, Allprettssieche Gtvmmatik (Riga, 
1944), R. Trautiiiann, Die slavischea Vblker and Sprachen (Got¬ 
tingen, 1947). 

Polie/t: T. Benni, J. Rozwadowski, J. J/js, and K, Nitseh, 
Gramatyka ffeyka jwlafctejjD (Krakau, 1923), tos, Krdtka 
grantatyka jgeyka polskiega (Lwdw, 1927). 

IlantUo-Scmilie: A. Eml>er, Rgypio-Semitic Studies (Leipzig, 
1930), F, Calicc and II. Babcz, Grvndtagen der dgyptisch- 
eemitisehen IVortgleichungen (Vienna, )936>, M. Cohen, Fsmi 
camparatif sur le vocabulaire et la phonetique du chamito- 
simitiqtie (Paris, 1947); C. H. Gordon, Ugaritie ffandboak 
(Rome, 1947). 

Vralic: J. Budenz, Ai ugor nyelvek otsiehaaorUUd alaktta 
CFinno-irgric Comparative Morphology three vohimea, Buda- 
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post, 18S4-94), li, Gnmbiics and J. Melidii Muf/yar ttymoloffiai 
fzloiar (* Hungarian Etj^nudogiral Dictionary Budapest, 1914 
8q(|.|, M, Zsirai, Maygar-Finji osszehamnlitd ny^hHan ('Finnic 
rgric Comparallvc Gnunnmr', Budapest, 1936) and finnugor 
rokonsagunk Finno-Ugric AffinitivesBuda[H.‘st, 19371, B. 
Cullinder, Jukagtrisek imtl I'ralisrh lUpsala, 1940). 

Siiwien'itn; R, dcstin, Le I'erbe samerien (Paris. 1943). 

Human: E, A, Sjwlscr, latfoduction to Hcirrian (Xcw Haven. 
1941). 

Dravidtan: J, Dloeh, Structure gminmaticale de# langver 
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